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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THK 

fipH EDITION. 


X Lly history has be^n'rcmghly divided into four’por- 
tions, as characterised byV greater or less amoiftit 
of eviclehce. ‘Lowest oftitl is .the legendary period* where 
everything is unauthenticafe^jl tradition; next is the soini- 
Jiistorical, where, though the main element is still traSi- 
tioja, we have *also certain contemporary monuments, 
which, so far as they go, can he relied on ; and last,. we 
come 'to history, properly so called, where the rnals ®f 
the materials is authentic and contemporary, but which 
is lower or higher, as the surviving records come*to us 
only from one side, or (as in modem history) fairly 
represent every party, and include all kinds of indirect 
as well as direct evidence, 

«r 

I need hardly say that the history of ancient India is 
almost ^exclusively myftuc and legendary, — the ancient 
Hindus nev«©^>ossessed any true ‘historical sense.’ Ndw 
one merit of the ‘Hindu period’ of Mr. Elphinbtone’s 
History is, that he endeavours to avoid? #s far as p®^- 1 
sible, alb legendary details, and tp \Jopftne himself to 
those authentic fragments of, information, which ean be 
gathered up from still existing monuments)* a| those & 
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As'oka, or suoh indirect native sources as Mann s Insti- 
tutes, or the accounts of foreign visitors, as the Greeks. 
*His ‘Hindu! period’ almost ontirely lgnbres the gigantic 
“Visions of Pauxanik mythology : but its four books, though 
hearly bare of Ihe infoVmation which* scholars might ex- 
pect JiO find, as to the seattored’hints vfhich may possibly 
be Refracted /rota the unhistorifcal native litejrafure, yet 
contain a mass of authentic facts, which are just what the 
general reader requires.* Another* .chSrnr of the book is 
the spirit of- genuine hearty sympathy with and Appre- 
ciation of the native character which runs jfchrough the 
whole, and the absence *of .which is one of* the inpin 
blemishes in Mr. Mill’s eloquefit work. 

The ‘Mahometan period ’is of a Very different character. 
Here Ite havo authentic cojitein]tarary reccfrds,— we deal 
with fldfch and blood, not shadows; and Mr. E lphinsjone’^ 
History, in its clear deSpatch-like narrative, has ulways 
seemed to me to possess, in no ^tmall degree, some^ of 
these characteristics which we all admire in Mr. Quote ’ s 
Hislory of Greece. The author had been so long en- 
gaged in Indian politics, that he eould at once enter 
into«ftnd unravel all those endless details which render * 
Asiatic history so confused and difficult ; * and I ques- 
tion whether this portion of his History will ever be 
superseded. 

For the ‘Hindu period ’ Mr. ElJhinstone availed him- 
self of.ajl the sources then at his command; buttle study 
. of Sanskrit is mfiking such continual stridea<particularly 
as regards the Vedas), that we may expect, before many 
‘yftars, to se<i light thrown *on several points which he 
pmits altogether, drJeaves obscure. At present, how- 

* • - . 

Company EWlam’s complaint, in his ‘ Jliddle Ages/ vol. ii. ch. 6. 
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ever, om^mowledge is In a transition state,— we ca^ more , 
easilj*see that a given view is erroneous than substitute 
a better in its plac& ; and it seems to me that at would Jug, 
premature, as yet, to rewrite this portion. ’ Ere long the 
Vaidik literature will have be^u thoroughly studied ami 
made accessible .-^-the laws of Manu will have been coni- 
pared lldtjji the older’ Griliya and other Sutras, Vhieli 
were* probably their , original source; and the ‘Hindu 
period ’ fall then ’admit ’of behlg, treated on a broader 
plan/hnd in fuller detail. 

.Eu’Hinstone!s Histoiy is now a standard text-book in 
the examinations of the Indian Civi) Servibe at home, and 
the Universities in India,'’ apd a new edition was Wanted 
to meet" the present demand. $s so inuch advance has 
been tuade o£ late in Qridiital studies generally, and so 
many new sources of inforniation have been opened since 
the firgt edition was published in 1839, it has been deemed 
advisable to add a few notes, especially where new facts 
could be adduced. I have endeavoured to keep them, as 
few and brief as possible ; hut at the end of the ‘ Hfonlp 
period ’ I have added a feW appendices on some of the 
more important pojnts omitted 1)y the* author,— jjaore 
especially on the details as to mediaeval India supplied 
by the Chinese Buddhist travellers. Some account of 
these last seemed required to complete Mr. Elfhinstonh’s 
own plan, — viz., to compare the state of the Hindus as 
described, in Manu with their present condition, and to 
illustrale the, -changes by ‘a’ view of the nation/ at * J a 
particular point of the transition, from tie accounts left 
to us by the Greeks.’ I have tried to give, in the Ninth 
Appendix,, a companion picture to tjjiat which the author 
has himself drawn in the Third. 
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I n^ust not; conclude witnout* acknowledgyig , with 
sincere thanks, the kind assistance which I have re- 
•cqjved, in .many difficulties, from Mr .. ‘E dward Thomas 
‘ and Dr. FtfrzfiDWARD Hall. 

E. B. C. 

London* : June 27, 18GG, 



PREFACE: 


T HE appearance of a jiew History of India requires 
some words of explanation. , 

If the ingenious, original, and elaborate work of Mr. 
Mill left soine room for dc/ubt’ and discussion, the able 
compositions since published 'by Mf. Murray and JVfr. 
Gleig may be supposed t’o have frilly satisfied the 
demands, of every reader. 0 » 

, But the excellence of Histories derived from European 
researfch.es alone does not entirely set aside the utility of 
similar inquiries conducted under the guidance of im- 
pressions received in Ifrdia ; which, as they rise from a 
separate source, may sometimes lead to different con- 
clusions. » * 

. Few are likely to take up this ■volume unless they are 
previously interested in the subject, and such persons 
may not be unwilling to examine it from a fresh point of 
view : if the result suggests no now opinions, it may at 
least assist in deciding cn those contested by former 
writers. 

— T " ’ 

> 

In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic yords in 
European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system^ of Sir Jones, 
which is used by all the English Asiatic Societies, as wed ; as by Mr. Col<K 
brooke, Professor Wilson, and various other writers. But as 1 do not, in 
Renewal, attempt to° express the aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which * 
•ire peculiar tg Asiatic languages, I have-not found it necessary to copy all 
;he minutiae of Sir W. Jones’ orthography, or to distinguish particular con-* 
sonants (as k and c), which jn his system would represent very different sound** 
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The following list will explain the powers given to each letter 
A' as in far, farther. 

A as u in sun, study ; o in son, #ersion ; and a tts^lf in unaccented syllables, 
► ^%in collar, *Pqpian. 

E' as in there ;*or As a in dare. w 

E sometimes as in bell, then ; but much* more frequently the indistinct sound 
# of c i|i her, murderer,* &c. * < 

J*as in machine, or as ce in deer. 

I as ii» hit, imminent. • • 

O' as Jji holy, aloijp. * 

0 as in^ibey, symphony. • It is the 6 short oned^(tho other short o, a^in hot, 
moss, is not known in Asiatic ^iguagusj. 

XT' as in rude, true ;«or as tlio double o in poolj foolfth. 

XJ the same sountftshort, as in pull, fuller. 

Y as in young, year. v * 

W as in war, will. • 

Ei as in height ; or*as i in bite. 

Ei; ^ Europe, feud. 9 

01 as in boil, joiner. 

0(| (anti au) as in housed sound^* 


The consonants are the same as in Et%1w 1| : except tli^t g is alwftys hard, 
as in God, give : eh always as in chufcl^(dot as in Christian, anchor) ; s always 
as in casS, solstice (not like z; as in phrase) ; and £ -always, as intjn, Latin 
(iTot like s/i, as in nation). , 

In well-known words I have retained tlfe usual spelling : as in Delhi (fot 
Dilli or Dihli) ; Bombay (for Mumbdi) ; My^pre (for Mahdswar or Mansur). 
Wliere the cormpt names aro only applied to particular persons and places, I 
have limited them in that manner. The famous rivers Indus and Ganges are 
*o called ; while others, bearing the same Indian names, are written Sind and 
Ganga : the Arabian prophet? is Mahoiitct, but all others of the same Arabic 
name are MoliammejJ : Tamerlane is used in speaking of the Tartar conqueror, # 
but T^imir on all other occasions. • 

There are other irregularities : gutturals and aspirates are sometimes used, 
and double consonants are put in some cases where the sound is single, as 
the double t in Attoc, which is pronounced as in matter ; while, in general, 
double consonants are sounded separately, as in book-keeping, hop-polo, or 
drum-maker. In names with which I anVnot lhyself acquainted, 1 am obliged 
to take the spelling of the author by whom tlffey are mentioned,* 

• • 

* (I ha vo corrected the spelling where it was ways successfully) to make the a/stem uniform 
oWRontfy erroneous, as in Paris Ram for Parasu throughout the fliatofy. — E d.] 

ltilma, &e. ; and 1 have endeavoured (but not al- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IndiX is bounded by the Him&aya mountains, *the river Indus, 
and t^e sea. * • • * • Boundaries 

Its length fronf Cashmir to’ Cape Comorin is about of Inofia. 
1900 ^ritSfh miles; and* its breadth from *the mouth of th$ 
Indus to the mountains east of the Brahmaputra considerably 
upwards of # 1500 British miles. # . 

*it is crossed from east to west*bjj a chain j>f mountains? called 
those of Vindhya, which extends between the twenty- Natural di * 
third* and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly viBioU3 - 
from the desert north-west <5f Guzerat to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this chain is now called iiimiostan* 
Hindustan, and that to the south of it, the Deckan. 1 Wan. 

Hindostan is composed # of the f basin of the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, &nd tin* high Natural di- 
tract recently called Central India.* 2 

The upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the 
Panjab) is open and fertile to the east of the Hydaspes, but 
rugged to the west of that river, and sandy towards the junction 
of the five rivers. After the Jhdus forms one stream, it flows 


1 The Mogul emperors fixed the N^r- 
badda for the limit of their provinces in 
those two great divisions, but the division 
of the nations is made* by the Vindhya 
mountains. It is well remarked by Sir W. 

Jones and Major Iiennell, that both banks 
of rivers in Asia ai% generally inhabited by 
the same community. The rule applies 
to Europe, and is as true of the Rhine or 
the Po .as of the Ganges and the Nile. 
Rivers are precise and convqpjent limits for 
artificial divisions, but they are no great ob- 
stacles to communication ; and, to form a 
naturalseparatiou between nation*,requires* 
the real obstruction of a mountain chain. 


2 [ “ Hindustan proper, contradistin- 
guished from the southern peninsul^ and 
eastern India ( Dakshin and Ptirb), is the* 
same with the Madfaya Desa or central 
region : see Manu, ii. 21.” (Colebrooke, 
Trans. As. Soc . i. 133.) Col. r 3hdjibid.) 
defines it as lying bet^en the Himalaya 
and Nerbadda, N. and S.f its eastern limit 
aline in the meftdian of the source of that 
river at Anflkrakantak, passing through 
Praydg and meeting the great nofthern 
chain ; on the W. towards ^he Indus, it 
comprehends all th^Vac^ within the 
limits of cultivation. — Ed.] • 
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through a plain between mountains, and the desert, of which 
only the part within reach of its waters is productive. As it 
approaches the sea, it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile though ill-cultivated*delta. ,• 

* fee basin 8f« the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have ttyeir rise in hilly countries, and though the central 

* part* is not free from divefsity of surface) maybe said on the 

•whole to be one vast and fertile plain. TRis tract was the resi- 
dency of the people who first figure in the history c of India ; and 
it is still the rilost advanced in civilization of all the divisions of 
that countiy. # # * f # 

A chain of hills, known in the neighbourhood by the name of 
Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges with the wesjem ex- 
tremity of the Vindhya mountains on the ^orders of Gu^erdt, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond^ Ajmir, in the 
direction of Delhi ; forming $hb division between the desert on 
the west and the central table-land. It weuld be mpre correct 
tb say the level of the r desert ; for /lie south-eastern portion, 
including Jddpur, is a fertile country. Except this tract, all 
between the Aravalli mountains 'and the Indus, from the Satlaj 
pr Hysudrus on thfe north to near the sea on the south, is a 
waste of sand, in which a're oases ^of different size and fertility, 
the greatest of which is round Jdssalmir. The narrow tract of 
Cach intervenes between the desert and the sea, and makes a 
sbrt of bridge from Guzer&t to Sind. 

* Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions. 

f * * 

It is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet above 
the^ sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains* on the west, and 
those of Vindhya on the south ; supported on the east by a lower 
range in Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the north-east into 
the basin of the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. 

4 The Vindhya mountains form the southern limit of Hindostan ; 
Nature di- but beyond them, sepafatejl by the deep valley of the 
the Deckan. Ncrbadda, is a parallel chain called* InjAdri or S&tpdra, 
^which must be crossed before we reach the next natural division 
in the valley ^f the Tapti. This small tracfc is low; but the 
rest of the Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land 
e of f triangular* form, about the level of that of Central India, 
supported <fii all «sides by ranges of hills. The two longest 
ranges, whicHr run towards the south, follow the form pf the 
peninsula, and between them and the sea 4 ' lies a low narrow 
tract* forming p sort of belt roumf the Whole coast. The hills 

* which jjroppprt the £able-land are caviled the GhAts. The range 
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to the west is the highest and most marked ; and the low tract 
beneath it narrowest and most rugged. • • 

The table-land itself js- greatly diversified in surface and fer- 
tility. Two parts; .however, are strongly distinguished, and the 
limit between them may be marked' by the WTjyrda, from fts 
source in Hie Inj&dri range, north-west of NAgpiir, to its junction 
with the God&vefi, and then by th% joint rivers to the sea* 
to the north and east of tjiese rivers is a vast forest spotted with 
villages, ln<k sometimes interrupted by cultivated tracts con- 
siderable extent. To the south-west of the rivers, the country, 
though varied, is generally open anjj cultivated. 

Guzer&t and Fengal regarded .by the natives as neither 
included in Hindostan nor the Deckan ; they differ greatly from* 
each dtfler, buji each has a resemblance to the part of Hindostan 
which adjoins it * . ' 

Tfiough the Deckan, property! speaking, includes all Jo the 
south of. .the Vindliya mountains, yet, in ijiodern practice, it is 
ofteif limited to the part Vetween thatchain and the river Kishtia. 

The superficu.1 extent oft India is estimated at 1,287,483 
square miles. The population * may be taken at. Superficial 

1 * • mt’iiHu ru- 

140,000,000; but this is the present peculation ; in meat ang 
•very eafly Hindu times it certainly much less, and Kltu»i. ” 
in later days probably miysh greater. 3 


8 These estimates cannot pretend to ac- mittee of the House of Common# on 
curacy. Hamilton {Description of Hindoo- Indian affairs, October 11, 1831, will (if 
tan, i. 37) conjectured the number of, certain blanks be filled up) make the e#> 
square miles to be 1,280,000, andjhe popu- tent in ‘square 'miles 1,287,483, and the 

.lation 134,000,000. population 140,7g2,700. The following 

An official Report laid before the Com- are the particulars : — ^ 

Square Miles. Population. 

, Bengal Lower provinces . . . 153,802 37,500,000 

Bengal Upper provinces . . . 66,510 32,200,000 

Bengal cessions from Berdr . . . # 85,700 (1.) 3,200,000 


Total BengaP .* 

Madras . .• 

Bombay. . . . • . 


. 306,012 72,900,000 

. 141,923 13,500,000 

. 64,938 (2.) 6,800,000 


JTotal British possessions . 512,873 93,200,000 * 

Allied States 614,610 $.) 43,022 ,700 

Ranjit Sing possessions in the Panjfib (4.) 60,000 3,500.000 

Sind. . . . . . . . 100,000 * 1,00(1*004 . 

Total of all India . 1,287,^3 *0,722,700 


Hie superficial extent of the British The population if the British ^rritovief? 
territories and those of # €he allies is given i» also from the Report, and is founded on 
in the above Report ; the formed from official estimates, qjpeepfrin the following 
actual survey, and the latter partly from instances, where Ikicnnptted the nurub«g». 
survey and partly from computation. (1.) The cessions from tfertir amount th 
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The population is very unequally distributed. In one very 
? extensile district of Bengal Proper (Bardw&n) it was ascer- 
tained to be 600 souls to the square, mile. 4 In some forest 
tracts, 10 to the square mile might be an exaggeration. 

•Though the number of large towns and cities in India is 
remarkable, none. of them are very populous. In their present 
s^ite^f decline, none exceed f the population fl of r second-rate cities 
ih Europe. Calcutta, without its suburbs, has only 265,000 
inhabitants ; and not more than tw<S or three of the others can 
9 have above 200, &00 fi^ed population.^ t 1 

A tract, extending from S'^north .latitude^ to 35,° and varying 
ciinmte and i n height from the level of the* sea to the summits of 
feaauiu. Himalaya, must naturally include the extremes <rf heat 
and cold ; but on w the general level of India ^within t&e great 
northern chain, the diversity is comparatively inconsiderable. 

The^characteristic of the clifitatSe, compared to- that of Europe, 
is heat. In a great paid of the country the shn is scorching for 
thfee months in the year even the 1 wind is hot, the land is 
brown and parched, dust flies in whirlwinds, alt brooks become 


near 86,000'’ square miles ; of* these, 30,000. 
on Site Nerbadda are comparatively, well 
peopled ; and I have allowed them 60 souls 
to the square mile. The remaining 06,000 
are so full of forests, that I have only 
allowed 25 souls to the square mile. 

(2.) For one district, under Bombay (the 
Northern Concan), the extent is given from 
survey, but without a guess at the popula- 
tion. I have allowed the shine rat'e as that 
of the adjoining district (the Southern 
Concan}, which is 10(J to the square 
mile. is probably too much, but the 
amount is so small as to make the error 
immaterial. 

(3.) No estimate is given of the popu- 
lation of the allied states, some parts of 
which have 300 or 400 souls to the square 
mile, while others are nearly deserts. On 
consideration, I allow 70 souls to the 
square mile, which liiakes the population 
43,022,700. 

(If.) The area and population of Sind 
ami the population of tlu^Panjdb are taken 
from Ihvmcs's Travels , ii. 286, and iii. 227. 
The extent of pie Panjdb is little more than 
a guessf which I have hazarded, rather 
<■ Jlftn leave the statement incomplete. 

The extent of Europe is about 2,793,000 
^square miles, the population 22^700,000. 
(“ Companion to the Almanack for 1829,” 
from Walkenaer and Balbi.) If we dedudfc 
<.he 1,758,700 ifouar* miles in Russia, 
Sweden, an<t Not way,* as proposed by 
Major Kennel^ for tjie sa^e«of comparison, 


we find the rest of Europe containing 
1,035,300 square miles, and, India 1, 
294*602, being nearly a third greater than* 
Europe. But Europe, when freed from 
the northern wastes, lias the advantage in 
population ; for, after deducting Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, about 60,518,000 
souls, Europe has still 167,182,000 souls, 
,and India only 140,000,000. [See App. VI.] 

4 Mr.'Beyley, Asiatic Researches , xii. 549. 

5 For Calcutta seethe Report of the , 

House of •Commons, October 11, 1831. 
For Benares, see Asiatic Researches, xvii. 
474, 479, where it is stated that 200,000 
constitutes the fixed population of the city 
and suburbs, ami that 100,000 more may 
come iu on the greatest occasions of pil- 
grimage* • * 

^According to the census of May, 1850, 
the population of Calcutta was as follows 

( Thlmton’s Gazedeer ) : — 

Europeans . . . 6,233 

Eurasians ' . . . 4,615 

Americans . V . 892 

Chinese . . . 847 . 

Asiatics . . . 15,342 

* Hindiis . . .• 274,335 

Mahomedans . . 110,918 

c 413,182 . 

But these numbej^are by no means trust* 
worthy, — E d.] < 

® The thermometer often rises above 
100* during part of the hottest days. It 
f .haa been (known to reach 120.® 
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dry, small rivers scarcely keep up a stream, arid the largest are 
reduced to comparatively narrow channels in tlie midst *of vast 1 
sandy beds. 9 * 

In winter, slight* frost sometimes £akes place ijpr an hmu* or 
two about sunrise ; but this is only in the parts? oiV the country 
which lie far north, oj are much elevated abo\se the sea. At \ 
low level, if towatds # the south, the greatest cold in winter is 
only moderate heat; and. on an averag3 of the whole of Jpdia, 
it is riot # mi4cli more than # what is marked temypemte dd our 
thermometers ; while thg hottest time of jhe day even %t that 
period risen above our summer heat * #The cold, however, is much 
greater to the feelfngs thSnf would be supposed frgrn. the thermo- 
meter. • In the months which approach to neither extreme, the # 
temperature is higher than in the he.at of summer in Italy. 

The next .peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical 
rain/ season. The rains are br&fght from the Indian ©cean 
by a south- west wiftd (or monsoon, as it is# called), which lasts 
from ’June to October. *Tl«3y are heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless Jn Situations pi'otected bjp moun- 
tains. The coast of Coromancled, for instance, is sheltered from 
the south-west monsoon by the Gfli&ts andT the table-land, ami 
receives its supply of rain in. October and November, when the 
wind blows from the northeast across the Bay of Bengal. The in- 
tenseness of the fall of rain can scarcely be conceived in Euroge. 
Though it is confined to four months, and in them many days of 
every month, and many hours of every dqy, are/air, yet the whole* 
fall of rain in India is coifeidcrably more# than double that which 
is distributed over the whole twelve months in England. .• 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year into 
three, seasons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather temperate, 
which last is a good deal longer than either the other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have Natural pro- 
long been proverbial. . * ductiom - 

Its forests contain many •timber- trees, among which the teak 
is, for ship building, and most other purposes, at least * 

equal to the oalf . The sdl is a lofty and useful timber-tree : 
sandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are •found in 
different quantities, but often* in profusion. • JBanyan-treesf t 
cotton-trees, 7 sissoo (or blackwood-trees), tnangpes, tamarinds, 
and .other ornamental and useful trees ire scattered over the ' 

7 This is not tjhe low slinib which l|ears seeSs are encased in a substance resem- # 
common cotton, but a lofty tree covered at bling cotton, but lighter a*d more silky iij 
one time with flowers of glowing criiusoh, its texture.® * * • 

and at another pdth pods, in which the • 
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cultivated country. The b&bul (Mimosa Arabica, or gum- 
arabic-free) with its sweet-scented yellow flower, grows in 
profusion, both in the yoods and plains, as do two kinds of 
acaoia and various other lowering tredlC Mulberries are 
planted in great numbers, and are the means of furnishing a 
Jiarge supply of silk. The §ocoa, palmyra* and other palms are 
oomAon. The first of • these, yields a nut filled with a milky 
fluick and lined with a thick coating of kernel, which is service- 
able*^ food, ^ndron account of the oil which is Manufactured 
from it to a vast extent. The shell, is .used for cups an<f other 
vessels, some of which ar© dn universal qge. # The thick husk, 
in which the© nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres,, which 
form a valuable cordage, and make «the best sort ol* cable. 
The wood, though not capable o£ being employed in carpenters 
work, is peculiarly adapted to pj.pes for conveying* water, beams 
for booad but light wooden" bridges, and othef purposes, where 
length is more required than solidity. „ The" bamboo, being hol- 
low, light, and strong, is almost * as 0 generally useful: when 
entire, She varieties in its size ri^akfe it e (pi ally fit ftft* the lance 
of the soldier, the pole of his tfent, or the mast which sustains 
the ensign of his chief ; foj tfie ordinary staff* of the peasant, or 
for the rafter of his cottage. Aik scaffolding in India is -com- 
posed of bamboos, kept together by ropes instead of nails. 
W^hen split, its long and flexible fibre adapts it to baskets, mats, 
and innumerable other purposes ; and when cut across at the 
joints, it forms a bottle often used for oil, milk, and spirits. 

The wood of tjje palm - is employed in the same manner as that 
of the cocoa-tree : its leaves also are used for the thatch, and 
even for the walls of cottages : while the sap, which it yields 
on incision (as well as that of the bastard date-tree), supplies a 
great proportion of the spirituous liquor consumed in India. 

The mahua (a timber-tree qf the "size of an oak, which 
abounds in all the forests) produces a fleshy flower, from which 
also a great deal of spirit is distilled ; while it is still more 
important as an article of food among the hj.ll tribes. To re- 
turn to the palmf, another beautiful specimen bears a nut, which, 
mix§4 wth the pungent and aromatic leaf of the bitel-vine, and 
♦he gum calldfl catechu, is chewed by all classes throughout 
India. Sago ia the produce of another kind of palm. 

The mountains of ftim&laya present a totally different Vege- 
tation. Pines, t oaks, and otlier forest trees of Europe and Asia, 
t .«rhododendrbns> "and cnany others magnificent shrubs, abound 
throughout the chain, often on«a gigantic #eale. 
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Pepper and cardamums* grow in abundance $>n the western 
coast, and cinnamon in t Ceylon : capsicum, ginger, spice*, &c. 
cummin, coriander, turmeric, and # .various other spices are 
everywhere a common produce of the fields. We aye indebted to 
India for many well-known arojnatics, and the wildest hills are 
covered with a highly scented grass, the essential oil of which, 
is supposed by some to have been the spikenard of the ancfent^ 
Many trqps supply medicines — as camphor, cassia fistularis, 
aloes, ^c. ; others yield useful resins, gums, and Varnishes. v * 

The woods are filled with trees and creepers, bearing flowers 
of every fbrm ai\d h ue # ; while th£ Oleander, gloriosa superba, 
and many other beautiful shrubs, grow wild in tin* open country. 
The lolu^ and water-lily float on the surface of the lakes and * 
ponds; and there "are many sweet-scented flowers, the perfume 
of wjhich, though otherwise exquisite, is in general too power- 
ful for European^ # • 

Wfyole "plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
for opium j even roses are grown, in home places, over Agricultural 
fields of great extent, for alail an<J rose- water. Sugar- produt>) ‘ 
dhne, though still more abundant, requires riph and well-*watered 
spots, a^d is not spread over the fyce of the country like the 
productions just mentioned. • Large tracts of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dyes are among the 
produce of the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Chrigfti, 
and other plants, yield an ample supply of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. • • 

. The principal food of the people of Hindost^tn is wheat, and 
in the Deckan jow&r and Mjra; 8 rice, as a general artwle of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Beh&r, with the 
low country along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula : 
in most parts jf India # it is only used as a luxury. 9 In the 
southern part of the tablfe-lagtl of the Deckan the body of the 
people live on a sjnall and* poor grain called r&gi. 10 

Though these grains each afford the principal supply to 
particular divisions, they are not confined to their own tracls. 

9 Jowdr (Holcus sorgum) . It grows on a Bdjra (Holcus spicatus) resembles a bul- 

reedy stem to %he height of 8 or 10 feet, • rush, the head being^jovered with A round 
and' bears irregularly-shaped clusters of grain, smaller, sweeten and more nourish- J 
innumerable round grains, about twice as ing than that of jow£r. 
big mustard seed.* It is common all 9 It wa# probably the circumstance of t 
over the Levant, under name of dtirra our early settlements in Bengal aj*d on the 
(or dourrah) ; and in Greebe, wher§ it is c<feat of Coromandel that led to the corn- 
called k£lamb<5ki ; there is likewise a mon opinion that r&e is^lhe general food* 
coarse sort in Italy, called melica roSsa, of India. • * • r * 

or sorgo rosso. , a • % 10 Cynosuru»cjrocapus> , 
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B&jra and jow&r are almost as much consumed as wheat in 
Hindoslan, and are grown, though in a less degree, in the rice- 
countries; wheat is not uncommon in ttie Deckan, and is sown 
in the rice-countries ; ricp is more or less raised all over India 
in favourable situations, as undqr. hills, or where a great com- 
jnand of water is*obtaine,d bj{ artificial means. e 
• BaTley is little eaten* and oats till lately* were unknown; but 
ther% are several smaller sorts of grgdif, such as millet* panicum 
Italicutoi, and Qtlfer kinds for which we have no ifarne. c Maize 
is a gcg)d deal grown -for the straw ; •and the heads, when young 
and tender, are toasted and eaten afc delicacy by the villagers ; 
but I doubt if the grain is ever made into bread. « 

There are many kinds of pulse, of whifch there is a very great 
consumption by people of all ranks ; and a variety of roots and 
vegetables, 11 which, wjJbh a large* addition of the common spices, 
form 4he ordinary messes used by the poor to give a relish to 
their bread. Many tfruits are rfccessibl® to the poor ; especially 
mangoes, melons, and wat6r-melons,*’ of which the two last are 
grown ih the wide beds of t^ie levers during the dry weather. 
Gourds <and cucumbers are most abundant. They are sown 
round the huts of the poo^ and trailed over the roofs, so that 
the whole building is covered wffch green leaves and large 
yellow flowers. The mango, which is the best of the Indian 
fruits, is likewise by much the most common, the tree which 
bears it being everywhere planted in orchards and singly, and 
thriving without any further • care. # Plantains or bananas, 
guavas, custard-apples, Jujubes, and other fruits of tropical- 
climates, are also common. 12 Grapes are plentiful as a garden- 
fruit, but not planted for wine. Oranges, limes, and citrons 
are also in general use, and some sorts are excellent. Figs are 
not quite so general, but* are to be had in most^ places, and in 
some (as at Ptina, in the Deckan) ^hey* are perhaps the best in 
the world. Pine-apples are common eferywher^, and grow wild 
in Pegu. 13 

ftorses, camels, and working-cattle are fed orb pulse. 14 Their 

• 

11 As tfye egg plant or brinjal, the love Several Chinese fruits have lately 

apple or tomato, yams, sweet potatoes, been introduced with success, and some 
carrots* Adishes, oujpns, garlic, spinach, • European ones, of which the peach and 
many other sort*, wild and cultivated, strawberry are the only kinds that are 
known or unknown ii| Eurojlb. completely naturalized. The appleB are 

t 12 One of the most ^markable, and in small and bad ; an<f pears, plums, etc?, do 
some plales the most common, is the jack, not succeed at all* 
an exceedingly /ich and luscious fruit, 14 1» Hindostan it is a sort called channa, 

‘Which grows to Ihe ^eight of sixty or of which each pod contains a single pea 
seventy pounds, directly from trunk of on & low pldht, from the leaves of which 
a tall forest tie#. 9 • • • the natives i$ake vinegar. « It is the Cicer 
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forage is chiefly wheat-straw ; and that of the jowdr and bajva, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing. 
Horses get fresh grass drieci in the sui^; but it is only in parti- 
cular places that hay is stacked. # , • 

There are in some places three harvests ; in all two. Bdjra, 
jow&r, rice, and some cither grains a^e sown at the beginning of* 
the rains and reapod at the end. Wheat, barley, and soiite 
other sorts of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, anti are 
cut in spring* • • 

Elegants, rhinoceroses, bejars, and wild buffaloes are confined 
to the forests. Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some Animals, 
other yild beasts* are found there also, but likewise inhabit 
patches* of underwood, and even of high grain, in the cultivated * 
lands, 'this is, also the case yith .wild boars, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, and* game of all descriptions, in t^e utmost abundance. 
Lions are only found in p*trticulaf tracts. Great numbers of 
many sorts of deer* and* antelopes are meti with in all par^s. 
Monkeys are numerous in # tlfe woods, nn the cultivated country, 
and even ?h towns. Porcupinls, ichneumons, a species of arma- 
dillo, iguanas, and other lizards,' 'are found ip all places f as are 
serpents and other reptiles, noxious* orjnnocent, in abundance. # 

* There are horses in plenty* but they are only used for riding. 
For every sort of draught, (ploughs, carts, guns, native chariots, 
&c.), and for carriage of all sorts of baggage and merchandise, 
almost the whole dependence is on oxen. The frequency of 
rugged passes in some parts, and the annual. destruction of the* 
roads by the rains in otliers, make the *ise of pack-cattle much 
greater than that of draught-cattle, and produce those innume- 
rable droves which so often choke up the travellers’ way, as they 
. are transporting grain, salt, and other articles of commerce from 
one province to another. • 

Camels, whicli travel 'faster, and can carry more bulky loads, 
are much employed by tie rich, and are numerous in armies. 
Elephants are also used, and* are indispensable for carrying large 
tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which cannot be dividea. 
Buffaloes are very numerous, but they are chiefly kept foi; milk, 
of which great quantities (in various preparations) larq con- 
sumed : 15 they are not unfrequefitly put in carf^ are used fo* 
ploughing in deep and wet soils, and mor£ rarely for carriage. 

arietinum of botanists, Md exactly the J ^The commonest of these are Clarified 
Ceee of Italy. In the Deckan the jjnlse bu&er (ghi) and a sort of apid cord (dahi), , 
used iS'Cfilti, a small hard pea, which must which is called your^Si th^ Levant. Cheese 
be boiled before it is eaten, even by is scarcely teiown, anti butte? never use<f • 
animals. - in its natural stafte# ® 
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Sheep are as cojnmon as in European* countries, and goats more 
so. Swine are kept by the lowest casts ; poultry are compara- 
tively scarce, in small vill^ges^at least, from the prejudice of the 
yindfts against fowls ; hut the common fowl is found wild in 
great’ numbers,* and resembles the bantam kind. The peacock 
•also is common m a wild st^te. White oran^p and egrettes are 
.extremely numerous throughout the year ;«and grey cranes, wild 
geese, snipes, ortolans, and other bjrds of passage, come in in- 
credible numherS at their season. Eagles are fdUnd in some 
places* as are various kinds of falcons. Vultures are very 
common, and kites beyohd number. # Mqst .EnglisR birds are 
common (except singing-birds) ; besides parrots, or rather pero- 
quets, and various birds of splendid plitmage, for wliiclj #e have 
not even names. . « * • 

Fish is abundant, $nd is & great article of food Jh'BengqJ, and 
som# other countries. •• • • 

, Crocodiles are often seen botti in rivers and large poAds. . 

None of the minerals of India have* attracted attention exeept 
Minerals.* diamonds and iron. . T^e steel of India was in request 
with tke ancients it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, 
And is still the material pf the scimitars of KhorAsdn and Da- 
mascus. The inferior stones — opAls, amethysts, garnets, chry- 
solites, beryls, cornelians, agates, &c., are found in considerable 
quantities. Most of the pearls in the world, and all the best, are 
taken up from beds near Ceylon. Rock-salt is found in a range 
of mountains in the Panj&b ; afid salt is made in large quantities 
from the water ^of the fS&mber Lake in Ajmir, and from that of 
the # «ea. Saltpetre is so abundant as to supply many other 
countries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of* 
climate and season have great effect on military operations in 
India. The passes through the tffyaink of hills that intersect the 
country regulate the direction of tile roads, t and often fix the 
fields of battle. Campaigns are generally suspended during the 
rains, and resumed at the end of that season, when grain and 
forage* are abun&ant. The site of encampments is very greatly 
affeqtpd by the supply of water, which must be easy of access to 
•the thousand£*of cattle which accompany every army, chiefly for 
carriage. One party ^is often able to force hisjenemy into action 
by occupying tfie water at which he intended. to halt. A failure 
of the periodical rains brings on all the horrors of famine. 

«r * • * « • • 

* It^stoeationecWn the Talmud, <Avod4h 2£rd|j) as “ parzeli^ Hindudh.” 
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BOOK I. 

STATE «OF THE HINDIS AT THEoTtfME OF MENU’S CODE 

• • • • > * 

As the* rudest nations are seldom destitute of some account of , 
the transactions^ o£ their ancestors, it is a natural sub- Prelimi ary 
jcct of surprise that the Hindtls should have attained obw}rvatlolu - 
to a # high pitch pi civilization *mthout a9iy work that at all 
approaches to the character of a history . 1 Is 

The* fragments which remain of the records of their transac- 
tions are so mixed with fable, apd so distoHed by a fictitious and 
extravagant system of chronology; as to render it hopeless to 
deduce from them any continued thread of authentic narrative. 

• N 9 date of a public event can be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander ; and no connected relation of the national transactions 
can be attempted until after the Mahometan conquest . 2 

But notwithstanding this remarkable failure in the annals «of 
the early Hindfis, there is no want of information regarding theii; 
laws, manners, and religion ; which it wbuld have been the most 
useful object of an account of their proceedings to teach ; and if 
we can ascertain their condition at a remote period, and *ftiark 
the changes that have since taken place, we shall lose very little 
of the essential part of their history. 

A view of the religion Qf the Hindfis is given, and some light 
is thrown on their attainments in science and philosophy, by the 
Vddas, a collectioif of ancient hymns and prayers which are sup- 
posed to have been reduced to their present form in the fourteenth 
century before the Christian era ; but the firs^ complete picture 
of the state of society is afforded by the code of laws which bears 

1 The history of Cashmtr scarcely forms °liable to be affected by foreign manners^ 0 
an exception. Though it refers to earlier and the example seemtfnever to have been r > 
writings of the same nature, it was begun followed by the rest«of the Hindis. 

• mor£ than a century after the Mahometan 8 [It is most important for the reader to • 
conquest of Caghmlr : efWn if it were an- bear this sentence in mind, during the 
cient, it is the work of a small sequestered whole of the “ Hindq period.” It is only,, 
territory on the utmost borders of India, # at those points wheq other nations came 
which, by the accounts contained in the into contact with the Hindd# that we are* 
history itself, dfcems to fcava be&n long *able to settle any details aeouAitely. — E d.] 
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the name of Menu, and which was 'probably drawn up in the 
ninth century Wore Christ. 3 . 

With that code, every fiistory of the '■Hindus must begin. But 
to gain accurate notions oven of the people contemporary with 
*the supposed Menu, we must remember that a code is never the 
, work of a single age, spme.of the earliest ar^l rudest laws being 
■pftServed and incorporated with the. improvements of the most 
enlightened times. To take a famjli&r example, therg are many 
of the laws ii\ Blackstono the existence of which *proves, a high 
state ,of refinement in the nation ; bHt those relating to witchcraft 
and the wager of battle afford no (Jorrespondiqg proof of the con- 
tinuance of barbarism down to the age in which the Gommcn- 
taries were written. • • , 

Even if the whole code •referred to one period it would not 
show the real state qf manftep., Its injunctions are' drawn from 
the moddl to which it is wished to 'raise the community, and its 
prohibitions from the worst sfete of crime which it was possible 
to apprehend. It is to tlTo general spirit of the code, therefore, 
that vte must look for that pf tfc age ; and even then we must 
soften ihe features ^before we reach the actual condition of the 
people. I have adhered tp the usual phraseology in speaking of 
this compilation ; but, though earl f adopted as an unquestionable 
authority for the law, I should scarcely venture to regard it as a 
code drawn up for the regulation of a particular state under the 
sanction of a government. It seems rather to be the work of a 
learned man, designed to set fofth his idea of a perfect common- 
wealth under Hjmdfi institutions. On this supposition it would 
show,, the state of society as correctly as a legal code ; since it is 
evident that it incorporates the oxisting laws, and any alterations 
it may have introduced, with a view to bring them up to its 
preccfaceived standard of perfection, must still have been drawn 
from the opinions which prevailed when it was written. These 
considerations being premised, I shall Ixow give: an outline of the 
information contained in Menu ; and, afterwards, a description of 
tHe Hindis as they are to be seen in present times. 

The alteration^ effected during the interval will appear from 
a comparison of the two pictures ; and a view of the nation, at 
^ 6 particular pdint of the transition, will be afforded from the 
accounts which c have t been left to us by the Greets. 

* See Appendix I. “On the Age* of nected with the 0 code, dyscuesed in the 
, Menu." [Thisolute fs quite unfounded, — noteSi to App. I. — Eo.J 
see this, and sojie .other questions con. , 
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CHAPTER I. 

DIVISION’ “AND EMPLOYMENT* OF CLASSES.,, 

° * 

The first feature that strikes us iri the society described by Menu 
is the division into four classes 1 or casts (tfre sacerdotal, the nfHS- t , 
tary, the industrious, and the servile). In these we are struck 
with the p*od,igi6us elevation 0 and sanctity of the Bramins, and 
the studied degradation of the lowest class. 

The three,, first classes, though by po means equal, are yet 
admitted into one pkld?: they all partake* in certaliq sacred rites, 
to whichf peculiar importance is attached throughout the code ; 
and they appear to form the whole community for whose govern- 
ment the laws are framed. The fourth, class and the outcasts are 
no further considered than as they c<>Rtribute to the advantage, of 
the superior casts. 

A Bnlmin is the chief of Jail, created beings ; the world and all" 
in it are his,* through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy Brat%in». 
life j 2 by his imprecations he flould destroy a king, wi\h his 
troops, elephants, horses, and cars;* could frame other worlds., 
and regents of worlds, and could give being ty new gods and new 
mortals. 4 A Bramin is to be treated with/ jhore respect than a 
king. 5 His life and person are protected by the severest laws in 
this world, 6 and the most tremendous denunciations for the next/ 
He is exempt from capital punish; ipent, even for the most enor- 
mous crimes. 8 His offences- against other classes "are treated with 
remarkable lenity, 9 while .all offences against hinl are punished 
with tenfold severity. 10 

Yet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Bramins, content 
with, gratifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profittby 
worldly wealth or' power. The ljfe prescribed to them is -one of 
laborious study, as well as of^austerity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin’s life he must spend as a student; 11 
during which time he leads a life of abstinence and humiliation.^ 
His attention should be unremittingly directed torthe V&las, and 

1 The word class is adopted here, as * Ch. i. 96, 100, 101. * Ch* ix. 313. 

being used in Sir W. Jones’s translation of $ Ch. ix. 316. & Ch. ii.i&9. 

Menu ; but cast is the term used in India, * Ch. ix. 232, and viii. £81 — 283. 
and by the old writers on that country. Ch. xi. 205—208, ayd iv. 165 — 169. 

It is often written caste inflate books, and Ch. viii. 250. 

has sometimes been mistaken for an Indian Ch. viii. 276, 378, 379. 

ord, but it is an English word, found jp. 10 Cfo. viii, 272, 283, 325, 377, and xi. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, and derived from 205, 206. 
the Spanish or Portuguese, — jeasta, a • 11 Ch. ii. 17.5—210/ 

breed. , j l ’ > 
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should on no account be wasted on worldly studies. He should 
treat - his preceptor with implicit obedience, and u lWth humble 
respect and attachment, which ought to be extended to his family. 
He must perform various servile offices fjpr his preceptor, and 
‘ must labonr*for himself in bringing logs and other materials for 
sacrifice, and water for oblations. He must subsist entirely by 
° w b?gging from door to door.* 2 c 

r For the second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family, and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These 
are briefly st&ted to be, reading and teaching the Vddae ; sacri- 
ficing and assisting others to sacrifice; bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts. * r - » * 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching. 13 It is 
remarkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity of the 
priesthood is derived from ’their 1 service at the temples, a Bramin 
is considered as degraded by<*performing acts of worship or* assist- 
ing at sacrifices, as a profession. 14 All Bramins are strongly and 
repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts from low-born, *wicked, 
or unworthy persons.* 15 They are not even to take many presents 
from unexceptionable givers, ap8’ are carefully to avoid making it 
t a habit to accept "of unnecessary presents. 16 When , the regular 
sources fail, a Bramin may, for a mere subsistence, glean; or beg, 
or cultivate, or even (in case of extreme necessity) he may trade ; 
but he must in no extremity enter into service; he must not 
have recourse to popular conversation, must abstain from music, 
singing, dancing, gaming, and generally from everything incon- 
sistent with gravity and composure 17 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Vddas, 18 and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison. 19 Yet 
he*is not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless severi- 
ties. 20 . All that is required is, that his life should be decorous, 
and occupied in the prescribed studies and observances. Even 
his dress is laid down with minuteness; and he may easily be 
< figured (much as learned Bramins are still), quiet and demure, 
clean and deceit, " his hair and beard clipped, his passions sub- 
dued, fyis mantle white, and his body pure ; ” with a staff and a 
cojijr of the t Vddas in his hands, and bright golden rings in his 
ears. 21 WHfen he has paid the three debts, by reading the scrip- 

,2 <Theae rules ate now observed by pro- w Ch. iv. 8l ; x. 109, 110, 111; xi. 
fessed students only — if by them, v 194 — 197. •*** 18 Ch. iv.. 186. 

12 Ch. x. 75, 76, 85. 4 17 Oh. iv. 63, 64. ' 18 Ch. iv. 16, 17. 

i 14 Ch. fit 4$0j>atod iv. £05. A feeling , 18 Ch. ii. 162. 28 Ch. ivj 34. 

which still subsists in, full force. al Chi iv. 35, 36. 
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tures, begetting a ’son, and performing the “regular sacrifices, lie 
may (evehrin the second portion of his life) make* over all* to his 
son, and remain in his fajnily house, with no employment but 
that of an umpire. 22 ^ # • » 

The third portion of a Bramins life he mu§t* spend as? an 
anchorite in the woods. Clad in bark, or in the skin of a black 
antelope, with hist hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the Jjgre* 
earth, he must live * without fire, without a mansion, wholly* 
silent, feeding on roots an J fruit.” He must also submit to nfany 
and harsh mortifications, expose himself, naked, fib the heaviest 
rains, wear humid garmehtsHn winter, and # in summer stfftid in 
the midst of five fires under the burning sun 28 • He must care- 
fully perform all sacrifices and oblations, and considdt it his special . 
duty^to fulfil the 'prescribed forms and ceremonies of religion. 

In the last period of his life* the Bramin is nearly as solitary 
and abstracted as during the thir^* But* he is now released 
from all forms and, external observances: his business ^con- 
templation: his mortifications cease. His # dress more nearly 
resembles tjiat of ordinary ^ramins; and liis abstinence, though 
still great, is not *80 rigid as t^fore. He is no longer to invite 
suffering, but is to cultivate equanimity and^to enjoy delight in 
meditation cm the Divinity ; till, at last, he quits the body " as 
a bird leaves the branch of a tree at its pleasure.” 24 

Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bramin’s life, 
he was entirely excluded from the world, and, during the re- 
maining fourth, besides having his time completely occupied by # 
ceremonies, and in reading the V<?das, he* was expressly debarred 
from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure and from the pursuit 
of ambition. But a little further acquaintance with the # tode 
makes it evident that these rules are founded on a former con- 
dition of the Bramins ; and that, although still regarded the 
model for them conduct, they had already been encroached on 
by the temptations of power aacl riches. 

The King must*have a Bjramin for his most confidential coun- 
sellor; 26 and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy as w^jil 
as in justice and all learning. 28 The whole judicial authority 
(except that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of 
Bramins ; 27 end, although the pqpisal of the sacred writings is 
not withheld from the two nearest classes, 28 yet the*sense of them* 
is oyly to be obtained through the expositjpn of a*Bramin 29 

“Ch. iv. 257. *• % Ch. vii. 58. # 

* Ch. vi 1—29. [Rather “ four fire#’— 26 Ch. vii. 43. # • 

Ed.] . # 27 Ch. viii 1, 9, :yOl,«md60. 

u Ch. vi 33, to the end. _ 28 Ch. x.^L. ^ ® Ch.jx&. 108 — llo. 
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The interpretation of the laws is, expressly confined to the 
Brami&s ; and we can perceive, from the code itself, how large a 
share of the work of legislation was in the hands of that order. 

The property of the sacred class is* as well protected by the 
iaw as its gcfvrar. Liberality to Bramins is made incumbent on 
every virtuous man , 80 and is the especial duty of a King . 81 Sac- 
•rifices and oblations, and ail the. ceremonies of religion, involve 
•leasts and presents to the Bramins , 82 and those gifts must al- 
ways be liberal “ the organs of sense and actiOn,^reputation in 
this life, happfncss in the next, life itself, children, and® cattle, 
are aR destroyed by a sacrifice oftefed *with trifling .gifts to the 
priests” 83 Many penances may be * cemfcuted for large fines, 
t which all go to the sacred class . 84 If a e Bramin finds a f s reasure, 
he keeps it all; if it is found by another person, the King takes 
it, but must give one half to the c Bramins . 85 On failure of heirs, 
the property of others escl\mt^ to f the King,. but that of Bra- 
mins is divided among their class . 80 A learned Braynin is ex- 
empt from all taxation, and ought, r if in want, to be maintained 
by the King 87 ' * c . i 

Stealing the gold of Bramins t incurs an extraordinary punish- 
ment, which is to be inflicted by the King in person, and is 
likely, in most cases, to be capital . 38 Their property is pro- 
tected by many other denunciations; and for injuring their 
cattle, a man is to suffer amputation of half his foot . 39 

4 The military class, though far from being placed off an equal- 
, ity with the Bramins, is still treated with honour. It is indeed 
(Miatriyaa. acknowledged *that the sacerdotal order cannot prosper 
without the military, or the * military ^without the sacerdotal'; 
and tt that the prosperity of both in this world and the next de- 
pends on their cordial union . 40 

The military class enjoys, in a less degree, with respect to the 
Veisyas, the same inequality in ^criminal law that the Bramin 
possesses in respect to all the other classes . 41 The King be- 
longs to this class, as probably do .all his ordinary ministers . 42 
$he command of armies and of military divisions, in short, the 
whole military .profession, and in strictness ' all situations of 

c 

w 

80 ChL xi. 1—0, and iv. 226 — 235. * * have been more appropriate. 

«. c “ (Th. vii. 83-456. ♦ 4 Ch. xi. 117, 128—139. 

88 Ch. iii. 123-1#, especially 138, 143. 85 Ch. viii. 37, 38. M Ch. ix. 188, 189. 

i- * 88 Ch. xi. 39, 40. c Priest L the word 87 Ch. vii. 133*134. t 

used % Sir W. Jones throughout Jiis 88 Ch. viii. 314 — 316, and xi. 101. 

translation ; but as it has Ixsen shown that ^ Ch. viii. 325. ° 40 Ch. ix. 322. 

1 few Bramins p^-formgd the public offices 41 Ch. viii 207, 268. 42 Ch. vii 54. 

6f religion, Some other designation would i 
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command, are also their .birthright. It is indeed very observ- 
* able, that even in the code drawn by themselves, \fith the 
exception of interpreting the law, no interference in the execu- 
tive government is* ever allowed to'Bramins. t 

The duties of the military class are stated tb be, to defend 
the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Vddas, and to 
shun the alluremeftts^of sensual gratification . 48 ** § 

The rank of Veisyas ia not high ; fo» where a Bramin ij en- 
joined to Show hospitality to strangers, he is directed to vewyas. 
show benevolence, even \o a merchant, ancj to give him £ood at 
the same time with his domestics . 44 # • 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the Vt^ias, the duties 
of a Vcfcisya are to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend • 
at interest, and # to cultivate the land . 45 

The practical knowledge required JErom a Veisya is more gene- 
ral th # an that of the other classes’; for in addition to a knowledge 
of the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintance with 
all coihmodities and air soils, he must understand the productions 
and wants* of otter countries, tjie wages of servants, the various 
djalects of men, and whatever /lae belongs to purchase an£ sale . 46 

The duty of a Sfidra is briefly stated to be to serve the other 
classes , 47 but it is more particularly "explained in dif- sad**, 
ferent places that his chief duty is to serve the Bramins ; 48 and 
it is specially permitted to him, in case of want of subsistence 
and inability to procure service from that class, to serve a Csha- 
triya; or if even that service cannot be # obtained, to attend on* 
an opulent Veisya . 49 It is a general rule that, in times of dis- 
tress, each of the classes may subsist by the occupations alighted 
to those beneath it, but must never encroach on the employ- 
ments of those above it. A Sfidra has no class beneath him ; 
but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, 
especially joiner^ and mfosonry* painting and writing . 50 

A Sfidra may perform sapriffces with the omission of the hoty 
texts ; 61 yet it is an offence* requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing . 62 A Bramin must not read the Vdd!i, 
even to himself, m the presence of a Sfidra . 58 ffo teach him the 


* Chap, i 89. 44 Ch. iil 112. 

45 Ch. L 90. « Ch. ix. 329 — 332. 

47 Ch. i 91. 48 Oh. ix. 334. 

48 Ch. x. 121. - 

40 Ch. x. 99, 100. I do not obsenjp in 
Menu the permission which is stated to be 
somewhere expressly* given to«a Sfidra to 



brooke, Asiatic Researches, v. 63.) ^heir* , 
employment fli husbandry, however, is 
now so eompon, tha^raost people conceive i 
it to be the special business of the*cast. 

** Ch. x. 127, 128. 

“ Ch. x. 109, 110. *111, #nd xi. 42, 43. 1 

“ Ch. iv«99. '• 
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law, or to instruct him in the mode of expiating sin, ninlra a 
Bramin into the hell called Asamvrita. 

It is even forbidden^ to give hiia temporal advice . 84 No 
^offence is nqpre repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against 
than that t>f a Bramin receiving a gift from a SMra : it cannot 
even be expiated by penapee, until the gift^has been restored . 88 
,‘A"i$ramin, starving, may take dry grain from a SMra, but must 
never eat meat cooked by him. A Sudra is to be fed by the 
leavings of his toaster, or by his refuse grain, and clad in his 
worn-out garments. 8 ? He must amass t no wealth, even if he has 
the power, lest^he become proud, and give pain to Bitunins . 87 

If a SMramse abusive language to one of a superior class, his 
tongue is to be slit 88 If he sit on the* same seat with a r Bramin, 
he is to have a gash made on the part offending . 89 If he*advise 
him about his religjpus duties, hot oil is to be dropped into his 
mo&th and ears . 69 '* < 

0 These are specimens of the laws, ..equally ludicrous and in- 
human, which are made in favour of the other classes against 
the Sbdras. < ' > ' 

The proper naipe of a SMfa^is directed to be expressive® of 
‘’contempt , 61 and the religious penance for killing him is the 
same as for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various 
other animals . 62 

, Yet, though the degraded state of a SMra be sufficiently 
evident, his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. 
SMras are universally termed the servile class; and, in one 
place, it is declared that a SMra, tliough emancipated by his 
master, is not released from a state' of servitude, “for,” it is 


added, “ of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he be 
divested ? ” 63 

Yet every SMra is not necessarily the slave of an individual ; 
( for it has been seen that they are allowed to offer their services 
to whom they please, and even to exercise trades on their own 
account : there is nothing to lead *to a belief that they are the 
slaves of the state ; and, indeed, the exemptjpn of SMras from 
the Jaws agaii&t emigration , 64 shows that no perfect right to 
th§Lp services was deemed to exist anywhere. 

Their right to property (which was denied to slaves* 8 ) is 


’ “ Ch. iv. 80, 81. * Chi via. 2?2. , « Ch.il 81. 

** Ch.xl W4— JJ7, and x, 111. « Ch, xl 181, 182. » Ch. viii. 414. 

f “Ch.S.126. 1 *’»Ch. x. 129. * •* Ch."ii. 24. • Ch. viii. 418. 

, * Ctu rii 1 220, c <■ M Ch. viil 281. t c For one instancy oh. ix. 167. 
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against their master, who’ can only correct them -in a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
and younger brothers . 67 #That there wf re some Sddra slaves is 
indisputable; but tfcfere is every reason to believe# that men of 
the other classes were also liable Jo fall into servitude 

The condition of Stidras, therefore; was much better than that , 
of the public slaves under some ancient *republics, and; indeed,*, 
than that of the # villains of* the middle ages, or any other seiwilo 
class with which we are acquainted . 68 • • 

Though the line between ihe different classes was so strongly 
marked, the? means # ta£en to prevent their mixture do Mixture of 
not seem to have been nearly so much attended ho as clflfl808 ’ 
in aftei* times. The law in this respect seems rather dictated 
by jealousy of the? honour of \ he women of the upper classes 
than by regard for the purity of docents. # 

Men of the threfc first classes are Ireely indulged in the cltoice 
of women* from any inferior cast * 0 provided? they do not giv^ 
them the first place in their ’family. 70 * But no marriage is per- 
mitted witlf womto of a. higher class : criminal intercourse with 
them is checked by the severest penalties ; 71 $nd their offspring 
is degraded far below either of its % parents . 72 The son of & 
Bramin, by a woman of the class next below him, takes a 
station intermediate between his father and mother ; 78 and the 
daughters of such connexions, if they go on marrying Bramii\s 
for seven generations, restore their progeny to the original 


87 Ch. viii 299, 300. * 

80 [“ The condition' of a Siidra in the 
Hindti system was infinitely preferable to 
that of the helot, the slave, or the serf of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal 
systems. He was independent, his ser- 
vices were optional ; tlffey were dot agri- « 
cultural, but domestic and personal, and# 
claimed adequate compensation. H<? had 
the power of accumulating wealth, or In- 
junctions against his so doing would have 
been superfluous. He ht^l the opportunity 
of rising to rank, for the Purduas record 
dynasties of Stidra kings; and even Manu 
notices their existence. He might to a 
certain extent stiMy and teach religious 
knowledge (‘a believer in. Scripture may 
receive pure knowledge, even from a 
Sfldray Manu, ii. 238), aid he might per*- 
form religious acts. * As a $£dra, without 
injuring another man, performs the lawful 
acts of the twice-born, even thus, without 
being censured, he gains exaltation in thtf 
world, and the next/ Manu, x, 128.| See 

0 \ 1 


also 121 — 131, and Vishnu Purdna, ^#292, , 
and note. 

“ No doubt the Sfldra was considered in 
some degree the property of the Brdhman, 
but he had rights and privileges, and free- 
dom, much beyond any other of the servile 
classes of antiquity/* Mill (Wilson, note,) 
i. 194. 

At Yudhishthira’s inauguration, as de- 
scribed in the Mahdbhdrata, we find that, 
although the principal guests are Brdh* 
mans and warriors, “ the invitations are 
extended to respectable Vaisyas and to 
Sfldras ubiversally; the agricultural and 
servile classes thus having their due con- 
sideration, even at a ceremonial of “aVeli- 
gious as well as of a political tendency/* 
At the actual sa&rifice, ^owever, no Sfldras 
were presents See Wflson, Journ.R. A. S. 
vol. vii p. 138 . — Ed.] 

* fch. ii. 238 — 240, and iiv 13. 

70 Ch.iii. 14— 19. / , 

71 Ch. viii.«06, 371-^377. * 

** Ch. x. 11— 1ft . . 7 * 0 C*. x. 6. 
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purity of the, sacerdotal class ; 74 but the son of a Stidra by a 
Bramin woman is a Chand&la, “ the lowest of mortals,” 75 and 
his intercourse with wqraep of the higher classes produces " a 
, rate more foul than their begetter” 76 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even 
in the time of* Menu ; andr there is a striking contrast between 

* t5e cordial festivity Recommended to Bfttmins with their own 
class, and the constrained hospitality with .whicft they are 
directed to prepare food after the Bramins for ‘a militfury man 
coming as a guest. 17 But there k nt> prohibition in the code 
against eatings with otlfef classes, pr t partaking of* food cooked 
by them (which is now the great occasion for loss of cast), except 
in the case of Sudras ; and even thfen the offence is 'expiated 
by living on water-gruel for seven days. 78 * * 

Loss of cast seams, iil # general, to have been ' incurred by 
crifnes, or by omitting the p {’escribed expiations for offences. 
f It is remarkable that, in the fourjclasses, no place* is assigned 
to artisans: Sudras, ‘indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic 
trade! during a scarcity of other employment, but it is not 
said to whom the employ ipent Tegularly belongs. From sdmo 
*of the allotments mentioned in Chap. X. it would appear that 
the artisans were supplied, as tfhey are now, from the 'mixed 
classes: a circumstance which affords ground for surmise that 
♦the division into casts took place while arts were in too simple 
a state to require separate workmen for each; and also that 
many generations had elapsed between that division and the 
code to allow so important a portion of the employments of the 

• community to be filled by classes formed subsequently to the 
original distribution of the people. 


CHAPTER, II. 

I 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of the society thus constituted was vested in 
an absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on 
government employs the boldest poetical figures to display the 
irresistible pdwer, tljp glory, and almost the divinity of a King. 1 
fie was subject, indeed, to no legal control by human autho.- 
' « * 

" Ok. X m. . t “ Ch. X. 12. , " Ch. Hi. 110—118. * Ch. xi 158. 

M Ch. i, 29. 80. f All marriage with * Ch. vii 1 — 13. 
women iK Iowot cUJsee w now prohibited., « / *> * 
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rity ; and, although he is threatened with punishment in one 
place, 2 and spoken of • as subject to fine in another; 3 yet no 
means are provided for enforcing thosg penalties, and neither 
the councils nor the* military chiefs appear to * have possessed 
any constitutional power but what they derived *frdln his will- 
He must, however, have been subject to the laws promulgated in 
the name of the Divinity ; and the influence of the Bramins, both • 
with him and with his peoplg, would afford a strong support# to 
the injunctfonsSof the code. * • 

Like ?>ther despots, also,*he jnust have been kept within gome 
bounds by the fear of iputiny and revaltt 4 

The object of the institution of a king is declared to be, to 
restrain violence and to punish evil-doers. 

“ Punishment wakes when guards are asleep.” 

“ If a king were not to punish ,tlje 'guilty* the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a* spit.”** • 

“ Ownership would remain with ftone ; the lowest would over- t 
set the highest.” 5 * • • 

The dutieS of a king are said generally to be, to act in hiS own 
. domains with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, behave 
without duplicity to his friends, and % with lenity to Bramins. 6 * 
Her is -respectfully to attend td the Bramins, and from them to 
leam lessons of modesty and composure ; from them, also, he is 
to leam justice, policy, metaphysics, and theology. From the 
people he is to learn the theory of agriculture, commerce, and 
other practical arts. 7 * • . 

He is to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, and 
resist sloth. * •• 

He is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who 
seem to be of the military class), and to have one learned Bramin 
distinguished above them all, in whom he is to repose AOmmistra- 
his full confidence. He is tb appoint other officers also, Government, 
among whom the ipost conspicuous is the one called “ the Am- 
bassador,” though ho seems rather to be a minister for foreign^ 
affairs. This person, like all the others, must be of noble birth ; 
and must be endued with great abilities, sagacity, and pene- 
tration. He ghould be honest, popular, dexterous in bhsipQss, 

• 1 
• 

2 Ch^vii. 27 — 29. * # Ch. viii. 336. is compelled % the cla*nours of his people 

* In the “Toy Cart/’ a drama written to banish his beloved queen. — See Wil- 
about the commencement of our era, the son’s Hindu Theatre. # • 

king is dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- 4 Ch. vii v 13 — 26. # Ch. vii. 32. 
herd; and in another drama, the Uttara * 7 Ch. vii. 49. 

Kdma Charitra,” th^ great monarch 
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acquainted with countries and with the times, handsome, in- 
trepid, and eloquent 

The army is to be immediately regulated by a commander-in- 
chief; the actual infliction of punishment, by the officers of 
justice.; thS treasury and the, country, by the king himself; 

• peace and war, by the Ambassador. 8 The kiijg was doubtless to 

Superintend. all those departments; but, when tired of overlook- 
ingc the affairs of men, he might allow that duty, to devolve on a 
well-qualified prime minister. 9 r 

. Hie internal administration is to bo conducted by a chain of 
civil officers, consisting of iords of single c to^nshipif or villages, 
lords of 10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns. 10 * ' 

These are all to be appointed by the ting, and each is to report 
all offences and disturbances to his immediate' superior. 

The compensation c of a l6rd of one town is to be the proyisions 
and°other articles to which the king is entitled from the town ; 
fhat of a lord of 2 1 villages, 10 ploughs of land ; the lord of 100 
is to have the land of a ‘'small village; and of 1000, that of a 
large town. 11 c c 

Thefce officers are all to tye u&der the inspection of superin- 
tendents of high rank and great authority. There is to be one 
in every large town or city ; and on them it depends to -check 
the abuses to which the officers of districts (it is said) are 
naturally prone. 12 

The country is also to be partitioned into military divisions, 
in each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an 
approved officer, 18 wHbse territorial "limits do not necessarily 
coftQspond with those of any of the civil magistrates. 

The revenue consists of a share of all grain and of all other 
Revenue, agricultural produce ; taxes on commerce ; a very small 
annual imposition on petty traders and shopkeepers ; and a forced 
service of a day in each month handicraftsmen. 14 

The merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the prime 
post of their commodities, the expenses of travelling, and their 
net profits. o 

The following are the rates of taxation : — 
p£i battle, gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the 

* »*C1l vii. 54-3-69. » Ch. vii. 141. “ [Ch. vii. 119.] In the first case the 

w [The word used in Maim is grdma, compensation is derived from the sm$ll 

explqjned in Wilson's Sans®. Diet, as “a fees in kind, Which still form th^remu- 
village, a hamlet, an inhabited aiyl un- Deration of tho village officers; in the other 
fortified place, in £he midst of fields and three cases, it consists of the King's share 
meadow land, whoj-e men of the servile of the produce of the land specified, 
class mostly reside, and whfre’agriculture 12 Ch. ViL 119-123, 12 Ch. vii. 114. 

thrives:>-feD.]* * * v , M ’Ch k vii.l37,13&, 
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capital stock, one-fiftieth which in time of war or invasion 
may be increased to one-twentieth. • 

On grain, one-twelfth, pne-eighth, or one- sixth, "according to 
the soil and the labour necessary tb cultivate it.” 15 This glso 
may be raised, in cases of emergency, even as far Sis .one-fourth ;• 
and must always have been the most important item of the 
public revenue. * , , * 

On the clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, per- 
fumes, and’seaeral other natural productions and ^manufactures, 
ode-sixth. 14 , 

• • • t 

The king* is also entitled to 20 pea cent, on the profit of all 
sales. 17 ^Escheats for * wdnt of heirs have been* jnentioned as 
being hie, and so also is aU property to which no owner appears 
within three yqara after proclamation. 18 Besides possessing 
mines of his. own, he is entitled to half of all precious minerals 
in the’ earth. 19 Be appears,* likewise, to fiave a right of pre- 
emption on some descriptions of goods. 20 • 

It has been argued that, fin addition to tjie rights which havfe 
just been specified, the king was regarded in the code as pos- 
sessing the absolute property of the land. This opinion js sup- 
ported by a passage (VIII. 39) inhere he is said to be “lord 
paramount of the soil;” and* by another, where it is supposed 
to be directed that an occupier of land shall be responsible to 
the king if he fails to sow it (VIII. 243). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is de- 
prived of its force by a similar passage (VII. 7), where the king is • 
said to be “ the regent of the waters and the lord of the firmament.” 

* The second is answered by denying its correctness ; but £ven 
if undisputed, it might only be a provision against the king’s 
losing his share of the produce in consequence of the neglect of 
the proprietor. A text is also produced in opposition to the 
king’s claim, in hich it *is stated that “ land is the property of 
him who cut away the wood ;”*or, in the words of the commen- 
tator, “ who tilled and cleared it ” (IX. 44). But the conclusive 
argument is, that the king’s share being limited, as above, tb 
one-sixth, or at most one-fourtli, there must haftre been another 
proprietor for the remaining five-sixths or three-fourths* who 
must obviously have had the greatest interest of the two $£the , 
whole property shared. 21 * , 

11 'ftie word* between inverted commas 21 The arguments* in favour of indi- 
ara an addition by.the ancient? commentator vidilhl proprietors are stated in Wilks’s 
Culluca. • • !* Ch. vii. 127 — f!}2. History of Mytorc, i. cfe. v., &nd Appendix, 

11 Qh. viii. 398. u Oh. viii. .30. * p. 483 ; aadL those ih favottr qf the King* 
“ Ch. viii. 39. ® Ch. viii. 399. i# Mill’s History BritiHt Jnflia, i. 180. 
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It is remarkable, however, that so* little allusion is made in 
the code to the property of individuals in land, although so 
many occasions seem to Require it. It* is directly mentioned in 
a passage about boundaries (VIII, 262-2(55), and in another 
place (IX. 49/ 52-54) an argument is illustrated by supposing 
r seed belonging* to one. man to be sown inland belonging to 
another ; and in IV, 280, 233, gifts of land are spoken of as if 
in the power of individuals to coqfel* them; but th c e last two 
passages may be Construed to refer to villages, or 1 6 the king. 

.In c the division of inheritances, tand the rules about mort- 
gages, in describing the Wealth of individuals, and £n disposing 
of the property of banished men, other possessions are men- 
r tioned, but land never alluded to. p * 

Were it not for the passage first quoted (VHI. 262-265), we 
might conclude that #11 laird r was held in common by the \illage 
communities, as is still the '“case m many parts of India; and 
this may, perhaps/have been ‘the general rule, although indi- 
viduals may have possessed property by grants of land from the 
village^ or of his share of the produce from the king. 

The king is recommended c to c fffc: his capital in a fertile paft-t 
ofihe court, of his dominions^ but in an immediate neighbourhood 
difficult of access, and incapable of Supporting invading armies. ’ 
He should keep his fortress always well garrisoned and pro- 
visioned. In the .centre should be his own palace, also de- 
fensible, “well finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water 
and trees.” He iathen .to choose a queen distinguished for birth 
and beauty, and to appoint a domestic priest. 22 

He is to rise in the last watch of the night, and, after sacri- 
fices, to hold a court in a hall decently splendid, and to dismiss 
his subjects with kind looks and words. This done, he is to 
assemble his council on r a mountain or a ten-ace, in a bower or 
a forest, or other lonely place, without listeners; from which 
women and talking-birds are to be carefully removed. He is 
then, after manly exercises and bathing, to dine in his private 
apartments, and this time and midnight are ..to be allotted to 
the regulation of his family, to considering appointments, and 
suclj (Otlfer public business as is most of a personal nature. 28 
«' He is now,«£lso, to give some time to relaxation ; and then to 
review his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and 
afterwards to deceive the reports of his emissaries. At lehgth 
he withdraws to his most private apartments to supper; and, 
after indulging f&r some time in mtisic, is to retire to rest. 31 

* Ch.Vif. 6& t — 78.' < * Ch. vit H5-J51. . * Ch. vii. 216—225. 

^ a 
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This rational and pleasing picture is broken by the mention of 
many of those precautions which must take from all the 'enjoy- 
ments of an Asiatic monarch. His fop f d is only to be served by 
trustworthy persons* and is to be accompanied # by antidotes 
against poison. He is to be arpaed when he receives his emis- 
saries ; even his fejnale attendants a$e to be searched, for fear of * 
hidden weapons ; and, whether at home *or abroad, he is t(T ba 
constantly # on his guard agniqst the plots of his enemies. # 

Foreign policy and war are the subjects of many of the fules 
for government. These ere .interesting, from the clear r^y. 
proofs whidh they .afford of the division of India, even at that 
early period, into many unequal and independent states ; and 
also frofn the signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle * 
people. The king* is to provide for. his safety by vigilance and 
a state of preparation ; but he i§ to act on fill occasions without 
guile, and never Vith insincerity The arts which may be 
employed 'against enemies are four; presents, sowing divisions, 
negotiations, and force of* arms : the Wise? it is said, prefer the 
two last . 26 # ' • 

•The. king is to regard his neArdst neighbours and their allies as 
hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amicable*, 
and all more remote powers ate neutral . 27 It is remarkable that, 
among the ordinary expedients to be resorted to in difficulties, 
the protection of a more powerful prince is more than on<je 
adverted to . 28 

Yet this protection appears to involve unqualified submission ; * 
and on the last occasion on which it is mentioned, the king is ad- 
vised, if he thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, temper- 
severe alone, although weak, in waging vigorous war without 
fear . 29 

Vast importance is attached to spies, •both in foreign politics 
and in war. Minute instnfctiqps are given regarding the sort of 
persons to be emplpyed, some of whom are of the same descrip- 
tion that are now used in India,— active artful youths, degraded 
anchorets, distressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, and ficti- 
tious penitents . 80 * 

The rules qf war are simple ; and, being drawn up by Bramins, 
they show nothing of the practical ability for whict^the w\» 
Indians are often distinguished at present. * • 

The plan of a caippaign resembles those # of the Greek republics 

• * « 

■ Ch. vii. 108, 104, • Ch. vii. 109. * * * dL tfi. 158. 

• Ch. vii 169. t viii 175, 176. • « ".Ctovij. 154. 
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or the^early days of Rome; and seems suited to 'countries of 
much less extent than those which now exist in India. 

The king is to march when the vernal or autumnal crop is on 
the ground, apd is to advance straight to the 'capital. In another 
f>lace 100 bowmen in a fort are said to be a match for 10,000 
^enemies ; so far was the art„of attack behind that of defence : a 
aie^» therefore, is out of the question ; but, if* not opposed, the 
king is to ravage the country, and intrigue with the enemy's 
chiefs, until he^an bring his foe to an action on favourable terms, 81 
» or, wtyt is still more desirable, bring Jhina to terms by negotiation. 
Armies were ^composed* of cavalry and ^infantry. • The great 
weapon of both was probably the bow, together with the sword 
and target. Elephants were much employed in war ; and chariots 
seem still to have formed an. important brand? of* the army/ 
Several different orders of pi$rch and battle are briefly given. 
The icing is advised to recruit his fSrces from the upper parts of 
Hindostan, where the best men are stillcfounci. 83 He i&in person 
' to set an example of valour to his troops, and is recommended to 
encourage them, when drawn up fob battle, with shobt and ani- 
mated speeches. # v, * 

• Prize property belongs the individual who took it ; but 
when not captured separately, it i» to be distributed among the 
troops. 88 

,The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and 
mischievously barbed arrows, and fire arrows, are all prohibited. 
There are many situations in which it is by no means allowable 
to destroy the enemy. ‘Among those who must always be spared 
are Wiarmed or wounded men, and those who have broken their 
weapon, and one who asks his life, and one who says, “ I am thy 
captive. Other prohibitions are still more generous : a man on 
horseback or in a chariot is not to kill one on foot ; nor is it 
allowed to kill one who sits dowi* fatigued, or who sleeps, or who 
flees, or who is fighting with anotfier man. 84 

The settlement of a conquered country is conducted on equally 
literal principles. Immediate security is to be % assured to all by 
proclamation. The religion and laws of the country are to be 
mainteiried and respected ; and as soon as time has been allowed 
•for ascertain!^ that the conquered people are to te trusted, a 
prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the throne, and 
* f f 0 % 

* Ch. vii * trict near Delhi, Jaipur (1), Kanauj, and 

bop in Kurukshetra, the Mathura: of. also ii 19,~~El).] 

Matayas, thf inhabitants of ftmchdla and •“ Ch, vii. 96, 97. 

Stirasena,” $Mknu* vii.rl$3,) i e. the dis* ** Ch. vii SO— 93. r 

i • • • 
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to hold his kingdom as a dependence on the conqueror. 8 ** 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the King’s*house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness , 86 not a syllable is 
said regarding that # *of the army, or the source frjm which its 
support is derived. The practice of modem Hindft nations would? 
lead us to suppose ^hat it was maintained by assignments of land ^ 
to the chiefs ; but, if that practice had existed at the time of v the 
code, it is # impQSsible that so important a body as those chiefs 
would have fdrmed should not have been alluded tp in discussing 
the infernal administration; .even if no rulqs were suggested for 
regulating their attendance, and for securing some portion of the 
King’s authority over tte" lands thus alienated.* .It is possible 
that tlffe army may have been paid by separate assignments of 1 
land to each individual soldier, Jin the same manner as the local 
troops of the small states in the qopth of India (which have been 
little visited by the Mahorde tans)* are still; and this opinion 
derives sOme support frpm the •payment of the civil officers 
having been provided for by Such assignments . 87 

From onb passeige it would* appear that the monarchy destended, 
undivided, to one son, probably (According to Hindd rule). to him 
whom his father regarded as most wojthy. • 


CHAPTfeR III . 

ADMINISTRATION of justice. 

Justice is to be administered by the King in person, assisted by" 
Bramins and other counsellors ; 1 or that function may General rules, 
be deputed to one Bramin, aided by three assessors of the same 
class . 2 There is no exception* made for the conduct of criminal 
trials; but it may* be gathened from the general tone of the laws, 
that the King is expected to take a more active share in this 
department than*in the investigation of civil causes. 

From the silence of the code regarding local administration, it 
may perhaps be inferred that the King’s representative fills his 
place in the courts of justice, at towns remote ftom the royaf 1 
resjjience . 8 * 

• • . 

* Ch. vii. 201 — 203. . * The early practice of .the Hindus re- 

m Ch. vii. 120. corded in other boo& leases this question 1 

37 See ch. vii. 119, already inferred tA in some uncertainly f for; inethose books, 

1 Ch. viii. 1, % 2 Ch. viii. 9—11. 4t appears that* there .wete Jocal judges 
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The King is entitled to 5 per ceni*on all debts admitted by 
the defendant on trial, and to 10 per cent, on all denied and 
proved. 4 This fee probably went direct to the judges, who would 
thus*, be remunerated without infringing the Mw against Bramins 
^brving for hire. c 

A King or judge in trying causes is carefully to observe the 
countenances, gestures, «and mode of speech of the parties and 
witnesses. He is to attend to local usages of districts, the pecu- 
liar laws of classes and rules of families, and th$ customs of 
trader^?: when not inconsistent with,, the above, he is to observe 
the principles established by dormer judges. 

Neither he fior his officers are to encourage litigation, though 
* they must show no slackness in taking up any suit regularly in- 
stituted. 5 , '» O 

A King is reckoned among the worst of criminals who receives 
. his revenue from his subjects VithotfL affording^them due protec- 
tion in return. 6 o . • 

£ 

The King is enjoined tc bear ^ith rough language from irri- 
tated litigants, as well as from old f or sick people, "who come 
before him. 7 < 

f He is also cautioned against deciding causes on his own judg- 
ment, without consulting persons -learned in the law; 8 and is 
positively forbidden to disturb any transaction that has once 
been settled conformably to law. 9 In trials he is to adhere to 

established practice. 10 
■ ■ « 

Criminal Law. 

Tljp criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code, 
fri^.i«.i together with the religious penances, leaves a more un- 
*“ w - favourable impression of the early Hindtis than any 
other part of the Institutes. 

It is npt, however,, sanguinary, unleSs when' influenced by 
superstition or by the prejudice “of cast; and if punishments 

appointed by the King in different parts though these might advise, the decision 

of the country ; and also a provision for rested with the K*pg. The precise date 

arbitrations, to be authorized by the when this system was in perfection is not 

judges, in three gradations, — first* of kins- , stated. — Colebrooke on the Hindu Courts 
men ; secondly, of men of the same trade ; of Judicature, Transactions of the Royal 

Mid tiftfbly, of townsmen : an appeal from ^ Asiatic Society , vol. ii. p. 186. [Wilson, in 

V the first lying to tlft secondhand from the a note to Mill (vol. i. p. 213), assigns these 

second to the third. c Appeals lay from all regulations to “a period not long subse- 

4 three to^the local cou^rt, from (hat to the quent to the cod# of Manu, if not.pon- 

chief court at the capital, and from that temporary.” — $&] 
to the King in bis own court, composed of 4 gh. viii. 189. 5 Gh. viii. 41 — 46. 

a certain numbe^of judges, to whom were 4 Ch. viii. 307. 7 Ch. viii. 312. 

joined his mifiisters, aiid his dorrestic chap- 1 Ch. viii* 390. 9 Ch. ix. 233. 

lain (who wa*t<? direct h» conscience) ; but, c w ,Ch. viii, 45. o 
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are, in some cases, too severe, in others they are fat too lenient. 
Mutilation (chiefly of the hand) is among the punishments, as 
in all Asiatic codes. Burning alive is # one of the inflictions on 
offenders against the sacerdotal order; but it* is $n honourable 
distinction from most ancient Qodes, that torture fe never em- 
ployed either agajnst witnesses or criminals. But the laxness,, 
confusion, and barbarism which pervade *this branch of the la\f 
seem to prove that it was*chpwn from the practice of very e&rly 
times; ana the adoption of it at the time of the* compilation of 
these Institutes shows amunwnproved condition even then, though 
it is not uhlikely thjt parts of it were early superseded by an 
arbitrary system more conformable to reason, as is the case in 
Hindti Countries in modem times; and by no means improbable ' 
that the bloody la\frs in favour of religion and of the priesthood, 
though inserted in the code by tbp Bramin author, as the ideal 
perfection of a Hhidti criminal latf * may never have been acted 
on by anjf Cshatriya King . 11 • • $ 

The punishments, though not alwajte in* themselves severe, are 
often disprbporti&ned to the offence; and are frequently* so in- 
distinctly or contradictorily declared as to lqave the fate of an 
offender quite uncertain. • * 

' Both these faults are conspicuous in the following instance : — 
Slaying a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, 
and violating the bed of one's natural or spiritual father, are all 
classed under one head, and subject to one punishment . 12 That 
punishment is at first declared £o be, branding on the forehead/ 
banishment, and absolute exclusion from* the society of mankind 
(unless previously expiated by penance , 13 in >yhich case the highest 
fine is to be substituted for branding) ; and this is declared appli- 
cable to all the classes . 14 Yet it is immediately afterwards directed 
that, when expiation has been performed, a priest guilty of those 
offences shall pay the middle fi|fe, and shall in no case be deprived 
of his effects or the society of his family ; while it is . pronounced 
that, the other classes, even after expiation, shall, in case of pre- 
meditation, suffer death . 15 

Still more inconsistent are the punishments* for adultery and 
what are called overt acts of adulterous inclination. Ambng these 
last are included, talking to the wife of another fyan at a^place# 

11 In the " Toy Cart** the earliest of successful rebellion,* and although the 
the Hindti dramas, and written about the Bramin’ s fhnocencei is proved, this open 
commencement ofcour erafttris extravagant defiance of the laws of Menu is not made 
veneration for Bramins nowhere appears. a charge against thegdethitmed prince. i 
The King sentences one of th$t class cop- M Oh. ix. 235. § 1* Ck. ix. 237. 0 

vipted of murder* to be put to death; and 14 Ch. ix? 240. 14 Chj ix. 241, 242. 

though he is afterwards deposed by % * ' 9 § 
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of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or at the confluence of rivers; send- 
ing her flowers or perfumes; touching her apparel or her orna- 
ments, and sitting on the f same couchwith her ; 1# yet the penalty 
is banishment, with such boclily marks as mly excite aversion. 17 
* For adultery itself, it is first declared, without reserve, that the 
, woman is to he devoured ,by dogs, and the ^man Burned on an 
•iron bed; 18 yet, in the? verses next following, it appears that the 
punishment of adultery without aggravation is a, fine of from 500 
to 1000 panae. la The punishment, indeed, increases in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the party offended against. Even a soldier 
committing adultery witbradlramin woman^ifshe be of eminently 
good qualities, and properly guarded, is to be burned alive in a 
fire of dry grass or reeds. 20 These flat*contradictions carp only be 
accounted for by supposing .that, the compile? put down the laws 
of different periods,, or those, supported by different authorities, 
without considering how they bore*on each other. 
f There is no express punishment for murder. From one pas- 
sage 21 it would appear that it (as well as arson and robbery at- 
tended with violence) is capital, and 'that the slighterpunishments 
mentioned in othey places were' iii cases where there was no pre- 
hieditation ; but, as the mprder of particular descriptions of per- 
sons is afterwards declared capital* 22 it remains doubtful what' is 
the punishment for the offence in simple cases. 

, Theft is punished, if small, with fine; if of greater amount, 
with cutting off the hand; but if the thief be taken with the 
stolen goods upoq him,,it is capital. 28 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
areriiable to the same punishment as the thief. 24 

It is remarkable that, in cases of small theft, the fine of a Bra- 
min offender is at least eight times as great as that of a Stidra, 
and the scale varies in a similar manner and proportion between 
all the classes. 24 A King committing‘an offence is to pay a thou- 
sand times as great a fine as woufd be exacted from an ordinary 
person. 28 Robbery seems to incur amputation of the limb princi- 
pally employed. If accompanied with violence it is capital; and 
all who shelter ftbbers, or supply them with food or implements, 
are to bfe punished with death. 

i Barging rg^al edicts, causing dissensions among great min- 


M Ch. vffi. S56, 357. 

» Ch. viL 376, <382— 385. 
“ Ch.sx. S32* • , 

* Ch^viii. 3^7,3^ 8 


" Ch. viii. 852. * * 18 Ch.'viii 871 872. 

* Ch. viit%77. ” Ch. viii 344-847. 

“ Ch. i» 270. " Ch. ix. 278. 

“ Ch. viii 386. » 
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isters, adhering to the King’s enemies, and slaying women, priests, 
or children, are put under one head as capital. 21 * 

Men who openly oppqse the King’s authority, who rob his 
treasury, or steal his elephants, horses, ’or cars, are liable to capi- 
tal punishment ; as are those who break into a terupte to steal 28 ’ 
For cutting purses, the first offencp is cutting, off the fingers , 
the second the hand, the third is capital. 28 . •• . ’ 

False evidence is to be. punished with banishment accompa- 
nied by fine, oxcept in case o’f a Bramin, when it ois banishihent 
alone. 8 * . , , > 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do .not assist in ^repelling an attempt to plunder a town, 81 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the ‘ 
highway. .. • , 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves, are to 
be punished like the thieves. 8 * 

Gamesters and kee’pers yf gaming-houses aae liable to corporal 
punishment 88 * ' « 5 

Most othfer offences are ptinished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. , 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas, or Jail short of 250. 84 » 

‘Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with 
Sudras, who are liable to be whipped. It is to be observed, 
however, that this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
even by a Bramin. 8 * 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the in- * 
equality of punishments among the cants, but even in this 
branch of the law are* traces of a civilized spirit. Meq. re- 
proaching their neighbours with lameness, blindness, or any 
other natural infirmity, are liable to a small fine, even if they • 
speak the truth. 89 . 

Assaults, if among equals}' are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood drawn, a larger sum Tor a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone. 8 * The pibdigious inequality into which the 
penalty runs between men of different classes has already beeh 
noticed. 88 v 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted »in self- 

defence; in ’consequence of beiifg forcibly obstructed i&jthe. 

) 

J Ch. ix. 232. 28 Ch. ix. 280. this code wu compiled. [Culltica explains t 

9 €!h. ix. 277. 9 Ch. viii. 120-123. it as referring to robbers, &c. — E dJ 

11 Ch. ix. 274. If thiif law does not «*Ch. ix. 272. * Ch. ix. 224. 

refer to foreign enemies, it shows that 84 Ch. viii. 138. ¥ Ch.’viii. 267-277. < 

gang robbery, now so well known under 9 Ch. viii. 274. » l7 jChPviij. 284. 4 

the name of dacoity, existed even when a * P. 13. * , # , 
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execution of one's duty, or in defence of persons unjustly 
attached. 3 * 

Furious and careless driving involves fines as different, in 
degree as the loss occasioned by the death r of a man and of the 
" lowest animal; 10 

Persons defiling the highways are subject to a small fine, 
c besides being obliged to remove the nuisaijce.'* 1 

Ministers taking bribes in private affairs are punished by 
confiscation of their property. 42 ' 6 

. Tfee offences of, physicians or sprgeotis who injuVe their 
patients for want of sl^ll; breaking hedges, palisades, and 
earthen ideas'; mixing pure with imjftire commodities, and 
other impositions on purchasers, ar$ all lumped up *under a 
penalty of from 250 to 5()0 panas. 48 Selling bad grain for good, 
however, incurs severe corporal punishment; 44 and, what far 
more passes the limits of just distinction, a <goldsmith guilty of 
fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with razors. 46 , 

Some offences not, noticed by other codes are punished in this 
. one with whimsical disregard to their relative importance ; for- 
saking ones parents, son, or wife* for instance, is punished by a 
«iine of 600 panas ; and no£ inviting one’s next neighbour to enter- 
tainments on certain occasions, by a fine of one m&sha of silver. 46 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary. Besides main- 
taining patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the King is 
to have many spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them into situations where they may be entrapped. When fair 
means fail, the prince is to seize them and put them to death, 
wi$i their relations : the ancient commentator, CuMca, inserts, 
“ on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their relations ; ” 
which, no doubt, would be a material improvement on the text, 
but for which there is no authority 47 

Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture,, 
open heretics, men who perform not the duties of their several 
classes, and sellers of spirituous 4 liquors, are to be instantly 
‘banished the town. 48 

o 

2. Civil Law. 

f f 

jphe lawsjfor civil judicature are very superior to the penal 
Syu law. cdfie, and, indeed, are much more rational and ma- 
tured than cduld we^J. be expected of so early. an age. v 

* Ch. via. 348, Ac.. • 6h. viii. 290—298. ** « Ch.ix. 282, 288. ' 

"Ch.ix.23r.,, "Ch.ix.284A.287. ".Ch. ix. 291.' 

* C%. ife 292.' . « Ch. viL 389, 892. « Ch. ix. 262-269. 
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Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, 
or the decision to go by default 49 against the defend- of 
ant ; and rules then given in case the matter comes to P l,oceedin * 
a trial. f * 

The witnesses must be examined standing in*tlie middle of 
the court-room, and in the presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously aidless a particular fo,rm of exhortation* to > 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of fafte evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
be follcfwed in a future $jbate^° If there are no witnesses, the 
judge must admit the oaths of the par^iep. 51 

The law of evidence ih many particulars resembles that of 
England: persons having, a pecuniary interest in the Law 0 f 
cause, infamous persons, menial servants, familiar evidence * 
friends, with others disqualified <^n . slighter grounds, are in 
the first instance o excluded >from v giving testimony; but, t in 
default of 4>ther evidence, almost every description of persons 
may be examined, the judge making d ue allowance for the dis- 
qualifying causes. 1 * * .> 

fwo exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-inten- 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in’ Europe than the, 
rules themselves. One is the ^declaration that a giver of false ^ 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment, 53 
shall not lose a seat in heaven ; and, though bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a meritorious action. 54 
The other does not relate to judicial evidence; but pronounces 
that, in courting a womaa,#n an affair where grass or fruit lias 
been eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made for the pre- 
servation of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath. 55 

From these passages it has been assunjed that the Hindfi law 
gives a direct sanction to f perjury ; and to this has been ascribed 
the prevalence of false evidpnc#, which is common to men of all 
religions in India: yet there is more space devoted in this code 
to the prohibition of false evidence, than to that of any other 
crime, and the offence is denounced in terms ar; awful as have 
ever been applied to it in any European treatise either, of reli- 
gion or of lav?. 56 •» . \ 

. ^ 

w Ch. viii 52 — 57. 80 Ch. viil 79 — 101. of the text were repugnant to the moral 
M Oh. viii 101. “ Ch. viii. 61 — 72. feeling of tli^ community. * 

M The ancient Commerifcator CullOca 51 Ch. viii 103, 104. 
inserts, after “ capital punishment,” the 68 Ch. viii 112. 
words, “ through inadvertence or error ; ” M “ Marking well all jbbe murders com- 
which proves that in his time the words prehended in "the crime of perjury, declare 
• * 5) J u \ 
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A party advancing a wilfully false* plea or defence is liable to 
Mode of a heavy fine : a judicious rule, which is pushed to ab- 
surdity in subjecting to cofpcjral punishment a plaintiff 
wljo procrastinates the* prbsecution of his* demand. 67 Appeals 
to ordeal are admitted, as might be expected in so superstitious 
a people. 68 r 

* The following statement of the principal titles of law implies 
an advanced *stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, be 
deficient in clearness and good sense, if it were not for the mix- 
ture of civil and criminal suits -—1st* debt on loans for con- 
sumption ; 2nd, deposits $nd loans for use ; 3rd, sale without 
ownership ; r 4th, concerns among parlnefs ;* 5th, subtraction of 
what has been given ; 6th, non-payment of \yages or hire ; 7th, 
non-performance of agreements; 8th, rescission of sale and 
purchase ; 9th, disputes .between master and servant ; 10th, 
contests on boundaries; Flth aftd 12th, assault and slander; 
13th, larceny ; l^th, robbery and other Violence ; 15th, adul- 
tery ; 16th, altercation between man *and wife, and their several 
duties ; 17th, the law of inheritance ; 18th, •gaming with dice 
and \jrith living creatures. 59 Soqie of these heads are treated* of 
.in a full and satisfactory manner, while the rules in others are 
, meagre, and such as to show that the transactions they relate* to 
'were still in a simple state. I shall only mention a few of the 
most remarkable provisions under each head. 

A creditor is authorized, before complaining to the court, to 
Debts, recover his property by any means in his power, re- 
sorting even to force within certain bounds. 60 

This law still operates so strongly in some Hindu states, tKat 
a creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even 
keeps him for a period without food and exposed to the sun, to 
compel him to produce,. the money he owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, pec foensem a for a Bramin to 5 
interests of per cent. for a Stidra* It is reduced one-half when 
money. there is a pledge, and -cdkses altogether if the pledge 
fcan be used for the profit of the lender. 61 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bottomry 

tbqp Jbho whole truth with precision;”—- with a potsherd to beg food at the door 
Ciu/iiL 101. * of his enemy.”— •“ Headlong, in utter 

” Whatever places of torture have been darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble 
prepared for the Slayer of a priest, those into hell, whey being interrogated on a 
placep are ordained for witness who judicial inquiry, answers one question 
gives false evidence.” — Ch. viii, 89. 0 falsely.”— Cn. viii. 93, 94. 

“ Naked &nd shorn, tormented with ** Ch. viii. 58, 59. M Ch. viii. 114— 116. 
hunger aijd thirst, and deprived of sight, w Ch. viii. 4-*7. 60 Ch. viii. 48 — 50. 
shall the mgn who giv^a fafte evidence f go 61 Ch. viii. 140 — 143. 
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for sea voyages, and on similar risk by land; and others for 
preventing the accumulation of interest on money above the 
original amount of the principal .* 2 # 

Various rules regaining sureties for personal apjpqarance and 
pecuniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, arts contract*, 
introduced under thig head. , • 

Fraudulent contracts; and contracts entered into for illegal ' 
purposes, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for tjsc 
support of the* family of his absent master, is binding on flio 
master. 6 ^ • . , . 

A sale by a person not the owner is "Void, unless made in tlio 
open manket; in that case it is valid if the purchaser S(vlewithullt 
can produce the seller, otherwise the right owner may 
take the property <on*paying half the value .* 4 
A trader breaking his promise jsftcr be fined; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be*banished. 65 * * • 

A sale may be unsettled ljy either *party within ten days after # 
it is made, but not later . 66 * • • 

Disputes fletweefi master and servant refer almost Dis P ofi«i»- 
entirely to herdsmen and their» responsibilities, about and fiA v.uit, 
cattle . 67 „ 

Boundaries of villages are t» be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, DUpnte* 
and building temples along them, as well as other open ixmmiariw. 
marks above ground, and secret ones buried in the eai-th. In 
case of disputes, witnesses are to be examined # on oath, in tlio 
presence of all the parties concerned, pitting earth on then- 
heads, wearing chaplets of ‘red flowers, and clad in red garments. 
If the question cannot be settled by evidence, the King must 
make a general inquiry and fix the boundary by authority. The 
same' course is to be adopted about the ^boundaries of private 
fields . 68 ’* 

£f 

The rules regarding man and wife are full 'of pueri- RcItlt j„ na . 
lities ; the most important ones shall be stated after a ^ana f 
short account of the Jaws relating to marriage. Wlf ”' 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawful. "Of these, four 
only are allowed to Bramins, which (though differing in lhinutc 
particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall, give ai^ay 
his daughter without receiving a price. Ttfe remaining two 
forms *are permitted the military class alone, and are ab«n- 

• Ch. rui. 151, 156, 157. ® ChTviii. 158—167. “> Ch. tiii. 1&7-202, 

“ Ch. vui 219, &o. « Ch. v«i. 222. " Ch/vili. ®9V234. 

“ Ch. viii. 245-s265. 
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dantly liberal even with that limitation. One is, when a soldier 
carries off a woman after a victory, and espouses her against her 
will ; and the other, wh c en consummation takes place by mutual 
consent, without any formal ceremony whatever. Two sorts of 
marriage tire* forbidden; whgn the father receives a nuptial 
present; 69 and when th^ woman, from intoxication, or other 
cause, has been- incapable of giving a real consent to the union. 70 
A* girl may marry at eight, or even earlier; and, if her father 
fails to give her a husband for three years after she is marriage- 
able (i. e. capable of being a parent),* she is at liberty to choose 
one for herself. 71 • « 

Men may marry women of the classes 'below them, but on no 
account of those superior to their own. 73 A man must not marry 
within six known degrees, of relationship on either side, ttor with 
any woman whose family n$ i$e, being the same, shows her to be 
oiHhe same race as his own 1 . 78 ' * 

l The marriage 6f people of* equal class is performed by joining 
hands; but a woman of the military class, marrying a Bramin, 
holds an arrow in her hands a Veisya woman, a Whip; and a 
Sudra, the skirt of a mantle. 74 * f « 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first wife 
at least : that of a Bramin with a Sudra is discouraged ; and as a 
first wife, it is positively forbidden. 75 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observe 
mutual fidelity. 75 

From the few casqs hereafter specified, in which the husband 
may take a second Wife, it may be inferred that, with those 
CKtfeptions, he must have but one wife. A man may marry 
again on the death of his wife; but the marriage of widows is 
discouraged, if not prohibited (except in the case of Sfidras). 

A. wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced 
no male children in eleven, may be* superseded by another wife. 76 

It appears, notwithstanding this ‘expression, that the wife first 
a married retains the highest rank m the family. 77 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who Jbear maliqp to their 
husbands, or tre guilty of veiy great extravagance, may also be 
superseded. 78 

' t . « <; • 

^ There is£ however, throughout the 70 Ch, iii 20 — 34. 71 Ch. ix. 88 — 93. 

code,® remarkable wavering on this head, n Ch. iii 12 — 19. 73 Ch. iii. 5. 

the acceptance of a preset being in ge- 74 Ch. iii 44 . 

twfti, spoken of with disgust, as a sale of 9 Ch. i$*40, 47, 101, 102. 
the daughter, while, in some places, the 4 . 99 Ch. ix. 81. 

mode of deposing of presents so received, 77 Ch. ix* 122. 

and the- claims %ming fn^n them, are di»- c 9 Ch. ix» 80; 

cussed (“isdegstl pbintt. c t 
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A wife who leaves her husband's house, or neglects him, for a 
twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether. 7 ** • 

A man going abroad must leave a pjov^ion for his wife. 80 
The wife is bound* to wait for her absent husband for eight 
years, if he be gone on religious dujby ; six, if in pursuit of know- 
ledge or fame ; and tj^ree, if for pleasure only. 81 • 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his brother, 
if he died without children, 6r $ven if (though still alive) he haye 
no hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for SMras, or in case 
of a widow who has lost her husband before consummation. 82 

The natural heirs <jf a nqm are the starts of his b§dy, and their 
sons, and «the sons of ms daughters, when appointed «in inheritance 
default 0 # heirs male to raise up issue to him. 83 

The Son of his wife, begotten by ailear kinsman, at some time 
when his own life had been des^airodfcf; according to the practice 
formerly noticed 84 ^vhicli, though dfsapproved of as heretical, 
would appear to be recognised when - it has actiihlly taken place), ( 
is also entitled to inherit as a son 85 • • 

On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted 
*son succeeds : such a son loses aH claijn on the inheritance of his 
original father ; and is entitled to a sia^th of the property of his 
adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons of the 
body should be born. 86 

On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by Hindtis, with 
whom the importance of a descendant fos the purpose of per- 
forming obsequies is superior to most coftsiderations. Among 
these are included the son of a man’s wife by an uncertain fatten*, 
begotten when he himself has long been absent, and the son of 
his wife of whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, at 
the time of the marriage. * The illegitimate son of his daughter 
by a man whom she afterwards marries, the son of a man by a 
married woman who, has forsaken her husband, or by a widow, 

” Ck 9 Ch. ix. 74.< in modern times, and must have done so 

Chapters. 76. Culluca in his Com- to a great extent in thftt of Cull&ca. 
mentary, addB, ^ after those terms she ' w Ch. ix. 59—70. 88 Ch. ix. 104, 133. 

must follow him ; 99 but the code seems w Ch. ix. 59, &c. * 

rather to refer to tile term at which she Ch. ix. 145. Perhaps this reoo^fl- 

may contract a second marriage. From tion is intended t^ be confined to the sdh 
the contradictions in the code regarding of a Stidra wife, in whom fpich a proceeding 
marriages of widows (as on some other would be legale but it is not so specified 
B + i We ^ er varied in the text, and the language of die code 

at ainerent places or times ; or rather* on this whole subject is contradictory, 
pernaps, that the writer’s opinion and the The practice is at the present riay entirely 
actual practice were at variance. The • forbidden to alLolasses, • • 

opinion against sucl^ marriages prevails, **Ch. i*. 141, 14% 168, 169.* 
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are ^lso admitted into this class; as - are, last of all, his own sons 
by a Sudra wife. 87 These and others (ten in all) are admitted, by 
a fiction of the law, tc^ be f sons, though the author of the code 
liitnself speaks contemptuously of the affiliation, even as afford- 
ing the rnefans of efficacious obsequies. 88 

On the failure of sons come brothers* sons^who are regarded as 
1 standing in the place t>f sons, and who have a right to be adopted, 
ififchey wish it, to the exclusion of t all other persons. 89 On failure 
of* sons, grandsons, adopted sons, and nephews, eftme fathers and 
mothers ; then brothel’s, grandfathers; and grandmothers ; 90 and 
then other relations, su<5h Ms are entitled to perform obsequies to 
common ancestors ; failing them, the preceptor, the fellow-student, 
or the pupil ; and failing them, the Bramins in general ; Or, in case 
the deceased be of another ^lass, the King. 91 ® • 

A father may distribute liis wealth among his sons while he 
litfes (it is not stated whetlifer arbitrarily or ifi fixed proportions), 
* but his power to^iake a wifi is never alluded to. 92 

When a man dies,* his 'sons may either continue to live together' 
witli’ the property united, or they may divide it 'according to 
certain rules, they renjain united, the eldest brother takes, 
possession of the property, .and the others live under him as they 
did under their father. In this* case, the acquisitions of all ‘the 
sons (who have not formally withdrawn) go to augment the com- 
mon stock. 93 

If they divide, one twentieth is set aside for the eldest son, 

* 7 Ch. ix. 159 — l6l, 16V-180. The distribute rests only on the authority of 
whole of these sons, except the son of a Cullqca. [“ In ancestral property, the 
wfti*Ts own body, and his adopted sons, are occupant had joint right only with his 
entirely repudiated by the Hiudd law of sons, analogously in some respects to our 
the present day. entailed estates. One of the great objects 

89 Ch. ix. 161. 80 Ch. ix. 182. of the descent of property is to provide 

90 Ch. ix. 185, 217. for the perpetual performance of obsequial 

5,1 Ch. ix. 186 — 489. The dependence of rites Jo the whole body of deceasod au- 

inheritance on obsequies leads to some cectors. These 'cannot be properly dis- 
remarkable rules. The first sort of ob - 1 charged by aliens to the family, and 
sequies are only performed to the father, therefore they cannot have a valid claim 
grandfather, and great-grandfather. Pre- * to succeed. A man cannot will that a 
c ference is given to those who perform stranger, shall perform hia family rites in 
obsoquies to all three ; then to those who preference to«Siis kinsmen, and cannot, 
perform them to then to one. Those therefore, make away with property eseen- 
who perform obsequies to none of the tial to their celebration.” — Wilson, note 
tlpree are passed over. A great-great* to Mill, i. p. 250. — EnJ 
jjra6dson, by thin rule, would be set aside, oa Ch. ix. 103 — 105. There are excep- 
and the succefision go Jo some collateral tions to this rule ; but it is still so effective 
who was within three degrees of the great- that, in recent times, the humble relations 
grandfather. Afjer thos* who perforin of a man who had raised himself to be 
the first sort of obsequies come tlje more prime minister to the Pdshwa, were ad- 
uuxuerous «body x who only perform the quitted to be entitled to share in his im- 
second. — Omental Magazine , vol. iii. p. mense property, which they so little con- 
179. C&lebrooke’s Digests; vol. iii. p. 623. f tributed to acquire. 

02 Ch? Is. 404. • Even the powefr to 
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one eightieth for the youngest, and one fortieth for the interme- 
diate sons ; the remainder is then equally divided among them 
all. Unmarried daughter dre to be supported by their brothers, 
and receive no share* of the father’s* estate ; 94 but share equally 
with their brothers in that of their mother. 95 • • • 

This equality among the sons’is in case of brothers of equal 
birth; but otherwise the son of a Bramin.wife takes four parts / 
of a Cshatriya, three ; a Veisya, two ; and a Sddra, one. 

One sudh share, or one tenth, is the most the gon of a S&lra 
motlief can take, even if there are no other sons 96 

Eunuchs, outcasts, persons born d$a£ dumb, or blind ; persons 
who haye lost the * jfie of a limb, madmen, anJ idiots, are ex- 
cluded from succession, but must be maintained by the heirs. 

The sons of .excluded persons, however, are capable of in- 
heriting. 97 * . f • 

CHA-PTER IV. 

RELIGION. 

• • # # • 

The religion taught in the Institutes is derived from the Vedas, 

to which scriptures they refer in every page. 1 

There are four Vddas ; but the fourth is rejected by many 
of the learned Hindtis, and the number reduced to three. 

Each Veda is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts. The 
first 2 consists of hymns and prayers ; the second part 3 of precepts 
which inculcate religious duties, and of arguments relating to theo- 
logy. 4 Some of these la5t are embodied in separate tracts, w^icli 
are sometimes inserted in the second part above-mentioned, and 
sometimes are in a detached collection, forming a third part. 5 

Eveiy Vdda likewise contains a treatise explaining the adjust- 
ment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper period 
for the performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The Vddas are not singlfi works; each is the production of 
various authors, ^hose names (in the case of hymns and prayers 
at least) are attached to their compositions* and to whom, 

94 Ck. ix. 112-j-llS. M Ch. ix. 192. ten, so muck progress kas been majle in 
M Ck. ix. 151 — 155. In these rules, the study of the V<5d3te. that the ifc^unt* 
throughout the code, groat confusion is- given in the text is necessarily very incom- 
created by preference shown to sons and plete. For some furUher information, sec 
others, who are “ learned and virtuous ; ” the Additional Appendix (vii.). — Bn.] 
no person being specified t?ho is to decide a «Called Mantra. 8 Brdbmana. 

on their claims to those qualities. • 4 Colebrooke, Asiatic Jftsearcfws, vol. 

w Ch. ix. 201—203. . viii. p. 387. 

1 [Since Elphinstone’s history was writ- # * Upanisltwi. # 
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according to the Hindfis, those passages were separately revealed. 
They ^ere probably written at different periods ; but were com- 
piled in their present form in the 14th fentury before Christ. 6 

Xhey are written in an ancient form of the Sanscrit, so differ- 
rent from that fiow in use that none but the more learned of the 
Bramins themselves can understand them. Only a small portion 
'of them has been translated into European languages; and 
although we possess a summary of their contents (by a writer 
whose judgment and fidelity may be entirely depended on 7 ) 
sufficient to give us a clear notion Qf the general scope 6f their 
doctrines, yet it does not enable us to speak with confidence of 
particulars, oy to assert that no allusfcn" whoever is mad# in any 
part of them to this or that portion of the legends or opinions 
which constitute the body of the modern Hindu faith. 

The primary doctrine of \bhe Vddas is the Unity of God. 
Monotheism. “ There is in truth/’ say repeated texts, “ but one Deity, 
the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the M Universe, whose work is 
tlhe Universe ” 8 , ' 

Ameng the creatures of the Supreme Being-are some superior 
to mar?, who should be adored,' aijd from whom protection and 
favours may be obtained through prayer. The most frequently 
mentioned of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and 
the planets; but other personified powers and virtues likewise 
appear. “The three principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes 
and energies, and most of the other gods .of Hindd mythology, 
are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the Vdda; but 
the worship of deified heroes is no part Of the system.” 9 

BrahmA, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pre- 
eminence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration ; 10 and 
Mr. Colebrooke could discover no passage in which their incar- 
nations were suggested. There seem to have bedh no images, and 
no visible types of the objects of Worship. 11 

. e * 

See Appendix I. swiftly ; without hands, grasping all 

* Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, worlds ; without eyes, all-surveying ; 

vol. viil p. 369. . c without ears, all-nearing ; without an in- 

* Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures , p. 11. telligent guide, understanding all ; without 
The following view of the divine cha- cause, the first of all causes ; all-ruling ; 
ractet, fs presente^in the V&las, is giver*, all-powerful ; the creator, preserver, trans- 

^by ^learned Bra#un, quoted by Sir Wil- former of all things : such is the Great 
liam Jones.— 1 “ Perfect truth; perfect hap- One.” — Sir W. Jones's Works, tol. vi. p. 
piness ; without equal ; immoral ; absolute 418. o 

unity ;®whom neither speech can describe 9 Colebrook^pn the V4das, Asiatic Re- 
nor mind comprehend ; all-pervadig ; searches , voL vin, p. 494. 
all-transcending ; delighted with his own Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures, p. 12. 

toundless intelligence ; not g limited by . e 11 Ibid., p. 12 ; and see also Preface to 
space or ; .without feet, moving the Vishnu Pur&na, p. f 2. 
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.The doctrine. of Monotheism prevails throughout the In- 
stitutes ; and it is declared towards the close, that, of HeS^on 
all duties, “the principalis’ to obtain from the Upan- ofMemi 
ishad a true knowledge of one supreme dod ” 12 # • 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions the nature and .operations of the Divinity 
have fallen off from the purity of their original. < 

This is chiefly apparent in his account of the creation. Thgre 
are passages in the Vddas which declare that God is create. 

“ the material, as well as the efficient, cau$e of the universe ; 
the potter by whom the fictile vase is formed; the clay out 
of which.it is fabrica^d : $fet those best qualified # to interpret 
conceive»that these expressions are not to be taken literally, and 
mean no more than # to assert thg origin of all things from the 
same first cause. The general tendency of the V&las is tq 
show that the substance as* well 4s the form of all created 
beings was derived from thp will of the Self-existing Cause. 13 # 
The Institutes, on the ^contrary, though not very distinct, 
appear to regard the universe* as formed from the substantee of 
, the* Creator, and to have a vague ^notion of the^eternal existence 
of matter as part of the Divine sub^fc&nce. According to them, 
“the Self-existing Power, himself undiscemed, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other principles, 
appeared with undiminished glory dispelling the gloom” 

“ He, having willed to produce various beings from his own 
Divine substance, first with a thought cheated the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed.” 14 • 

From this seed spruifg the mundane egg, in which Jfche 
Supreme Being was himself bom in the form of Brahmd. 

By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Brahmd, produced the heavens and earth, and the human soul ; 
and to all creatures he gave* distinct names and distinct occu- 
pations. He likewise created tlie deities “ with divine attributes 
and pure souls,” and “ inferior *ge'nii exquisitely delicate.” 15 

This whole creation only endures for a certain period; when 
that expires, the Divine energy is withdraWh, Brahm& is 
absorbed in the supreme essence, and the whole systerh fades 
away. 16 * • l# % 

These 'extinctions of creation, with corresponding revivals, 
occur periodically, afi £erms of prodigious length. 17 • 

• • 

12 Ch. xii. 85. w Wilson, Oxford Lectures r, p.*48. 14 €Jh. f. 5*7. 

M Ch. i. 8—22* 14 Ch. i. 51—57. • f « » Cl*, i. 73,74. 
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The inferior deities are representatives of the elements, as 
^ n ^ ra ' air ; Agni, fire ; Varuna, water; Prithivi, 
earth: or of heavenly bodiqp, Surya, the sun; Chan- 
firq,, the moon; Vriliaspati* and other pl&hets: or of abstract 
* 1 ea ®> m Dhafma, god of Justice; Dhanwantari, god of Medi- 
, cme * 18 None P f the heroes wiio are omitted in the V6Ia, but 
t who now fill so prominent a part in the Hindti Pantheon (RAma, 
Crishua, &c.) are ever alluded to. 

ven the jleities of which these are incarnations are never 
noticed. BrahmA jp more than qnce. named, but Vishnu and 
iva never. These thaee* forms of the Divinity occupy no 
conspicuous 9 place among the deitftss of\foe V&las; and their 
' ln y siica l union or triad is never hinted at .in Menu* or pro- 
ably in the Vedas, Tim thr^e forms, into some one of which 


all other deities are theiielaid to be resolvable, are foe, air, 
and the sun. 1 * *. • , 

k ^together distinct from C thc gods^ are good and ovil genii, 
hpmtb who are noticed in the creation rather among the 
animals than the divinities. "Benevolent genii, fierce giants, 
oo thirsty savages, heavenly choristers, nymphs and demgns, 
inge serpents and birds ^of mighty wing, and separate com- 
panies of Pitris, or progenitors of jnankind.” 20 
Man is endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, 
Man ^ which gives motion to the body, and the rational, 
^ uch is the seat of passions and good and bad qualities; and 
oth these souls, though independent existences, are connected 
with the divine esse no j which pervades all beings. 21 

It is the vital soul which expiates tiie sins of the man. It* is 
su jected to torments for periods proportioned to its offences, 
an( ls then sent to transmigrate through men and animals, and 
even plants ; the mansion being the lower the greater has been 
its guilt, until at length it has been purified ’ by suffering and 
humiliations, is again united to* its *more pure associates, 23 and 
again commences a career which m&y lead to eternal bliss. 

God endowed man from his creation wjth "consciousness, 
the internal irfonitor ; n 28 and “ made a total difference between 
right and wrong, 1 ” as well as between pleasure and pain, and 
otper opposite pairs. 24 <■ * 

He then prpducetl the V^das for the due performance of the 


w Ch. ix. 803 — 311, and other plsces. 

" CoJebrohke, Asiatic lUsmrches, vol. 
nii. 395-v397-. . 

* Ch. iJV- ‘ 


a Ch. i. 14, *15, and xii. 12—14, 24, &e. 

Ch. xii. 16—22. 23 Ch. i. 14. 

24 Ch. i 26. 
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sacrifice ordained from the beginning. But it does not seem 
necessary to enter further into the metaphysical part of thb work 
of Menu. * 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual «and 
moral. # * • • 

The ritual branqji occupies too grefit a portion pf the Ritll}ll ol) , 
Hindu code, but not to the exclusion of the moral. servanct ' s - # ‘ 

There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of the 
mother, at # tlnf birth of the child, and on various* subsequent occa- 
sions, file principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but 
one lock, at the first or third year.- 5 • But by far the most impor- 
tant ceremonial is tjj)£ invdfetiture with the sacred thread, which 
must not be delayed beyond 16 for a Bramin, or 24 for a mer- ■ 
chant. 26 This great ceremony cabled the second birth, and pro- 
cures for the three classes who # are* admitted to it the title of 
“ twice-born men^ by wliiih tln*y are always distinguished 
throughout the code. 1^ is on this occasion that the persons 
invested' are taught the ^nySterious word 6m, and the gayati^, 
which is the mojft holy verSe of the Vedas, which is enjoined in 
innumerable parts of the coda t<3 be repeated either as devotion 
or expiation ; and which, indeed, joj^ed to universal benevolence, 
may raise a man to beatitude •without the aid of any other reli- 
gious exercise. 27 This mysterious text, though it is now confined 
to the Bramins, and is no longer so easy to learn, has been well 
ascertained by learned Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr. 
Colebrooke : 28 “ Let us meditate the adorable light of the Divine • 
Euler ; may it guide our intellects ” • 

From fuller forms of tRe same verse, it is evident that thejjght 
alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also appear to 
mean the' sup. « 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may a£ one time 4iave communicated, though in ambi- 
guous language, the secret of the real nature of God to the initiated, 
when the material sun was the popular object of worship. 29 

Every Bramin* and, perhaps, every twice-born man, must 

85 Ch. ii. 26 — 35. * Ch. ii. 36 — 40. our understandings.” And the following 

27 Ch. ii. 74— <67. # ii published as a literal translation by 

28 Asiatic Researches , vol. viii. p. 400. Kdm Mdhau Rdi ('fyamlcutimi ojL the* 

29 There are many commentaries on this Vkias, p. 11^ : — “ We meditate on that 
text, and some difference of opinion as to supreme spirit of the splendid sun who ♦li- 
the sense. The following interpretation rects our understandings.” — [Thc?g»lyatil 
is given by Professor Wilson, in a note in oc&irs in a hymn of Vis^dmitra’s, num- 
the “ Hindu Theatre,” voh i. p. 18? : — bered as the 62nd df the third Mandala 
“Let us meditate on the supreme splendour of the Rig' Veda, see Wtlsos’s transl. o £ 
of that divine s^n, who may illuminate 4he Rig Vi&a, v$>l. iii. p. lW.y-En.] 
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bathe daily ; must pray at morning' and evening twilight, in 
c some unfrequented place near pure water ; 30 and must daily per- 
form five sacraments, viz v studying the* Veda; making oblations 
to the manes, and to fire in honour of tlie deities ; giving rice to 
living creatures^ ; and receiving guests with honour . 31 

The gods are worshipped by burnt offerings ^f clarified butter, 
and libations of the juice of the Sorna or moon- plant, at which 
ceremonies they are invoked by nqme ; but, although idols are 
mentioned, ‘and m one plac% desired to be respetfted ^ 33 yet the 
c adoration of them is < never noticed but with disapprobation; nor 
is the present practice of offering perfumes and flowers to them 
ever alluded < to. The oblations enjoined \^re to be offered by 
. f Bramins at their domestic fire, and tbe other . ceremonies per- 
formed by themselves in thei^o^n houses , 33 c • 

Most of the other sacrament? are easily despatched, but the 
, reading of the Vddas is a serious task. ' 

c They must be read distinctly and alojid, with a calm mind, and 
in a respectful posture. <■ The reading is liable to be interrupted by 
many Omens, and must be suspended likewise On the ' occurrence 
of various contingencies which' fey disturbing the mind, may 
render it unfit for such a^. occupation. Wind, rain, thunder, 
earthquakes, meteors, eclipses, the diowling of jackals, and many 
other incidents, are of the first description : the prohibition against 
reading where lutes sound or where arrows whistle, when a town 
is beset by robbers, or when terrors have been excited by strange 
4 phenomena, clearly refers to the* second . 34 

The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treated at 
length, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial which 
would be very pleasing if they were not so much restricted to 
v Bramins entertaining men of their own class . 35 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to the 
manes of each man’s ancestors. These are to be performed “ in 
empty glades, naturally clean, or on the banl^s of rivers and in 
solitary spots.” The sacrificer is there to burn certain offerings, 
and, with many ceremonies, to set down cakea>of rice and clari-. 
fied butter, invoicing the manes to come and partake of them. 

He is Afterwards to feast a sjpall number of Bramins (not, how- 
ove$ bis usu$l friends or guests). He is to serve them with 
respect, and they are to eat in silence. . 

“ Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attend^it on such invited 

• q ° • 

C * CL iib ldi — 104. , 81 Ch. iii 6$ 70. B Ch. iv. 130. 

11 Ch. glc62, Ac. c u Ch. iY. 90-126. * Ck^lii. 99—118. 
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Bramins, hovering around ‘them like pure spirits, and sitting by 
them when they are seated ” 36 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable 
of criminal life, or Jor those who illegally kill then^elves ; 87 »but, 
on the other hand, there is a striking ceremony %y which a 1 
great offender is ^enounced by his, family, his obsequies being 
solemnly performed fcy them while he* is yet alive. In the 
event of Repentance and expiation, however, he can by anq|bher 
ceremony be festored to his family and to civil lifa 38 * 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a twice-born 
man must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, 
tame hogs, and othp;/ animals whose appearance ortway of living 
is disgusting ; but others? are so arbitrarily fixed, that a cock, a ‘ 
mushroom, a leek; or an onion, occasions immediate loss of 
cast; 8 * while hedgehogs, porcupines* lizards, and tortoises are 
expressly declared to be lawful food. A Bramin is forbidden, 
under severe penalties, tp eat the food of d hunter or a dis- 
honest man, a worker in £olcf or in cane, ©r a washer of clothes, 
or a dyer. * The fcruelty of a hunter’s trade may join him , 3 * in the 
eyes of a Bramin, to a dishonest ipan ; but, gmong many other 
arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a physician , 40 
and to observe that this learned and beneficent profession is 
always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh 
permitted to Bramins , 41 and even that of oxen particularly 
enjoined on solemn festivals 42 * » 

. Bramins must not, indeed, eat flesh, uflless at a sacrifice ; but 
sacrifices, as has been seen, are among the daily sacranqpnts ; 
and rice-pudding, bread, and many other things equally in- 
nocent, are included in the very same prohibition 48 ~* J 

It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most 
strongly inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is 
declared to be vqpy meritorious, from its tendency to diminish 
their sufferings ; but, though *tlie use of it is dissuaded on these 
grounds , 44 it is never once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
and is in many places positively declared lawful . 45 

The permission to eat beef is tfce more remarkable as the^ cow 
seems to have been as holy in those days as she is jaow. Saying* 4 

84 Ch. iii. 189. V Ch. v. 89. „ mite no sin, oven if he every day tastes j 

58 Ch. xi, 182 — 187. %Ch. v. 18, 19. the flesh of such animals as may lawfully 

40 Ch. iv. 212. 41 Ch. v. 22-^36. be 5 tasted, since both animals which may 

44 Ch. v. 41, 42. 44 Ch. v. 7. be eaten, and those? who eat them, were 

44 Ch. v. 43 — 56. * equally created by Brahduf.”, (V. 30.) » 

48 He who e^ta according to law com- o 9 i > , 
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the life of a cow was considered to* atone for the murder of 
a Bramin; 46 killing one required, to be expiated by three 
months* austerities and servile attendance on a herd of cattle. 47 * 

Besides th^se restraints on eating, a Branfih is subjected to* a 
Multitude of minute regulations relating to the most ordinary 
f occupations of life, the transgressing of any pf which is never- 
theless to be considered* as a sin. • 

Itycre than half of one book of the code is filled with rules 
about purification. The commonest cause of impurity is the 
death of a relation ; $nd this, if he is near, lasts for ten days with 
a Bramin, and for a month with a S6dra. 

An infinityeof contacts and other circumS^inces also pollute a 
r man, and he is only purified by bathing, and other ceremonies, 
much too tedious to enumerate.^ Some exceptions from these 
rules show a good sense which.,might not have been expected 
from the framers. A King' 1 can never be impure, nor those 
\yhom he wishes to be freed from this impediment to busi- 
ness. The hand of an artist employed in his trade is always 
pure; tod so is every commodity when exposed to r sale. The 
relations of a soldier slain in < battle are not impure ; arnica 
soldier himself, who falls ii^he discharge of his duty, performs 
the highest of sacrifices, and is -instantly freed from all im- 
purities. 49 Of all pure things, none impart that quality better 
than purity in acquiring wealth, forgiveness of injuries, libe- 
rality, and devotion. 60 

Penances, as employed by the Hindhs, hold a middle place 
between the ritual and: moral branches of religion. They help 
to d^ter from crimes, but they are equally employed against 
breaches of religious form ; and their application is at all times 
^so irregular and arbitrary as to prevent their being so effectual 
as they should be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. Perform- 
ing sacrifices to destroy the innocent# only falls under the third. 
Under the same penance with some real offences come giving 
pain to a Bramin and " smelling things not fit be smelled.” 51 

Some penancJs would, if compulsory, be punishments of the 
most atfbcious cruelty. They are sufficiently absurd when left, 
©as Jhey are, <to the will of the offenders, to be employed in 
averting exclusion from society in this world or retribution in 
the nfcxt. For incest with the wife of a father, natural or spi- 
ritual, or with sister, connexion with a child under the age of 

1 * Ch. *1 80. *1 Ch. 2 d 100 — lf7. * Ch. v. 57, to the end. 

• Ch. <r. *03—98, * 50 Ch. v. 107. e * Ch. xi. §5—68. 
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puberty, or with a woman, of the lowest class, the penance is 
death by burning on an iron bed, or embracing a red-hot metal 
image.* 2 For drinking spirits the penance is death by drinking 
the boiling-hot urine *<tf a cow.* 8 * 0 # . 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines arid austerities. 
The fines are almost always in cattlq to be given to Bramins, 
some as high as a.bull and 1,000 cows. » 

They, also, are oddly enough proportioned : for killing a snajp 
a Bramin mfist* give a hoe ; for killing a eunuch, »a»load of rites 
straw. * # 

Saying “ hush ” or “ pish ” to a superior, or overpowering a 
Bramin ip argumenf, dnvolv es each a slight penance. Killing 
insects, and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a 
useful purpose) require a penance ; t since plants are also supposed 
to be endued with feeling. 54 , 

One passage about cxpiatiofl is characteristic in many vajs. 
“A priest who should ’retain in his memory the* whole Rig Vtkla 
would be absolved from alf guilt, even* if he had slain the in- 
habitants of Idle three worlds, (tnd had eaten food from the foulest 

55 , • ( , 
Some of the penances, as well as* gome of the punishments 

under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in the 
imagination of the lawgiver;** but they probably originate in 
the same perverted ingenuity which appears in some of the 
European casuists. • 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen our 
impression of the force of Superstition even among the Bramjps. 
A man who spends his money in gifts, even for his spiritual 
benefit, incurs misery hereafter if he have left his family in 
want.* 7 - Every man who has performed penance is legally re- 
stored to society ;*but all ’should avoid the communion of those 
whose offences were in themselves atrocious, among which are 
reckoned killing a suppliant afld' injuring a benefactor. 88 

The effect of the ^religion of Menu ■on morals is, indeed, gene- 
' rally good The essential distinction between right and Mom effect, 
wrong, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and is 
in general well “preserved. The welhknown passages ^elating ip 
false evidence, one or two where the property df another may be 
appropriated for the’jpurposes of sacrifice,* 9 and some laxity in 

“ Ch. ri. 104, 105, 171. " Ch. S. 92. “ Ch. riA25, to the end 

“Ch.ri.262. “ Ch. xL*m— 179, &c. " Ch. ii. 9, 10. j 

“ Ch. xi 190, lgl. “ Ch. 4 11—49. * •> » > 
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the means by which a King may detect and seize offenders , 60 are 
the ohly exceptions I recollect. 

On the other hand there are nuinqpous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue ; and fiiany are the evils, both in this world and 
the next, which are said to follow from vicious conduct. The 
upright man # need not be cast down thojigh oppressed with 
: penury, while, “ the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he whose 
wgalth proceeds from false evidence ” 61 

* The moraU duties are in one place distinctly declared to be 
superior to the ceremonial ones . 6 * 2 The punishments of \ future 
state are as much directed against the offences which disturb 
society as agafnst sins affecting religion. V 1 

One maxim, however, on this sul^ject, lif of a less <• laudable 
tendency; for it declares, that the men who receive from the 
government the punishment due to their crimes go pure to 
heaven, and become as cleaft as thbse who ha^e done well 63 
* It may be observed, in copclusion^that the morality thus en- 
joined by the law was ciot, as now; sapped by the example of 
fabled gods, or by the debauchery permitted in the religious 
ceremonies of certain sects. r , , 

' From many passages cited in different places, it has been shown 
that the code is not by any means deficient in generous m&xims 
or in elevated sentiments ; but the general tendency of the Bra- 
in in morality is rather towards innocence than active virtue, and 
its main objects are to enjoy tranquillity, and to prevent pain or 
evil to any sentient being. 


CHAPTER V. 

MANNERS AND STATE QF CIVILIZATION. 

t f. 

In inquiring into the manners of ,a‘ nation, our attention is first 
* state at attracted to the condition of the women. This may be 
* TOmen - gathered from the laws relating to •marriage, as well as 
from incidental regulations or observations which undesignedly 
exhibit the views under which the sex was regarded. 

•• The lawj relating to marriage, as has been seen, though in 
some parts they bear strong traces of a rud§ age, are not on the 
whole unfavourable to thq weaker party. .The state of Women in 
other reSpecta is such as might' bd^expected from those laws. . 

" Ch.,j^ 256— 269^ » Ch. iv.'lJO— 179. “ Ch. iv. 204. £ * Ch. riii. 818.' 
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A Wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
who is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her At her 
own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations. 1 When she has 
no husband, she is to’fte in a state of similar dependence on her 
male relations ; 2 but, on the other hand, the husbaftd and all the 
male relations are strictly enjoined to hpnouf the wpmen : “where 
women are dishonoured, all religious acts become fruitless ; ” — 

“ where female relations are made miserable, the family very soon 
wholly jserislies* ” but “ where a husband is contested with l?is 
wife, and she with her husband, in that b ouse will fortune 
assuredly be permanent/’ The husband’s indulgence to his wife 
is even regulated on^lnts which seem singular in si apde of laws; 
among th'ese it is enjoined that she be “ constantly supplied with 
ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals and jubilees.” 8 

* Widows are also under the particular protection of the law. 
Their male relation are positively forbidden to interfere with 
their property. (III. 52.) , The King is declared the guardian 
of widows and single womSn, And is diiected to punish relations J 
who encroaclf on thtsir fortuned, as thieves. (VIII. 28, 29.) * 

. There is little about domestic "manners except as relates to 
the Bramins, and they, as usual, are ^placed under austere and 
yet ‘puerile restrictions. A man of that class must not eat with 
his wife, nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting care- 
lessly, or when setting off her eyes with black powder, or on 
mjmy other occasions. 4 

In all classes women are to be* “ employed in the collection 
and expenditure of wealth ; in purification? and "female duty ; in 
the preparation of daily fdod, and the superintendence of hou^e-' 
hold utensils.” 

“By confinement at home, even under affectionate and ob- 
servant guardians^ they are not secure ; but those women are 
truly secure who are guarded* by their own inclinations/’ 6 

There is not the l^ast mention of Satis ; indeed, as the widows 
of. Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, and holy 
life,® it is plain that their burning with their husbands was* 
never thought of. J 

* The only suicides authorized in the code are for a Bramin 
hermit suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted 4 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heavens with no sus- 
tenance bu^ water, urybil he dies of exhaustion ; 7 and for a King, 

* fc. 2, &c. * Ch. * 1 47, &c. Ch» in. 05—61. 

* Ch. iv. 43, &c. 4 Ch. ix. 41, 12. * * Ch. v. 366—168. 

* Ch. vi 31. * 

\ t » 
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who, wLen he finds his end draw near, is to bestow such wealth 
as he # may have gained by legal fines on the Bramins, commit his 
kingdom to his son, and seek death in battle, or, if there be no 
war, by abstaining front food. 8 * * 

Few moref particulars can be gleaned regarding manners. 

Maimers. The, strict celibacy imposed on the Bramin youths 
> seems to have excited, a just distrust of their continence : a stu- 
dent who is enjoined to perform personal services, and to kiss 
the feet of hjLs spiritual father’s otlier near relations, ifc directed to 
omit those duties in the case of his young wife ; he is desired to 
be always on his guard >hen in company with women, and to 
beware hojy he trusts himself in a sequestered place even with 
those who should be the most sacred i,n his eyes. 9 

Some notion of the pleasures most indulged in may be formed 
from those against which a King is cautioned. (VII. 4>7.) 
Apiong them are hunting, ganfing, sleeping by day, excess 
with women, intoxication, singing, instrumental music, dancing, 
and useless travel. Some little light? is also thrown on manners, 
by tiie much-frequented places where thieves, quacks, fortune- 
teller^, and other impostors arq said to haunt. They include 
cisterns of water, bakehouses, the lodgings of harlots, taverns, 
and victualling shops, squares w;here four ways meet, large well- 
known trees, assemblies, and public spectacles. 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and civility 
to persons of all classes, and in all relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents 10 and for age; for 
learning and moral conduct, as well as for wealth and rank. 
“ Y£ay must be made for a man in a wheeled carriage, or above 
ninety years old, or afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, 

8 Ch. ix. 323. It i*s singular that the have good husbands, who are mothers, 
practice of self-immolation bv fire, which enter with unguents and clarified butter ; 
is stated by Mr. Colobrooke (Transactions without tears, without sorrow, let them 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 458) * first go up iuto the dwelling.” It is these 

to have been authorized by the V<5das, # l^sf words, “ rivoharUu yonim agre” which 
and is related by the ancients to have * have been altered into the fatal variant 
•been practised by Calami s, is nowhere u drohimtu yonim aynehf “ lot them go up 
mentioned in the code. — [Mr. Oolebrouko, into the phice^of tire ; ” but there is no 
in As. Res., vol. r£ p. 213, quoted from authority whatever for this reading. The 
modern t Hindu works the verse of a verse, in fact, is not addressed to widows 
Vqdic hymn which has been supposed to at all. A succeeding verse in the same 
authorize Sail : it is found in the second hymn, which was addressed to the widow 
hymn of the second Amnrfka of the tenth at the funeral, expressly bids her “ to rise 
Maxidata of the Big Veda. But the care- up and come to the world of living beings,” 
ful editing of the text by European scho- anti the cerenfonial Sfttras direct that she 
larship has disclosed the fact that no is then to febTaken home. See Prof. Wil- 
such authority exists in the original text. <&n, R. As . Soc. Jmm^ vol. xvi. p. 203. — 
The Sanskrit runs simply thus : “ May * Ed.] 

these woSnen who are not widows, Vfho * Ch. il 211—215; 10 Ch. ii. 225—237. 
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for a woman, for a priest (in 'certain cases), for a prince, and for 
a bridegroom .” 11 

I scarcely know where to •place, so to § do justice to the im- 
portance assigned to it in the code, the respect enjoined to imme- 
morial custom. It is declared to.be “ transcendent Jhw,” and 
. “ the root of all piety # 12 It is, indeed, to this day the vital spirit 
of the Hindti system, and the immediate cause of the permanence 
of these institutions. Learning is greatly honoured throughout 
the code, anu thff cultivation of it is recommended* t$ all classes. 
It is true the Vedas, and the commentaries on them, with a few 
other books, are the oply ot\es to whiclf the student is directed ; 
but he is to learn the^Jj^y, logic, ethics, and physical science from 
those works ; 13 and we know that those subjects are discussed in 
the tracts appended* to* each Veda; ^ach.is also accompanied by a 
treatise entirely relating to astronomy ; *and, from the early ex- 
cellence of the Brarnifis in all thqse branches of learning, it is pro* 
bablo that they had n^ide considerable progress # even when this 
code was formed. * • • 

The arts of life, tlfough still *in a simple state, were far fftnn 
being* Jji a rude one. Gold and gems* silks and ^>rna- ah* ofuife, 
ments, are spoken of as being in all fanjvlies 14 ' Elephants, horses, 
and chariots are familiar as conveyances fcA men, as are cattle, 
.camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and terraces 
are mentioned ; and the practice, still subsisting, of the construc- 
tion of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for the public bene- 
fit, is here, perhaps, first enjoined . 15 Cities are seldom alluded to, 
nor are tfere any regulations or any officers beyond the wants of 
an agricultural township. 'The only great cities were, probably* 
the capitals. 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civi- 
lized life, but not aU required for high refinement. Though gems 
and golden ornaments were cfommon, embroiderers and similar 
workmen, who put thgse materials to the most delicate uses, are 
not alluded to; and painting and writing could scarcely have 
attained the cultivation which they reached in aftertimes, when 
they were left among the trades open to a Sudd? in times of 
distress. # 

Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether its. 
value was ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. The usual 
payments are in panache name now applied to a certain nuiti- 

14 Ch. v. Ill, 112, and vih 1§Q,< 

14 Ch. iv. 22$ % % 1 


![ Ch.ii, 180-188. » Ch. i. 108 — 110. 
19 Ch. xii. 08, 105, 10$, 
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ber of the shells called couris, which are used as change for the 
lowest copper coins. 16 

The number of kinds of grain, apices, perfumes, and other 
productions, are proofs of a highly cultivated country ; and the 
code in general presents the picture of a peaceful and flourishing 
community. , Some of tfee features which ^eem to indicate mis- 
government are undiminished at the present day, but affect the 
society in a far less degree than would seem possible to a distant 
observer. On the other hand, the frequent allusions to times of 
distress give ground for a suspicion that the famines, which even 
now are sometimes the scourge of India, were more frequent in 
ancient times. There is no trace of nom^clic tribes, ^xch as still 
subsist in most Asiatic countries. • ** . « 

Of all ancient nations thq Egyptians are* the one whom the 

General Hindlis seem most.to have resembled; but our know- 
• rumark8, ledge of that pfople is too limited to reflect light on 
any other withSvhich they might bp compared. 17 

It might be easier to^compare thein with the Greeks, as painted 
by^Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the compilation 
of die code ; and however inferior in spirit and energy, as well 
as in elegance, to that heroic race, yet, on contrasting their law 
and forms of administration, the state of the arts of life, and the 
general spirit of order and obedience to the laws, the eastern 
nation seems clearly to have been in the more advanced stage of 
society. Their internal institutions were less rude; their conduct 
to their enemies mo^e humane ; their general learning was much 
more considerable ; find, in the knowledge of the being and nature 
e( God, they were already in possession of a light which was but 
faintly perceived even by the loitiest intellects in the best days 
of Athens. Yet the Greeks were polished by free communica- 
tion with many nations, and have recorded the improvements 
which they early derived from each*; while 0 the Hindi! civiliza- 
tion grew up alone, and thus # acquired an # original and peculiar 
character, that continues to spread an interest over the higher 
stages of refinement to which its unaidpd efforts afterwards 
enabled it t<? attain. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
earty and independent civilization was not a misfortune to the 
* Hindlis ; (or, seeing themselves superior to all tlfe tribes of whom 
they had knowledge, they learned to despise the institutions of 

c • 

‘ M [Prof. Wilson, Ariana Ant., p. 403, v are set forth by Heeren. — Historical Re- 
seems to ^binlc that the pana may have searcJiea (Asiatic Nations), vol. iii. p. 411, 
been if copper coin. — Ej^,] * to the end. 

17 Thf* particular points of resemblance 
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foreigners, and to revere their* own, until they became incapable 
of receiving improvement from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves. • , # 

On looking back to the information collected from the code, wb 
observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole* 0rigillofthe 
community embraced* by the law, and the Stidras in a 
servile and degraded cftndition. Yet it ajtpears that th<iirwjciet y* 
there are cities governed by Stitfra Kings, in which Bramins ar* 
advised not to feside, 18 and that there are “ wh*ol8 territories 
inhabited by Stidras, overwhelmed with atheiate, and deprived of 

Bramins.” 1 ® . • * 

• • • 

The three twice-bojjj^ classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the coumtry between the •Hiinavat 20 and the Vindhya moun- 
tains, 21 from the eastefn to the western, ocean. But, though the 
three chief classes are confined to this tract, a Stidra distressed 
for subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses. 22 0 

It seems impossible not to conclude from afl this, that the 
twice-born men were a conquering peopld; that the servile class 
were the subduecj aborigines ; and that the independent Su&ra 
towns were in such of the small* territories, into •which Hindos- 
tan was divided, as still retained their independence, while the 
whol& of the tract beyond the \*indhya mountains remained as 
,yet untouched by the invaders, and impenetrated by their 
religion. 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the conquerors 
were a foreign people, or a local tribe" like the Doijans in Greece ; 
or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the 
native states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped 
their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the ad- 
vantages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance pf the higher classes from the Stidras, 
which is so observable to this cTay, might incline us to think them 
foreigners ; but, withqut entirely denying this argument (as far, 
at least, as relates to the Bramins and Cshatriyas), we must 
advert to some considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

The class most unlike the Bramins are the Chandalas, who are, 
nevertheless, originally the offspring of a Bramin mother; an<^ 
Avho might have been expected to have preserved their resem-* 


• « 

19 Ch.viii. 22. » Himalaya does on ftie no$h. The legis- 

Himalaya. later must have had an indistinct idea of 

Still bo called, and forming the bound- the eastern termination of the ra-n^e. 

Mies of Hilidoatan pro^r, on tho south, as . * fib. it 21—24. • « \ 
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blance to their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their 
cast* 'they are prevented mixing with any race but their own. 
Difference of habits and employments is, of itself, sufficient to 
create as c great a dissimilarity as exists' between the Bramin 
and the Sficlra ; and the hereditary separation of professions in 
India Would . contribute to keep up and tq, .increase such a dis- 
tinction . 23 » • 

, It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the code, 
nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor in any book «thal is certainly 
older than the code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or 
to a knowledge of mere* than the name of any country out of 
India. Eiren mythology goes no farther than the c Himalaya 
chain, in which is fixed the habitation of tnl gods. 

.The common origin of the (Sanscrit language with those of the 
west leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between 
the nations by whom they 'are used ; but it proves nothing regard- 
ing the place Where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the 
time, which might havtc been iri so "early a stage of their society 
as Vo prevent its throwing any light on the history- of the indivi- 
dual nations. „To say that it spread from a central point is a 
gratuitous assumption, and even contrary to analogy ; for emigra- 
tion and civilization have not spread in a circle, but from east to 
west. Where, also, could the central point be, from which a lan- 
guage could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave 
Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

The question, therefore, is still open . 24 There is no reason 
whatever for thinking that the Hindis ever inhabited any coun- t 
t*y but their present one; and as little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of their records or 
traditions. 

Assuming them to be a conquering tribe, whether foreign or 
native, the institution of cast, and other Hindfi peculiarities, 
may have arisen from their situation, without premeditation or 
design. On taking possession* of a new settlement, the richer 
or more warlike members of the community would continue to 
confine theffiselves to the profession of arms, while the less 
eminent would betake themselves to agriculture, arts, and com- 
0 meree. s in all rude tribes in the old or new world, there 

?* Observe the difference which <grcii a least active Tin d healthy classes in a rnanu- 
few years can produce between two indb factoring town. 

victuals, tfho were alike when they began t» u [On this subject, see Additional Ap- 
life ; between a soldier of a well-ditsciplinect pendix. — E d. j 
regiment, for instance. a?id a man of the 
. « f <» * • 
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would be priests aud soothsayers, who would pretend to a 
knowledge of the designs of the Supreme Being, and df the 
means of propitiating hinj. ; * but these would at first be indi- 
viduals possessed of ‘more sagacity than* their neighbours; and 
though they might transmit tlieir art to their sons, it would be , 
some time before tj^ir number and power had s(> far increased 
as to enable them to confine the sacred qjiaractcr to particular , ' 
families. Tlio pride of the military order would prevent their 
degrading thei» blood by marriages with the industrious classes, 
— a feeling which long operated in many European nations as 
effectually as the rules of cast. The, priests would not be left 
behind ip this assumption of superiority, and would be borne 
out by the necessity of preserving the purity of a race conse- . 
crated to the ser\ico of the Deity. The conquered people, as in 
all similar cases, would remain a class, apart, at first cultivating 
the land for the us© of the corfqueroi^, but afterwards converted 
by the interest or convenience of their masters* into free tenants. 
So far, except for the separation of the* priesthood, the progress* 
of society would have been the same with the early stages of 
most nations in ancient times qr nn the middle ages. Thp first 
striking difference appears in the 'permanence of the Hindu 
institutions, Which were fixed #t a certain point, and admitted 
of no subsequent alteration or improvement. The origin of this 
stability seems to have lain in the union and consequent power 
of the priesthood, when once formed into a separate class, and 
in their close alliance with the secular ruler. The Prince's laws 
came forth with the sanction of the Divinity,* and perhaps as 
revelations from heaven t they, therefore, admitted of no dis- 
pute ; and, as they embraced religious as well as moral and 
civil duties, they took a complete control over the conduct and ^ 
consciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole into 
a mould from which it cbukl never after vary. To effect their 
purpose, the priests would # invfcnt the genealogy of casts and 
other fables calculated to stfpport the existing institutions, or 
to introduce such ^alterations as they thought desirable ; and* 
while they raised the power of the chief to ther highest pitch, 
they would secure as much influence to their own order as 
could be got* without creating jealousy or destroying the Its- a 
cendancy which they derived from the public opinion of their 
austerity and virtub. The immediate 'causes of this powerful 
combination, aud the* particular means by which it was brought 
about, are beyond our powers <?f conjecture ; but, if wo ^suppose ^ 
that the Cathqlic Church ha<J been withoift a* separate head at 
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the time of its alliance with Charlemagne, and that the clergy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry 
and bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not 
difficult to c imagine a course which would lead to the result 
* which we see ‘exemplified in the Hindds. 

It would be some time before the existing usages and the 
r occasional regulations of the Prince came to be embodied in a 
co>rle ; and afterwards alterations would be silently made to suit 
thd changes in* the progress of society or in th/e policy of the 
rulers : even new podes incorporating the old ones might long 
be framed without occasioning doubts of the Divine authority 
for the wli^>le ; but at length the text of the code would be- 
1 come fixed, and all subsequent innovation would bq effected 
by glosses on the original, or by new laws oprpmulgated by the 
royal authority. 

*To all appearance the present ‘ code was .not compiled until 
,long after the community had passed the earliest stages of civi- 
lization. . c * 

In c making a general review of the code, we are .struck with 
Pccniiairties t\yo peculiarities in its illation to the Bramins, by whom 
the Bnuuins. it seems to have been planned. The first is the little 
importance attached by them to the direction of public worship 
and religious ceremonies of all sorts. Considering the reverence 
derived by the ministers of religion from their apparent media- 
tion between the laity and the Divinity, and also the power 
that might be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes of 
deception, it might rather have been expected that such means 
of influence should be neglected by the priesthood, in the Se- 
curity arising from long possession of temporal authority, than 
^ renounced in an early code, the main object of which is to con- 
firm and increase the power of the Bramins. 

The effects of this neglect are ako "deserviilg of observation. 
It was natural that the degradation of public worship should 
introduce the indifference now so observable ‘in the performance 
of it ; but it is surprising that the regular practice of it by all 
classes should Still be kept up at all ; and that on some occa- 
sions, As pilgrimages, festivals, &c,, it should be able to kindle 
enthusiasm. * 

The second peculiarity is the regulation of all the actions of 
life, in a manner as strict and minute as coiild be enforced in a 
single convent, maintained over so c numero*us a body of men as 
the Brapaifis, scattered through au extensive region, living with 
their fellies like efther citkens, .and subject tp no common 
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chief or council, and to no .form of ecclesiastical government or 
subordination. Various causes contributed to support thi£ disci- 
pline, which, at first, seeds' to have been left to chance, — the 
superstitious reverence for the Divide l&w, which must in time 
have been felt even by the class whose progenitor invented it ; 
their strict system nf early education 5 the penances enjoined by 
religion, perhaps enforsed by the aid of the civil authority ; the , 
force of habit and public opinion after the rules had obtained the 
sanction of antiquity ; but, above all, the vigilance of the class 
itself, eicited by a knowledge of the necessity of discipline for 
the preservation of their power, and,by that intense feeling of 
the comrpon interest of the class, which never, perhaps, was so 
deeply seated as in ffie heart of a Bramin. 

In spite of th^se iforces, however, the Bramin discipline has 
gradually declined. Their rules have, been neglected in cases 
where the temptation was stroftg, or the risk of loss of influenpe 
not apparent, until thfe diminished sanctity of their character has 
weakened their power, and •has’ thrown a cqpsiderable portion of 
it into the hands ef men of ’other classes, who form the great 
body of the monastic orders. 
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.BOOK PI. 

CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OP THE HINDIS 
' IN' LATER TIMES. C ’ 

• t 

Though the Hindis have preserved their customs more entire 
than any othhr' people with whom we are acquainted, aqd for a 
period exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is not 
to be supposed that chaifgeS have not taken .place in the lapse of 
twenty-five r centuries. ^ • 

I shall now attempt to point out those changes ; and/although 
it may not always be possible to distinguish *such of them as may 
be of Mahometan origin, I shall endeavour to confine my account 
to** those features, whether in religion, government, or manners, 
* which still characterize the Hindus. ; 

I shall preserve tlie s^rne order as in the code, and shall com- 
mence with the present state of the classes. 


CHAPTER I. 

CHANGES IN CAST. 

It is, perhaps, in the division and employment of the classes that 
change m the greatest alterations have Jbeen made since Menu. • 
grouCciiLees. Those of Csliatriya and Veisya, perhaps even of Shdra, 
are alleged by the Bramins to be extinct ; a decision which is by 
no means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The 
R&jptits still loudly assert the purity of their# descent from the 
Cshatriyas,* and some of the illustrious classes claim the same 
relation to the Veisyas. The Bramins, however, have been almost 
Universally successful, so far as to exclude the other classes from 
access to the ^gSdas, and to confine all learning, human and divine, 
to their own body. 

•The Bramins themselves, although they have preserved their 
oVn lineage? undisputed, have, in a great measure, departed from 
the jrules and practice of their predecessors. * In some particulars 

they are piorc strict than formerly, being denied the use of ani- 

• c 

[• A kto decision of the Privy Council lias decided that the Kshatriya cast still 
exists auffofg the H&jg&ts. * See CoweM’s Tagore Lorn Lectures for J 8 70, p. 173 .— Ed.] 
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mal food, 1 and restrained from intermarriages with the inferior 
classes; hut in most respects their practice is greatly relaxed. 
The whole of the fourfold ‘division of their life, with all the 
restraints imposed on students, hernfits, # and abstracted devotees, 
is now laid aside as regards the community ; tho\fgfi*individuals, 9 
at their choice, may still adopt* some one of the modes of life 
which formerly were to be gone through iy. turn by all. 4 * 

Bramins now enter into service, and are to be found in all 
trades and professions. Th6 number of theiji supported/ by 
charity, according to the original system, is quite insignificant 
in proportion to the whole. It is cpnynon ^o see them as hus- 
bandmen, and, still* more?, as soldiers ; and even of those trades 
which jre expressly forbidden to them under severe penalties, , 
they only scruple Jo exercise tho most degraded, and in some 
places not even those. 2 In the* south of India, however, .their 
peculiar secular qpeupations -are* those connected with writing 
and public business? From the minister of ^tato down to the 
village accountant, the grSates number of situations of this sort 
are in their hanejp, as is alb interpretation of the Hindu Jaw, a 
large share of the ministry of i^ligion, and many employments 
(such as farmers of the revenue, &c.) where* a knowledge of 
waiting and of business is required. • 

In the parts of Hindustan where the Mogul system was fully 
introduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown public 
business into the hands of Mussulmans and Cayets. 3 Even in 
the Niz&m’s territories in the Deccan the same cause has in some 
degree diminished the employment of tho*J3ramins ; but still they 
must be admitted to ha^e everywhere a more avowed share in 
the government than in the time of Menu's code, whenf one 
Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the whole of 
their portion in the direct enjoyment of power. 

It might be expected «tliafc this worldly turn of their pursuits 
would deprive the Bramins of ^ome part of their religious influ- 
ence; and, accordingly, it is^ated by a very high authority, 4 that 
(in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as a hier- 
archy, and as a litefary body few and little countenanced. Even in 
the direction of the consciences of families and of individuals they 
have there been supplanted by Qosayens and other monastic orders. 5 

1 Some cants of Bramins in Hindostan witnessed it. y 

eat certain descriptions oi^ flesh that has 2 Ward, vol. i. p. 87. 

been offered in sacrifice. In such cireum- 5 A cast of Sfutras ; sec 4). 61. 
stances flesh is everywhere lawful food ; 4 Professor Wilson? A static Researches, 

but in the Deckan this sort of sacrifice is vol. xvii. pp. 310, 311. w * 

so rare that probably few Bramins ever • * Ibid, vofc xvjj. p. 311. ^ w 
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Yet even in Bengal they appear still to be the objects of vene- 
ration *and of profuse liberality to the laity. 8 The ministry of 
most temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies, must still 
remain with r them ; and c in some parts of Ihdia no diminution 

• whatever can be perceived in their spiritual authority. Such is 
certainly the c^sc in the IJaratta country, aijd t would appear to 
•be so likewise in the west of Hindostan. 7 The temporal influence 
derived from their numbers, affluence, and rank subsists in all 
partfc ; but, even* where the Bramins have retainedetheir religious 
authority, they have lost much of their popularity. ThiS seems 
to be particularly the case among the R&jpftts, 8 and 4s still more 
so among tho Marattas, who have not °forgiven their being sup- 

* planted in the government of their country bjfa class whom they 
regard as their inferiors in the military qualities, which alone, in 
their estimation, entitle men to command. 

The two lowest classes that existed in Menu’s time are now 
( Mixed replaced by a great number of casts of mixed, and some- 

cUlase8 * times obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their 
divisions with greater strictness than the ancient clashes were ac- 
customed to do, neither eating 'together, nor intermarrying, nor 
partaking in common rites. In the neighbourhood of Plana, where 
they are probably not particularly numerous, there are about 150 
different casts.* These casts, in many cases, coincide with trades ; 
the goldsmiths forming one cast, the carpenters another, &c. This 
is conformable to Menu, who assigns to each of the mixed classes 
an hereditary occupation. 

The enforcement of the rules of cast is still strict, but capricious. 
If % person of low cast were to step on the space of ground cleared 
out by one of the higher classes for cooking, the owner would 

immediately throw away his untasted meal, even if he had not 
the means of procuring another. 

The loss of cast is faintly described by saying that it is civil 
death. A man not only cannot® inherit, nor contract, nor give 
evidence, but he is excluded from* ail the intercourse of private 
life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen. He must not be 
admitted into his father’s house ; his nearest relations must not 
communicate with him; and he is deprived of all the consola- 
tions of religion in this life, and all hope of happiness in that 
wfiich is to follow. « Unless, however, cast be lost for an enormous 
offence, or for long-continued breach of rules, it can always be 
regained by expiation; and the means of recovering it must be 

6 Ward's Hindoos, vol. i pp. 68 — 71. India, vol. it p. 124. 

« 7 Tod's Hdjasthdn, vol. i. pp. 511, 512, c , * Steele, Summary of the Laws and Qus- 

8 Ibid. j a#d see also Malcolm’s Cenfritt totjia of Hindoo Oasts, preface, p. si. 
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very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are now scarcely observable. 

It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are not unfrequentf in our 
courts for unjust exclusion from cast ; but in a long residence in 
India I do not remember ever to h£ve ^net with or heard of an 
individual placed in the circumstances which I hafe described. „ 
The greatest cjj^nge of all is, that there no ^longer exists a 
servile class. There are still predial slavey in the south of India* * 
and in some of tKe mountain and forest districts elsewhere. These 
may possibly bo the remains of the ancient S6dia% but in oilier 
parts of the country all classes are free. Domestic slaves form 
no exception, being individuals of any plass reduced by particu- 
lar circumstances td bondage. # 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure • 
SAdras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted to be such, even by ftie Bj-amins. The Whole of the 
Marattas, for instance, belong*to that class. The proper occupa- 
tion of a Stidra is now thought to be agriculture ; but he is not 
confined to that employment, for many ty re sqldiers; and the Cayets, 
who have been mentioned as«rivalling the Bramins in business and 
everything connected with the pen, are (in Bengal, at least) 10 pure 
Sudras,to whom their professionhas descended from ancient times. 11 

.The institution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
great an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
European writers are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely 
any part of the world where changes of condition are so sudden 
and so striking as in India. The last FSfehwaf had, at different 
tftnes, two prime ministers; one of them had been either an 
officiating priest or a singer in a temple (both degrading employ- 
ments)* and the other was a Sudra, and originally a running^ 
footman. The Rdja of Jeipftr’s prime minister was a barber. 
The founder of •the reigning family of Holear was a goatherd ; 
and that of Sindia a menial servant ; and both were Sddras. 
The great family of Bistia, in (he Maratta country, first followed 
the natural occupations of Bramins, then became great banked, 
and, at length, military commanders. Many similar instances of 
elevation might be Quoted. The changes of professions i» private 

10 [In Bengal, tlie next divisions below potter, the Jcarmahtra or smith, and .the 
the Brahmans are the llaidyas or medical, ndyita or barker. Below these are xhe 
and the Kdyautkas, or writer cast, — then numerous low casts, from whom a Brah- 
come. the nine divisions called the Nobo man cafonot accept water, such as Jhe kai- 
ie., the gopa or co^bterd, the mdU vwrtaka or fisherman, sauywna-banij or 
or gardener, the tatii or oilman, the ta%tri goldsmith, &c. — Ed.]# 
or weaver, the modaka or confectioner 11 Colebrooke, Asiatic Ikseafchcs, \ol.v.* 
thevaraji or betel-cultivator, the kiUdla or y. 58. a . 

• a ■» 
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life are less observable; but the first good Hindfi miniature 
painter, in the European manner,- was a blacksmith. A new cast 
Monastic may be said to have been ‘introduced by the establish- 

ordere. m sut of the monastic orders. The origin of these 

* communities can only be touched on as a matter of speculation. 

^ By the rules- of Mend's oode, a Bramin in fche fourth stage of 
«his life, after having passed through a period^ of solitude and 
mortification as an anchoret , 12 is released from all formal ob- 
servances, and permitted to devote his time to contemplation. 
It is probable that r persons so situated might assemble *for the 
purpose of religious discussion, and that men of superior endow- 
ments to therrest might collect a number of ’hearers, who would 
1 live around them without forming any religious community. 
Such, at least, was the progress f from single monks to cenobites, 
among the early Christians. The assemblies of these inquirers 
might in time be attended *by disciples, who? though not Bra- 
yiins, were of the* classes to whom the stddy of theology was 
permitted, each, however, iiving independently, according to the 
practice of his own class. This would seem to be the stage to 
which .these religious institution^ had attained in the time f of 
Alexander, though there are passages in the early Greek writers 
from which it might be inferred , that they had advanced still 
further towards the present model of regular monastic orders . 13 
Unless that evidence be thought sufficient, we have no means of 
conjecturing at what period those assemblages formed themselves 
into religious communities, subject to rules of their own, distinct 
from those of thoir respective classes. The earliest date to 
whyffi the foundation of any such order can be traced in the 
Himifi books is the eighth century of our era ; and few of those 
jiovr in existence are older than the fourteenth . 14 Some orders 
are still composed of Bramins alone, and a few among them 
may be regarded as the representatives* of the ^original societies 
adverted to above; but the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
great majority of the orders is) that all distinctions of cast 
a*e levelled on admission. Bramins break their sacerdotal 
thread; and Csteatriyas, Veisyas, and Sudras renounce their own 
class oiv entering an order, and all become* equal members of 


\ ¥ See p. 15. * 

u See Appendix III. It appears, in the 
same [$ace, that these assemblies included 
persons performing the penances enjoined 
to Bramins of the third stage of life (or 
anchorets), wfyo, bjr the strict rule kid 
« down for the»m, were bound to live in soli- 
tude and f&^uoe. » • 


14 It may, perhaps, be construed into 
an indication of the existence of such 
orders in Menu's time, that in Ch. v. 89, 
funeral rites # are denied to heretics, whx) 
wear a drees of religion unauthorised by 
the V4da .. [The Schol. explains it of 
wandering ascetics who wear red garments, 
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their new community. This bold innovation is supposed by 
Professor Wilson to have been adopted about the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning ofjhe fifteenth century. 15 

The Hindti orders' 3o not present the same regular aspect as 
similar fraternities in Europe, and <Jo not so easily furnfeh marked 
characteristics to distinguish them from the rest cf mankind or 
from each other. Theft is not even a general name for the class, 
though that of Gps£yen (which, in strictness, should be confined 
to one subdivisten) is usually applied to the whole: -They can all 
be recognised by their dress, as all wear some part of their clothes 
(generally the turban and scarf) of a dirty orange colour, except 
a few, who go quite naked : all are bound by some vo’ys ; and all 
accept (though all do not solicit) charity. 

These are, perhaps* the only particulars which can be asserted 
of them all ; but by far the greater number have many other 
features in common* An order generally derives its charactur 
from a particular spiritual ^instructor, whose doctrines it main- 
tains, and by whose rules of 2fe the members are bound. Many of 
these founders of orders have Been likewise founders of sects f for 
which reason the tenets of Gosdyerts are seldom purely orthodox. 
They vary greatly in numbers, some being confined to a small knot 
of votaries in one part of the# country, and others spread in 
numbers over all India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property is attached. They derive an additional income from the 
contributions of devout persons, fronr money collected by begging, 
and, in many cases, from trade, which is often carried on openly, 
but 'more frequently in a covert manner. These convents are j} 1 
under a mohant (or abbot), who is generally elected by his own 
community or by the other mohants of the order; but who is 
sometimes hereditary, and often named by his predecessor. Ad- 
mission into an ortler is nGt given until after a probation of a 
year or two. The novice is ii a manner adopted by a particular 
instructor, or guru, who has often 1 several such disciples ; all sub- 
ject, as well as the gu # ru himself, to the head of the convent. One 
order in Bengal admits of males and females living in one con- 
vent, but under strict vows of chastity. * 

• Many of the *Gos4yens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much of their lives in wandering about, arfd subsist by beg-' 

ging. Other Gosdyens lead an entirely erratic life; in some cases 

• • 

... # * 

“ [Similarly distinctions of cast cease protest against cast was the ^se of Bud* 

for the time among the worshippers at *ahism.— Ed.] * 

the temple of Jagam^th. The earliest • * ^ * 
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still subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite independent 
and free from all rules, except such as they impose on themselves. 
But among these last are to be found some of the most, austere 
religionists^ those, in particular, who retire r to the heart of forests, 
and live entirely unconnected with mankind, exposed to the 
chance of famine, if no charitable person should think of them, 
and to still greater danger from the beasts of prey that alone 
inhabit those will* and solitary tracts . 18 

Few' of the orders are under very strict vows ; and they have 
no attendance on $hapels, general fasts, vigils, or other baonkish 
observances. Most are 'bound to celibacy ; but many allow their 
members t«, marry, and to reside with' their 'families likp laymen. 
One order, particularly devoted to Qrishna, in his intuit form, 
hold it to be their duty to indulge in costly apparel and choice 
food, and to partake of every (description of innocent enjoyment ; 
aad thjese tenets are so fkr froih lowering ivtheir character that 
c their influence with their followers is unbounded, and they are 
amply supplied with. the. means of living according to their liberal 
notions of religious duty. o 

Some orders, r howcver, differ yddely from these last ; such are 
those of which individuals hold up one or both arms until they 
become fixed in that position, jtfid until the nails grow through 
the hands ; those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow perpetual 
silence, and who expose themselves to other voluntary mortifica- 
tions. Some few affect every sort of filth and pollution, and 
extort alms by the disgust which their presence creates, or by 
gashing their limbs with knives. 

( ,Others, as has been said, go naked, and many nearly so. ‘ Of 
this description are the Nagas, who serve as mercenary soldiers, 
often to the number of several thousands, under their own leaders. 

These people do not profess to take arms for,the advancement 
of their religion, but serve any chief fdr hire ; fend are, in general, 
men of violent and profligate ^abjts, but with the reputation of 
desperate courage. Their naked limbs smeared -with ashes, their 
shaggy beards, and their matted hair, artificially increased and 
twisted round the head, give a striking appearance to these mar- 
tial devotees. When not hired, they have been known to wander 
about the pountry in large bands, plundering and levying contri- 
butions. In forther days the British possessions were more than 
onto invaded by such marauders. 

" Mr. ^ard on tho Hindoos, vol. Hi. ‘ six of these hermits had been earned off 
p. 842, ( whBre he states that he was in- , by tigers in the preceding three m on ths, 
formed,, on a spot on Sdgar Island, .that 
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But these armed monks fc •sometimes assemble in great num- 
bers, without being formed into bands or associated for military 
service ; and the meeting of * large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sanguinary conflicts. At the # great fair at Hardw&r, 
in 1760, an affray, or rather* a battle, took place ^between the 
Nag&s of Siva and^hose of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead. on the*field. 17 The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absurdly exaggerated, but it 
serves to give arpidea of the numbers engaged. , # • 

One cf&cription of Gosayens, of the sect of Siva, are Yogis 
(see Chap. V.) ; and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the breath, and other mummeries, to procure a unior^ with the 
Divinity. • The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles ; 
and some are eve$ professed mountebanks, who go about* the 
countiy with monkeys and musical instruments, and amuse the 
populace with juggling and othbr tricks of dexterity. Anothy: 
sort is much more renlarkable. These profess to be enthusiastic 
devotees, and practise their imposture ,not for money, but to 
increase their^eputaftion for sanctity. Among them are persons 
who. manage, by some contrivance hitherto unexplained to 
remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as great a distance 
from tjie ground as four feet, vgith ifo other apparent support 
but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort of crutch 
with the back of one hand, the fingers of which are all the time 
employed in counting their beads. 18 

Among the Gosayens there are, or.have been, some few learned 
men : many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and many 
respectable merchants ; but many, also, are shameless and im- 
portunate beggars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptions, 
attracted to the order by the idle and wandering life which 
it admits of. In general, the followers of Yishnu are the most 1 
respectable, and thflse of Sivapthe most infected by the offensive 
qualities of the class. It is # to jdie . credit of the good sense of 
the Hindis that theSe devotees fall off in public esteem exactly 
in proportion to the extravagance and eccentricity of their • 
observances. # * 

The veneration of some of the V&ishnava sectarians for. their 
mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible pitch. 
In Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual guide as oi 

17 Captain B&per, Asiatic* Researches, tic Researches, vol. xvii. p. 186, from a 
ii* p. 466. statement by an eye- witless in*the A static 

The most authentic account of one of Monthly Journal for March, fc829. 
these is quoted byi.Professor Wilson, Asia - 
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superior importance, and entitled io greater regard than their 
Deity himself. w 

The want of a common head to the Hindti religion accounts 
or the lax discipline^ of* many orders, imd the total absence 
of rules |fm€ng single Beiragis Y<5gis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those formed by the military J'Jagas. 20 

The same* circumstance has preserved the independence of 
these orders, and prevented their falling, like the monks of 
Bpropc, un^er the authority of the ecclesiastical body ; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concord* between 
them and the sa*cerdotal # class. The rivalry thus engendered 
might have produced more serious* effects ; but thg influence 
which the%ramins derive from their possession of lhe # literature 
and law of their nation has had an operaticgi on the orders, as it 
has on other Hindus ; and, In recognising the code of Menu, 
and the religious traditions * of •their country, they could not 
withhold their acknowledgment of the •high station to which 
► the class had raised itself by the autBority of those writings. 


CHAPTER II. 

CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 

The modern Hindu government differs from that described by 
Menu, less in consequence of any deliberate alterations, than of 
a relaxation of ftie systematic form which was recommended by 

Professor, Wilson, Asiatic Researches members of convents sometimes led the 
vol. xvj. p. 11 0. The above account is same vagabond life until restrained by 
chiefly from Professor Wilson’s essay in authority. ( JJistoire tin Cleryt S6culier et 
vob.xvi. afltdxvii.of thaAsiatic Researches, Rtyulier, vol. ii. p. 15; Muitatori 75th 
with some particulars from Ward’s Uln- Hisse|tatioD, vci. \[{. part 2, pp. 80, 01.) 
doos, and some from the account of the Orders multiplied among the Chris- 

Gostfyens in the Appendix to Steele’s^ tjans with as little restraint as among the 
Summary, See Appendix, on “ Changes ; Hindi™, until they wore prohibited under 
in Cast.” Innocent III., a.i>. 1215. {Mur atari, p. 

• 20 The same laxity prevailed at different 97). 

periods among the Christian orders, and Commerce ^os carried on, even in re- 
called forth the ufcerfereneo of the popes cent times, to a great extent by the Jesuits, 
and councils. and was one of the arguments in favour of 

In the early ages of the church the Sa- the suppression of # the order. (Ranke, 

rSbaites belonged to no convent, and were History of the Popes, vol. iii. pp. 138, 206.) 

jrader no ruli, but yarned about the As late as the last century some even of 

country, subsisting by charity, and often the strictest orders admitted into their 

promising every sort of debauchery ; and community a class which took certain 

this licence continued until the middle vows and t$>re a monastic dress, but were 

of the ninth century, when all professed allowed to live in the world and to exer- 
tnonks wer^ompclied to enter themselves ( rise professions ; even married persona 
as memkbrs of piirticular invents. Even were not excluded. 
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the old lawgiver, and which, perhaps, was at no time exactly 
conformed to in the actual practice of any state. # 

The chief has no longer t a ’fixed number of ministers and a 
regular council. He lias naturally some heads of deparfc- A(]miniy _ 
ments, and occasionally consults them, and his prime 
minister, on mattersmiffecting the peculiar province qf each. 

Traces of all the revdhue divisions of Menu, 1 under lords of 10 
towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still Revvnuo# 
to be found, especially in the Deckan ; but the *oftly divi8ion * 
one which remains entire is that called Perganneh, which 
answers to the lordship of J00 towns. • Even the officers of the 
old system are still kept up in those divisions, and# receive a 
remuneration in lauds and fees; but they are no longer the 
active agents of th* government, aj*d are only employed to keep 
the records of all matters connected* with land (A). It' is 
generally supposed That these officers fell into disuse after th* 
Mahometan conquest ; but. as, like everything Hindu, they % 
became hereditary, and liable* to division among heirs, the 
sovereign, Hrndu a9 well as Mussulman, must have felt flieir 
inadequacy to fulfil the objects thSy ^vere designed for, and the 
necessity of replacing them by officers of his own choosing, on 
whoto he could rely. • 

At present, even Hindu territories are divided into govern- 
ments of various extent, which are again divided aud subdivided, 
as convenience requires. The King names the governors of the 
great divisions, and the governor chooses Jiis own deputies for 
tho§e subordinate. * 

The governor unites all the functions of administration ; thg$e 
being no longer military divisions as in Menus time ; and no 
courts of justice, but at the capital (if there). * 

But among all these changes, the townships* remain entire, 
and are the indestructible axoms, from an aggregate of which 
the most extensive Indian empires are composed. 

A township is a compact piece of land, varying *in extent, 
inhabited by a single community. The boundaries are 
accurately defined and jealously guarded. The Iftnds ship, 
may be of all descriptions ; those actually under cultivation and 
those neglected; arable lands never yet cultivated* and lanc^ 
which is altogether incapable of cultivation. # These lands are 
divided into portions,. Jhe boundaries of wliich are as careftflly 

1 Aa many of the notes on this account the subject, I have thought it to place 
oi the revenue system are long, and not them in an Appendix, to whieh reference 
required for a general understanding of will be made letters of the alphabet. 
lv« H. Value’s Village Gonwiunitics in the East and Went, 
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marked as those of the township**, and the names, qualities, 
extent, and proprietors of which are minutely entered in the 
records of the community. The inhabitants are all assembled 
in a village within the limits, which in many parts of India is 
fortified, or protected by a little castle or citadel. 

Each towqphip conducts its own internal affairs. It levies on 
itsprivi- its member®, the revenue due tb the state; and is col- 
k* 0 *- lectively responsible for the payment of the fill! amount. 
If manages <ts police, and is answerable for an^ property plun- 
dered within its lijnits. It administe injustice to its own mem- 
bers, as far as punishing small offerees, and deciding disputes 
in the firs& instance. It taxes itself, to provide funds for its 
internal expenses ; such as repairs o# the walls and temple, and 
the cost of public sacrifices and charities’ as well as of some 
ceremonies and amusements op festivals. 

m It is provided with the* requisite officer^ for conducting all 
* those duties, and with various others adapted to the wants of 
the inhabitants; and, though entirely subject to the general 
government, is in many respects* an organtzed commonwealth, 
complete withip itself. Tjjis 'independence, and its concomitant 
privileges, though often violated by government, are never 
denied ; they afford some little* protection against a tyrannical 
ruler, and maintain order within their own limits, even when 
the general government has been dissolved. 

I quote the following extract from a minute of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, a§ well for the force of his language as the weight of 
his authority 

c “ The village communities are littfe republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; 
revolution succeeds to revolution Hindoo, £atan, Mogul, 
Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all mstetep-s in turn ; but the village 
community remains the same.* In times of trouble they arm 
and fortify themselves: an hostile army* passes through the 
country: th# village communities collect their cattle within 
their*walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder 
and devastation ^bo directed against themselves?, and the force 
'employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
distance ; bu£, when the storm has passed over, they return 
and resume, their occupations. • If a country remain for a 
series # of •years the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so 
thatyt^e villages Cannot Ite ^inhabited* the scattered villagers 
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nevertheless return whenever the power of peaceable posses- 
sion revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will retun^. The sons will t§ke the places of their 
fathers ; the same site for the village, the same positions for the 
houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven out when the •village was •depopulated ; 
and it is not a trifling matter that will dri^e them out, for they 1 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance ajid 
convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. This union of the village communities, 
each one forming a separate little stafe m itself, has, I conceive 
contributed more than any other cause to the preservation of the 
people of*India, through alf the revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to their 
happiness, and to the enjoyment of 9, great portion of freedom 
and independence.”* # * 

A township in its simplest form is under a ifeadman (B), who • 
is only spoken of in Menu as 911 agent of the King, and aove# , imelltl 
may have been removable at his # pleasure. His office 
has •now become hereditary ; anti though he is ;?fcill re- lMMM# 
garded as an officer of the King, he is# really more the representa- 
tive of the people. The selectiofl of an individual from the proper 
family rests sometimes with the village community, and oftener 
with the government ; but to be useful to either he must possess 
the confidence of both. He holds portion of land, and receives 
an annual allowance from the government^ but.the greater part 
of his income is derived from fees paid by the villagers. So far 
is he identified with the village, that lie is held personally resf*fri- 
sible for' its engagements, and thrown into prison in all cases of 
resistance or failure of the revenue. 4 

The headinari settles with ^he government the sum to be paid 
to it for the year ; and apportions the payment among Dntlwof xh9 
the villagers according to the (jxtent and tenures of their h65Wlm ™- 
lands. He also lets such lands as have no fixed occu^aijts, parti* 
tions the water for •irrigation* settles disputes, apprehends offen- 
ders, and sends them to the government office of the district; and, 
in short, does all the duties of municipal government. « 

All this is done in public, at a place appropriated tfor the pur- 
pose ; and on all points affecting the public interest, in freejeon- 
sultation with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman is 

• • * 

' * Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Report of Select* Committee of House of Commons*! 832, vol. 
iii. Appendix 84i p^83i, • * 
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assisted by arbitrators named by the parties, or by assessors of 
his own choice. His office confer^ a groat deal of respectability 
with all the country people, as well as inij^enee in his own vil- 
lage. It if* saleable ; but the owner seldom parts with it entirely, 
reserving the right of presiding at certain ceremonies and other 
honorary privileges, when compelled to disffbse of all the solid 
advantages. * 

•The headman is assisted by different officers; ^f whom the ac- 
vmagujsta- countant and the watchman are the most important, 
the .account- The accountant (C) keeps the village records, which 
man, &e. contain a full ^description of <fche nature of the lands of 
the village with the names of the former and present holders, 
the rent, and other terms of occupancy. He ‘also keeps the ac- 
counts of the village community and those of *the villagers indi- 
vidually, both with the government and with eacli other. He 
aSts as notary in drawing up deeds for them, and writes private 
• letters for those who require sucty a jervice. Ho is paid by fees 
on the inhabitants, and sometimes Jias an allowance or an assign- 
ment of land from the government. 

Th£ watchman (D) is the guaMian of boundaries, public find 
private. Ho watches the crops, is the public guide and messen- 
ger, and is, next to the headman, the principal officer of police. 
In this capacity ho keeps watch at night, observes all arrivals 
and departures, makes himself acquainted with the character of 
every individual in the village, and is bound to find out the 
possessor of any .stolen property within the township, or to trace 
hirn till he has passed the boundary, ^wlien the responsibility is 
tola si erred to the next neighbour. 

These duties may seem beyond the powers of one man ; but 
*the remuneration is hereditary in a particular family all the 
members of which contribute to perform the service . 3 They are 
always men of a low cast. 

The money-changer may also be .considered an assistant of tho 
headman^ as one of his duties is to assay all money paid. He is 
also the silversmith of the village. Bcsid&s these, there are 
other pillage officers, the number of which is fixed by the native 
name and by common opinion at twelve ; but, in* fact, it varies 
ip different villages, and the officers included are not always the 

same. 

. * 

* This is the only office in which the lost or throvftnnto confusion by frequently 
sort of joint tenancy described is bene- cHhnging hands, and none of the copar- 
fioiai, ^ In m At others the sharers act in tenons is long enough in office to be per* 
turn : in tna t of the accountant the eyil feet in his business, 
is most conspicuous, as the records are e . • * 
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The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the 
schoolmaster), the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker 
in leather, are seldom wantiAg. The tfitflor^ washerman, physician, 
musician, minstrel, and some others, are not so general: the 
dancing-girl seems only to be in the south of India. • 

The minstrel recites poems and composes versos. His most 
important character (id some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist. 4 Each of these village officers and artisans has a ftjp, 
sometimes in money, more frequently a portion of produce, as a 
handful or two out of each measure of grain. • 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between t&e tenant and the prince ; but in one halfetf Government 
India, especially in the north and the extreme south, ooiumumty, 
there is in each* village a community which represents, or 
rather which constitutes, the ^township ; the other inhabitants 
being their tenant? (E). These people are generally regard*! 
as absolute proprietors of jdie soil, and are admitted wherever 4 
they exist to have an hereditablc and transferable interest in it ; 
but, as the Completeness of fheir proprietary right is doubtful, 
itwill .be convenient to preserve* thp ambiguity of their native 
name, and call them “ village landholders” (F). 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one 
head, as above described ; but more frequently each branch of 
the family composing the community (or each family, if there 
be more than one) has its own "head, who manages its internal 
affairs, and unites with the heads t»f the # other divisions to con- 
dupt the general business of the village. The council thus com- 
posed fills precisely the pl£ee occupied in other cases by the single 
headman, and its members share among them the official remu- 
neration allowed to that officer by the government and the villagers.* 
Their number depends on that . of the divisions, but seldom 
exceeds 8 or 10, Each of ftieso heads is generally chosen from 
the oldest branch of his divi&on, but is neither richer or otherwise 
distinguished from the rest of the landholders. 

Where there are tillage landholders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages ; but there are four*>ther c la88e? of 
classes of inferior degree: — 2. Permanent tenants. 3. irfiabltants 
Temporary tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeeper^, who take 
up their abode in a village for the convenience* of a market. % 
The popular notipn is that the village landholders a*e all 


4 The widely extended entail of all pro- 
perty in India, and the complicated re-* 
strietiodB on the in^emarriage o! faxniliep, 


make the business of a genealogist of much 
more serious concern in that cquntrythan 
it*is with us. * • 
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descended from one or more individuals who first settled the vil- 
viiiage * lage ; and that the only exceptions are formed by persons 
l&udhoiders. w j M) have derived their ngjits by purchase, or other- 
wise, from tjnombers- o? the original stock. The supposition is 
confirmed # by the fact that, to this day, there are often only 
single families of landholders in small villages, and not many 
in large ones (G) ; but each has branched out into so many 
members, that it is not uncommon for the whole agricultural 
labour to bd done by the landholders, without the ayl either 
of tenants or labourers. 

The rights of the landholders are, theirs collectively ; and, 
though theiy almost always have a more or less perfect partition 
of them, they never have an entire 'separation. A landholder, 
for instance, can sell or mortgage his rights ; «but he must first 
have the consent of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly 
into his place and takes up all his obligations. If a family be- 
comes extinct, its share returns to th^ common stock. 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in 
comfiion, the whole working for 'the comnfunity, r and sharing 
the net produce after satisfying the claims of the government. 
In some they divide the cultivated lands, but still with mutual 
responsibility for the dues of government, and sometimes with 
periodical interchanges of their portions ; and in others they make 
the separation between the portions of cultivated land complete, 
retaining only the waste land and some other rights in common ; 
but, at times, they divide the 'waste land also. In dividing their 
lands they do not in general give one compact portion to each 
landholder, but assign to him a share of every description of soil ; 
so that he has a patch of fertile land in one place, one of sterile in 
^another, one of grazing ground in a third, and so on, according 
to the variety of qualities to be. found within the village (G a ). 

Their rights are various in different parts of the country. 
Where their tenure is most perfect^ they hold their lands sub- 
ject to the payment of a fixed proportion of the produce to 
government, or free of all demand. When «at the lowest, they 
retain some honorary exemptions that distinguish them from 
the rest of the villagers (H). 

tTheie are # many instances whe^re the government has taken 
advantage of the attachment of the landholders to their land to 
lay <fa them heavier imposts than other cultivators are willing 
to pay. Eveij then, however, soi#e advantage, actual or pro- 
specti ve # must still remain ; since there is no tract in which 
village/landholders %re foumi in , which their rights are not 
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'occasionally sold and Mortgaged. One advantage, indeed^ they 
always enjoy in the consideration shown towards them m the 
country, which woulji induce a family, to connect itself by 
marriage with a landholder who laboured with Iris «wn hands, 
rather than with a wealthy person, equally unexceptionable in 
point of cast, but of*an inferior class society. * 

So rooted is the notion of property in tlffc village landholders, * 
that, even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fields 
from th^ demand of government exceeding what tliey will pay, 
he is still considered as proprietor, his name still remains on 
the village register, and, for three gdnefations, or one hundred 
years, he* is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 
circumstances he should be*so disposed. 

In the Tamil country and in Hindostan, 5 a tenant put in by 
the government will sometimes voluntarily pay the proprietor s 
fee to the defaulting q,nd dispossessed landholder. 6 * 

In all villages there are 4wo^ descriptions of tenants, who rent * 
the lands of the village landholders (where there are Permanent 
such), and those 0 / the government, where there is no fcenalfit8 - 
such intermediate class. These tenants are commonly callechyots 
(I), and are divided into two classes, ^-permanent and temporary. 

The permanent ryots are tlio&e who cultivate the lands of the 
village where they reside, retain them during their lives, and 
transmit them to their children (K). 


5 Mr. Ellis, Report of Select Committee , 
1832, vol. in. p. 376 ; Mr. Forteacue, Se- 
lection*, vol. iii. p. 405. 

* [Mr. Robinson, in his -valuable little 
book on The Land Revenue of British 
India (pu blushed in 1856), gives three 
principal kinds of land tenure in India, 
the Zemindaree, the Putteedaree, and the 
Ryutwaree. “ The distinguishing feature 
of the Zemindaree tenure is, that \$ien 
an estate belongs to several proprietors, 
it is managed in j&nt-stock, with* no 
separate possession of portions of land 
by the sharers.” “The characteristic of 
the Putteedaree tenure Is partition, or 
apportionment of the land in severalty, 
with joint responsibility. Each owner, or 
shareholder, undertakes the management 
of his separate portion, paying through 
the headman that proportion of the whole 
assessment on the estate which, by pre- 
vious agreement, has been fixed on his 
portion of the land.” “ UntUr the Ryut- 
waree tenure the various proprietary sub- 
divisions of the estate nre recognised, ana 
joint responsibility ceases. The owner of 
euU petty holding jg wade ropoolible to 


government for the payment exclusively of 
liis own fixed assessment. The principle 
is that of a field-assessment, with total 
separation of interests.” Resides t^ese 
three, there is a fourth, the Talooqtfaree, 
which was superinduced over the others 
by the Muhammadan custom of granting^, 
the collection of revenue to great officers 
of state or powerful chiefs, who in course 
of time made the office hereditary. In 
Bengal proper, these talooqdars obtained 
great power by the perpetual settlement, 
and made themselves generally the solo 
owners or zemindars of the land. The 
Putteedaree tenure prevails in the North- 
west Provinces and take Saugor and Ncr- 
budda territories ; the Zemittyhirce in 
the North-west, and the Maratta and 
Tamil country ; the Ryutwaree chieflj' in 
Madras. See Robinson^ Land Rerern^, 
pp. 1-17, and Wilson’s Gfosmry {Or dm 
and Zamtnddr), Wilson also motions 
an imperfect form of Putteedaree in the 
North-west, where p$rt of the land is 
held in oommon and part in severalty. — 
Ed.] 
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Th^y have often been confounded with tho village landholders, 
though the distinction is marked .in all cases where any pro- 
prietor’s fee exists. In jt no tenant ewsr participates. 7 

Many are> of opinion that they are the real proprietors of the 
soil; while others regard them as mere tenants at will. All, 
however, are •agreed witlfin certain limits ;*kll acknowledging, 
• on the one hand, that they have some cfaim to occupancy, and 
oifcthe other, that they have no right to sell their land. 

liut, though *all admit the right of occupancy, some contend 
that it is rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to raise 
his rent ; and others assert that the went is so far fixed, that it 
ought neve* to go beyond the rate customary in the surrounding 
district. # • * 

The truth probably is, -that* the tenant’s title was clear as 
long as the demand of tlie # sta*to was fixed ; Jtmt that it became 
vffgue and of no value when the public assessment became arbi- 
trary. At present, the permanept tenant is protected by the 
interest of the landlord ; he will }jay more than a # stranger for 
lands long held by his family/ and situated in a village where 
he hifs a house? but if driven \o extremities, he could ca&ily 
get a temporary lease, in anther village, on lighter terms (L) % 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the 
remains of village landholders reduced by oppression; others 
think they are temporary tenants who have gained their rights 
by long possession. It is probable that both conjectures are 
partially right ; /is wall as a third, that their tenure was, in 
many instances, conferred on them tjy the landholders at the 
first settlement of the township. 

The temporary tenant (M) cultivates the lands of a village 
*Temi>orary different from that to which he belongs, holding them 
tetiiuitt. an annual lease, writtegL or understood. The first 

description of land being occupied bv the resident tenant, an in- 
ferior class falls to his share, for which there is little competi- 
tion ; for this reason, and on account of his other disadvantages, 
he gets his land at a lower rent than the permanent tenant. 

They* is another sort of tenant who deserves to be mentioned, 
thpugh of much less importance than cither of the other two 
(fiT). These mre persons whose cast or condition in life prevents 
their^ engaging in manual labour, or their women from taking 
part in any employment that require^ their appearing before 
men. In consideration of these disadvantages, they are allowed 
• * # 

7 Mr. Jteport of Select ComnUtSe of^ House of Commons, 1882, vol. iii. p. 885. 


k • 
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to hold land at a favourable rate, so as to admit of tlieir avail- 
ing themselves of their skill or capital by the help of hired 
labourers (0), The services and remuneration of hired labourers 
are naturally various; but they differ too little frqpa Hirofl 
those of other countries to require explanation. ‘ J labourer8 - 

It need scarcely .be repeated that each of these glasses is not 
necessarily found in e^ery village. One village may be culti- . 
vated entirely by* any one of them, or by all, in every variety of 
proportion. * 4 

Shopkeepers, &c., are subject to a ground-rQnt, and sometimes 
a tax besides, to the person on whose’ 1 land they reside, shop _ 

They are *under the general authority of the headman keopers - &0, 
as a magistrate, but have little else to do with the community. 

It seems highly probable that a the , first villages founded by 
Hindds were all in the hands of. village communities. Probable 
In the early stage T>f their progress It was impossible 2!!^^ 
for single men to cut fields out of the forest, and to 
defend them against the attacks of the aborigines, or tio8 - 
even of wild *beasts* there was no capital to procure the services 
of others; and, unless the undertaker had a niynerous body of 
kindred, ho was obliged to call in associates who were to share 
in the profits of the settlement and thence came the formation 
of village communities, and the division of the land into town- 
ships. 

The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society has 
assumed a regular form, must no ’doubt have belonged to the 
state ; but the King, instead of transferring this' property to the 
intended cultivators for a “price paid once for all, or for a fixpd 
annual rent or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), reserved 
a certain proportion of the produce, which increased or diminished ^ 
according to the extent and nature of the cultivation. The rest 
of the produce belonged to tHe community of settlers ; but if they 
found they had more good hind than they could themselves till, 
they would endeavour to make a profit of it through the labour 
of others. No method seemed easier than to assign it to a person* 
who should engage to pay the government’s proportion, with an ^ 
additional share to the community : but while land was plenty, 
and many villages in progress, no man would undertake to clear 
a spot unless he was to enjoy it for ever ; and hence permanent 
tenants would arise. Temporary tenants and labourers would 
follow as society advanced. ^The subdivision of property by 
inheritance would have a natu^l tendency to destroy*tliis state 
of things, and to reduce all ranks to the condition of lajfcurors ; 
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but as long as there was plenty of waste land, that principle 
would not come into full operation. 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered 
as long as £he King's proportion of the produce was unchanged. 
.When he raised, his demand, the profits of the landholders and 
permanent tenants diminished; and when it*rose above a certain 
point, both classes cultivated their land ht a loss. If this con- 
tinued they were obliged to throw up their lands, and seek other 
means of living. * 

As the highest proportion claimed by the King, whien at the 
time of Menu's code was one sixth, is # now one half, it is easy to 
account fc* the annihilation of many village communities, and 
the shattered condition of others. The lands, abandoned by the 
landholders reverted to the sta^e. • 

But though this progress may have been very general, it need 
have been universal conquered land^ already cultivated 
m would become the property of the Prince* and might be culti- 
vated on his account by the olti proprietors reduced to serfs. 
Even at this day, the state, constantly grants hinds if) speculators, 
for tl*e purpose ^)f founding villages, without recognising a body 
of landholders. The terms of these grants are various ; in general 
they provide for total or partial, exemption from revenue for a 
certain number of years ; alter which the payment is to be the 
same as in neighbouring villages. 

Other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive from 
the rt suits, though we canned trace their progress. In Canara, 
Malabar, and Ti^vaneore, the land is held in absolute property 
b\; single individuals, subject to a fixed payment to the state. 

'fhe Sovereign’s full share is now reckoned at one half; and a 
# Public lime] country is reckoned moderately assessed where he takes 
revenue. on ly one- third. 8 This increase has been made, not so 
much by openly raising the King’s proportion* of the crop as by 
means of various taxes and cesses, isonie falling directly on the 
land,, and others more or less circuitously affecting the cultivator. 
Df the first sort are taxes on ploughs, on cat^e, and others of the 
.same description: of the second, taxes on the use of music at 
certain ceremonies, on marriages with widows, &c., and new taxes 
01! consumption. Besides these, there are arbitrary cesses of both 
descriptions* whiclf were professedly laid on for temporary pur- 
pose®, but liav9 been rendered permanent in practice. Of this 

* [Mr. Robinson states, on the authority (hiesa, and' in other Hindfi States, the 

of Sir % Mwyoe, that “ in the district* of Asessment fluctuated from two to three 
the chieftains of the Northern Circars, •fifths of the gross produce/'— Kd.] 
descended from the ancient sovereignsPol J 
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kind are a cesa on all occupants of land, proportioned to their 
previous payments, and a cess on the emoluments of village and 
district functionaries. ^ • * 

As there is no limit to these demands, tut the ability of those 
on whom they fall to satisfy therp, the only defence t>f the vil- 
lagers lies in endeavouring to conceal their income. For this 
purpose they understate the amount of produce, and contrive to 
abstract part without the knowledge of the collector ; more fije- 
quently # they conceal the quantity of land cultivated, falsifying 
their records, so as to render detection impossible, without a 
troublesome and expensive scrutiny, ^involving a survey of the 
land. The landholders, where there are such, possess other in- 
direct advantages, .the extent of which the government is seldom 
able to ascertain. • Some degree of connivance on the collector's 
part is obtained by bribes, which are levied as part of the internal 
expenses, and charged as “ secret service ; ” an item into whiclnit 
is a point of honour, both, with the villagers and with future 
collectors and auditors, never to inquire. 

It is onl/ by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancing 
those on the part of the govesntne^t, that we „ can account for 
land yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed 
to the utmost of its powers of bearing. 9 

In the confusion produced by these irregularities on both sides, 
the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight of ; and in 


most parts of India the revenue is annually settled by a reference 
to that paid in former years, with "Such alterations as the pecu- 
liarity of the season, or the occurrence of any temporary advantage 
or calamity, may render expedient ^ 

When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, they 
have recourse to a particular inquiry into tho absolute ability of, 
the village for the year. The land being classed (as has been 
mentioned) according to itsfertility, and the facilities it possesses 
for cultivation, the surplus # remaining after the expense of pro- 
duction can be conjectured : a sufficient proportion is set aside for 
tlie maintenance o£ the cultivator; and the rest, after deducting 
village expenses, &c., goes to the government. As * final resource** 
when all other amicable means fail, an appeal is made to aif actual 


division of thh crops ; but this mode of adjustment is so open* to 
frauds that it is generally avoided by both parties ; except, indeeW, 
in places where long connexion between tbe representative of 

• As in the visage deseftbed by Mr. lectors; and Mr. Elphinstone for Guzerat, 

H odrvjnn f A* l . ^ xl. ^ 


Hodgson (Trmmctaom of the Royal Jfc- 
atwBomety, vol. ii. p. 77), where tjhtf land* 
holdws pay 67 It per cent, of their produce. 
See also Mr. Chaplin and the Dockan cbl- 

• ! • 


both in the selections published by the 
East India Company ; Mr. # HJunilton Bu- 
chanan for Dtein&jpiir and otn^c districts 
9 under Bengal, in his separate^reports. 
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government and the people has established mutual confidence, in 
whicft case the division of the crop is the most popular of all 
settlements. f * * 

If the r^ult of^ the contest with the government officers is the 
impositioif of* a burden beyond, the patience of the cultivators, the 
whole body by common consent abandon their lands, leave theiy 
village, and refuse to tenter into any engagement with the govem- 
nryent. The public officers then have recourse to conciliation and 
intimidation/ and, when necessary, to concession V force would be 
reckoned very oppressive, and, if used, would be ineffectual : the 
most it could do would fee to disperse tj^e villagers, and drive them 
into other jurisdictions. 

It may easily be supposed that such modes .of settlement can- 
not be carried on without muph interference .with the internal 
constitution of the township. . Tn general the government officer 
carries on his exactions through the headmanfbut interferes when 
k necessary to support him against individuals ; but he sometimes 
suspends the headman from his duties, and takes the details of 
imposing and collecting the public* revenue fdr the time into his 
own Jiands. Appeals and t coih plaints are also incited to afford 
pretences for extortion in^matters connected with justice and 
police; so that under a bad government the privileges of 'the 
townships are often reduced to insignificance. 

All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of farming the revenue. The governments of provinces 
in such cases are conferred oh the person who engages to give 
security for the largest annual payment to the treasury. This 
co v tractor in like manner farms his subdivisions to the highest 
bidder; and these last, in their turn, contract with the headmen 
Joy fixed payments from the villages, leaving each of them to 
make what profit he can for himself. By these means the natural 
defender of the cultivators becomes hJbiself their principal oppres- 
sor ; and, if the headman refuses the terms offered to him, the case 
is made worse by the transfer of his office to any stranger who is 
willing to accept the contract. t 

It is by sucli exactions that village landholders have in many 
cases been reduced from masters of the township to mere tenants 
of'the crown ; and in some have been obliged to *fly from their 
lrfnds, to avoid beihg compelled to cultivate them under terms 
which it was impossible for them to bear. 

Hitherto each sharer in the village has*£een supposed to be 
acting on bis own rights ; but thgTCing and the landholders are 
each entitled to aliaaate their share in the advantages derived,. 
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from it. The headman and accountant also, if not others of 
the village functionaries, can sell their offices and official etnolu- 
ments. Thus a new description of, persons is introduced into 
the township ; but the new comers occupy precisely the station 
of their predecessors. The grantee of the Kings share becomes 
entitled to receive his proportion* of the produce, but does not 
supersede the headman in his local duties, still less interfere 
with private occupants; the new landholder takes up all the 
relations of the old; and the headman, accountant, &c. most 
hencefofth be taken from the new family, but his functions 
undergo no change. The purposes of .the King's alienations will 
be explained a little further on. * 

This account of the different occupants of the land naturally 
leads to the much, agitated question of the property in in 

the soil; which some suppose to be vested in the state ; the8 ° a - 
some, in the great Zemindars ; 'some, in the village landholder^; 
and some, in the tenants. The claim of the great Zemindars will 
be shown, in its proper plane, to be derived from one of the re- 
maining three ; among whom, therefore, the discussion is confined. 

Property in land seems to consist in the exclusive use, and 
absolute disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity ; together 
with the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, where such an 
operation is possible. These privileges, combined, form the 
abstract idea of property ; which does not represent any sub- 
stance distinct from these elements. Where they are found 
United, there is property, and nowhere else. Now the King pos- 
sesses the exclusive right to a proportion "only * of the produce 
This right is permanent, and the King can dispose of it at his 
pleasure ; but he cannot interfere with the soil or its produce 
beyond this limit. If he requires the land for buildings, roads, r 
or other public purposes, he takes it as magistrate, and ought 
to give compensation to hi# fellow-shareholders, as he can on 
emergency seize carts, boat% &c., and can demolish houses in 
besieged towns, although in those cases] he has no pretensions 
whatever to property. 

As much of the produce as comes into the hanc^ of the land- . 
holder, after the King's proportion is provided, is his; a#id his 
power to dispose of his right to it for all future years is unre- 
strained, The tenant has what remains of the prodfice after th® 
King's proportion and the landlord's rent is paid ; and this lie 
enjoys in perpetuity*? but the right is confined to himself and 
his heirs, and cannot be otherwise disposed of. * * 

Neither the landholder nor Ihe .tenant oan destroy, even 
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suspend, the use of the powers of the soil : a tenant forfeits his 
land ‘when he fails to provide a. crop from whieh the other 
sharers may take their proportions ; and a landholder guilty of 
the same default would be 'temporarily sujfersoded by a tenant of 
the community's or the Kind’s, and, after a certain long period, 
would be deprived of his fight altogether. 

, From all this it is apparent that, where there are village com- 
munities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect property in 
any of the (jharers. Where there are neither •ommunities nor 
permanent tenants, the King doubtless is the full and ‘Complete 
proprietor ; all subsequent rights are derived from his grant or 
lease. • The extent of those grants varies with circumstances ; 
but when they are given without reserve and in perpetuity, they 
constitute a perfect form of private property. # 

Many of the disputes qbout the property in the soil have been 
eceasioned by applying tcf all pirts of the country, facts which 
are only true of particular tracts; and by including, in conclu- 
sions drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally dissimi- 
lar in their nature. • Many also are caused by«the assumption, that 
whefe the government attends to no rights, no rights are now in 
being. Yet those rights are asserted by the sufferers, and not 
denied by those who violate thenj ; and often, in favourable circum- 
stances, recover their former efficiency. Practically, the question 
is not in whom the property resides, but what proportion of the 
produce is due to each party; and this can only be settled by 
local inquiries, not by general rules founded on a supposed pro- 
prietary right, nor even on ancient laws long since forgotten. 

, The King’s share in the produce of all land, and his renC on 
other such as belongs to the crown, form by far the greatest 
» w* KiiS'f P art of tll ° public revenue. The rest is derived from 
Mveime. various sources: of these, some are drawn from the 
land, as the cesses and taxes above^alluded tcf; and others from 
classes unconnected with agriculture, as taxes on shops and 
trades, and houses in towns, or on articles of consumption, 
•market duties, transit duties on the great roads, sea customs,# 
, and a few others. Most of them, especially the transit duties,' 
arc fertile sources of oppression and vexation, and yield little 
dear profit in return for so much evil. These revenues are 
generally collects by the village and other local authorities; 
but# some of them, especially transit duties and customs, ore' 
often farmed to separate contractors. *• . 

It has#beeh mentioned that tlfe King can alienate his shave 
ABMiatjw*. in a village. In like manner he often aliftnate s large 
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portions of territory, including numerous villages as well as tracts 
of unappropriated waste. .But in all these cases it is onfy his 
own rights that he makes oveT : those of the village landholders 
and permanent tenants (where such exist;, of district ^and village 
officers, and of persons holding by previous grants* from himself 
or his predecessors, remaining unaffected by the transfer . 10 These 
grants are made for the payment of troops* and civil officers, for 
the support of temples, the maintenance of holy men, or for 
rewards of public service. Lands given for the ttfo first pur- 
poses an? called J&gfrs . 11 This mode of remunerating the services 
of certain officers, and of providing for holy men, is as old as 
Menu. \^hen it came to be applied to troops is uncertain. It 
was in usq in Bijayanagar, and other states of the south of India, 
when they were overturned by the Mussulmans ; but the more 
perfect form in which it is now found among the Marattas is 
probably of modern date. Sucli grants originate in the aim-, 
convenience of giving an assignment on a district near taxy service. 
the station of the troops, ft) stead of an order on the general 
treasury; a mode ofi transfer particularly adapted to a country 
whei;e the revenue is paid in kin<J. • # * 

These assignments at first were for ‘specific sums equal to the 
pay due : but when they had long been continued, and were large 
enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it was 
natural to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the collec- 
tion to the chief of the military body. This was done with every 
precaution to prevent the chiefs appropriating more than- the pay 
of the troops, or exercising any power not usually* vested in other 
collectors. The system adapted by the Marattas gives a fi\jl 
illustration of the means resorted to for this purpose. 

According to their plan, the number and description of troops 
to be maintained by each chief was prescribed ; the pay of each 
division carefully calculated ; allowances made for officers, some- 
times even to the extent of# naming individuals; a sum was 
allotted for the personal expenses of the chief himself ; and eveiy 
particular regarding tjie terms of service, the mode of mustering, 4 
and other arrangements, was laid down. A portion of territory 
was then selected, of which the share belonging to government 

• # 

10 Want of advertence to this circum- origin, is applied to lands gi^n bygovern- 

stance has led to mistakes regarding the tuent for prsonal support, or as a rief * 
property in the soil. The native expression for the maintenance of troops for the^er- 
being “ to grant a village,” or district,” vice of the state. Some service is implied 

it has been Inferred that the grasft implied in the personal, as well as the military 
the whole, and excluded the notion of any % Jtigir.” — (Col. Sykes on fcand Tenures in 
other proprietors. " «the Dekkan, Jour. R. A. S. 18 o5.)^~Ed.J 

11 [“ Jig tr, which is a Persian word in its • * * 

T> 
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should be sufficient, after deducting the expenses of collection 
and other charges, to supply the amount which had been shown 
to be requisite ; and the whoje territory yielding that amount was 
made over to the chief. * Tlie chief was now placed in the situa- 
tion of tha governor of a revenue division, and exercised all the 
other functions which are now’ united in the holder of that office. 

The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate rights 
was, however, retained by the government, as well as a claim to 
any revenue* which the tract assigned might yield beyond the 
amount for which it was granted. Those stipulations Were en- 
forced by the appointn^ent, of two or more civil officers, directly 
from tbe*gpvernment, to inspect the whole of the chief’s proceed- 
ings, as well in managing his troops his lands. # 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, the usual consequences 
of such grants did not fyll to* appear. The lands had from the 
first a tendency to become lierdtlitary ; and the control of the 
government always grew weaker in proportion to the time that 
had elapsed from the first assignment. The original principle of 
the grant, however, was never lost sight of, #nd the necessity of 
observing its conditions was never denied. 

. These grants* affected bdt a moderate proportion of the terri- 
tory of the state; the resf of which was administered by local 
officers directly under the prince, according to the form laid down 
in Menu. The allotment of lands was adopted as a means of 
paying the troops, and not of governing the country; so that, 
although there were fiefs, there was no feudal system. 

But though «this afras the progress of landed assignments in 
settled countries, they took another course in the case of foreign 
coliquests. In some instances a chief was detached by the in- 
vaders, to occupy a remote part of the country, and to subsist 
his troops on its resources; and was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed until his family had taken -root, and had become tenants 
on pondition of service instead o£ mere officers on detachment. 
Examples of this nature may be found among the Hindu govern- 
ments in the south of India, and in abundance and perfection 
among the ijarattas of later times. Even i& these cases of foreign 
conquest, however, tho intermediate tenure is the exception, and 
not the rule ; the main portion of the territory remaining under 
»the direct Administration of the prince. But a course of proceed- 
ings yet remains, which carries the principle of alienation to a 
greater extent, and leads to a system which (with every caution 
in appljgingffamiliar names to remote institutions) it is impossible 
not call feudal * 
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It is that which prevails among the R&jpfits. With them, 
the founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for i^ nUfin . 
himself, divided the rest of the country among his 
relations, according* \o tne Hindti laws of partition. ^ Rajpau. 
The chief to whom each share was assigned owed military service 
and general obedience to the prince but exercised unlimited 
authority within his *own lands. He, hi* his turn, divided his «• 
lands on similar terms among his relations, and a chain of va^al 
chiefs was thi#s established, to whom the civil* government as 
well as\he military force of the country was committed (P). 

This plan differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded pn the principle of family partition, and nptpdfTthat of 
securing.the services of great military leaders ; but it may not 
always have originated in conquest, and when it did, the clan- 
nish connexion which subsists between the members of a R&jpfit 
tribe makes it probable that command among the invaders de- 
pended also on descent ; and that the same kinsmen who shared* 
the chief’s acquisitions had be£n the leaders of the tribe before 
the conquest by which they Were gained. # 

^he origin of present possession in family claims is still alive 
in the memory of the Rajpiit chiefs, who view the^ prince as 
their coparcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shown by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of M&rw&r against 
the R&ja : — " When our services are acceptable,” say they, “ then 
he is our Lord: when not, we are * again ^his brothers and kin- 
dred, claimants and laying claim to the land.” 12 * 

The rule of partition w&s adhered to after the conquest, 
each chief,, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of his father’s family. When any of* 
those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set ofti on military adventures, and to found new 
states, by conquests in other Countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of 
the R&ja’s family, cqjne to be extended to strangers : many fiefs 
are now held by R&jpfits of entirely distinct tribes ; 18 and one* 
of the first order seems, in later times, to have been bestowecl on a 
Mussulman 14 (R). From the accounts given bjr the Mahometans 
of the state of Sind, during their early invasion in A.D. 711, it 
seems not improbable that the species of feudal system preserved 
among the modem Refits wq^ then widely extended. 1 * 

» Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 19S, Ittfarthdtu. '* In 1770. Colonel Tod,%ol*i. p. 20C. 

Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 166. See Book V. ch. i. 

t 
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Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed 
Land* for* to local officers, are, to ministers and other persons 

service* not . _ . . . .. r 

military. engaged m the administration ; and also to great 
officers of th^ household, c and hereditary perscfnal attendants. 

Other a&en&tions are, to temples or religious persons,, or to 
meritorious servants and to favourites Though very 

• vice. numerous, they are generally of snfall extent : often single 

villages ; sometimes only partial assignments on the government 
share of a viKago ; but, in some cases, also, especially religious 
grants, they form very large estates. Religious grants are c always 
in perpetuity, and are seldom interfered^vvith. A large proportion 
of the to individuals are also in perpetuity, and are^egarded 

• as among the most secure forms of private property ; f but the 
gradual increase of such instances of liberality, combined with the 
frequency of forged deeds gf gift, sometimes induces the ruler to 
ro$ume the grants of his predecessors, and, more frequently, to 

^burden them with heavy taxes. When thesfi are laid on transfers 
by sale, or even by succession, they art? not thought unjust ; but 
to tal«resump turns, or the permanent levy of a fined rat#, is regarded 
as oppressive. The reaction nmsj have begun long ago ; for f the 
ancient inscriptions often contain imprecations on any of the 
descendants of the grantor who slyill resume his gift. lfi • 

It is probable that in all times there were heads of hill 
an< ^ forest tribes who remained independent of the 
temtllrio* monarchies, since even the more vigorous go- 

vernments of the Moguls and the British have not 
always been able to /reduce such chiefs to subjection. There 
were certainly others, who, though theymcknowledged a sovereign, 
ana paid him a real or nominal tribute, or furnished a regular 
(juota of troops, or merely gave general assistance, yet retained 
the internal administration of their country, yielding different 
degrees of obedience according to ei 1*41 instances? 

The number of these half-sul><lii<*I chieftains was from time 
to time increased on the breaking up of different Hindfi states, 
tvhen some of the governors of districts and the military feuda- 
Rories were al% to hold out against the conqueror, and to main- 
tain themselves m different degrees of independence. Others of 
the same classes, and, still more, persons who farmed the public 
revenue, contrived to keep their stations by rendering them- 
selva# useful to the ruling power* and without the least pre- 


. "C 0 * (itutfent tvill find many interest- 
ing illustrations of these different kinds of 
alienation of land in the Raptor on the 


feudal System 
“ “-Ed.] 


in Halkm’s ‘‘Middle 
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tension to independence, were admitted to have a sort of Jieredi- 
* tary right or interest in their districts, as long as they administered 
them satisfactorily, and paid the re^wiue # demanded by the govern- 
ment. It is these three descriptions of persons, together with others 
who have risen under the Mahometans, that form the Zomiuii;aS) 
great class known in English controversy by the ‘name whHt - 
of Zemindars, 17 whose rights have been discussed with so much* 
heat and confusion, and who will again bo noticed |s the requisite 
occasions arise? 

The art of war is greatly changed. At the time of the Ma- 
hometan invasions from XJhazni, the # Hiful6s were capa- war 
ble of systematic plans, pursued through several caTfl^afgns, and 
no longer confined to innmds of a few weeks’ duration. The use* 
of ordnance afterwards made a&other great alteration ; and the 
introduction of regular battalions entirely changed the face of 
war. Setting asiclb that European improvement, their discipline, 
so far as relates to order of march and battle, is worse than fchafe 
described in Menu ; but tliey*now show a skill in the choice of 
ground, an Activity in the employment of light troops, and a judg- 
ment in securing their own supplies, and cutting off those*of the 
enemy, of which there is no sign in tfce long instructions laid down 
in 'the code. • 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old 
laws of war is no longer to be found : but war in India is still 
carried on with more humanity than in other Asiatic countries; 
and more so by the Hindus than tfie Mahometans. 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military 
part of their life much more marked than it was formerly. Same 
of the Maratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely in the 
field, and had no other capital but their camp. From this cir 5 
cumstance the numbers assembled are out of all proportion to the 
lighting men ; and, when thfcy move, they form a disorderly crowd, 
spread over the country for fen or twelve miles in length, and one 
or two in breadth, besides parties scattered to the right and lefj) 
for forage or plunder. 

The main body is, in some places dense, and*in others rar^r 

• 

,f The Persian A’ord zemfu-cMr means 239) that, until AurangzUTs time, the term 
haver, holder or keener of the land, but by zeruindir was ftmfined To such chiefs 
no means necessarily implies ownership ; enjoyed some degree of independence. In 
the termination dt'vr being applied to a modem times it is not limited To that 
person in any charge, down tb the meanest ; class ; for in the Peekan it is most geno- 
os kftftdnch-d&r, treasurer ; kiUa-tUir, gjg* rally applied by the natives to the district 
vemor of a fort ; ehrfh-ddr , mace-bearer j officers (ditamtiks, Ac.); a£M m our pro- 
db-d&r, water cooler, Ac. It is said by Mr. vmces in Hindustan to the virago land- 
Stirling (Asiatic Researches), vol, xv. 4 ). holders, • 
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composed of elephants and camels, horse and foot, carts, palankeens, 

. and bullock-carriages, loaded oxen, porters, women, children, 
droves of cattle, goats, sheejrf and asses, all, in the greatest con- 
ceivable diser^er, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that 
rises high into the atmosphere, and may be seen for miles. 

Where there are regular* infantry, they march in a body, or, at 
‘least, by regiments; ahd the guns form a* long line, occasioning 
continual obstructions from the badness of the roads or the break- 
ing down of carriages. The rest .of the troops Straggle t among 
the baggage. Two* tall standards, accompanied by kettledrums 
(all, perhaps, on elephants), Represent a* body which ought to be 
from 5()^S>5000 horse, but are , followed by from 5 to 50. The 
* other horsemen belonging to them are viding singly or in groups, 
each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoulder, to the im- 
minent danger of those who pres/j behind, while the owner is 
jolting with his companion, or singing in a Voice that may be 
iieard amidst the surrounding din. , 

The whole is generally so loosely spread that a horseman might 
go at* a full trot from the rear to the head <Sf the column, and 
have Way made for him as he advanced, Accept at passes of ravines 
or narrow parts of the road, where he and everybody else must 
often suffer most tedious delay. r 

Partial halts occasionally take place towards the front, when the 
quartermaster-general is negotiating with a village how much it 
is to give him not to encamp on its lands ; and towards the rear, as 
individuals wish to smoke, or lo take other rest or refreshment. 

Now and then a deer or a wild boar runs through the liqe : 
shouts and commotion precede and follow his course ; sticks are 
thrown, shots are fired, and men spur through the crowd, without 
snuch thought of the risk of life or limb to themselves or others. 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and numbers 
of light troops prevent a native arm from being surprised on the 
line of march. It would be difficult, in our wars, to find an in- 
stance even of the baggage of a native army being cut off, unless 
when fairly run down by a succession of bard marches. On the 
Contrary, theife apparently unwieldy masses have often gained 
grp&t advantages from the secrecy and celerity of their movements. 
Heider, Tippoo, aqd the Marattas frequently overwhelmed sepa^ 
v r&te ^detachments by attacking them when believed to be in some 
distant quarter ; and as often have they slipped through difficult 
passes, and ravaged the country in the rear of our general, when 
he tjh^ughl he was driving thenubefore him towards their own 
capital 0 * ‘ 
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When they reach their ground, things are arranged better than 
would be expected in such a scene of confusion. Conspfcuous 
flags are pitched, which ma^k “the pUfcge allotted to each chief or 
each department ; arid every man knows 0 what part pi his own 
line belongs to him. 4 ° • 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and disor- 
der. The b&zivs are ldng and regular streets, with shops of all 
descriptions, as iq a city. The guns and disciplined infantry are 
in lines, and the? rest scattered about, without any Visible regard 
to arrangement. The tents are mostly white, but often striped 
with red, green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those colours. 

Those pf the poor are low, and of black woollen,«**5S&etimes 
merely a* blanket of that ^description thrown over three spears 
stuck in the ground ; though the ywners of spears are seldom so 
ill lodged. t . 

The tents of the great are* splendid ; they are disposed in. 
courts formed of canvas screens ; and some are large and lofty, ( 
for public receptions ; while others are low, and of moderate size, 
with quiltedj and sometimes double walls, that secure privacy, 
wh^e they exclude the (}pst an$l wind. They aje connected by , 
covered passages, and contain eveiy accommodation that would 
be met with in a palace. A MaratJa court, indeed, appears to 
much greater advantage in their camps than in their cities. Yet, 
with all this magnificence, there is some of their usual careless- 
ness and indifference to making anything complete : these canvas 
palaces are often so ill pitched that they are quite incapable of 
resisting the tempests of particular seasons** SindWs whole suite 
of tents have been known to be levelled with the ground at mid- 
night, and his women obliged to seek shelter from the wind and 
rain in some low private tent that happened to have resisted the,, 
fury of the elements. 

The intended proceeding^ for the next day are announced by 
fakirs or gos&yens, who go about the camp proclaiming a halt, or 
the hour and direction of the movement ; and who stop on the 
march to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome sight of 
the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all ip be liberal. 4 

The armies are fed by large bodies of Banj&ras, a tribe whoso 
business it is te be carriers of grain, and who bring it from distant 
countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers. 18 * * • 

Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp knd ^Ay from the inhabitants. The government 

“ was these Who afforded mush as-* with Tippoo in 1791. See Bp's Hist. 
wtatob to hott Cornwallis in his war voi v. ch. iv.*-RD.] • 
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interferes very little, and native camps are almost always *well 
supplied, , 

The villages in the neigj^urhdod^of the camp are sure to be* 
plundered, ^unless protected by safeguards! * The inhabitants fly 
with sucl* property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and 
the doors ai^d rafters are, pulled down for firewood ; treasure is 
dug for if the place ds large ; and, even 4n small villages, people 
trv if the ground sounds hollow; in hopes of finding the pits in 
which grain fia buried; or bore with iron rods, such as are used 
by our surveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether* the rod 
has passed through grain* A system like this soon reduces a 
coun try*^ a desert. In a tract often traversed by armies the 
villages are in ruins and deserted; agd bushes of different ages,, 
scattered over the open country, show that cultivated fields are 
rapidly changing into juggle. The large towns are filled with 
fugitives from the country f and their neighbourhood is generally 
well cultivated, being secured by means of Compositions with the . 
passing armies. « « 

The most important part of the Hindu battles is, now, a can- 
* nonage. In this they greatly ^fcel, a|4 have occasioned h^avy 
loss to us in all our battles with them ; but the most characteristic 
mode of fighting (besides skirm^hing, which is a favourite sort 
of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which soon brings the 
battle to a crisis. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. 
Even the slow advance of sueh a sea of horsemen has something 
in it more than ‘usually impressive; and, when they move on at 
speed, the thunder of the ground, the«fla$hing of their arms, the 
brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rush- 
ing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless 
multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination 
cannot surpass. • 

Their mode is to charge the front# and the flanks at once; and 
the manner in which they perform this manoeuvre has sometimes 
Called forth the admiration of European antagonists, and is eer- 
tainlysurprisjpg in an undisciplined body. The whole appear to 
De coming on at full speed towards their adversary’s front, when, 
suddenly, those selected for the duty, at once wlieeHnwarda, bring 
tjiefr spears *by on<S motion to the side nearest the enemy, and are 
in his flank before their intention is. suspected. 

Hiese charges, though grand, are ineffectual ' against regular 
trodps, unless they catch them in /moment of confusion, or when 
they h$re been thinaed by tlje fire of cannon. 
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r * Horse are often maintained (as before mentioned) by assign- 
ments of the rent or revenue belonging to government, in parti- 
cular tracts of country, bjt ’oftene?^ bjr payments from the 
.treasury, either to military leaders, at so much a Jhorseman 
{besidefo personal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to 
single horsemen, who, in such cases, «are generally fine men, 
well mounted, and who °expect more than culinary pay. Some 
bodies are mounted on horses belonging to the government 
and these^ although the men are of lower rank than the others, 
are the most obedient and efficient part of the army. 

The "best foot now-a-da^s are mercenaries, men from the 
.Jumna and«Ganges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians; «Sf5f&ially 
Arabs, who» are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in 
Courage, discipline, and fidelity. Their pwn way of carrying on 
sieges is, probably, little improved since Menu : individuals creep 
near the wall, and cover themselves^ $y digging, till they can" 
crouch in safety, and watch for an opportunity to pick off some 
of the garrison ; batteries arl gradually raised, and a 3hot fired 
from time to time, which makes little impression on the works : 
a blockade, a surprise, or an unsuccessful sally, more frequently 
ends the siege than a regular assault. 

The modem system of government and policy will appear in 

Policy, so many Shapes hereafter, that it is quite unnecessary 
to enter on the subject in this place. 


CHAPTER III. 


CHANGES IN THE LAW. 


The code of Menu is still the Jjasis of the Hindfi jurisprudence ; 
and the principal features remain unaltered to the pre- chaugeein 
sent day. law. 

Tha various works of other inspired writers, 1 however, and the 
numerous commentaries by persons of less authority, 3 civaiaw. 


[These are the other so-called Sm^itia, Mitrfkstyuii, by Vijwfoe&wara, which is 

whigh bear thp name* of Y^jnavalkya, the main authority for ail the schools of * 

Angiraa, Atri, Apastamba, Ufonaa, Kdty- law, except in Bengal ; and that on Par«l- 

dyana, Baksha, Pattifom, Yama, Likhita, fora, called the Mddhaviya, by M*dhav<i- 

Vithpu, Vrihaspati, Yytfaa, Sankha, Sam- ch&rya, current in Drdvida. To tUbse 

varta» Gautama, and must be added the digest of Jim&tavdhana, 

V&aehthA — ED.] ' r ^ whose chapter on inheritance is called the 

* . fcQ& ‘ti&p tne most ' important are yDdyabhriga ; that of 2&ghunan4#aa, called 
th^Bs on Mami by JCuU6ka and Medh& the Smriti tattwa : the Viyrfda rateuikara 
tithi; that o a Yrfjnaval^a* called . the i$nd cMutfonani wmch are current 
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together with the additions rendered necessary by the course of 
time, have introduced many changes into the written law, and 
have led to the formatioi^of several j^schools, the various opinions 
of which #re followed respectively in different .parts of India. 

In all^f these Menu is the, text-book, but is received according 
to the interpretations and modifications of approved ,coipmen- 
tators ; and the great body of law tlufe formed has again been 
/educed to digests, each of authority within the limits of 
particular schools. Bengal has a separate school of her own ; and, 
although the other parts of India agree in $ieir general opinions, 
they are still distinguished into at .least four schools: those of 
MitlfiEE^North Behar) ; Benares; Maharashtra (the Maratta 
country) ; and Dr&vida, (the south af the Peninsula). 8 * 

All of these schools concur in abolishing marriages between 
unequal casts ; as well as the # practice of raising up issue to 
* deceased brothers, and *all the species rtf sons mentioned in 
Menu, except a son of the body aqd one by adoption. Most of 
them, however, admit a species of adoption unknown to Menu, 
vfliich is made by a widow in behalf of hef deceased husband, in 
consequence of real or supposed instructions imparted by him 
during his life. Some schools give the power to the widow 
independent of all authorization by the deceased. 

All the schools go still further than Menu in securing to sons 
the equal division of their family property. Most of them pre- 
vent the father's alienating ancestral property without the con- 
sent of his sons, anjj without leaving a suitable maintenance for 
each of them ; all prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral property, 
«^nd greatly discourage it even wlien the property has been 
acquired by the distributor himself. The DriLvida school gives 
to the sons exactly the same rights as to the father, in regard to 
the disposal of all his property, and puts them on a complete 
equality with him, except in the present enjoyment . 4 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases, still withhold the power 
of making a will. 

The law now goes much more into particulars on all subjects 
than in MAu’s time. Land is often mentioned under a variety of 


* hild ; and tho Vyavahdra nuiydkha of Ni- 
cifrreut inddah&dahtra.-- Ed.] 

* ["The main distinction between the 
MahrfrkUra and Drrfvi^a achoole 
u rather a preference shown by each re* 
WtefctveJy for # some particular work aa- 
their authority of law, than any teal 01 r 
difference of doctrine. In aH 
tem and Bcuthwn school. &epre. ( 


.vailing authority «ia the nearly universal 
Mittkshard. The Bengal system stand, 
nearly alone, particularly with regard to 
(wham it Mowi 
the payabWga) ; in some point. it asai- 
mdates with that of MithiM.’’— Modev’s 
Jngttt, Introd. p. oxo.— Ea] • 

Jfr. Bllis, Traruactioto ef Madras 
IMtmvSofrtv, p. 14. 
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forms, and some of the relations between landlord and tenant jre 
fixed. Attorneys or pleaders Are allowed ; rules of pleading are 
prescribed, which are spleen m f with hlfch praise by Sir William 
Jones.® „ J 

Different modes of arbitration are provided; and, although 
many of the rudest parts^of the old fabric remain, yet the law 
bears clear marks of its more recent date, in the greater experi- 
ence it evinces in the modes of proceeding, and in the signs of a 
more complicated Society than existed in the time of the first 
code. ♦ 

The improvements, however, in the written law bear no pro- 
portion to thfe excellence of the original sketch, and in tHeexist- 
ing code of °the Hindtis has flo longer that superiority to those 
of other Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it was entitled to 
claim over all its contemporaries , • 

Many great changes °hfive been silently wrought without any 
alteration in the letter of the law. The eight modes of m 
marriage, for instance, are still permitted ; but only one I>raotlco 
(that most conformable to reason and to the practice of other 
nations) is ever adopted in fact. 5 * <, « 

The criminal law, also, which still subsists in all its original 
deformity, has (probably for that*very reason) fallen Cr , minal 
into desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of cus- ,d * 
tomaty law, or by arbitrary will. 

The regular administration of justice by permanent court®, 
which is provided for in Menu, and of’ which the tribunals, with 
their several powers, are recorded by later writers,® is hardly 
observed by any Hindti government. The place of those tri-n 
bunals is in part taken by commissions appointed in a summary 
way by the prince, generally granted from motives of court favour, 
and often composed of persons suited to the object of the protect- 
ing courtier. In part, the courts aro replaced by bodies of arbi- 
trators, called Panchdyets, who sometimes act under the authority 
of the* government, and sometimes settle disputes by the mere 
consent of the parties.* The efficiency of these tribunals is in 
some measure kept up, notwithstanding tbe neglect ’bf the go- 
vernment, by the power given by Menu to a creditor over his 
debtor, which still subsists, and affords a motive, to the person 
withholding payment to consent to an inquiry into the claim. 

On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil jus- 


d Juft Joe, Trama/fitm of Royal Jtiatic 
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ti^e is much worse administered* in Hindti states at the present 
time than it was in the earliest of which we have any certain 
knowlodge. # + ## 

Besides .rules of Menu which have been altered in later times, 
Locaiiaws many local customs are now observable, of which no 
notice is taken in the Institutes. Most of these are unimportant ; 
but some relate to matters of the first consequence, and are pro- 
bably regains of the laws which prevailed in the nations where 
they are now in force before the introduction of Menu’s code, or 
of the authoiity of the Braraina Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of this sort # is to be found among the Ndirs of Malabdr, 
whcnTA married woman is legally permitted to havd unrestrained 
intercourse with all men of equal* or superior cast* and where, 
from the uncertainty of the^i&sue thus produced, a mans heirs are 
always his sister's sonfe, # and nut his own . 7 


.CHAPTER IV. 

PRESENT S^A-TE of religion. 

The principal changes in religion since Menu are — 

<. hanges The neglect of the principle of monotheism : 

.mu. mobu The neglect gf some gods, and the introduction* of 
others : . 

The worship of deified mortals : , 

° The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, and 
the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the others: 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efficacious 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good works : 

The use of a new ritual instead of the V^d’as ; and the religious 
ascendancy acquired by the monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account*of the 
Hmdfi religion as it now stands, which ft essential to an under- 
standing of the ordinary transactions of the people. 

There is, indeed, no Country where religion is so constantly 
brought«beibro»tho eye as in India. Every town has temples of 
# descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, to a 
pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades. 
To all^heSe votaries are constantly repairing, to hang the image 

* ^ ’ Dr. F. Buchanan's Journey through the Mysore, dee., voL ii. p. 4H, 413. 
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with garlands, and to present.it with fruit and flowers. The 
banks of the river' or artificial sheet of water (for there is do 
town that is^not built on one or other), have often noble flights of 
steps leading down to the water, whicK'hre covered, in the early 
part of the day, with persons performing their ablutidps, and 
going through their devotions, as they stand in th% stream. In 
the day, the attention is drawn by the sSng, or by the graceful 
figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, as they bear 
their offerings to a .temple. • 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions ; and 
frequently numerous processions move # on, with drums and 
music, to perform the cerefiiony of some particular hgjiday. 
They carry with them images borne aloft on stages, represent- 
ations of temples, chariots, add other objects, which, though of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are madh with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. . * 

At a distance from towns, temples are always found in inha- 
bited places ; and frequently rife among the trees on the banks of 
rivers, in the liea^t of de.ep groves, or on the summits of hills. Eve® 
in the wildest forests, a stone covered.with vermilion, with a gar- 
land hung on a tree above it, or a stnall «flag fastened among tfie 
branches, apprizes the traveller of the sanctity of the spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious ‘mendicants are often met on 
the road ; the mendicants are distinguished by the dress of their 
order, and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god to 
whose shrine they are going, and scouting out his name or 
watchword whenever they meet with other, passengers. The 
numerous festivals throughout the year are celebrated by the 
native princes with great pomp and expense ; they afford occa-*' 
sions of display to the rich, and lead to some' little show and 
festivity even among the lower- orders. 

But the frequent meetings, cm days sacred to particular gods, 
are chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to them 
with delight, oven from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking forms does 
not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, 
jret is still exercises a prodigious influence over the people ; and 
has little, if at all,. declined in that respect, since the first period 
>f its institution. • * 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. * 
The theism inculcated* by the Vddas as the true faith, in 
which all other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 
system of gross polytheism and idolatry; and, .though nowhere 
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entifely forgotten, is never steadily thought of, ’.except by" 
philosophers end divines. The followers of the Yddas, though 
they ascended beyond the early worship of the elements and 
the powers of nature to a knowledge, of the real ^character 
of the pivinity. and though anxious to diffuse their own doc- 
trines, did ngt disturb the* popular- belief; but, actuated either 
by their characteristic Respect for immemorial usage, or, perhaps, 
by a regard for the interests of the priesthood (from which the 
< most enlig htened Bramin seems never to h&ye been free), .they 
permitted the worship of the established gods to continue, 
representing them as so many forms or symbols of the real 
Div mit y. At the same time, they erected no temple and 
addressed no worship to the true God. The consequence was 
such as was to be expected frdm the weakness' of hunlan 
nature: the obvious and palpable parts of their religion pre- 
vailed over the more ‘abstruse* and more^ sublime : the ancient 
polytheism kept its ground, and was further corrupted by 
the introduction of deified ljero$s, who have, in their turn, 
superseded the deities from whom they were supposed to derive 
their divinity. , 

'The scriptures of this *new Religion are the Pur&nas, of which 
ThePnrfnM. there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be 
the works of Vy&sa, the compiler of the Vddas ; but, in reality, ' 
composed by different authors between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries, although, in many places, from materials of 
much more ancient data They contain theogonies; accounts 
of the creation; ^philosophical speculations; instructions for 
religious ceremonies; genealogies^ fragments of history-; and 
1 innumerable legends relating to the actions of gods, heroes, and 
sages. Most are written to support the doctrines of particular 
sects, and all are corrupted by sectarian fables ; so that they do 
not form a consistent whole, and were never intended to be 
combined into one general system of belief. Yet they are all 
received as incontrovertible authority; and, as they are the 
sources from which the present Hindfi religion is drawn, we 
cannot be surprised to find it full of contrftdictions and anomalies. 

, Jhe Hiifdtis, as has been said, are still aware of the existence 
, rrr T ,-u ) ^. of a Supreme Being, from whom all pthers derive their 
existence, or, rather, of whose substance they are com- 
: p^d; for^according to the modern belief, the universe and the 
Deity are one and the same. But their devotion is directed to 
a - variety ef gods and goddessqj, of whom it is impossible to fi x 
the •number. Some accounts* with the usual Hindfi extrava- 
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‘gance, make the deities amount to 880,000,000; but moSt of 
these are ministering angels in the different heavens, or other 
spirits who have no individual name or character, and who are 
, counted by the million.** • 

The following seventeen, however, are the principal opes, and, 
perhaps," the only ones universally fecognised as zeroising dis- 
tinct and divine functions* and therefore enti%d to worship i 1 — 

1. BrahmA, the creating principle ; 

%. Yishnuf thejsreserving principle; 

3, Siv*; the destroying principle; 
with their corresponding female divinities^ who are mythologi- 
cally regarded as their wives, but, metaphysically, as tl^jstive 
powers which develops the principle represented by each member 
of the triad ; namely,— 

! 4. Saras wati, . 

5. Lakshmi, , 

6. PArvati, called also DAvi, BhavAni, or DurgA. 

7. Indra, god of the air and of.the heavens. 

8. Yaruna, god of J>he waters. 

9. Pavana, god of the wind. 

10. Agni, god of fire. 

11. .Yama, god of the infernal rejfions'and judge of the dead. 

12. CuvAra, god of wealth. 

13. CArtikeya, god of lyar. 

14. CAma, god of love. 

15. SArya, the sun. . 

16. Soma, the moon. », . 

17.' GanAsa, who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such 
presides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at thh* 
commencement of all undertakings. 

To these may be added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Ganges, which i£ personified as a female divinity, 
and honoured with every sort of worship and reverence. 

The three first of these gods, BrahmA, Yishnu, and Siva, form 
the celebrated HindA triad, whose separate characters are suffi- 
ciently apparent, but frhose supposed unity may perhaps be re- 
solved into the general m a xi m of orthodox Hindfis, Shat alii ho- 
deities are only various forms of one Supreme Being.* • 

BrahmA; though he seems once to have had some degfte of pre- 
eminence, and is the only one of the three mentioned by Menu,* 

‘ Kennedy’^ tfc Hindoo brooks, AtiaUic Ratarcktp, vol. viL p. 

¥\ f 279. ^ • 

■ p. ml. Col*-' * Kennedy’# Sfearchet, p. 270. • . 
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was never much worshipped, and has now but one temple 
in India : 4 though invoked in the daily service, his separate 
worship is almost entirely neglected . 5 

His consort, SaradWatl, being goddesS* of learning and elo- 
quence, «ha£ not fallen so completely out of notice. It. is far 
different with^ishnu and Siva. They and their incarnations now 
, attract almost all the religious veneration of the Hindfis; the rela ; 
tive importance of each is eagerly supported by numerous votaries; 
*and there tire heterodox sects of great extent which' maintain 
the supreme divinity of each, to the entire exclusion of^his rival. 
Siva is thus described# in the Pur&nas . 6 “ He wanders aboqt f 
surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
- pile, ornamented with human skulls and bones, sometimes laugh- 
ing and sometimes crying.” The usual pictures of him corre- 
spond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition that he 
has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands; his hair 
is coiled up like that of a religious* mendicant ; and he is repre- 
sented seated in an attitude of profound thought This last 
particular corresponds with *the legends relating to him, which 
describe him as always absorbed in meditation, and as consuming 
with the fire of his eye tfiose who dare to disturb him in his state 
of abstraction. But although these accounts accord so well with 
his character of destroyer, the only emblem under which he is 
ever worshipped is intended to mark that destruction as only 
another name for regeneration. 

It is meant for tbb same symbol of the creative principle that 
was employed by the ancients ; but is, in fact, a&low cylinder or 
sWe, which occupies the place of an image in all the temples 
sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion of its original 
import. Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva, though dis- 
couraged by the Bramins of his s^t ; and it is in honour of him, 
or of his consort, that so many self-inflicted tortures are incurred 
on certain Says in every year. On those occasions some stab 
their limbs and pierce their tongues with knives, and walk in 
procession yith swords, arrows, and even f living serpents thrust 
through the wounds; while others are raised into the air by a 
'hook fixed in the flesh of their backs, and are whirled round by- a 
ipoyeable^ever, M a height which would make their destruction 
inevitable, if the skin were to give way . 7 
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' attention to the affairs of mankind ; and, according to the present 
Hindti system, there is no god particularly charged with ‘the 
government of th$ world ; the* jiSuprqjne Being, out of whose 
substance it is formed,* taking no concern Jh its affaire ^ but the 
opinion of the vulgar is more rational than that of thdir teachers ; 
they mfe up the idea of the Supreme* Bei^g with tlftit $f the deity 
* who is the particular object of their adoration, and suppose 
Rim to watch over the actions of men, and to reward the good 
and to punish theswiqked both in this world and in thh next. * 
The hedven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of KeilAsa, one of the highest and deepest groups of the 
stupendous summits of Himalaya. 

His consgrt, Ddvi or Bhav$ni, is at least as much an object of 
adoration as Siva; %nd is represented in still more ter- D4t1 or 
rible colours. Even in the milder forms Jin which she Bha ' 4ni 
is generally seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful woman, 
riding on a tiger, but lb a fierce and menacing attitude, as if 
advancing to the destruction if one of the giants, against whom 
her incarnations were assumed. But in another form occa- 
sionally used everywhere, and seemingly the favourite one.in 
Bengal, she is represented with a black skin, and a hideous and 
terrible countenance, streaming .with* blood, encircled with 
snakes, hung round with skulls and human heads, and in all 
respects resembling a fury rather than a goddess. Her rites in 
those countries correspond with this character. Human sacri- 
fices were formerly offered to her; 8 and she is still supposed to 
delight in the carnage that is carried on before Iter altars. At 
her temple neuf’Qalcutta, 1,000 goats, besides other animals, arg. 
said to be sacrificed every month.* At BindaMshni, where the 
extremity of the Vindhya hills approaches the Ganges, it used to 
be the boast of the priests that the blood before her image was 
never allowed to dry, i 

In other respects the worahfp of Ddvi does not differ much 
from that of the other gods ; but it sometimes assumes a form 
that has brought suspicion or disgrace on the whole of the 
Hindu religion. I allude to the secret orgies, which iiave often 
been dwelt on by the missionaries, and the existence of which * 
no one has ever 'attempted to deny. On those occaqjons, one 
Beet of the worshippers of Ddvi, dhiefly Bramins (but not always, 
for with this sect all cast is abolished), meet in parties of bolh 
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sexes, to feast on flesh and spiritnous liquors, and to indulge in 
the* grossest debauchery. All this is rendered doubly odious by 
being performed* with §oine semblance of the ceremonies of 
religion ^ but it is probably of rare occuircnce, and is all done 
with the rftmost secrecy ; the sect by which it is tolerated is 
scarcely ever tvowcd, a$d is ‘looked on with horror and contempt 
by all the orthodox Hindis. Besides^ these votaries of Ddvi, 
and entirely unconnected with her worship, .there are some few 

* among the* varieties of religious mendicants who consider them- 
selves above {ill law, and at liberty to indulge their passions 
without incurring sin. « These add to the ill repute of the 
religion* of the Hindis ; and it is undeniable, that* a strain of 
licentiousness and sensuality mixes, occasionally with every part 
of their mythology ; but it p confined to hooks and songs, and 
to temples and festivals, which do not fall under every one’s ob- 
servation. A stranger fought live among* them for years, and 
frequent their religious ceremonies and private companies, with- 
out seeing anything indecent; atid tlieir notions of decorum, in the 
intercourse of persons of different sexes, • is cafried to a pitch 
of t strictness t which goes bey ojad what is consistent with .reason 
or with European notions. 

To return to the gods of the Hindfis: Vishnu is represented 
Vmhim ami as a comely and placid young man, of a dark azure 
tioim colour, and dressed like a king of ancient days. He is 

painted also in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, 
which I may mention to illustrate the genius of Hindfi fiction. 

The first vfos tlfat of a fish, to recover the Vddas, which had 
# J>een carried away by a demon in & deluge ; another was that of 
a boar, who raised on his tusks the .world, which had sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean ; and another was a tortoise, that supported 
a mountain in one of the most famous legends. The fourth had 
rather more of human interest. \Aji infidel tyrant was about to 
put his son to death for his faith in Vishnu. In his last inter- 
view, he asked him, in derision of the omnipresence of his 
favourite divinity, whether he was in that pillar, pointing to one 
of those that supported the hall. The son answered that he 
** wls ; and the incensed father was about to order his execution, 

* when Vishnu, in the shape of a man, with the'head and paws of 
a lion, burst from the pillar aftd tore him to pieces. The fifth 

when ft king, by force of sacrifices and austerities, had 
, acquired spch a power over the gods that they were compelled 
to fijiraender to him the ea#h and sea, and were waiting in 
drgad till the conclusion «of his last sacrifice should put him in 
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possession of the heavens. On this occasion Vishnu presented 
himself as a Bramin dwarf, and begged (or as much ground as 
he could step over in three paces : tha,RAja granted his request, 
with a smile at his 'diminutive stature ; when Vishnu at the 
first step strode over the earth; at the second over tlfe ocean; 
and no space being left for the third, he released ’the RAja from 
-his promise, on condition of his descending to the infernal 
regions. The sixth incarnation is Parasu RAma, a Bramin hero, 
who mac(e war dn the Cshatriya, or military class, and extir- 
pated the whole race. The seventh was RAma. The eighth was 
Bala RAma, a hero who delivered the earth from giants. 10 The 
ninth was ‘Buddha, a teacher of a false religion, whOSdT form 
Vishnu assumed for. the puspose of deluding the enemies of the 
gods ; a character which plainly points to the religion of Buddha, 
so well known as the rival of thg,t of theJBramins. The tenth is 
still to come. But aH his other forms are thrown into the shade ‘ 
by the incarnations of RAmj, and Crishna, who have not only 
eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in* Hindostan at least, but have 
superseded the? worship of the old elementaiy gods, and indeed 
of all *other gods, except Siva, Sdrya* aqd Gandsa. 11 .RA- ium» • 
ma, thus identified with Vishnu by tfye superstition of his ad- 
mirers, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the only person men- 
tioned in the Hindu traditions whose actions have something of 
an historical Character. He is said to have been at first exclu- 
ded from his paternal kingdom, and to have passed many years 
in religious retirement in a forest. His quepn, SitA, was carried 
off by the giant RAvana; for her sake he lecl an ‘army into the 
Deckan, penetrated to the island of Ceylon, of which RAvaqjs 
was king, and recovered SitA, after a complete victory over her 
ravisher. In that expedition his allies were an army of mon- 
keys, under the command of Hanumat, whose figure is frequently 
seen in temples, and who, indeed, is at least as much worshipped, 
in the Deckan as RAma or any of the other gods. RAma’s end, 
however, was unfortunate; for having, by his imprudence, 
caused the death of his brother Lakshmana, who had shared 
with him in all his dangers and successes, he threw^himself.Jin^ 
despair, into a river, and, as the Hindfis say, was re-united to the . 
Divinity. He fetill, however, retains his individual existence, as 

n [Bahwima was Krishna's half) bro* excluded, When Krishna is not nrita- 
ther ; he is more usually considered an tioned among them, it ia only because he 
incarnation of Vishnu's serpent Ananta. is the deity himself. — E d. 1 
Krishn a ia generally called the eighth in* 11 Celebtooke, Asiatic Kuewsfh's, vol. 
carnation, but sometimes Balar&na and tii. p. 280 ; Wilson, ibid. voL avi.«pp. i, 
he are the eighth and ninth, Buddha being .20. • 1 •„ 
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is shown by the separate worship sd generally paid to him. BAma 
is ^presented in his natural form, and is an object, of 'general 
adoration. Bat in this respect h’e falls far short of the popularity 
cnahna ,of another deified mortal, who is not included in the ten 
great incarnations, and whose pretensions are by no means so 
obvious either as a king or a conqueror. He was bom of the royal 
family of Mattra, on the Jumna ; but bfbught up by a herdsman 
# in the neighbourhood, who concealed him from a tyrant, who 
sought his life. 12 This is the period which has fnade most impres- 
sion on the Hindtis, who are never tired of celebrating Crishna’s 
frolics and exploits as a child — lp s stealing milk, and his destroy- 
ing serpents ; and among whom there is an extensive sect which 
worships him under his infant fornv as the.supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe. .Crishna excites equal enthusiasm, espe- 
cially among his female wprshippers, in his youth, which he 
• spent among the g<5pis* or milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and 
playing on the pipe ; and captivated the hearts, not only of his 
rural companions, but of the princesses of Hindostan, who had 
Witnessed his beauty. 13 • • 

As he advanced in year’s he achieved innumerable adventures, 
and, among the rest, subdued the tyrant, and recovered his 
inheritance ; but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he reinoved 
his residence to DwArakA, in GuzerAt. 1 * He afterwards ap- 
peared as an ally of the family of PAndu, in their war with their 
relations the Curus, 15 for the sovereignty of HastinApur ; a place 
supposed to be nor^h-east of Delhi, and about forty miles from 
the point where the Ganges' enters Hindostan. 

•• This war forms the subject of the great Hindd heroic poem, 
the “ MahA BhArata ,”f of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero. It 
ended in the success of the PAndus, and in the return of Crishna 
to his capital in GuzerAt. His end also was unfortunate ; for he 
.was soon involved in civil discor&, and at last was slain by the 
arrow of a hunter, who shot at him by mistake, in a thicket. 1 * 
Crishna is the greatest favourite with the Hindds of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere 1 Wshnu, to the exclusion 
k o£the otfier gqds, one sect almost confine their worship to 


" Toa-8 Xdjattfuin, vol i, p, 588. 
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vole i. p. 259 ; And the translation by the 
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R&ma ; but, though composed of an important class, as including 
many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest speculators in re- 
ligious inquiry, its numbers and* popularity bear no proportion 
to another division of the Yaishnava sect, which is attached to 
the worship of Crishna. This comprises all the opulent and 
luxurious, almost all the women, and a very large proportion of 
all ranks of the Indian society. 17 * * 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna mayitain that ■ 
he is not # an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise the eternal and self-existing creator of the universe. 18 

These are the principal manifestation^ of Vishnu; but his in- 
carnations or emanations, even as acknowledged in bo6ks, are 
innumerable ; and they are still more swelled by others in which 
he is made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, 
whom his followers have been di««n«*'l 
The same liberty it taken with other gods: iUiandoba, the 
great local divinity of the AJarattas (represented as an armed 
horseman), is an incarnation of Siva ; 19 and the family of Bra- 
rnins at Chincfidr, near Pdna, in one of whose members go3- 
liead is hereditary, derive their title ’.from an incarnation *or 
emanation of GanJsa. 30 • 

Even villages have their local deities, which are often emana- 
tions of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses. 
But all these incarnations are insignificant, when compared 
to the great ones of Vishnu, and above all to Rdma and 
Crishna. The wife of Vishnu is LaksWi. She has no temples ; 
but, being goddess of abundance and bf fortune, she continues to 
he assiduously courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. •' 
Of the remaining gods, Gandsa and Stirya (the sun) other god*, 
are the most generally honoured. They both have votaries who 
prefer them to all other gods, and both have temples and regular 
worship. Gan&a, indeed, h as t probably more temples in the 
Deekan than any other god except Siva. Sdrya is represented 
in a chariot, with his head surrounded by rays. Gan&a, or 
Ganapati, is a figure of & fat man, with an elephant’s head. 

None of the remaining nine of the gods ejumeAted hage< 
temples, though moat of them seem to have had them in former 
times. 31 Some have an annual festival, on which* their timage is 
made and Worshipped, and next day «s thrown into a stream; 

*’ Professor Wilson, At iatie Returehtt. * Colebrookf, Atiatic Retearch.es, vol. 

▼oi xvi pp. 85, 86. vii, p. 282; Captain Moore,*bi<l p. 881. 

“ Ibid. p. 86, etc. * Professor Witeon, Atiatic Rttearchct, 

, Mr* Ceat’s Bmiag TraimcUtnt, vtL xvi. p. 20. 4 • 

voL Hi. p. 198. . • * • 
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others are only noticed in prayeik 21 Indra, in particular, seems 
to have formerly occupied a much more distinguished place in 
popular respect than ho now enjoys He is called the Ruler of 
HeaVen end the King of Gods, and was fixed on by an emi- 
nent orientalist as the Jupitpr of the Hindus ; 23 yet is how but 
seldom noticed. • 

Caina, also, the* god. of love, has undergone a similar fate. 
e He is tho ^ost pleasing of the Hindfi divinities, and most con- 
formable to ‘European ideas of his nature. Bhdowed with per- 
petual youth and surpassing beauty, he exerts his sway over 
both gods and men* Brahmd, Vishnu, and even the gloomy 
Siva, have been wounded by his flowery bow and* his arrows 
tipped with blossoms. His temples and .groves make a dis- 
tinguished figure in the tales* poems, and dramas of antiquity ; u 
but he now shares in neglect ^pd disregard with the other nine, 
except Yama, whose character of judge ^of the dead makes him 
still an object of respect and terror^ 

Each of these gods has his separate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants. All are mansions of bliss of'immefise extent, and 
alfcglittering with gold and jewels. i 

That of Indra is the,. most fully described ; and, besides the 
usual profusion of golden palaces adorned with precious stones, 
is filled with streams, groves, and gardens, blooms with an 
infinity of flowers, and is perfumed by a celestial tree, which 
grows in the centre, and fills tho whole space with its fragrance. 
It is illumined by t a light far more brilliant than that of the 
sun ; and is thronged with Apsarases and Gandharvas (heavenly 
mymphs and choristers). Angels of many kinds minister to tho 
inhabitants, who are unceasingly entertained with songs and 
dances, music, and every species of enjoyment. 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the different 
Coed and heavens, there are various descriptions of spirits spread 
bndupuita. through the rest of the creation. 

The Asuias are the kindred of the gods, disinherited and cast 
into darkness, but long struggling against their rivals ; and bearing 
jt , ^trong rd&embljince to the Titans of tho Grecian mythology. 

The Deityas are another species of demon, strong enough to 
have mustered armies and carried on war with ll!e gods.® 8 
The R&kshasas are also gigantic and malignant beings; and 

* Ward’s Hindoo*, vol. Hi. p. 28, etc. vol. xvi* p. 20. 

* Sir W. Jones, Attotie Researches, vol. “ See in particular the legend oi J&- 

t P' j* 1 ; __ - . „ . * landhara, Kennedy Setewchu, p. 468. 

H Professor Wilson, Anatic Rotor cha, ’ v 
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the Pisfichas are of the same nature, though perhaps inferior in 
.power. Bhfitas are evil spirits of the lowest order, correspond- 
ing to our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery ; but in India 
believed in by all rank# and ages. • 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to «be*,noticed ; 
although they are not individually acknowledged ex- nocaigodB. 
cept in confined districts, and although tfce legality of their 
worship is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These are the 
village gods, of which each village adores two or, three, as it# 
especial guardians; but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors 
and tormentors. They bear some respmtyance to the penates 
or lares of Jhe Romans ; anil, like them, they are some(jmes the 
recognised, gods of the whole nation (either in their generally 
received characters, or in local incarnations); but much oftener 
they are the spirits of deceased persons’,, who have attracted the 
notice of tfie neighbourhood. *They have seldom temples or, 
jjnages, but are worshipped under the form of a heap of earth. 

It is possible that some them may be ancient gods of the 
Sud ran, who have survived the establishment of the Br&min 
religion.*® * , • , 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindis. To give a 
conception of its details, it would, be necessary to relate General oha- 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mytho- 
logy is composed, — the churning of the ocean by the * Kum - 
gods and asuras, for the purpose of procuring the nectar of 
immortality, and the subsequent stnatagem by which the gods 
defrauded their coadjutors of the prize obtained > the descent of 
the Ganges from heaven on»the invocation of a saint; its falling 
with violence on the head of Siva, wandering for years amidst 
his matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream upon 
the earth with all its train of fishes, snakes, turtles, and croco- 
diles ; the production of Gandpa, without a father, by the intense 
wishes of Ddvi ; his temporary slaughter by Siva v who cut off 
hia head and afterwards replaced it with that of an elephant, 
the first that cams to hand in the emergency; — such narratives, 
with the quarrels of the gods, their occasional lcyes and jea- 
lousies; their wars with men and demons ; their defeats, flights? 4 
and captivjty^their penances and austerities for the accom- 
plishment of their wishes; their speaking weapons ;\he nume-j 

^Dr. Hamilton Buchanan paid muck violent deaths; often of Bramins who hod 
attention to this subject in hi# survey of killed themselves to resist or revenge an 
certain districts in Bengal and Behir. injury.— JtfSS. at the India House, pub- 
lic found the village gods were generally » lishea in part by Mr. Mont£>amry Mar- 
spirits of men of the place who had died tin, # a 
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rous 'forms they have assumed, and the delusions with which f 
they have deceived the senses of those whom they wished, 
injure ; — all this would he necessary to show fully the religious 
opinions of India; bht would occupy a*' space for which the 
value of iWmatter would be a very inadequate compensation, 

It may be sufficient tg observe, that the general character of 1 
these legends is extravagance and incongruity. The Greek 
gods were formed like men, with greatly increased powers and 
Faculties, add acted as men would do if so circumstanced ; tfut 
with a dignity and eneigy suited to their nearer approach to 
perfection. The Hindti gods, on toother hand, though endued 
with human passions, have always something monstrous in their 
appearance, and wild and capriciops in tljeir conduct They 
are of various colours — red, ypllow, and blue; some have twelve 
heads, and most have. four hands. They are often enraged 
•without a cause, and reconciled without # motive. The same 
deity is sometimes powerful enough to destroy his enemies with 
a glance, or to subdue them with a^wish ; and at other times is 
obliged to assemble numerous armies to accomplish his purpose, 
andLis very nqpr failing af£er &1J. 27 , 

'the powers'of the threo great gods are coequal and unlimited; 
yet are exercised with so little harmony, that in one of their* 
disputes Siva cuts off one of Brahm&’s heads. 28 Neither is there 
any regular subordination of the other gods to the three, or to 
each other. Indra, who is called the King of Heaven, and has 
been competed to Jupiter, Mas no authority over any of the re$t. 
These and moth incongruities arise, in part, from the desire of 
different sects to extol their favourite deity; but as the Putinas 
are all of authority, it is impossible to separate legends founded 
, (to those writings from the general belief of all classes. With, 
all this there is something in the gigantic scale of the Hindi, 
gods, the original character of theft sentiments and actions, aaxf' 
the peculiar Zorins in which they ere clothed, and splendour 
( 'with which they are surrounded, that does not fitil to maktf stf 
impression on the imagination. •> * * 

^ The most eingular anomaly in the Hindi religion is the power 
I* 1 Sacrifices and religious austerities. Through them a religions 
Ascetic caq inflitf the severest* calamities, even' on ft* deity, by 
this curse ; and thq most wicked and most impious of 
may acquire such an ascendancy over the^gods asm render 

and^Jalandhara, jfei*. Wflaou, Ariatie Jfcwaretat, jrol. 

** IU*medy’* Ifaearcfct, p. 2»S^aad * — 
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the passive instrome^te of hfe ambition, and even to force* them 
^.Submit their heavens and themselves to Mb sovereignty 
dndra, pn being cursed by a Bramin, was hurled from his own 
heaven, and compelled to animate the bSdy of a cal 29 Even 
*?ama, the terrible judge of the dead, is said, in *a legend/ to 
have been cursed for an act done in that capacity, and obliged 
to undergo a transmigration into the person ef a slave 30 
The ganger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one king has 
appeared in ths fifth incarnation of Vishnu; another king 
actually Conquered the three worlds, and forced the gods, except 
the three chief ones, to fly,, and to confceab themselves under the 
shapes of different animals ; 81 wMle a third went still further, 
and compelled the gpds to worship him 82 
These are a few put of numerous^nstpnces of a similar nature , 
all, doubtless, invented to show the, virtue of ritual observances, 
find thus increase the consequence and profits of the Bramins. 
But these are rather ‘the traditions of former days, than the 
opinions by which men are now actuated in relation to the 
Divinity. Thft same* objects which, were formerly to be extorted 
by sacrifices and austerities are ndw po be won by faith. «The 
followers of this new principle look wjth scarcely disguised con- 
tempt on the Vedas, and all the devotional exercises theie 
enjoined. As no religion ever entirely discards moiality, they 
still inculcate purity of life, and innocence, if not virtue ; but the 
sole essential is dependence on the particular god of the sect of 
the individual teacher. Implicit faith and reliance on him makes 
Up fpr all deficiencies in other respects ; while ho attention to 
the forms of religion, or tft the rules of morality, are of %e 
slightest avail without this all-important sentiment This sys- 
tem is explained and inculcated in the Bhagavad GM, which 
Mr. Colebrooke regards as the text-book of the school. 

, It is an uncommon, thougl not exclusive feature in the Hin- 
di* ^figion, that the gods enjoy only a limited existence : at the 
tod v of a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe ceases to 
the toad, and* all the other gods lose their being , and 
the Great First Cause of all remains alone in infinite space, 
-ifbefc the lapse of ages, his power is again exerted ; and Tfie 
tfinole creation^ frith all its human and divine jphabi^nts, rises 
ob§$ more iutomustenoe. 

; Jfyfa 0*n ha|Sly believe that so many rude and puerile fables, 
"“-‘psfxmt of fhole above related, ate not the relics o£the earliest 

tti. P, 81, - Ibid. p. sa " Kennedy’* Setearcha, p.868. 

•* « Wui toL ut » 76. • #_ 
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and most barbarous times ; but even the sacred origin of the 
Christian religion did not prevent its being clouded, after the 
decay of learning, jwith superstitions proportionately as de- 
grading; and we may c therefore believe, With the best infoi^ned 
orientalists, that the Hindti system once existed in far greater 
purity, and c has sunk into its present state along with the 
decline of all other branches of knowledge 

In the above observations I have abstained from all reference 
tio the reli^qn of other countries. It is possible thit anti- 
quarians may yet succeed in finding a connexion, in principles 
or in origin, between the mythology of India and that of Greece 
or of Egypt ; but the external appearances are so different, that 
it would quite mislead the imagination to attempt tq illustrate 
them by allusions to either of those superstitions. 33 

It only remains to say. a few words on the belief of the Hindds 
B Future state, relating to a future state. Their peculiar doctrine, as 
is well known, is transmigration ; but they believe that, between 
their different stages of existence, ftiey will, according to their 
meaits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some of the 
heavens already described, or'spffer torments of similar duration 
in some of their still more numerous hells. Hope, however, 
seems to be denied to none : the most wicked man, after being 
purged of his crimes by ages of suffering and by repeated 
transmigrations, may ascend in the scale of being, until he 
may enter into heaven and even attain the highest reward of 
ail the good, which is incorporation in the essence of God. 

Their description^ *of the future states of bliss and penance 
aje spirited and poetical. The good* as soon as they, leave* the 
body, proceed to the abode of Yama, through delightful paths, 
udder the shade of fragrant trees, among streams covered with 
the lotos. Showers of flowers fall on them as they pass ; and 
the air resounds with the hymns) of the blessed, and the still 
more melodious strains of angels. The passage of the 
wicked is through dark and dismal paths; sometimes over 
burning sand, sometimes over stones that qpt their feet at every 
step : they travel naked, parched with thirst, covered with dift 
"Siwr blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and burning coals; 
^hey are terrified with frequent and horrible Apparitions, and 
(fill the air with their shrieks and wailing. 84 The hells to which 
they are ultimately doomed are conceived in tj$6 same spirit, 
and described with a mixture of sublimity and minuteness tha t 
abnosfc recalls the “ Inferno.’-' # 

" [Cf. Profeafcr second aeries, ix. X. xi — Eo.l 

** Ward on the Hindis*, toL iii*p. 874^ 
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These rewards and punishments are often well apportioned to 
the moral merits and demerits 1 of the deceased : and they Morale®**!, 
no doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct of the 
living. But, on the 'other hand, the efficacy ascribed, to faith, 
and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and the facility 
of expiating crimes by penances) arq, unfortunately, prevail- 
ing c har acteristics of this religion, and havo a strong tendency 
to weaken its effect in supporting the principles of morality. 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious 
fVmn these defects. Its gross superstition debases and debili- 
tates the mind ; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, 
and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue 
afforded by love of enterprise and of posthumous fame. Its 
usurpations over the provinces of Jaw and science tend to keep 
knowledge fixed at the point to. which it had attained at the 
time of the pretend^ revelation by the Divinity ; and its inter- > 
ference in the minutiae of private manners extirpates every 
habit and feeling of free agency, and reduces life to a mechani- 
cal routine. ‘When individuals are left free, improvements 
take •place as they are required; and a natiqp is entirely 
changed in the course of a few generations without an effort on 
the part of any of its members ; hut when religion has interposed, 
it requires as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to 
pass over the innovations of a century at a stride ; and a man 
must be equally prepared to renounce his faith and the com- 
munion of his friends, whether he mhrely makes a change in his 
diet v or embraces a whole body of doctrineS, religious and poli- 
tical, at variance with those'established among his countrymen.^. 

It is within its own limits that it has been least successful in 
opposing innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has not » 
been questioned; but different degrees of importance have been 
attached to particular parts of it, and different constructions put 
on the same passages; and as there is neither a puling council 
nor a single head to settle disputed points, «and to enforce uni- 
formity in practice, various sects have sprung up, which differ 
from each other both in their tenets and their practice. 

There are three principal sects : M Saivas (followers of Sivsf)) 
the Vaishnavas* (followers of Vishnu), and th§ S&ki$s seot«. 
(followers of some one of ,the Saktis ; that is, the female asso-i 
dates or active’ powers of the members of the triad). 

* Almost the .whole of the following . from Professor Wilson’s esfeya, on that 
statements regarding the sects are taken sublet, in Asiatic Researches, vola. jvi. xvii 

■ ■' ' ' : .... a . <* 
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Each of these sects branches into various subordinate ones, 
depending on the different characters under which its deity 
is worshipped, or on the peculiar, religious and metaphysical 
opinions ^vhich each has grafted on the parent stock. ‘The 
SAktas have* three additional divisions of a more general cha- 
racter, depending on the particular goddesses whom they wor* 
ship. The followers of Ddvi (the spouse* of Siva), however, are 
out of all comparison more numerous than both the others put 
together. • • * 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Sdrya and ‘Gafldsa respectively; and others which, 
though preserving the form of Hinddism, approach* very near 
to pure deism. The Sikhs (who will be mentioned* hereafter) 
have founded a sect involving such great innovations, that it 
may almost be regarded «s a new, religion. 

• It must not be supposed that every HinQd belongs to one or 
other of the above sects. They, ^n the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodox, who profess a comprehensive system op- 
posed to the exclusive worship of particulaf divinities, and who 
draw their ritual from the Vddas, PurAnas, and other sacred 
books, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other sources. 
To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical order, at 
least, still belongs . 36 But probably, even among them, all but 
the more philosophic religionists have a bias to one or the other 
of the contending divinities; and the same may be said more 
decidedly of all such of the lower casts as are not careless of 
everything beyond tlie requisite ritual observances. It has been 
remarked that incarnations of Vishnu are the principal objects 
of popular predilection. * In all Bengal and Hindostan it is 
r to those incarnations that the religious feelings of the people 
are directed ; and, though the temples and emblems of Siva are 
very common, the worshippers Jre few, and seem inspired 
with little veneration. 

. Siva, it appears, has always been the patron God of the Bra- 
min class, but has never much excited the imaginations of the 
people . 87 Efen where his sect ostensibly prevails, the great 
body of the inhabitants are much more attracted by the human 
feelings and interesting adventures of BAma and Crishna. The 
tfrst of the two is the great' object of devotion (with the regular 
ordars at least) on the banks of the Jumn^ and the north-western 
part df the Qanges ; but Crishna prevails, in his turn, along the 

" ■ * Professor Wilson, Aiktfk Mmeardm, VoL xvl p. 2. 

* Ibid xvii, p. 169. . : k ’ - ■ 

‘ * ♦ IJL * ' 
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lower course of the Ganges, 48 and all the centre and west of 
Hindostan. 8 * Rima, however, is everywhere revered ; and his 
name, twice repeated, is the J ordinary salutation among all 
classes of Hindtis. * 0 

The Saivas, in all places, form a considerable portidn of the 
regula%orders : among the people they are most numerous in the 
Mysore and Maratta countries. Further south, the Vaishnavas 
prevail ; but there the object of worship is Vishnu^ not in his 
human form of Bdma or Crishna, but in his abstract character, as 
preserver and ruler of the universe. 40 S&ktas, or votaries of the 
female divinity, are mixed with the rest ; but are most numerous 
in particular places. Three fourths of the population of Bengal 
worship goddesses, find most of them Ddvi. 41 

In most of these.instances the difference of sects, though often 
bitter, is not conspicuous. Europeans are seldom distinctly aware 
of their existence, unless they have learned it from the writings -• 
of Mr. Colebrooke, Mr.*Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Buchanan. Even 
the painted marks on the forehead, by which each man’s sect is 
shown, although the most singular peculiarity of the Hindi! drefcs, 
have/ailed to convey the information .they are designed for, -and 
have been taken for marks of the qaat, not the sect, of the 
wearer. Persons desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a 
sort of initiation, the chief part of which consists in whispering 
by the guru (or religious instructor) of a short and secret form of 
words, which so far corresponds to the communication of the 
g&yatri at the initiation of a Bramin.* 

The sects are of very different degrees ofahtiqitity. 

The separate worship of* the three great gods and their cor- 
responding goddesges is probably veryancient; 42 but when the 
assertion of the supremacy of one or other began (in which the i 
peculiarity of the present sects consists) is not so clear. It is 
probably much more modernlthan the mere separate worship of 
the great gods. ' 

It seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the worship 
of particular incarnations, as BAma, Crishna, etc., are later than 
the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian ora. 43 

* Prof eager Wilson Asiatic Jtescarches, points out a convincing proof of the early 

vol. xvii. p. 52. . • worship of the apouga of Sivfc Atempleto 

* Tod’s Jty'asthdn, her, under her title of Corndri (from which | 

44 Buchanan MSS. at the India House, the neighbouring promontory, Cape Como. 

These may he either the strictly orthodox rin, derives its name), is mentioned in the 
Hindiis, or followers of Rdminuj. “Periplua,” attributed to Arrian, and pro- 

■ “ Professor Wilson, Asiatic RuwcKts, bably written in the 2nd cdntuir of our era. 
vol. xvU. p* 210j- 221. . “ They are not mentionea in a a work 

* Ibid. p. 218. The same gentleman written in the eleventh century, bait pro* 
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Hie number of sects has, doubtless been increased by the disuse 
of the Vfedas.the only source from which the Hindi! religion could 
be obtained in purity.; The use of those §criptures was confined 
to the theee twice-born classes, of which two are now regarded 
as extinct, and the remaining .one is greatly fallen off from its ori- 
ginal dutieG. It may have been owing to these circuntetances 
that the old ritual Was disused, and a new one has since sprung 
Up, suited tp the changes which have arisen in -religious opinion. 
'% It is embodied in a comparatively modern collection of hymns, 
prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions of the 
Vddas, furnishes now What may be called the Hindi! service. 44 It 
is exhibited by Mr. Colebrooke, in three separate essays, in the 
fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic Researches. • 

The difference between the spirit of this • ritual, and that of 
which we catch occasional views. in Menu is less than might have 
' been expected. The long instructions for t tfle forms of ablution, 
meditation on the g&yatrf, etc., are consistent with the religion of 
the V&las, and might have existed in Menu’s time, though he had 
no occasion to mention them. The objects 6f adoration are in a 
gre&t measure the same, being deities of the elements and powers 
of nature. The mention of Crishna is, of course, an innovation ; 
but it occurs seldom. • 

Among other new practices are meditations on Brahmd, Yislmu, 
and Sivi, in their corporeal form ; and, above all, the frequent 
mention of Vishnu with tlm introduction of the text, “Thrice did 
Vishnu step,” etc., a passage in the Vedas, which seems to imply an 
allusion to the fifth incarnation, 48 and, perhaps, owes the frequent 
introduction of it to the paucity of such acknowledgments. Mr. 
Colebrooke avowedly confines himself to the five sacraments 
* which existed in Menu’s time ; but there is a new sort of worship 
never alluded to in the Institutes, which now forms one of the 
principal duties of every Hindi. £his is the worship of images, 
before whom*many prostrations and other acts of adoration must 
§ daily be performed, accompanied with burning incense, offerings of 
flowers and fruits, and sometimes of dressed* victuals. Many idols 
ajfcalao attffed by their votaries, and decorated with jewels and 
•other ornaments, and are treated in all respects as if they were 
human beings. • * 


fearing to exhibit the tenets of ,the dif- 
ferent m&B at tije time of tSaneara Achdrya, 
who lived gi tbe eighth century.— Profes- 
sor' WiUtonfAMatkMmemchs, vol. xvi p. 14. • 
44 jftod’ft Mvndooa, v<t. ii p. 362* 


i • ITbe Scholiast ex- 

plains these “ three steps” of Vishnu as 
referring to the sun at hi* rising, culmina- 
tion, and setting, or to 1 terrestrial fire, 
lightning, and the sun.— En.] 
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The Hindfi ceremonies are •numerous, but far from impressive ; 
and their liturgy, judging from the specimen afforded by Mr. 
Colebrooke, though not withou't a few fine passages, is in gene- 
ral tedious and insipid. - Each man goes through #his daily 
devotions alone, in his own house, or at any temple, Stream, or 
pool, t}iat suits him; so that the want of interest in his ad- 
dresses to the divinity is not compensated by the effect of sym- 
pathy in others. . Although the service (as it majr be terme<£) 
is changed, the occasions for using it remain the same as thosp 
formerly ^enumerated from Menu. The same ceremonies must be 
performed from conception to the grtfve ;*and the same regular 
course of prayers, sacrifices, and oblations must be gone through 
every day# More liberty, hpwever, is taken in shortening them 
than was recognised in Menu’s cocte, however it might have been 
in the practice of his age. ... • 

A strict Bramin, performing his full ceremonies, 'vpould still be • 
occupied for not less lhan four hours in the day. But even a 
Bramin, if engaged in worlaly affairs, may perform all his re- 
ligious duties Within«half an hour ; and a man of the lower claves 
contorts himself by repeating the#namp of his patren deity while 
he bathes . 46 * , 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of the 
ascendancy of the monastic orders. Each of these is in A«oemJancy^ 
general devoted to some particular divinity, and its im- tio order* 
portance is founded on the veneration in which its patron is held. 
They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the means of 
attaining all wishes and covering all sins ; ancl, in addition to this, 
they claim for themselves through life an implicit submission fr qpn 
their followers, such as the, Bramin religious instructor in Menu 
required from his pupil during his period of probation alone. To « 
this is to be ascribed the encroachments which those orders have 
made on the* spiritual authority of the Bramins, and the feelings 
of rivalry and hostility with which the two classes regard each * 
other. 

The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by the 
example of the Gos&yens, having taken on themselves the conduct 
of sects in the i&me manner as their rivals. Of the eighty-iour % 
Gurus (or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of R&m&juja, fqp instance, 
seventy-nine are secular Bramins . 47 * < 

The powejr of these heads of sects is one of the most remark- 
able innovations in the Hindti system. Many of £hem in the 

* ; Ward on the Hindoos, • 

, 47 Buchanan’* Journey, voL^i. p. IH ; vol. ii. p 74, 75. 
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south (especially those of regular -orders) have large establish- 
ments, supported by grants of land and contributions from their 
flock. Their income is chiefly spent in charity, but they main- 
tain a goqd deal of st&te, especially on their circuits, where they 
are accompanied by elephants, flags, etc., like temporal dignitaries, 
are followed by crowds of disciples, and are received with honour 
by all princes whose countries they eater. Their function is, 
indeed, an important one, being no less than an inspection of the 
.state of morals and cast, involving the duties .and powers of a 
censor. 48 


Religion of the Bauddhas and Jainas. i 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of the Hindis, appear to belong to the same stock, and which 
seem to have shared with it. in the veneration of the people of 

• India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign faith by the 
Mahometans. These are the religions of ‘the Bauddhas (or wor- 
shippers of Buddha) and the Jains. 

*They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their character 
of quietism, in their tenderness of animal life, and in the .belief 
of repeated transmigrations, of various hells for the purification 
of the wicked, and heavens fer the solace of the good. • The 
great object of all three is, the ultimate attainment of a state 
of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little different from 
annihilation ; and the means employed in all are, the practice 
of mortification and of abstraction from the cares and feelings of 
humanity. * • * 

, The differences from the Hindi belief are no less striking than 
the points of resemblance, and are, most so in the religion of the 
. Bauddhas. , ' “ ' 

The most ancient of the Bauddha sects entirely denies the r 
The Baas- God > an d some those which admit the exist- 

HiSViL ence God refuse to acknowledge Him as the creator 
, or ruler of the universe. 

According to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists but 
matter, wbifth is eternal. The power of organization is inherent 
.in matter ; and although the universe perishlb from time to 
time, thi% quality restores it after a period, ahd carries it on ' 

* toward#new decay and regeneration, without the guidance of 
ariyextemal agent. 

. The liigh«at rank in the scale of existence is held by certain 

• : . - ‘ 

0 Buebfnan’s Journey, vol Ljp, 21, and other places. J 
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beings called Buddhas, who have raised themselves by their own 
actions and austerities, during a long series of transmigrations in 
this and former worlds, to the state of perfect inactivity and 
apathy, which is regarded as the great object of desire. • 

Even this atheistical school includes intelligence* ami design 
among the properties inherent in every particle of matter ; and 
another sect 48 endeavodrs to explain those qualities more intel- 
ligibly by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, combining them 
with consciousness, so as to give them a sort of personality ; but 
the being* formed by this combination remains in a state of per- 
petual repose, his qualities operating on the other portions of 
matter without exertion or volition on his part. 

The next approach to theism, and generally included in that 
creed, is the opinion that there is a ^Supreme Being , 49 eternal, im- 
material, intelligent, and also endued with free-will and moral 
qualities ; but remaining, as in the last-mentioned system, in a 
state of perpetual repose. With one division of those who believe 
in such a Divinity, he is the* sole eternal and self-existing prin- 
ciple; but another division associates matter with him as*a 
separate deity, and supposes a being formed by tha union ofihe 
other two to be the real originator of thp universe. 

But the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, carried 
beyond producing bj r his will the emanation of five (or some say 
seven) Buddhas from his own essence ;®° and from these Buddhas 
proceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings called Bodhi- 
satwas, each of whom, in his turn, is* charged with the creation 
of a world. * 

Bui so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, ac- 
cording Jbo Buddhist notion^, tjiat even the Bodhisatwas are re- 
lieved as much as possible from the task of maintaining their 
own creations. Some speculators, probably, conceive that each 
constitutes the universe according to laws which enable it to 
maintain itself; others suppose inferior agents created for the 
purpose ; and, according to one doctrine, the Bodhisatwa of the 
existing world produced, the well-known Hindi! triad, on whom 
he devolved his functions of creating, preserving, and destroying. 
There are different opinions regarding the Buddhas, who ha$? 


* The Pntjmkas. 

• Called Adi Buddha, or supreme in- 
telligence. [Rather “primordial Buddha.” 
This doctrine of an Adi Buddha Asms to 
be no part of the orig£al system of Bud- 
ahfem, but to have arisen in Nepal. Bur- 
nout Buddhism Indian, L p. 119,— Ed.) 


* [These are oalAd the Sive dhydni 
Buddhas, or Buddhas of contemplation. 
We exist in the period of the fourth 
Bodhisatwa Avalokiteswara, the emana- 
tion of the fourth Buddh^ Amit&bha, — 
Ed.] e _ 
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risen. *to that rank by transmigrations,* 1 Some think with the 
atheistical school that they are separate productions of nature, 
like other men, and retain an independent existence after arriving 
at the nyxch-desired 'state of rest; while* the other sects allege 
that they arfe emanations from the Supreme Being, through some 
of the oth^r Buddhas qr Bodhisatwas, and are ultimately re- 
warded by absorption into the divine es&nce. 

There have been many of these human Buddhas in this and 
former worfds;®* but the seven last are particularly noticed, and 
above all the last, whose name was Gdtama or S&kya, who 
revealed the present religion, and established the rules of worship 
and morality ; and who, although long since passed into a higher 
state of existence, is considered as the religious head of the world, 
and will continue so until he^has completed his allotted period of 
five thousand years. , 

Beneath this class of Buddhas are an infinite number of dif- 
ferent degrees, apparently consisting of m5re men who have made 
approaches towards the higher stages of perfection by the sanc- 
tity of their lives. • • 

Besides thp chain of Buddhas, there are innumerable^ other 
celestial and terrestrial j^eings, some original, and others trans- 
ferred, unchanged, from the Hindd Pantheon.®* 

The Buddhists of different countries differ in many particulars 
from each other. Those of Nep&l seem most imbued with the 
Hindfi superstitions, though even in China the general character 
of the religion is clearly Infiian. 

The theistical sdfct seems to prevail in Nepdl,®* and the athe- 
istical to subsist in perfection in Cejdon.®® 

In China, M. Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be the 
vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric.® 6 
The Bauddhas differ in many other respects from the Bramins; 

“ [These are called Mdnuthi Buddhas. JCsoma de Koros, Journal of the Asiatic 
— _ , .... "Society of Calcutta ; those of M. Joinville 

Mr, Hodgsdn [Asiatic Researches, vol. and Major Mahoney in vol. vii. of the 
xvi . p. 446) gives a list of 180 Buddhas of Asiatic Researches; together with Professor 
the first order, Wilson’s observations in his history of 

" The above account of the Bauddha Caahmir (Asiatic Researches, vol xvi.),and 
tenets is chiefly taken from the complete in his account of the Jains (vol avii ); and 
wed distinct view of that religiongiven by likewisethe answers of Bauddha priests in 
Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. Upbam’s Sacred and Historical Books of 

pp. 436-446; but I have also consulted his Ceylon, vol. iii. * / 

' H * Frooft&hft, and bra other paperfe in the ** Mr. Hodgson. 

; Troemmm of the Royal Asiatic Society of • See answers to questions in Upham, 
Roium, and in the Journal of the Asiatic vol. iii. 1 presume these answers may be 
Xoeteft if Calcutta; as well as those of M. depended on, whatever may he the case 
Abel Remusat* in the Journal des Savans with the historical writing* in the same 
for a.d. 1881, and in the Nouveau Journal work. 

Asiatfruc for the same^ear ; those # o* It * Journal des Swans for. Hot. 1881. 
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they deny the authority of the Vddas and Pur&nas ; they have 
no cast; even the priests are taken from all classes of the com* 
enmity, and bear much greater' resemblance to European mo nks 
than to any of the Hmdti ministers of religion. They live in 
monasteries, wear a uniform yellow dress, go with their feet bare 
and their heads and beards shaved, and perform a constant 
succession of regular service at their chapel nn a body, and, in 
their processions, their chaunting, their incense, and their can- 
dles, bear a styonjj* resemblance to the ceremonies of tire Catholic 
Church. 47 * They have nothing of the freedom of the Hindti 
monastic orders; they are strictly bound* to celibacy, and re- 
nounce most of the pleasures of sense they eat together in one 
hall ; 'sleep? sitting .in a prescribed posture, and seem never 
allowed to leave the monastery, except once a-week, when they 
march in a body to bathe, 49 and for .part of- every day, when they 
go to beg for the comAunity, or rather to receive alms, for they 
are not permitted to ask for anything. 49 The monks, however, 
only perform service in the tefnples attached to tljeir own monas- 
teries, and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but paty 
their <*wn devotions at other temples, ,out of the limits of the 
convents. , 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general. 

The Bauddha religionists carry their respect for animal life 
much further than the Bramins : their priests do not eat after 
noon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute insects ; 
and they carry a brush on all occasions, wifi! which they care- 
fully sweep every place bef8re they sit down, lest they shoul<} 
inadvertently crush any living creature. Some even tie a thin 
cloth over their mouths to prevent their drawing in small insects 
with their breath. 61 They differ from the Bramins in their want 
of respect for fire, and in their generation for relics of their holy 
men; a feeling unknown to tne Hindtis. Over these relics (a 
few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect those solid cupolas, or 
bell-shaped monuments, which are often of stupendous size, and 
which are so great a characteristic of their religion. * 

The Buddhas are represented standing upright, but more 

* Mr- Daria, Transactions of the Royal * Captain Mahoney, Asiatics Researches, 

Asiatic Society, val. 8. p, 491 • T&mer’s vol. vii. p. 42 ; and Mr. Knox, fra n sac- 
Ttiet.. Alone of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 

“ Transactions <f the Royal -Asiatic p. 277. 

Society , vol". iii. p. 278. "‘The laity eat animal food without 

* Davis, Transactions of ike Royal restraint ; even the priest^mav eat it, if 

Asiatic Soetey, vol. ii, p. 494, j, and Knox, ne animal" is killed on their accounts 
Ibid. vdi iii p. 877. - 
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generally seated cross-legged, erect", but in an attitude of deep 
meditation, with a placid countenance, and always with curled 
hair. e ’ 

Besides the temples and monuments, m countries where t'he 
Baucjdhfe still subsist, there, are many magnificent remains of 
them in India. • 

The most striking of these are cave temples, in the Peninsula. 
Part of tbe f wonderful excavations of Elldra are of this descrip- 
tion; but the finest is at CArla, between P<tna and Bombay, 
which, from its great length and height, the colonnades which 
run along the sides like Aisles, and the vaulted and ribbed roof, 
strongly recalls the idea of a Gothic church . 82 

The Bauddhas have a very extensive body of literature, all on 
the Bramin model, and. all .originally from India . 83 It is now 
preserved in the local. dialects of various countries, in many of 
which the long-established art of printing lias contributed much 
to the diffusion of books. 

Pali, or the focal dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient king- 
dbrns on the Ganges, in which Sakya or Gdynia flourished), seems 
to<be the language generally used in the religious writings«of the 
Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacred language is dis- 
puted in favour of Sanscrit and of other local dialects springing 
from that root . 64 

The j&inas The Jains hold an intermediate place between the 
or Jains. followers of Buddha and Brahma . 65 

They agree with the Bauddhas in denying the existence, or at 
least the activity and providence, of God ; in believing the eter- 
pity of matter; in the worship of deified saints ; in their scrupu- 
lous care of animal life, and all the precautions which it leads to ; 
in their having no hereditary priesthood ; in disclaiming the 
divine authority of the Vedas ; and in having no sacrifices, and 
no respect for fire. ^ 

They agree with the Bauddhas also in considering a state of 


m rhe distinctions between the Baud* 
dh&s and Hindis are mostly from an essay 
by Mr. ErsfcSne, Bombay Transactions , 
vol. il. p. 503, &c. 

* Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
xvi. p. 433# Dr. Buchanan, Ibid. vol. vi. 
pp. 104,325, and other places. [The sacred 
books are divided into three classes, the. 
SOtras or discourses of Buddha, the vinaya 
or ethics, and the abhidharma or meta- 
physics, —Enfl 

* | 4 Ve have two different recursions 
o^the tri'pitaka 09 sacred beoka d* 


the Buddhists, — that in Sanskrit among 
the Northern Buddhists, and current in 
Tibet, Nepal, Mongolia, China, and Japan, 
and that in Pali among the Southern, 
in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam. The 
latter is believed to be the more ancient, 
and the older portion is supposed to 
have been committed to writing about 
B.o. 90jg— En.] 

w Tffe chsiacteristics of the Jains, as 
compared with the Bauddhas and Bra- 
'* w* mostly taken from Mr. Erskine, 
; Bombay Transactions, vol in. p. 500. 
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impassive abstraction as supreme; felicity, and in all the doctrines 
which they hold in common with the Hindus. 

They agree with the Jlindds in other poipts; such as division 
of cast. This exists in full force in the south and wpstrtrf India ; 
and can only be said to be dormant in the north-east ; for* though 
the Jains there do not a^knowledge'the four classes of the Hindis, 
yet a Jain converted to the Hindi! religion tallies his place in one 
of the casts ; from which he must all along have retained the 
proofs of Jfis descdht ; and the Jains themselves have numerous 
divisions of their own, the members of which are as strict in 
avoiding intermarriages and other intercouAe as the four classes 
of the Hindtis.*® 

Though riiey reject the scriptural character of the Vddas, they 
allow them great authority in all ^points not at variance with 
their religion. The principal objections tt> them are drawn from 
the bloody sacrifices w^ich they enjoin, and the loss of animal 
life which bumt-offerings aiy liable (though undesignedly) to 
occasion® 7 They admit the whole of the Hindi! gods and worship 
6ome of them ; ‘thougfi they consider them as entirely subordinate 
to their own saints, who are therefore the proper objects of adora- 
tion. • 

Besides these points common to *the Bramins or Bauddhas, they 
hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief objects of 
their worship are a limited number of saints, who have raised 
themselves by austerities to a superiority over the gods, and who 
exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas. in appearance and 
general character, but are entirely distinct from ‘them in then- 
names and individual histories. They are called' Tirthankara*: 
there are twenty-four for the present age, but twenty-four also 
for the past, and twenty-four for the future. 68 

Those most worshipped are, in some places, Rishabha, 6 ® the first 
of the present Tirthankaras ; ^ut every where Pdrswandth, and 
Mah&vira, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of the number. 7 ® 
As all but the two last bear a fabulous character in their dimen- 
sions and length of life,*it has been conjectured, with great appear- 
ance of truth, that these two are the real founders of the religion. 

* He li Maine, Transactions of the called Arhats, or “entitled to the homage 
Royal Asiatic Society, VbL i. p. 413 ; Cole- of gods and men,” tmd Jina& or “ victors 
Invoke, Ibid. p. 549; Buchanan, Ibid, over human passions and infinnity." From 
pp. 581, 632 ; Wilson, Asiatic Researches, the last title comes “ Jaina.” — Ed.] 

vol. xvii. p. 289, •» Major de la Maine, Transactions of 

m Wilson, Asiatic Researches, *roi xvii the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 424. 
p. 248. » Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 

* [Tirthmhira means *'one who crosses voL xvii. p. 248. • . 

the ocean of existence.” They are also * 
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All remain alike in the usual state of apathetic beatitude, and 
take no share in the government of the world. 71 

Some changes are made by the Jains in. the rank and circum- 
stances <Jf the Hind 6 gods. They give no preference to the 
greater gods of the Hindus ; and they have increased the number 
of gods, arid added to the absurdities of the system : thus they 
have sixty-four Indras, and twenty-two D<5vls. 7a 

They have no veneration for relics, and no monastic establish- 
ments. Their priests are called Jatis ; 78 they afe of all pasts, and 
their dress, though distinguishable from that of the Bramins, 
bears some resemblance to it. They wear very large, loose, white 
mantles, with their heads bare, and their hair and beard clipped ; 
and carry a black rod' and a brush for sweeping awfty animals- 
They subsist by alms. They*never bathe, perhaps in opposition 
to the incessant ablutiofis of the Bramins. 

The Jain temples are generally very large and handsome; often 
flat-roofed, and like private houses, ^with courts and colonnades; 
but sometimes resembling Hindti temples, and sometimes circular 
and surrounded by colossal statues of the*Tirthankaras 74 The 
walls are painted with their 'peculiar legends, mixed, perhaps, 
with those of the HindAs. Besides images, they have marble 
altars, with the figures of saintS in relief, and with impressions of 
the footsteps of holy men ; a memorial which they have in com- 
mon with the Bauddhas. 

By far the finest specimqp. of Jain temples of the Hindfi form 
are the noble remaips in white marble on the mountain of Abfi, 
to the north of QuzerAt. There arj Jain caves also, on a.great 
scale, at Elldra, N&ssik, and other places ; and there is, near 
Chinr&patan, in the Mysore, a statue of one of the Tirthankaras, 
cut out of a rock, which has been guessed at different heights, 
from 64 to 70 feet. 

The Jains have a considerably body of learning, resembling 
that of the Bramins, but far surpassing even the extravagance of 

the Braminical chronology and geography ; increasing to hundreds 

# 

71 ProfessorWilson, Asiatic Researches , Srrivakas. They are sometimes collected 
vfil. xvii. p. 27u. in maths, called by them posdkut, and even 

” Major de la‘ Maine, Transaction s of when abroad in the world they aoknow- 
the Royal, Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 422. ledge a sort of obedience to the head of 

r$ v 9 Jtaioa are divided into religious the posdla of which they were once mem* 

* and lay orders, Yatis and Sidvakaa. The bers. ’’—Wilson, Asiatic Researches, xvii. 
reader, in a Jain temple is a Yati ; but the * — Ed.] 

niinistrant priest, the attendant on the 74 There is a magnificent one of this 
images, the reviver of offerings, and con- description near Ahmedtfbdd, built under 
‘ doctor of #11 usual ceremonies, is a Brah- ground, and said to have been designed for 
man. *The Yatis lead a religious life* concealed Worship during the persecution 
mbvRmg on the aim* supplied by the’ by the Hindfis. 
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of millions what was already sufficiently absurd at millions. Their . 
sacred language is M&gadhi or P41L 

A question has arisen, which of the tjjree religions compact, ve 
above described was first established in India. # wu- of 

It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims of feZS * 11 * 
those of Buddha and Brahma. 75 Admitting the common BrahmiL 
origin of the two systems, which the similarity of the funda- ' 
mental tenets would appear to prove, the weight ^of the argu- 
ments adduced itjppears to lean to the side of the Bramins ; 
and an additional reason may perhaps be drawn from the im- 
probability that the Bauddha system* codld ever have been an 
original one. 

A man* as yet unacquainted with religious feelings would ' 
imbibe his first notions of a God from the perception of powers 
superior to his own. Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity 
could enter his mincl.Jhe would have no motive to adore it, but * 
would rather endeavour to ^propitiate the sun on which he de- • 1 
pended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with 
their thunders. Still less would he commence by the worship 
of saints; for sanctity is only conformity to religious notions . 
already established ; and a religion mast have obtained a strong 
hold* on a people before they wtould be disposed to deify their 
fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions ; especially if 
they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to mediate ' 
with its ruler. * , 

The Hindfi religion presents a more neural course. It rose 
from the worship of the ppwers of nature to theism, and then 
declined into scepticism with the learned, and man worship with 
the vulgar. • 

The doctrines of the S&nkhya school of philosophers seem re-* 
fleeted in the atheism of the Bauddha ; 7 ® while the hero worship 
of the common Hindfis, an^ their extravagant veneration for 
religious ascetics, are much akin to the deification of saints among 


n The arguments on both sides are 
summed up with great cleaftaess and im- 
partiality by Mr. Erakine, in the Bombay 
Transactions, vol. in. pp. 495—503. Even 
the summary is too long to be inserted in 
this place. * 

79 La doctrine de (J&kya se place en 
opposition au , Brdhmanisme, comme une 
morale sans Dlou et comme un ath&srtie 
sans Nature. Ge qu’il nie, c’«t le Dieu 
Iternel ties Br&bmanee, et la Nature 4ter- 
neile des Sfcnfchyas • <& qu’il admet, e’est 
la multiplicity etl’individUalite <les toes 
humaines, dee Stoshyaa* et ta transmi- 


gration des Brfthmanes. Ce qu’il veut* 
atteindre, e’est la d&ivrance ou l’affran- 
chissement de 1’ esprit, amsi que le voulait 
tout le monde dans lTnde. Mais il.n'af- 
franchit pas V esprit comme faisaient le^ 
SAnkhyas en le ddtachant pour jamais de 
la Nature, ni confine faisfient les Brfth- 
manes en le replongeant au sein du Brahma 
Itemel et absolu ; il antotit les condi- 
tions de son existence relative en la pre- 
cipitant dans le vide, p’eet-k-dire, selon 
toute apparence, en I’aneantissement." — 
Burnouf, BmddMsm Ind., i. 52f.— E dJ 
• I •• 
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h the Buddhas. We are led, therefore, to suppose the Bramin faith 
to have originated in early times, and that of Buddha to have 
branched off from it $t a period 'when it? orthodox tenets had 
reached their highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to 
decline. * 

The historical information regarding these religions tends to 
the same conclusion . The Vedas are supposed to have been 
arranged in c their present form about the fourteenth century 
before Christ, and the religion they teach musif have njade con- 
siderable previous progress ; while scarcely one even of its most 
zealous advocates has 6laiified for that of Buddha a higher anti- 
quity than the tenth or eleventh century before Christ, and the 
best authenticated accounts limit it to the sixth. * 

All the nations professing 4he religion of Buddha concur in 
referring its origin to India. 77 . They unite in representing the 
€ founder to have been S&kya Muni or Gdbami, a native of Capila- 
vastu, north of Gdrakptir. By one account he was a Cshatriya, 
and by others the son of a king. Even the Hindtis confirm this 
account, making him a Cshatriya, and son to*a king of the solar 
, race.* They are not so well agreed about the date of his appear- 
ance. The Indians and the people of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix 
it near the middle of the sixth century before Christ, 78 an epoch 
which is borne out by various particulars in the list of kings of 
Magadha. 

The Cashmirians; on the other hand, place S&kya 1332 years 
before Christ ; the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese about 1000 ; 
and of thirteen Tibetian authors referred to in the same Oriental 
Magazine, four give an average of ‘2,959; and nine of 835 ; 7 * 
while the great religious work of Tibet, by asserting that the 
general council 80 held by Asdca was 110 years after Buddha’s 


77 For tlie Chinese, see De Guignes, 
Mhmires de V Acad&mie dee Inscription 8, 
vol. ad. p. 187, &c. ^ Abel Hemusat, Jour- 
nal dee Savam for November, 1831 ; and 
#he summary in the Nouveau Jmmal 
Asiatique, vol. vil pp. 239, 240 ; and like- 
wise the Essay in the next month, p.241. 
For the' Mongols, %ee M. Klaproth, Nou- 
veau Journal Asiatique, vol. vii, especially 
J* 182, and the following pages, For 
Ceylon, see Tusnour’s Mahawanso, with 
Which the Scriptures of Ava and Siam 
are identical (Introduction, p. xxx.) 
For Tibet, see M. Csoma de Koros, Jour* 
nalofthe Asiatic Society of Calcutta, vol. 
i p. 1. . * 

73 See Uwrnour’s Mahdwanso ; Ckrono* 
logical ^ahie from Crawfqfd’s Embassy to 


Ava (given in Princep’s Useful Tables, 
p./132) j see also Useful Tables, pp. 77, 
78 . 

79 See their various dates in the Oriental 
Magazine, vol. iv.pp. 106, 107 ; and Wilson, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 92. 

80 [Three general councils play an im- 
portant part in Buddhist legend. The 
Buddhists of Tibet find Ceylon agree in 
fixing the first as held immediately after 
Buddha’s death ; but they differ as to the 
others. The Tibetans fix the second 110 
years afterwards in the reign of Afoka, 
King of P^aliputra ; and the third more 
than 400 yews afterBuddha's death, under 
Kamshka (the Kanerki of the coins). The 
Ceylonese fix the second under K&rfsoka 
100 years alter Buddha, and the third 
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death, 81 brings down that event to less than 400 years before 
Christ, as Asdca will be shown, on incontestable evidence, to 
have lived less than 30j) years before our eij,. 82 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 years 
before Christ; 88 and the Chinese „ and Japanese table!, which 
make the period of S&kya’s eminence 999 years before •Christ, say 
that it occurred during the reign of Ajftta Sitru, whose place in 
the list of Magadha kings shows him to have lived jn the sixth 
century before Christ. 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by the 
supposition that they refer to an earlier'and'a later Buddha ; and 
that expedient is also precluded by the identity of the name> 
S&kya, and* of every .circumstance in the lives of the persons to 
whom such different dates are assigned. We must, therefore, 
either pronounce the Indian Bauddhas to- be ignorant of the date 
of a religion which arSse among themselves, and at the same time 
must derange the best established part of the Hindfi chronology ; 
or admit that an error must fiave occurred in Cashmir or Tibet* 
through which ‘place# it crept into the more eastern countries’ 
when they received the religion of*Buddha many years after the 
death of its founder. As the latter seems by much the most 
probable explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha 
about 550 B.C. 84 

The Indian origin of the Bauddhas would appear, independently 
of direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, mythology, 
philosophy, geography, chronology, etc., are almost entirely of the 
Hihd^ family ; and all the terms used in those sciences are San- 
scrit. Even Buddha (intelligence), and Adi Buddha (supreme 
intelligence), are well-known Sanscrit words 8 * 

We have no precise information regarding the early progress of 
this religion. It was triumphant in Hindostan in the reign of 
Asdca, about the middle of thetyhird century before Christ. 86 It 
was introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of the 
same century. 87 

It probably spread at an early period into Tartary and Tibet, 
but was not introduced into China until a.d. 65, when it was 

under tiie great A$ok% 235 years after n [Buddha means “ wise,” and ‘Adi 
Buddha. — Ed.] Buddha “the primordial wisevr Buddha.” 

m Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- — Ed.] 
cotta, vol. i p. 6.' « See Tumour’s MaMwanm, and trans- 

“ See Book in. Ch. iii. g lations of contemporary inscriptions in 

" De Guignes, M (moires de VAcacUmie the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
dec Inscrvptums, vol. xl, p. 195. cutta for February, 1888. * „ 

w [Prof. Max Muller prefen 477 B.c. *•’ In 807 B.o. Tumour’s Mahdwamo, 
Sea Hist. Ancient Santis. Lit., p. 298 . — Ed.] Introduction, p. xxfe., and other pldtqp. 
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brought direct from India, and fras not fully established till 
A.D. 31 0. 88 


The progress of it| decline in ‘its original seat is recorded by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religious expedition in 
the first'years of the fifth ceqtury after Christ . 89 He found Bud* 
dhism 'flourishing in the tract between China and India, but 
declining in the Panjdb, and languishing in the last jstage of 
decay in tl\e countries on the Ganges and Jumna. Capita, the 
birthplace of Buddha, was ruined and deserted, — “ a wilderness 
untenanted by man.” His religion was in full vigour in Ceylon, 
but had not yet been introduced into Java, which island was 
visited by the pilgrim on his return by sea to China. 

The religion of Buddha afterwards recovered its importance in 
some parts of India. It§ adherents were refuted, persecuted, and 
probably chased from the I)eckan,-by SaDcara Ach&rya, in the 
eighth or ninth century, if not by CumAriRi at an earlier period ; 
but they appear to have possessed sovereignty in Hindostan in 
the eighth century, and even to have been the prevailing sect at 
Ben&res as late as the eleventh century,*® and In the north of 
Guzer&t as late as the twelfth, century of our era . 91 • 

They do not now exist in the plains of India, but their religion 
is the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the mountainous 
countries to the north-east of the provinces on the Ganges. 
Buddhism is also the faith of the Burman Empire, of Tibet, of 
Siam, and all the countries between India and China. It is very 
general in the latter country, and extends over a great .part of 
Chinese and Russian Tartary ; so that it has been said, with 
apparent truth, to be professed by a greater portion of the human 
race than any other religion. 

The Jains appear to have originated in the sixth or seventh 
century of our era ; to have become conspicuous in the eighth or 
ninth century ; got to the highes^prosperity in the eleventh, and 
declined after the twelfth . 92 Their principal seats seem to have 
been in the southern parts of the peninsula, and in Guzer&t and 
at the west of Hindostan. They seem sever to have had much 
success inAhe provinces on the Ganges. 

They appear to have undergone several persecutions by the 
Bramins^in th* south of India, at least. 9 * * 


* P© Guignes, Mimoires de VAcadSmie 
deslnscriptiont, vol.xl, pp. 251, 252; and 
Mistoku its* Mans, vol. i. part ii. pp. 235, 

m # 

* fomsal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ko. J3l. p. 103, Ac., particularly p, 18#. 
[Oa flies© Chinese Buddhist travelers, *e# 

4 • 


Additional Appendix. — T5n] 

" Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xvi*. p. 282. 

* ^ ?5L kin . e » &Mbay Transactions, 
V0 J* p» SS&with Major Kennedy's note. 

Pw Wilson, Asiatic Researches, tot 
xtu. p. 280 . * Buchanan, tot i. p. 81 . 
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The Jains are still Very xiumerous, especially in Guzer&t, the 
R&jptit country, and Canara; they are generally an opulent and 
mercantile class ; many of them are bankers, and possess a large 
proportion of the commercial wealth of India. 94 • 


CHAPTER Y. 

*» 

• PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY. 1 

Th& subject of philosophy is not one u^on^which Menu professes 
to treat. It is, however, incidentally mentioned in his first 
chapter, and it has occupied too great a portion of the attention 
of the Hindus of later days to be omitted in any account of their 
genius and character. .. • 

The first chapter <JF the Institutes is evidently an exposition of 
the belief of the compiler, and (unlike the laws, which have been 
framed in various ages) probably represents the state of opinion 
as it stood in his tirdte. • 

The topics on which it treats — the nature of God and the soul, 
the creation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical — are 
too hlightly touched on to show whether any of the present 
schools of philosophy were then in their present form ; but the 
minute points alluded to as already known, and the use of the 
terms still employed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove 
that the discussions which have given rise.to their different sys- 
tems, were already perfectly familiar to the Hindtis. 

The present state of the spience will be best shown, whJSS nci ^ lU 
by inquiring into the tenets of those schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among < 
the Hindtis. Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the 
religious doctrines of the Bragins ; and others, though perfectly 
orthodox, advance opinions not stated in the V^das.* 

These schools are enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
Colebrooke. 3 • 

* 4 Tod’s Rdjastkdn, voI.,i. p. 518 ; Pro- Refutation of Hindti PhiBsophy, by Pun- 
f^ssor Wilson, Asiatic Researches , vol. xvii. dit Neliemiah Nllkanth Sristri Gore, ori- 
p. 294. See also Buchanan's Journey, ginally written in Hindti, and translated * 
vol. iii pp. 19, 76-84, 181, 410. by Dr. Hall (Calcutta, M62). These 

1 [The subject of Hindd philosophy is works (as well as Dr. Ballantyne’s trans-* 
far too wide to be treated in a single caap- lations) contain an immense amount of 
ter. The reader who desiresgto study information on this most interesting sub- 
it further is referred to two works pub- ject. I have only added a few notes to 
lished in India bv two Christian Brahmans explain the text. — E d.] 9 t 
*~Dudoguea on 2findH Philosophy, by the » * Transactions of the Royal* Asiatic 
Rev. JL M. Baaerjea (Calcutta, i860}, and Society, vol. i. p.%L9. • * 
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1. The prior MimAnsA, founded by Jaimani. 

2. The latter Mimdnsd, or Vdddnta, attributed to Vy&sa. 

3. The NyAya, or l<jgical school of Gdtaipa. , 

4. The •Vaiseshika, or atomic school of Canada. 

5* Thef SAhkhya, or atheistical school of Capila. 

6. The ISoga, or theistical school of Patanjali. 

These two last schools agree in many points, and are included 
in the comnjon name of S&nkhya. 

This division does not give a complete idea of the present state 
of p hil osophy. The prior MimAnsA, which teaches the art of 
reasoning with the e^spresfe view of aiding the interpretation of 
the Vddas, is, so far, only a school of criticism ; and its object, 
being to ascertain the duties enjoined in those. scriptures, is purely 
religious, and gives it no .claim to a place among the schools of 
philosophy. 3 On the other hand, the remaining schools have 
»> branched into various subdivisions, each of 1 which is entitled to 
be considered as a separate school, and to form an addition to the 
original number. It would be foreign to my object to enter on 
all* the distinctions between those philosophical ‘systems. An 
outline of the two most contrasted of the six principal sohools, 
with a slight notice of the rest, will be sufficient to give an idea 
of the progress made by the nation in this department of science. 
The two schools selected for this summary examination are the 
SAnkhya and V&Uuta. 4 The first maintains the eternity of 
matter, and its principal branch denies the being of God. The 
other school derives all things from God, and one sect denies the 
reality of matteV. t • 

^All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, agree 
in their object, which is, to teach the means of obtaining beati- 
e tude, or, in other words, exemption from metempsychosis, and 
deliverance from all corporeal encumbrances. 5 

* [The prior Mimdnwi, however, in the t$e ceremonial or exoteric part of the V6da, 

course of its critical investigations, dis- while the “ latter” or uttava 
c usses various philosophical doctrines. It treated of the higher or esoteric portion 
appears to have been originally atheistical, contained in the Upanishada. But there 

e the sacrifices and other ceremonies which are many reasons for believing that the 
it so zealously upholds being said to pro- so-called “ Prior” school was much earlier 
duce their fruitsfey an inherent law or fate. than the V<5ddnta. — E d.] 

One of its most curious speculations is the * [For an elaborate account of each see 
©doctrine of an eternal sound underlying Rtfutatwn of Hind# PkUotophy, sections 
ell temporary* sounds*; this is by some i 

•identified with Brahma. The grammarians * [Thus the Nytiya Aphorisms open with 

jJave naturally adopted this doctrine, to the following: " misery, successive births, 
give dignity to their favourite study. The activity, defect, ignorance ; when any one 
title p&rva or “ prior ” seems to nave no of these if removed, all that precede it go 
reference tip priority of time, but to have with it ; and then ensues finrn emancipa- 
been given, 'because Jaimini’s school eon- # tion.” From ignorance comes “ defect,” 
fined tfcSr attention to t^e Karma KQnda, viz. that we desire or hate or are stupidly 
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Sdnkhya School, Atheistical and Theistical. 

'This school is divided, as* has been ^mentioned, into two 
branches, that of Capita, which is atheistical, and that Pnipowot 
of Patahjali, acknowledging God; but both agree" 
the following opinions :*• — 

Deliverance can only 'be gained by true and perfect knowledge. 7 

This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles, per- 
ceptible and impesceptible, of the material world from the sensitive 
and cognitive principle, which is the immaterial soul. 8 

True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence, 
perception, inference, and affirmation (or testi- Maana of 
mony). 9 • 

The principles of which a knowledge is thus derived 
are twenty-five in number, 10 viz. : . 

. 1. Nature, the roc* or plastic origin of all; the universal ma- < 
terial cause. It is eternal matter ; undiscrete, destitute of parts ; 
productive, but not produced 7 ; the equilibrium of the three qualities. 

2. Intelligence ; the first production of nature, increate, 11 pro- 
lific ; .being itself productive of otfror principles. . 

3. Consciousness, which proceeds fjom intelligence, and the 
peculiar function of which is the sense of self-existence, the 
belief that " I am.” • 

4 to 8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 
or atoms, productive of the five elements. 12 

9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 


attaining 

knowledge. 


Principles. 


indifferent ; from “ defect " arises * ac- 
tivity,” viz. that we seek or avoid or are 
stupidly apathetic; and from this mis- 
taken “ activity arises merit or demerit, 
which necessitates our passing into some 
new birth after death, to receive the reward 
or punishment of our deeds. Thus all ijie 
weary round of conscious existence springs 
from “ignorance,” as its root ; audit id 
the aim of the Hindti jijndsd to eradicate 
this fatal seed. — E d.] 

• Mr. Colebrooke, Transitions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 81. 

’ Ibid. p. 26. 

• Ibid, p. 27. * [Nature is imperceptible 
(avyakta), those numbered 2-24 are per- 
ceptible (vyakta) to higher beings, if not 
to man.— Ed.1 

• Ibid, p, 28, * [The various kinds of 
proofs or sources of knowledge (nmmdna), 
as admitted in the different schools, form 
an interesting part of Hindd philosophy. 
Thus the Chdmkas or materialists admit 
only senao-peroeption (fmtyaksha) ; the 


Vaisdsliikas add inference ( ammdna ) ; the 
Sdnkhyas testimony (iabda ) ; the Naiyd- 
yikas (upamana or analogy ; the Vedfintins 
further add presumption (i arthdpatti ), 
which corresponds to our disjunctive hy-^ 
pothetical syllogism, and non-perception 
or negative proof (anupalabdhi). Besides 
these proofs of the six orthodox schools, 
other sections increase J>lie number to nine 
by adding equivalence (< smibhava ), fallible 
testimony (a itihya), and gesture (ckeshpt), t 
—Ed.] « 

10 Ibid. pp. 29-31. 

11 The contradiction fttween the two 
first terms might be explained by sup- 

on* nature for its«xisteno*/is external 
with the principle from which it is derived? 

. ,s * Bather, rudiments of the perceptions 

by which the elements are made known to 
the mind ; as sound, the rudiment of ether; 
touch, of air ; smell, of earth, &c. [i.e. 
form of fire and taste of water]. -eWilson’s 
Sdnihya Otrih^pp. 17, 119. • » 
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sense and action.* Ten are external; five instruments of the 
senses (the eye, ear, etc.), and five instruments of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, etc.). The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is i$ind, which* is equally an organ of sense and "of 
action. ♦ * 

20 to 24. The five elements are derived from the five par- 
ticles above mentioned (4 to 8). They are ether, air, fire, water* 
and earth. 

26. The fast principle is soul^ which is neither produced nor 
productive. It is multitudinous/ individual, sensitive* unalter- 
able, immaterial. • • 

It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from 
constitution it, that the union between the soul and nature takes 
place. By that unjon creation, consisting in the de- 
beingfc velopment of intellect, and the rest of the principles, 
r is effected. 18 The soul's wish is fruition? or liberation* For 
either purpose it is invested with a subfile person, composed of 
intellect, consciousness, mind, the brgans of sense and action, 
and the five principles of the elements. This person is uncon- 
finejl, free from all hinderance, effected by sentiments; but* inca- 
pable of enjoyment, until invested with a grosser frame, composed 
of the elements ; which is the body, and is perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the soul 
in its transmigrations. 14 The corporeal Creation, consisting of 
souls invested with gross bodies, comprises fourteen orders of 
beings; eight above, and 1&ve inferior to man. The superior 
orders are composed* of the gods and other spirits recognised 
by the Hindtis ; the inferior, of animals, plants; and inorganic 
substances. 18 

f Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or per- 
inteUectuai sona l (all belonging to the material world), the Sin- 
cre * tton - khya distinguishes an intellectual ^creation, consisting 
of the affectiops of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. 

These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, disabling, 
contenting, or perfecting the understanding^ 0 

19 [It is this peculiar idea of individual 14 Mr. Colebrooke, Transaction* of the 
creation which gives to the Sdnkhya an Royal Asiatic Society , vol i. p, 32. 
-^apparent resemblance to Berkeley’s theory. M Ibid. p. 33. * 

Bach soul creates its oy n world, — the ma- 18 The catalogue & very extensive ; for, 

ferial universe, however, has an existence though the principal heads are stated at 
, other than that which it possesses from fifty, there appear to be numerous sub- 
its connection with any particular soul, divisions. 

inasmuch to Hiranyagarbha, the personi- The following may serve as a specimen, 

find sum of toisfcSnce, may be said to unify selected from that given by Mr.Coiebrooke, 

in 1 as i$edP creation the separate sub* which is itself very much condensed : 
creations of all inferior ^ingi —Eixl • 1. Obstructions of the intellect are— 
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The S&nkbya, like all the Indian schools, pays much attention 
to three essential qualities or modifications of nature. These 
are, 1.' goodness; % passion; 3 . ’darkness. ^They appear to affect 
all beings, animate and inanimate. Through goodness, for.instance, 
fire ascends, and virtue and happiness are produced In man; 
it is jfa&sion which causes tempests in ihe air, and wee among 
mankind; dq/rkness gives their downward tendency to earth and 
water, and in 19 an produces stolidity as well as sorro\y. 

Eight modes' appertaining to intellect are derived from these 
qualities;* on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
ppwer; and on the other, sin, error, incontinency, and power- 
lessness. Each of these is .subdivided: power, for instance, is 
eightfold. • 

The opinions which have abov§ been enumerated, as mere 
dogmas of the S&nkhya philosophers, are demonstrated and ex- 
plained. at great length in their works. Mr. Colebrooke gives 
some specimens of their arguments and discussions; the fault 
of which,, as is usual in such* cases, seems to be a disposition to 
run into over-refinement. 17 • 

In endeavouring to find out the.scope of the Sdnkhya system, 
which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in GeneniI 
which it is presented by its inventors, we are led at siu*hja he 
first to think that this school, though, atheistical, and, doctm,e - 
in the main, material,' does not differ very widely from that 
which derives all things from spirit. From nature comes intel- 
ligence; from intelligence, consciousness; from consciousness, 
the senses and the subtile principles of the elements; from 
these * principles, the grossed elements themselves. From thj 
order of this procession it would appear that, although matter 
be eternal, its forms are derived from spirit, and have no exist- 
ence independent of perception. 

But this is not the real dofctrine of the school. It is a pro- 
perty inherent in nature to put forth those principles in their 
order; and a property in soul to use them as the means of 
obtaining a knowledge of nature; but these operations, though 
coinciding in their object, are independent in their origin. Nature 
and the whole multitude of individual souls are eternal; and 

error, conceit, passion, hatred, fear. These deliverance or beatitude. * 

are severally explained, and comprise 4. Perfecting the intellect is of eight 

Bixty-two subdivisions. sorts ; three consist in ways of preventing 

2. Disabilities are of twenty-eig&t sorts, evil, and the remaining five are reasoning, 

arising from defeot or injury of organs, &c. oral instruction, study, amicable inter- 

&. Content, or acquiescence, involves course, and purity, internal and external, 
nine divisions ; aU appear to rime to total * 17 Hr=. Colebrooke, Tmnmctummof the 
or partial omission of exertion, to procure Moyalvlriatic Socidy, voL i. pp. 36-87# 
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though each soul is united with intellect and the other productions 
of nature, it exercises no control over their development Its 
union, indeed, is not with the general intellect, which is the first 
production of nature, but with an individual intellect * derived 
from thaffc primary, production . 18 # 

At birth, each soul ia invested with a subtile body , 19 which 
again is clad in a ^grosser body. The connection between soul 
and matter, being thus established, the organs communicate the 
sensations occasioned by external nature : mind combines them : 
consciousness gives them a reference to the individual : intellect 
draws inferences, and .attains to knowledge not within the reach 
of the senses : 20 soul stands by as a , spectator, and not an actor; 
perceiving all, but affected by nothing; as. a mirron which rp«« 
ceives all images, without itself undergoing any change 21 When 
the soul lias completely seen and understood nature, its task is 
1 performed : it is released, and the connectidh between nature and 
that individual soul is dissolved. Nature' (to use an illustration 
from the text-book) exhibits herself like an actress : she desists 
when vshe has been perfectly seen ; and ’ the soifl attains to the 
great object of liberation.* r , 

Thus it appears that the soul takes no part in the operations 
of nature, and is necessary to none of them: sensation; con- 
sciousness, reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
were away . 22 Again : it is for the purpose of the liberation of 
the soul that all these operations are performed: yet the soul 
was free at firsthand remains unchanged at the end. The 
whole phenomena of mind and matter have therefore • been 
without a purpose. In each view* the soul is entirely super- 


« ** [Evety individual soul has from 

eternity been continually in connection 
with Nature, and repeated creations have 
resulted from this connection. Nature is 
said to be enlightened by its proximity to 
Soul, and Soul b/its proximity becomes a 

# witness of Nature, as a colourless crystal 
becomes red by proximity to a red rose.— 
Ed.] 

” Mr. Qolehfooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , vol. i. p. 40. 

* w Ibid. pp. 31, 38. [The general out- 
line of theories o| functions involved 

t in an act or perception is illustrated in 
two ways by the native writers: “Thus 
the ear hears the twang of a bowstring; 
mind reflects that this must be for the 
flight of an areow ; individuality says, it 
ia aixnqd at me ; and intellect determines 
that Vnuat runaway.” And again : “At 
the headmen of a vuhte collect the taxes 


from the villagers and pay them to the 
governor of * the district ; as the local 
governor pays the amount to the minister, 
and ‘the .minister receives it for the use 
of the king ; so . mind, having received 
ideas from the external organs, transfers 
them to individuality, ana this delivers 
them to mtellect, which is the general 
superintendent, and takes charge of them 
for the use of the sovereign, Soul”—, 
Wilson’B Sdrikhya Kdr., pp. 107, 117. 

21 Mr. Colebrooke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Sociky f vol. L p. 42. 

n [In the S&nkhya system, “ cognition '* 
means two quite distinct things, viz., the 
apprehension of objects, which is transi- " 
tory and* belongs to intellect, Ac., and the 
eternal cognition, which belongs ttf the 
soul and has no relation to any objects. 
See Rational Refutation, p. 54 .— Ed.] 
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fluous ; and we are tempted* to surmise that its existence and 
liberation have been admitted, in terms, by Capila, as the gods 
were by Epicurus, to avoid Shocking tire prejudices of his 
countrymen by a direct denial of their religion. > 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to> both schools; but 
Capila, admitting, as has been seen, the separate exis- s****^^- 
tence of souls, and allowing that intellect is 'employed ath efataca/^ 
in the evolution of matter, which answers to creation, branch* 
denies that thertf is any Supreme Being, either material or 
spiritual, .by whose volition the universe was produced .* 8 
Patanjali, on the other hand, asserts' that, distinct from other 
souls, there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills with which 
the others .are beset; unconcerned with good or bad deeds or 
their consequences, and with fancies, or passing thoughts ; 
omniscient, infinite, unlimited by time. .This being is God, the 
Supreme Ruler .* 4 * 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from these 
peculiar opinions. The object of all knowledge with both is 
liberation from mattef; and it is by contemplation that the 
great jrork is to be accomplished. • . • 

To^this the theistical sects add devotion ; and the subjects of 
their 'meditation are suggested by this sentiment. While the 
followers of the other sect are occupied in abstruse .reasonings on 
the nature of mind and matter, the deistical Sankhya spends 
his time in devotional exercises, or gjives himself up to mental 
abstraction. The mystical and fanatical spirit thus engendered 
appears in other shapes, and has influenced this branch of the 
Sdnhbya in a manner which has ultimately tended to degrade if$ 
character. 

The work of Patanjali, which is the text-book of the theistical 
sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental exercises, 
consisting of intensely profoiAd meditation on certain topics, 
accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restraint of the 
* senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed positions. By 

sflcb exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of everything 
past and future, hidden or remote : he divines the thoughts of 
others, gains the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, 
and the swiftness of the wind ; flies in air, floats jn water ; 
dives into the earth'; .contemplates all worlds at a glance, and 
'indulges in the enjoyment of a power that scarcely knows any 
bounds. * . 

" TrcmmUm of the Soyd Atiatic Society, vol. i. p. 87. 

** Ibid. 1 ^ 
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To tl&e attainment of these miraculous faculties, some ascetics 
divert the efforts which ought to be confined to the acquisition of 
beatitude ; and others have had 'recourse to imposture for the 
power to surprise their admirers with Wonders which they pos- . 
sessed no other means of exhibiting. 

The first Ascription of jbhese aspirants to supernatural powers 
, T6gb. are still found among the mohastic orders, and the 
second amon^ the lowest classes of the same body; both are 
called Y6gi, — a name assigned' to the original sect, from a word 
meaning “ abstracted meditation.” 25 

• * 

Veddnta, or JJttara Mfmdnsd School. 

• The foundation of this school is ascribed to Vy&sa, the* suppqged 
■ compiler of the V&las, who liv$d about 1400 B.c. ; and it does not 

seem improbable that the authpr of that compilation, whoever he 

• was, should have written a treatise on the* scope and essential 
» doctrines of the compositions which he had brought together: but 

Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion that, in its present form, the school is 
more modem than any of the other five, and "even ifcan the 'Jains 
" and Bauddhas ; and that tjie vork in which its system ia first 
explained could not, therefore, have been written earlier 28 than 
the sixth century before Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be founded on the authority of 
the Vedas, and appeals for proofs to texts from those scriptures. 
It has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, with commen- 
taries, and commentaries on commentaries, almost all written 
during the last nine centuries. From a selection of these exposi- 
tions, Mr. Colebrooke has formed his account of the school ; but 
,owing to the controversial matter introduced, as well as to the 
appeals to texts instead of to human reason, it is more confused 
and obscure than the system of the ether schools. 

Its principal doctrines are, that “ God is the omniscient and 
Godth to! omnipotent rtf fha aviaforuva SAntinnon/m amA 

solution of the universe. Creation is" an act of his will; 
he. is both ihe efficient and the material cause of the world.” 

• * The above account of the Sfokhya valuable commentary by IVofeasorWilsoit 
school is chiefly takfjn from Mr* Cole- A more general vie# of the Sdnkhya doc* 

■tyooke, trmmiwM of the Royal Amtie trines has also, appeared hot the Oxford 
Society, vol. t pp. 19*48. A translation Lectures of the last author, pp. 49, 54. I 
of the text-book of the followers of Capila have endeavoured to profit by those pub- 
(the atheistic sect), originally prepared by lications. ift correcting my first account. 
Mr. Colebrooke, has appeared since it was .* Mr. Colebrooke, Tmmtmetiom of the 

fimt wr«|e 3 geeeotnpaDied by a translation j Royal AMc Society, ml & pp* % 4. 

of a jppjS 7mm the Sanscrit, and avery* 
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At the consummation of all things, ail are. resolved into him. 
He is the “ sple existent” and the “ universal soul .” 27 

Individual sotils apportions of his substance : from him they 
•issue like sparks from a dame, and to him they return. > 

The soul (as a portion of the Diyinity) is "infinite, Immortal 
intelligent, sentient, true.” •> * 

It is capable of activity, though its naturaTstate is repose. 

It is made to act by the Supreme Being, but in* conformity 
to its previous ^solutions ; and those again have been pro- 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward apparently to 
infinity . 28 ° 

The soul is encased in body as in a sheath, or rather a succes- 
siontof sheaths. In the first, the intellect is associated with, the 
five senses ; in the second, the mind is added; in the third, the 
organs of sense and the vital faculties. • These three constitute 
the subtile body, ufliich 'accompanies the soul through all its 
transmigrations. 

The fourth sheath is the gross body . 22 
The states' df the boul in reference to the body are these 
Whem awake, it is active, and has to da with a real and practical 
creation : in dreams, there is an illusive and unreal creation : in 
profound sleep, it is enfolded, but not blended, in the Divine 
essence : on death, it has quitted the corporeal frame . 80 It then 
goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls in rain, is 
absorbed by some vegetable, and thence through nourishment 
into an animal embryo 81 . , # 

Af^er finishing its transmigrations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds, it receives liberation. „ 

Liberation is of three sorts: one incorporeal and complete, 
when the soul is absorbed in Brahmd ; another imperfect, when it 
only reaches the abode of Brahmd ; and a third far short of the 
others, by which, while yet In lif|, it acquires many of the 
powers of the Divinity, and its faculties are transcendent for 
enjoyment, but not for action. These two last are attainable by 
sacrifice and devout meditation in prescribed modes. 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of free 
will, divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and many others of 
the most abstracted nature. • • 

‘ Faith is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenet of ' 
the branch of the Vdd&pta school which follows the Bhagavad 

* Trmmttioto the Segal Asiatic “ Ibid. p. 22. * Ibid. 87. 

Society, vol. ii. p, 84. * » IJrid. p. 85. » Ibid, p.^ 
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GitfL The most regular of the school, however, maintain the 
doctrine of divine grace, and restrict free will, as has been showrf, 
by- an infinite succession of influencing motives, extending back 
through the various worlds in the past eternity of the universe. 

It is obvious that this school differs entirely from that first 
mentioned, in denying the eternity of matter, and ascribing the 
existence of the universe to the energy 'and volition of God. 
But its original teachers, or their European interpreters, appear 
to disagree as to the manner in which that existence is pro- 
duced. One party maintains that God created matter out of 
his own essence, and will resume it into his essence at the con- 
summation of all things ; and that from matter thus produced, 
he farmed the world, and. left it to make its own impressions’ 
on the soul of man. The other party says that God did not 
create matter, nor does matter. exist; but that he did, and con- 

• tinually does, produce directly on the soul a Series of impressions, 
such as the other party supposes to be produced by the material 
world. One party says that all that exists arises from God ; 
the other, that nothing does exist except God. This last 
appoars to be* the prevailing doetrine among the modem Vdd^ntis, 
though probably not of the founders and early followers of the 
school. " 

Both parties agree in supposing the impression produced on the 
mind to be regular and systematic, so that the ideal sect reasons 
about cause and effect exactly in the same manner as those who 
believe in the reality of the apparent world. 

Both allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there is 
anything in the nature of matter, 'or in his own relations, to 
fetter his will , 

« Both agree -in asserting that the soul was originally part of 
God, and is again to return to him; but neither explains how the 
separation is effected ; the idealist#, in particular, fail entirely in 
explaining how God can delude a part of himself into a belief 

• of its own separate existence, and of its being acted on by an 
external world, when, in fact; it is an integral part of the only 
existing being." 


* * {The modern school of the Vedanta 

, is that founded by Sankara Achfoya. It 
& rigidly maintains idwaita, Le. f that ’too- 
thing reaRy exists except Brahma ; all 
etaBrHroftt&er, souls, even liwam or the 
personal JJHn* Being— is the product of 
as unreal as the snake 
which fee mittaken traveller fancies in ^ 
irapek^For# thorough examinational this 


system, see MtUio^R^i^aHon, sectio; 
iii. — E d.] 

* On the question regarding the ides 
or material existence of the world (beside 
Mr. Colebrooke’s paper in 

Iwyal Asiatic Society , vol. ii pp, gif 
$9), see that of Colonel Kefiatdy. m vo 
m. p. 4 with the remarks of S& Orave 

Baughton. 
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•« Logical Schools. 

Logic is a favourite study of the Brarjins, and an infinity of 
volumes have been produced by them on this subject: Some of 
them have been by eminent authors, and various schools have 
sprung up in consequence ; all, however, are supposed to orU 
ginate in those of Gdtama and Canada. The first of these has * 
attended to the mfetaphysics of logic; the second, to physics, or 
to sensible objects. Though these schools differ in some particu- 
lars, they generally agree on the points treated on by both, and 
may be considered as parts of one lystem, each supplying the 
other’s deficiencies. ’ 

The school thus.formed has been compared to that of Aristotle . 34 • 

It resembles it in its attention, to classification, Point* of 
method, and arrangement, and it furnishes a rude form tTHstoUc! 

* of the syllogism, cofisisting of five propositions, two of which are* 
obviously superfluous . 84 • 

In the logic of Canada’s school there is also an enumeration of 
what is translated ** predicaments ” (paddrtha ), which are shf: — 
substance, quality, action, community, particularity, and aggrega- 
tion or intimate relation : 86 some add a seventh, privation. The 
three first are among the predicaments of Aristotle, the others 
are not, and seven of Aristotle’s are omitted . 87 

The subjects treated of in the two Hindi! systems are naturally 


u Mr. ColebrOoke, Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, yoI. i. p. 19 ; Edin- 
burgh Review for July, 1834, p. 363. 
i ^'As, h The hill xs fiery (the pibposi- 
, tion) ; , 

,*> 2. For it smokes (the reason) ; 

3. What smokes is fiery, as a culi- 
nary hearth (the example) ; 

* 4. Accordingly, the hill is smok- 
ing (the application) ; 4 
6. Therefore, it is fiery (the con- 
elusion). 

The Hiudfis had also the regular syllo- 
gism, which seems a very natural step 
from the above ; but as itevas at a later 
period, the improvement might have been 
borrowed from the Greeks. [Dr. Ballan- 
tyne has pointed out that this is the rhe- 
torical, a s opposed to the" strictly logical, 
syllogism, or as the Hindfis express.it, it 
is the inference for the sake of another, 
not for one’s self. See Prof. Max Muller’s 
Appendix on Indian logic, subjoined to 
the Laws of Thought, by the Archbishop 
of York. , But the usual form of a Hindu 
syllogism is rather composed of two pro- 
positions,. “ The mountain has fire-per- 


vafled smoke, therefore it has fire.” It is 
this notiomof vydpti or pervasion which 
forms the peculiarity of the Hindfi syllo- 
gism ; and though of course it amounts to 
the same thing as ourWestern distribution 
and universality, it expresses it in an 
original way. In truth, the true interest 
of the Nyrtya lies not in its result, buf 
rather in the fact that it is the only logical 
system in the world not derived from 
Aristotle.— Ed.] 

* [Community is qpr genus or species, 
and is considered to be eternal ; particu- 
larity (vttesha, whence the name of thee 
system) is the eternal individual essence of 
ether, time, Bpace, soul, and mind (which 
last is considered as atdbaic), and of the 
several atoms of earth, water, fire, and air. 
Intimate relation (or samavdya) is theP 
relation wliich exists between a whole and 
i % parts, — a genus or species and its* 
individuals, — an action or quality and its 
subject,— and particularity and the eter- 
nal substances mentioned ab^ve. — E d.] 

87 Vis. passion, relatioif, quantity, when, 
where, situation, and habit. # 
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often the same as those of Aristotle,— the senses, the elements, 
the soul and its different faculties, time, space, etc.; but many 
that are of the first importance in 'Aristotle^s system are omitted ' 
by the Hindtis and vice versd. The definitions of the subjects . 
often differ, and the general arrangement is entirely dissimilar. 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is that all the Hindfi 

• schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth internal sense 
‘ (which they c call mind), which connects the other five, and answers 
exactly to the common, or internal, sense of Aristotle. 

The arrangement of Gdtama’s school is much more complete 
General and comprehensive than that of Canada, and some 

classification ■** , 

according to specimens of it may serve to give ah idea of the minute- 

• whooT 8,8 ness to which their classification is attempted to be « 

carried. # • 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or 

• Heads or topics. 38 I can discover no prin<5ple on which it is 
c topics * made, except that it comprises the instruments, modes,^ 

and some of the subjects, of disputation. It is as follows : — 

4. Proof. 2. That which is to be known* and proven. 

3. Doubt. 4. Motive. ^ Instance. 6. Demonstrated truth. 

7. Member of a regular argument or syllogism. 8. Seasoning 
by reduction to absurdity. 9. Determination or ascertain- 
ment. 10. Thesis or disquisition. 11. Controversy. 12. Ob- 
jection. 13. Fallacious reason. 14. Perversion. 15. Futility. 
16. Confutation. 

The subdivisions are more* natural and systematic, 
ifct Head — Proof (or* evidence) is of four kinds; perception, in- 

P ™ f ‘ ference, comparison* and affirmation (or testimony)! * „ 
Inference is again subdivided into antecedent, which discovers 
c an effect from its cause ; consequent, which deduces a cause from , 
its effect ; and analogous. 89 

Objects of proof are twelve in «number: — 1. Soul. 2. Bpdy. 

2 nd Head - 3* The organs of sensation. 4. The objects of sense. 

5. Intellect. 6. Mind. 7. Activity. 8. Fault. 9. Trans- 
^nbdi vision*, migration. 10. Fruit of deeds. #11. Pain, or physical 
evil 12. liberation. 


1, The first object of proof 
Soui v is c giveij *** mature 
• $ ; 

* pTheaearethe sixteen paddrtfuts or 
categories of the Nydya, as opposed to 
the seven of the Vaiseehika ; these latter, 
however, w generally .accepted by most 
modem Naifayika writers.— Ed.] 

* where a man recognises a # bos • 


is soul; and a full exposition 
and faculties, atod of the proofs 

gavseus from hearing that it is like a 
cow.— E d.] 

* [Thiels where the general is inferred 
from the special, as e,g. it is substance 
because it is earth ; or where the subject 
is inferred from its quaUties^ED J 
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of its existence. It has fourteen qualities: — number, quantity, 
severalty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, desire 
aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and the faculty of imagination 
. 2. The second object of proof is body ; which is still more fully 

discussed and analyzed ; not without some mixtuib of & Body, 
what belongs more properly to physical science. . 

8. Next follow the organs of sense, which are said not to spring 
from consciousness, as is advanced by the S&nkfrya« n T .. 
school ; but whioh are conjoined with the sixth internal 
sense, as* in that school; while the five organs of action (which 
make up the* eleven brought together by the S&nkhya) axe not 
separately recognised here. 

4. Themext of the subdivisions of the second heacl consists of 
t the objects of sense, among which, are, the terms which 4 0bjortD of 
form the predicaments of Canada.., * 

The first of thesef is substance, and is divided into nine sorts : 
,»■ — earth, water, light* air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. The 
qualities .of each of these substances are fully examined ; after 
** which the author passes on to the second predicament, quality. 
These are twenty-four qualities. . Sixteen are qualities of body; 
namely,— colour, savour, odour, feel, « number, quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, and sound : and eight of soul ; namely, — pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty. Every one of 

* these is examined at great length ; and, sometimes, as well as by 

the Grecian schools. 40 \ 

The remaining five predicaments are then defined, which com- 
pletes the objects of Bense. Each of the six remaining objects # of 
proof is then examined in the same manner, which exhausts the 

* second head or topic. • 

.The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and so 
on to the end of the sixteenth ; but enough has already 8 rd mud- 
been said to show the method of proceeding, and much Doubfc 
detail would be required to afford any information beyond that. . 

*The discussion of the' above topics involves many opinions, both 
on physical and metaphysical subjects; thus the imma- 
teriality, independent existence, and eternity of the soul 01>inlom 

* Levity, for instance, is merely notioed culiar to soul are intelligence* pleasure* 
as tile absence of gravity ; while in Aris- pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, and 
totle it is held to be a separate principle, vice. Faculty comprises velocity, elas- 
having a tendency to rise as gravity has to ticity, and mental impression, i.e. it is the 
descend. Bound is said to be propagated self-reproductive powers If and some 
by undulation, wave after wave proceeding of the fifteen qualities of Aatgrial sub* 
from a centre, pEhe eight qualities pe- 1 stances are found also in soul.— 
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are afiserted: God is considered as* the supreme soul, the seat of 
eternal knowledge, the maker of all things, etc, 

. The school of Canada, or, as it is also called, the atomic school, 
supposes a transient' world composed of aggregations of eternal 
Doctrine of « atoms. It does not seem settled whether their tem- 
**°““* porary arrangement* depends on their* natural affinities, 
or on the creative power of God . 41 *'• 

It is impossible not to be struck with the identity ofthe topics 
discussed by the Hindfi philosophers with these which engaged 
the attention of the same class in ancient Greece, and with the 
similarity between the doctrines of schools subsisting in regions 
Bo oem birmoo of the earth so remote from each other. The first cause, 
the Greek the relation of mind to matter, creation, fate, and many 
SpSiy similar subjects, arq mixed by the Hindfis with ques- 
goraT ha ' tions that haye' arisen in modem metaphysics, without 
having been known to the ancients. Their various doctrines of 
the eternity of matter, or its emanation frSm the Divinity; of the 
separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising from 'the 
arrangements of nature ; the supposed derivation of all souls from 
God, and return to him ; the ^doctrine of atoms ; the successive 
revolutions of worlds ; haye all likewise been > maintained by one 
or other of the Grecian schools . 43 These doctrines may, however, 
have occurred independently to speculative men in unconnected 
countries, and each single coincidence may perhaps have been 
accidental ; but when we find a whole system so similar to that* 
of the Hindfis as the»Pythhgorean, — while the doctrines of, both 
are bo unlike • the * natural suggestions of human reason, — it 
requires no faith in the tradition^ of the eastern journeys of 
.Pythagoras to be persuaded that the two schools have originated 
in a common source. 

The end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to fjee 
the mind from encumbrances whieh hinder its progress towards 
perfection ; 43 Jbo raise it above the dominion of the passions, and 
the influence of corporeal impressions, so as to assimilate it to the*' 
Divinity, and qualify it to join the gods. 44 , Thd soul is a portion 
of the Divyiity , 43 and returns after various transmigrations and 
successive intermediate states of purgation in the region of the 


11 Colejprooke, Transactions of the Moyat 
^Asiatic i Society, vol. i. p. 106, For a full 
. account of the logical school, Bee Transac- 
tion* of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. L 
p.92j and Gladwin's Ayeen Acbery , voL ii. 
|>; BP J , al& Ward on the Hindoo a, vol. ii, 
p. 224. J^flhe usual opinion is that the 
\ot atoms arises from adfishta ^ ie, • 


coni 


the merit or dement of the souls which 
are to receive pleasure or pain from the 
resulting product of their union. — E d.] 

42 See ward on the Hindoos, vol. ii. 
P» 114, 

“ Enfield’s Biitory of Pkilo$ophy, voL i 
' « Ibid £.,888. * Ibid, p. 898. L 
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dead, toihe eternal source from which it first proceeded. ' The 
mind (dv/un) is d i s tinct from the soul pyv ).“ God is the 
universal soul diffused through* all things, the first principle of 
the universe ; invisible,* incorruptible, only *to be comprehended 
by the mind. 47 Intermediate between God and mankind are a 
host of aerial beings, formed into classes, and exercising different 
influences on the affairs*6f the world. 48 • 

These aJfe precisely the metaphysical doctrines of Jndia ; and 
when to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for animal food, 
and his, prohibition of it unless when offered in sacrifices, 48 his 
injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hqrt plants, 80 the long 
probation of his disciples, and their mysterious initiation, it is 
difficult to conceive that so remarkable an agreement can be pro- 
duced by anything, short of direct imitation. 

Further coincidences might be mentioned, equally striking, 
though less important«than those already adduced : such are the 
affinity between God and light, the arbitrary importance assigned 
to the sphere of the moon as* the limit of earthly changes, etc. : 
and all derive additional importance from their dissimilarity to 
the options of all the Grecian schools that subsisted in the time 
of Pythagoras. 81 , 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to have existed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have been 
derived from that source* both by Pythagoras and the Bramins. 
But our accounts of these doctrines in Egypt are only found in 
books^ written long after they had readied Greece through other 
channels. The only early authority is HSfodotus, who lived 
after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been universally diffused. 
If, however, these doctrines existed among the Egyptians, thejf 
were scattered (Opinions in the midst of an independent system ; 
and in Greece they are obviously adscititious, and not received in 
their integrity by any other of^ the philosophers except by the 
Pythagoreans. In India, on the contrary, they are the main 
principles on which the religion of the people is founded, to 

■ * Enfield's History of Philatophy, vol. and note ; Rdm Mohan Roy’s translation 
t(; JW. of the \ r 4daa, p. 114 ; Colebrooke, Trans- 

Ibid. p. 398. actions of the Royal Asiatic ’Society, vol. ii. 

Ibid. p. 396. See also Stanley’s His- p. 33, and other places. For Pythagoras, 
tory Philosophy . see Enfield, vol. ip. 894, and Stanley, 

Enfield vol. i.'p. 377 , and Stanley’s p. 647 ; in both of which places he is said 
School of Philosophy, p. 620. , to have learned his doctrine from the magi 

Stanley, p. 520. or oriental philosophers. The opinions of 

See, for the Hindi notions on light, both the Hindus and Pythagoras about 
the various interpretations of,, and corn- the moon and aerial regions, are stated 
meats on, the Gayatti, especially Sir W. by Mr. Colebrooke, in the Transactions of 
Jones’s WorbfVd. w, pp. 417,421 ; Cote- the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. if.m) lor 
brpoke s A static Researches, vohvitf. p. 400, tnose qf Pythagon^, see Stanley, p. 
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which all the schools of philosophy refer, and on which every 
theory in physics and every maxim in morality depends. 

It is well argue^. by Mr. C&lebrooke, that the Indian philo- 
sophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the later 
Greeks; ahd that if the Hindus had been capable of learning 
the first .doctrines from a foreign nation, there was no reason 
why they should not in like manner have acquired a knowledge 
of the subsequent improvements. From which he infers that 
“ the Hindtis were, in this instance, the teachers and not the 
learners.” 62 

52 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic tion, together, witli the practice of burying 
Society, vol. i. p. 579. It may, perhaps, be the dead instead of burning them, seem to 
observed that the doctrines of Tythagoras refer to the rules of the^nonastic orders ; 
appear to belong to a period later than while the strictness regarding animal food 
Menu. The formation of a society living has also a resemblance to the tendency of 
in common, and receiving cojnmon initia- later times. * 
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BOOK III. . 

STATE OF THE HINDIS IN LATER TIMES, ^ CONTINUED. 

Few of the subjects which follow are noticed by Memj ; we can, 
t he r efor e, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected since 
his time, but must endeavour from other sources to trace the 
rise and describe the present state of eSch branch of inquiry as 
it occurs. 


•CHAPTER I. 


ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


The antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy form, 
subject^ of considerable interest . 1 „ # Autijuit^of 

The first point has been discussed by some of the “>tn»K>my. 
greatest astronomers in Europe, and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, maintain that observations taken 
upwards of 3,000 years before Christ, are still extant, and prove a 
considerable degree of progress already made at that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La Place 
and De Lambre), deny the authenticity of the ‘observations, and, 
consequently, the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical principles* 
and can only be decided by astronomers : as far as it can be 
understood by a person entirely unacquainted with mathematical 
science, it does not appear to authorize an award, to the extent 
that is claimed, in favour of the Hindhs. 

AU astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the 
Hindfi observations j and it seems indisputable, that the exact- 
ness of the mean motions that they have assigned to tbo sun and 
moon could only have been attained by a comparison of modem 
observations with* others made in remote antiquity.* Even Mr. 


1 Much information on these subject* 
but generally with views unfavourable i 
the is given in the iUusttationc 

by different hands, annexed to Mr. Hug] 
Murray’s fftitorical and Dmtimive Ac 
&>unt of Britith Mia, a work of grea 


ability and value. [The best works on 
Hindd mathematics and astronomy are 
Colebrooke’s Algebra and Buigess’s trans- 
lation of the Siirya Siddhdnta . — Ed.] 

2 See Pond’s La Place Syetdh, qf the 
WWd» # vol. ii. p. 252.- • • 
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Bentley, the most strenuous opponent of the claims of the Hindus, 
pronounces in his latest work, that their division of the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven )unar mansions (which supposes much previous 
observation) was made 1,442 years before our era ; and, without 
relying upon his authorifcyin this instance, we should be inclined 
to beli&ve that the (Indian observations could not have com- 
menced at a latet period than the fifteenth century before Christ. 
This wo\jld be from one to' two centuries before the Argonautic 
expedition and the first mention of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has been 
quoted from the Vedas* 8 is shown to have been drawn up in the 
fourteenth century before Christ ; and Par&sara, the first writer 
on astronomy of whose writings any portion remains, appears to 
have flourished about the same time. 4 

In our inquiries into th.e astronomy of the Indians, we dferive 
no aid from their own early authors. THe same system it* extent, 
of priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence 
on the Hindis in other respects, has cast a veil over their 
science. Astronomy having been made subservient to the ex- 
travagant chronology qf the religionists, all the epochs t which it 
ought to determine have been thrown into confusion and un- 
certainty ; no general view of their system has been given ; only 
such parts of science as are required for practical purposes are 
made known ; and even of them the original sources are carefully 
concealed, and the results communicated as revelations from the 
Divinity.® • 


* In Appendix I. See also Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. viii. p. 489 ; vol. vii. p. 282. 

4 This appears by his observation of the 
place of the Colures, first mentioned by Mr. 
Davis. ( Asiatic Researches , vol. ii. p. 268.) 
Sir W. Jones, in consequence of some fur- 
ther information received from Mr. Davis, 
fixed Par&ara in the twelfth century before 
Christ (1181 B*c. ); but Mr. Davis himself 
afterwards explained (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. v. p. 288) that, from the most minute 
consideration he could give the subject, the 
observation must have been made 1391 
years beforl the Christian era. Another 
passage quoted from Farfoala shows that 
the heliacal rising of Canopus took place 
in his time at a period which agrees with 
the date assigned to him on other grounds. 
{Colebrooke, ' Asiatic Researches, vol ix. 
p. 856. $ee also Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 
p. 288, for tjje opinion of Mr. Davis.) Mr. 
BOntlej^fcowever, at one time suspected 
the asrhoie of the works of Par&ara tq be 


c vi. p. 581) ; and when he admitted them 
afterwards (in his posthumous work), he 
put a different interpretation on the ac- 
count of the rising of Canopus, and placed 
him, on that and other grounds, in the year 
576 before Christ. (Abstract of Bentley's 
History, Oriental Magazine, vol v. p, 245.) 
The attempt made by Sir W. Jones to fix 
other dates, by means of the mythological 
histories into winch the name of Pardsara 
is introduced, does not appear successful. 
(Asiatic ^Researches, vol. n. p. 399.) 

* Thus the Stirya Siddhdnta, the 
learned work of an astronomer of the fifth 
or sixth oentury, is only known to the 
Hindfis as a revelation from heaven, re- 
ceived upwards of 2,164,900 years ago. 
Their enigmatical maimer of communi- 
cating their knowledge is as remarkable 
in the other sciences as m astronomy. 
Professor Playfair speaks thus of their 
trigonometry :— M It has the appearance, 
like, many other things in the science of 
those eastern nations, of being drawn up 
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From this cause, the data from which their tables were com- 
puted are never quoted; and there is no record of a regular 
series of observations among them/ 

If this system be an obstruction to our inquiries, it must 
have been much more so to the progress of science. The*art of 
making observations was probably taught to few; still fewer 
would be disposed to .employ an instrument •which could not 
confirm, but might impair, the faith due to divine truths. They 
had none of the skill which would have been taught, nor of the 
emulation which would have been excited, by the labours of 
their predecessors ; and when the increasing errors of the re- 
vealed tables forced them at length on observations and cor- 
rections, so far from expecting applause for their improvements, r 
they were obliged, by the state of public opinion, to endeavour 
to make it appear that no alteration had been made.® 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have made con- 
siderable advances in astronomy. As they have left no complete 
system which can be presented* in a popular form, and* compared 
with those of other nations, they must be judged of by mathema-* 
ticians fyom the skill they have shoyn ip treating the points qji 
which they have touched. The opinions* formed on this subject 
appear 4o be divided ; but it seems to be generally admitted that 
great marks of imperfection are combined, in their astronomical 
writings, with proofs of very extraordinary proficiency. 

The progress made in other branches of mathematical know- 
ledge was still more remarkable than in astronomy. In the 

by one who was more deeply versed in the dhdnta [Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 239) 
subject than may be at first imagined, and shows strongly the embarrassment that was m 
who knew fcnore than he thought it neces- felt by those who tried to correct errors 
aary to communicate.- It is probably a sanctioned by religious authority.. In the 
compendium formed by some ancient adept same essay (p. 257) it appears that, 
in geometry for the use of others who although the rational system had been 
were mere practical calculators." Of their established from timeimmemorial, it was 
arithmetic the Edinburgh Review says still thought almost impious to oppose it 
(Vol. xxix. p. I4f)' ; “ All this is done in to the mythological one. A single writer, 
verse. The question is usually propounded indeed, avows that the* earth is self- 
with enigmatical conciseness ; the rule for balanced in infinite space, and cannot be 
the computation is given in teims some* supported by a succession of animals ; but 
what leas obscure ; but it is not till the the others display no such controversial 
example, which comes in the third place, spirit, and seem only anxious to show that 
has been studied, that all ambiguity is Jneir own rational opinionswereconsistent 
removed. No demonstration nor reason- with the previously established fables. In 
inft either MWdytical of synthetical, is the Edinburgh Review ^ol-x. p # 459) there 
subjoined ; but, on examination, the rules is a forcible illustration of the effect of the < 
not only to be exact, but to be system of religious fraud in retarding the 
nearly as simple as they can be made, progress of science ; and from this is 
even \n the present state of anllytioal deduced a well-founded argument for the 
investkation.^ The same observation is early period at whioh the first discoveries 
^ %*** *te*^*» Ibid* p. 151, must We been made. • * 

• The commentator on t 
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“ Slirya SiddhAnta,” written, according to Mr. Bentley, in 
A.D. 1091, at the latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or 
sixth ,century, 7 is tpntaineji a’ system of trigonometry, which 
not only goes far beyond anything known to the Greeks, but 
involves theorems which were not discovered in Europe till the 
sixteenth ^century , 8 . 

Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by their 
Geometry, demonstrations of various properties of triangles, espe- 
cially one which expresses the area in the terms of the three 
sides, and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius (in 
the sixteenth century) and by their knowledge of the propor- 
tion of the radius to the circumference of a circle, which they 
express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one ‘mea- 
sure and one unit to the radius and circumference. This pro- 
portion, which is confirmed by the most approved labours of 
Europeans, was not known out of India, ulitil modem times. 10 

The Hindtis are distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow- 
Arithmetic. ledged invention of the decimal notation ; and it seems 
<o be the possession of this discovery which has given them so 
great an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers. 11 

But it is in algebra ihat the Bramins appear to have most 
Algebra. excelled their contemporaries. Our accounts of* their 
discoveries in that science are obtained from the works of 
.Brahma Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and BhAscara 
AchArya (in the twelfth century), 12 but both drew their materials 

7 See Mr.Colebrooke (Asiatic Researches, of the sines, involving a refinement first 
vol. ix. p. 329, note} for the position of the practised by Briggs, in the beginning of 
vernal equinox when the Stirya Siddhdnta the seventeenth century. (Brituh India , 
<was written, and Sir W. JoneB ( Asiatic vol. iii.p. 403, in the “ Edinburgh Cabinet 
Researches , vol. ii. p. 392) for the period Library.”) 

when the vernal equinox was so situated. 8 Edinburgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 158. 

Mr* Colebrooke thinks it contemporary 10 The ratio of the diameter to the cir- 

with Brahma Gupta, whom he afterwards cumference is given in the Stirya Sid - 
fixes about the end of the sixth century. . dhdnta , probably written in the fifth cen* 

8 Such is that of Vieta, pointed out by *tury (Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 259), 

Professor Playfay, in his question sent to and even by Mr. Bentley’s account, in the 
the Asiatic Society (Anodic Researches, eleventh. The demonstrations alluded to 
vol. iv. p. 152). Professor Playfair has in the preceding lines are generally by 
published a memoir on the Hindfi trigo- Brahma Cfcipta in the sixth century* 
nometry (Transactions of the Royal Society 11 A writer in the Edinburgh Review 

of Edinburgh*, vol. iv.), which is referred (vol. xviii. p. 211), who discusses the sub- 

* to by Professor Wallace, with the follow- ject in a tone of great hostility to the 
ing important observation of his own • Hindfi pretensions, makes an observation 
“ However ancient, * therefore, any book which appears entitled to much considers- 
may be in which we meet with a system tion. He lays down the position, that 
of trigonometry, we may be assured it decimal notation is not a very old. inven- 
was not written in the infancy of science, tion, and points out the improbability of 
We may therefore conclude that geometry its having escaped Pythagoras, if it had 
must nave be^h known in India long be- in his time been known in India, 
fore the writing of the Stirya Siddhdnta” 18 Mr. Bentley, in his last wbrk, wishes 

There is also a rule for the compqtatfcfa to prove, by his usual modeef oomputa- 
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from Arya Bhata, in whose time the science seems to have been 
at its height; and who, though not clearly traced further back 
than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Golebrooke’s opinion, not 
improbably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, the first 
Greek writer on algebra; that is, about AJ>. 360. 18 • • 

But, whichever may have been the* mote ancient, thqre is no 
question of the superiority of the Hindus over their rivals in the 
perfection to which they brought the science. Not only is Arya 
Bhata superior to Diophantus (as is shown by his knowledge of ' 
the resolution of equations involving several unknown quantities, 
and in a general method of resolving all indeterminate problems 
of at least the first degree), 14 but he and his successors press hard 
upon the discoveries of algebraists who lived almost in our own 
time. Nor is Arya Bhata the investor of algebra among the 
Hindus ; for there seems every reason, to believe that the science 
was in his time in such* a state, as it required the lapse of ages, 
and many repeated efforts of invention to produce. 16 It was 
in his time, indeed, or in the fifth century, at latest, that Indian 
science appears to have attained its highest perfection. 16 • 


tion, that Bhriacara wrote in the reign of 
Akber (a.d. 1556); but the date in the 
text is mehtioned in a Persian translation 
of one of his works presented to that very 
emperor by the celebrated Feizi, whose 
inquiries into Hindd science form the 
most conspicuous part of the literature of 
that age. (See Book IX. Ch. iii. ) BMs- 
cara is likewise quoted by many authors 
anterior to Akber, whose authenticity 
Mr. Bentley is therefore obliged to deny. a 

13 [The date of Aryabhata’s birth has 
been fixed as a.d. 476 by Dr. Bhriu DAji, 
(Jowtn. R. A.S., new series, vol. i, p. 405), 
from a passage in one of his works. In 
the same paper Brahma Gupta is proved 
to haye been bom in A.D. 598, and Bhris- 
kara Ach&rya in A.D. 1114 ; the date of 
the death of Varrfha Mihira is also fixed 
as a.d. 587.7-EdJ 

u Edinburgh Review, voL xxix. p. 142. 

Ibid, p. 143, 9 

• In the Edinburgh Review (vol. xxi. 
P, 372) is a striking history of a problem 
(to find z 90 that, a +6 shall be a square 
number). The first step towards a solu- 
tion is made by Diophantul; it is extended 
by Fermat, and sent as a defiance to the 
Sftgiitfi algebraists in the seventeenth 
century ; but was only carried to its full 
extent by Euler ; who arrives exaefiy at 
the ¥?Si t ***** attmned by Bh&carain 
a.d. 1150. Another occurs in the sa me 
Bwiwr .tWL nix. p. 168), whore it is 


• • I 

stated, frqp Mr. Colebrooke, that a par- 
ticular solution given by Bhriscara (a.d. 
1150) is exactly the same that was hit on 
by Lord Brounker, in 1657 ; and that the 
general solution of the same problem was 
unsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and 
only accomplished by De la Grange, a.d. 
1767; although it had been as completely 
given by Brahma Gupta in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. * ■But the superiority of 
the Hindfis over the Greek algebraists is 
scarcely so conspicuous in their discoveries 
as in the excellence of their method, which 
is altogether dissimilar to that of Diophan- 
tus (Strachey’s Bija Ganita , quoted in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. pp. 374, 375), 
and in the perfection of their algorithm, or 
% notation. (Colebrooke, Indian Algebra, 
quoted in the Edinburgh Review , vol. xxix. 
p. 162. ) One of their mosb favourite pro- 
cesses (that called cuttaca) was not known 
in Europe till published by Bachet de 
Mezeriac, about the year 1624, and is vir- 

( Edinburgh Review , voL xxix. p! 151.) 
Their application of algebra to astrono- 
mical investigations and geometrical de- 
monstrations is also anlnventidhof their 
own; and their manner of conducting it is, 
even now, entitled to admiration. (Cole- 
brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace, ubi 
suprh, pp. 408, 409 ; . and Edinburgh Re- 
view, vot xxix. p. 158.) [The ctfiaca is 
“ a quantity such that a given nurityer 
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Of the originality of Hindi science some opinion^ most have 
o^uudrty been formed from what has been already said. In their 
nownce astronomy^ the absence of a general theory, the un- 
equal refinement of the different portions of science which have 
been presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of re- 
corded observations, the rudeness of the instruments used by 
the Bramins, and* their inaccuracy in observing, together with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain point, are very strong 
arguments in favour of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foreign source. But on the other hand, in the first part 
of their progress, all other nations were in still greater igno- 
rance than they ; and in the more advanced stages, where they 
were more likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode of 
proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with which.no other ancient people were acquainted; 
and shows a knowledge of discoveries not “made, even in Europe, 
till within the course of the last two cefituries. As far as their 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is self- 
evident that they cannot have been borrowed ; *and even where 
there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly be presumed that 
persons who had such resources within themselves must neces- 
sarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindds borrowed at all, it was 
.after their own astronomy had made considerable progress; and 
from the want of exact resemblance between the parts of their 
system and that of other nations, where they approach the nearest, 
it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints of improve- 
ment than implicitly copied the doctrines of their instructors. 

That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria does not appear improbable , and the reason cannot 
be better stated than in the words of Mr. Colebrooke, who has 
discussed the question with bis. usual learning, judgment* and 
impartiality. After showing that the Hindd writers of the fifth 
centuiy speak with respect of the astronomy of the Yavanas (by 
whom there is every reason to think tha£, in this instance, they 
mean the Greeks), and that a treatise of one of their own authors 
. is called “ Eomaka SiddhAnta very possibly jn allusion to the 
system pf thq western (or Roman) astronomers, he goes on to 
Bay, If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance, har dly to 
be supposed casual, which the Hindd astronomy, with its appa- 

being multiplied by it, and the 
addei t8t Or subtracted from, 

Wa&ti&y, tike «um or difference 


product divisible by * gitw divisor without re- 
main oor , — Ep.j 
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ratus of eccentrics and epicyel&s, bears in many respects to that 

of the Greeks, be thought to authorize a belief that the Hindiis 
received from' the Greeks* that knowledge jvhich enabled them 
to correct and improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall 
hot feel inclined to 'dissent from the opinion. There does ap- 
pear ground for more tha^i. a conjecture that the Hindiis had 
obtained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy* before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science.” # 

.In another place” Mr. Colebrooke intimates his opinion that" 
it is not improbable that the Hindiis may have taken the hint 
of their solar zodiac from the Greeks, 18a but •adapted it to their 
own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts . 19 
Their astrology, he thinks, is almost entirely borrowed from the 
West .* 9 ' . 

From what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
that the Indian georfletry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 
the priority in those sciences. The peculiarity of their method 
gives every appearance of originality to their discoveries i» 
algebr% also. • • • 

In this last science, the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
against them : but Mr. Colebrooke has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest perfection it ever reached in 
India before it was known to the Arabians, and indeed before the. 
first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that people . 21 

17 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 347. 20 In additions to the points already 

[The names and figures of the twelve mentioned, in which the Hindus have gone 
zodiacal signs were only gradually inventld beyond the other ancient nations, Mr. 

by the Greeks. Cleostratus (in the sixth Colebrooke mentions two in astronomy :• 
century, b.c.) added the ram and the ar- one is in their notions regarding the pre* 

cher, and the balance* was introduced in cession of the equinoxes, in which they 

the time of the Ptolemies (see Letronne, were rnofre correct than Ptolemy, and as 
fo%m. des Savans , 1839). The oldest much so as the Arabs, who did not attain 

mention of these signs in Sanskrit is § # to their degree of improvement till a later 

the passage from Baudhdyana’s Sutras, period ; the other relates to the diurnal 
quoted by Colebrooke, Essays i vol. i. p. revolution of the earth «n its axis, which 
202. Dr. Bh&u D&ji J&wrn, R.A.S., new the Bramins discuss in the fifth century, 

series, vol. i. p. 409) quotes a couplet from and which, although formerly suggested 

Vartfhamihira (who died a.d. 5&7), giving in ancient times by Heraclitus, had been 

all the Greek names in a corrupted form. long laid aside by the Greeks, and was 

Besides these we find many other Greek never revived in Europe until the days of 

astronomical terms in his works, as heli Copernicus. 

for IjXuts^ jy&rmtra fo^ diameter, hord, * Colebrooke’s Algebra, Arithmetic , &c. 

hendra, lipta (as a minute of a degree), [The first Arabian mathematician trans- v 
&c. See also Dr, Kern’s preface to his lated a Hindi! book in the reign of the 

the RHhat Ed.] Khalif Almansdr, a.d. 778. Leonardo of 

[The Hindd origin of the twenty- Pis* first introduced algebra into Europe ; 

seven nakshatras has been lately disputed, he learned it at Bugia, in Barbary, where 

and several writers have endeavoured to his father was a scribe in th£ customhouse 

prove that they were borrowed from the by appointment from Pisa ; his book is 

.Chinese or Chaldeans. — En.} daW 4 .* 1202 .— •• 
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Whatever the Arabs possessed In common with the Hindiis, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from the 
latter nation ; and l^pwever great their subsequent attaimnents 
and discoveries, it is to be remembered that they did not begin 
till the* eighth century, when they first gained access to the 
treasures ef the Greeks. • , 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned can 
only be considered as opinions on the fads at present before us; 
and they must all be regarded as open to question until our in- 
creased acquaintance* witfl Sanscrit literature shall qualify us to 
pronounce a final judgment. 

The history of science, after all, is chjefly interesting from the 
means it affords of judging .of the character of the nation pos- 
sessed of it ; and in this viey we find the Bramins as remark- 
able as ever for diligence and acuteness, but with the same want 
of manliness and precision as in other departments, and the 
same disposition to debase everything by a mixture of fable, 
and by sacrifice of the truth to the supposed interests of the 
saaerdotal order. . « 


CHAPTER II. 

•GEOGRAPHY. 

The Hindfis Have made less progress in this th$n in any other 
science. * 

According to their system, Mount Mdru occupies the centre 
of the world . 1 It is a Jofty mountain of a conical shape, the* 
sides composed of precious stones, and the top for ming a sort 
of terrestrial paradise. It may • have been suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the north of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, or of any other that exists out of the fancy of the 
raythologists. • 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land 
divided by seven seas. ' 

* The innermost of those circles is called JAmbudwfp, which, 
includes India, and is surrounded by a sea of salt water* 

. * ColfWilford, Atiatic Rutartke*. vol. 
vm. pp. 291, 298, tee. 


1 Borne consider Mount *M£ru as the 
North JPole : Bfowever this may be, it is, in 
all th% biographical systems of the Hin- 
dtij, the point to which everything^efert. 
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The other six belts are separated from each other by seas of 
milk, wine, sugar-cane juice, etc., and appear to be entirely 
fabulous. * 

* The name of Jambudwip is sometimes confined to Ipdi^ which 
at other times i# called Bh&rata . 8 • * 

That country, and some of those nearest to it, appear* to be the 
only part'of the earth at all known 'to the Hindfis. 

Within India, their ancient books furnish geographical divi- 
sions, with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers in each ; so 
that, though indistinct and destitute # of arrangement,'’ many 
modern divisions, cities, and naturarfeatures can be recognised. 

But all beyond India is plunged in a darkness from which the 
boldest speculations of modern geographers have failed to rescue 
it . 4 • 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides with those of Alexanders historians, 
though many on the Indian side do. It would seem, therefore, 
as if the Hindfis had, in early times, been as averse to travelling 
as most of them are still ; and that they would have remained* 
for eve» unconnected with the rest ftf the world if all mankifid 
had been as exempt from restlessness *and curiosity as them- 
selves." 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the Indus 
furnishes no argument against this observation. Those near the 
sea coast were probably driven by political convulsions from 
their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they could 
find. (See Appendix III.) Of those in the northern mountains 
we cannot guess the history ; but although both seem, in Alex- • 
^nder’s time, to .have lost their connection with India, and to 
have differed in many respects from the natives of that country, 
yet they do not appear to have fonned any sort of acquaintance 

8 [BhAratavarska, or “Bharata’s varsha examination of Col. Wilford's Essay on 
or continent,” is the usual Hindd name ; the Sacred Isle* of the West , especially the 
Hindustan is a Persian word, and was first part (Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 
introduced by the Mohammedans. The p. 267) ! ; while the superiority of the mate- 
latter name is an interesting relic of Vaidik rials for a similar inquiry within India is 
times. The “land of the seven rivers ” ‘shown by the same author's Essay on 
(Mptfrnndhavas), which is mentioned in Gangetic Hindustan (Asiatic Researches, 

„ Rig Veda, reappears as the Hapta- vol. xiv. p. 373), as well as by an essay 
Hendu of the Zend. Thet^reeks obtained in the Oriented Magmzine, v<d. ii. See 
their Iv5ot and Mia from the Persians also the four first chapters of the second 
fthe word first occurs in ^Eschylus) ; and book of the Vishnu Purina, p. 161. [It 
from them the name became known to the is not impossible, however, that the Swe- 
Aomans. Similarly the Jews in Btbyjon tadwipa of the Kabdbh. (xii. § 340), where 
learned the Hoddd (for Jfondd) of Esther NArada finds a nation of Qedntbnah, or 
h .d ' worshippers of the Supreme, raay*refer to 

‘ The ill success with which this has sonte intercourse with Alexandria. — 
been attempted may be judged of byau , % * 
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with other nations, or to have been met with beyond their own 
Umits. 

At present (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to E^dku the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes* 
go to Astrachan, and have been known to reach ^Moscow), indi- 
viduals of 'a Hindti tribe* from Shik&rpfir, a city near the Indus, 
settle as merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, Turkist&n, 
and the southern dominions of Russia ; but none of these are 
given to general inquiry, or ever bring back any information 
to their tountrymen. c 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan, 5 6 which they afterwards extended ffo all other 
conquerors from the north-west ; and there is good reason to think 
that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas. 8 But it 
was within India that they became acquainted with both those 
nations, and they were totally ignorant of the regions from which 
their visitors had come. The most distinct indication that I have 
observed of an acquaintance with the Romans is* in a writer of 
th6 seventh or eighth century, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke, 7 who 
states that the Barbarifc tongues are called Pdrasica, Y&vana, 
R&umaca, and Barbara, the three first of which would appear to 
mean Persian, Greek, and Latin. 

The Western country, called Rdmaka, whero it is said to be 
midnight when it is sunrise at LanM, may perhaps be Rome 
also. It is mentioned in what is stated to be a translation from 
the “ Siddh&nta Siromani,” 8 and paust, in that case, have been 
« known to the Bramins before they had much communication 
with the Mahometans. China they certainly knew. We possess 
the travels of a native of that country in India in the fourth 


5 [ Yavana appears to be the Greek 
Ionian, which occurs in Homer as Idoye?, 
and is no doubt connected with the Hebrew 

Ydvdn, In later times it denotes the 
Mohammedans, and especially the Arabs ; 
but in earlier books it was certainly, 
though not perhaps exclusively, applied 
to the Greeks. Beside the A ntiyako Yona 
JRdjd of Anoka's inscriptions, we have the 
Yavanaa mentioned as settled beyond the 
Indus, in a play (the Malavik%nimitra) 
commonly attributed to KtfJid&a; and 
there is an example quoted in the K^ikd 
Comm,, to Pdnini’s grammar, Yammdh 
hhutyate, “ the Yavanas eat lying 
dowm” which seems to allude to Greek 
customs. To these proofs we must also 

ma the frequent mention of the Yavanas 

• • 


* as skilled in astronomy, and the use of 
Greek words as astronomical terms. — Ed.] 

6 Supposed to be the same with the 
Sacsc of the ancient Persians, as reported 
by the Greeks. 

7 Tramactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , vol. i. p. 458. 

8 Ward’s Hindoos , vol. ii. p. 457. Rd- 
raaka is also mentioned as meaning Romo 
by Col. Wilford {Asiatic Researches, voL via. 
p. 367, and elsewhere) ; but it is to be 
observed that Rome and Italy are, to this 
day, quite unknown in the East. Even 
in Persia, R£«£mean* Asia Minor j and 
the “ Caesar of Rome ” always meant the 
Byzantine Emperor, until the title was 
transferred to the Turkish Sultan. 
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century; and the king of Magadha is attested, by Chinese 
authors, to have sent embassies to China in the second and sub- 
sequent centuries* There is a people called^ China mentioned in 
Menu, but they are placed among the tribes on the north-west of 
India ; and, moreover, the name of Chin was not adopted in the 
country to which it belongs till long* after Menu’s age. 9 . 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deduc- 
tions of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, irwthe essays 
on geographical subjects which have been drawn from Sanscrit 
sources, any signs of an acquaintance with Egypt ; although the 
trade carried on for centuries by Greet and Roman navigators 
from that country might have been expected to have brought it 
info notice* 


CHAPTER III. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

• * • 

The greater periods employed in the colnputation of time by the 
Hindds need scarcely be discussed. Though founded Mythological 
on astronomical data, they are purely mythological, periods ' 
and do not deserve the attention they have attracted from 
European scholars. . 

A complete revolution of the nodes and jipsides, which they 
suppose to be performed in 4^320,000,000 years, forms a calpa or 
day of BrahmA In this are included fourteen manwantaras, 01 ^ 
periods during each of which the world is under the control of 
one Menu. Each manwantara is composed of seventy-one mah4 
yugas, or great ages, and each maha yuga contains four yugas, or 
ages, of unequal length. The last bear some resemblance to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. * 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs of 
mankind. 1 The first, «r satya yuga, extends through 1,728,000 
years. The second, or tret& yuga, through 1,296,000 years. 
The third, called dw&para yuga, through 864,000 years ; and the 
last, or cali yuga,* through 482,000 years. Of the last or eali 

’ B* has been conieotured that the seized the empire, and thus the name may 
° | w i ** [ *J»f r 0 J»tha dynasty which have easily spread among the neigh* 
ruled in China 8 . 0 . 24&8D0, but this is bowing nations. See Gesenius, Tftttaurus, 
vew- doubtful The Tain family appear art. Slnim.— EdJ . 

to have reigned for more than six een- 1 Mr. Davis, Asiatic Researches, to}. ii. 
tunes in the West of China before they pp. 224231. , * • 

• ^ 
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yuga of the present manwantara 4*, 941 years have elapsed ; and 
within that period most historical events are acknowledged to 
have occurred. Some, however, are placed at earlier epochs ; 
and would he beyond the reach of chronology, if they could not 
be brought Within more credible limits. 2 

We mu^t, therefore, d^card the yugas, along with the calpas 
imgowibiiity and manwantaras, and must Endeavour to draw the 
eariyditea. chronology of the Hindlis from such other sources as 
they have themselves presented to us. 

It has been shown that the Ve'das were probably collected about 
fourteen centuries before Christ; but no historical events can 
with any certainty be connected with that date. The astronomer 
Parasara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth century before 
the commencement of our era ; and with Him, as with his son 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vddas, many historical or mythological 
persons are connected ; but, in both cases, some of those who- are 
made contemporary with the authors in question appear in periods 
remote from each other ; and the extravagant duration assigned 
to the lives of all holy persons, prevents the participation of any 
of Jhem from contributing to.settle the date of a transaction. 

The next ground on which we might hope to establish the 
solar and Hindu chronology is furnished by lists given in the 
lunar ra<m p ur £ nas 0 f two parallel lines of kings (the races of the 
sun and moon), which are supposed to have reigned in Ayddhya, 
and in the tract between the Jumna and Ganges, respectively ; 
.ai^d froifiAne or other of which; all the royal families of ancient 
India were descended. These lists, according to the computation 
of Sir W. Jones, would carry us back to 3,500 years before Christ. 
*But the lists themselves are so contradictory as to prevent all 
confidence in either. The heads of the two are contemporaries, 
being brother and sister ; yet the lunar race has but forty-eight 
names in the same period in wljich the solar has ninety-five ; 
and Crishna^whom the PurAnas themselves make long posterior 
to RAma, is fiftieth in the lunar race, while RAma is sixty-third 
' in the solar. 3 


* In fixing the date of the Institutes of 
Menu (which appear, in fact, to hare been 
written lea* than 900 years before Christ), 
the Hindi! ohronologists overflow even the 
limits of the four ages, and go back nearly 
seven manwantaras — a period exceeding 
4,320,000 multiplied by six times seventy- 
one. (Asiatic Researches^ vol ii, p. 116.) 
The ** olkya siddhinta ” (written in the 
fifth eentury of our era) assumes a more 

raodfera date ; and, t$ing revealed in me 


first, or satya yuga, only claims an an- 
tiquity of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
years. # 

Rdma, who seems to be a real historical 
person, is fixed at the end of the second 
age, near 1,000,000 years age. 

* Fo^the BsMjfaproved copies of the 
lists, see Tnn&qwvteful Toilet, p, 94, Ac. 
For the previous discussions, see Sir W. 
i 0 ? 88 ’ AS#!* Rf^rchet, vol. ii p. 128 ; 
Colonel Wilford, Asiatic Mma rckm 9 vol. v. 
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The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have* only 
served to increase the discrepancy. The narrative by which they 
are accompanied in the Purdnas- discredits them still further by 
^absurdities and puerilities; and although* many of the kings 
named may have deigned, and some of the tales related* may be 
allusions to real history, yet no part* of either,- down tjp the time 
of Crishna and the waif of the Maha Bhdrata, affords the least 
basis bn which to found a system of chronology. t 

From the time of the Mahd Bhdrata we have numerous lists of 
kings in different parts of India, which present individually an 
appearance of probability, and are in several instances confirmed 
by extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated ‘by reli- 
gious inscriptions and grants of land. These last, in particular, 
are sculptured on stone or engraved on ’cppper-plates ; the latter 
very common and generally in good preservation. They not only 
record the date with ‘great care and minuteness, but almost 
always contain the names of some of the predecessors of the 
prince who confers the grant. If sufficient numbers should bp 
found^ they may fix the dates of whole series of kings ; but^ at 
present, they are unconnected fragment, which are of use in local 
histories, but give little help to general chronology. 

The Jjiie of Magadha alone, besides receiving striking confirma- 
tions from various quarters, presents a connected chain King , of 
of kings from the war of the Mahd Bhdrata to the fifth MagmUia ' 
century after Christ, and thus admits *of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period. ** 

Sahaddva was King of Magadha at the end of the war of the 
Mahd Bhdrata. * 


The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Ajdta Satru, 
in whose reign Sdkya or Gbtama, the founder of the Buddha reli- 
gion, flourished. There can be, little doubt that Sdkya died about 
550 before Christ. 4 We have, therefore, the testimonies of the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Bauddha chronicles, 
written out of India, by which to settle the era of Ajdta Satru. * ' 
The sixth in succession from Ajdta Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend. The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandra Gupta ; and the third from him was Asbca, 
a prince celebrated among the Bauddhas of all countries, as* 


taW* opposite p. 887. Mr. 

Ward, toI. i. p. 14 ; 6ri Hamilton Bu- 
chanan's Hindoo Qonealogiet (a separate 
work) j oonsutt likewise Professor WUBon’s 


Preface to the Vishnu Pwrdna, p.lxiv., &c., 
and the Pwrdm itself, Bdbk IV. chaps, i. 
and ii. p. 347* • * 

* * %>ep. 120 j £>r B.0* 477 I— 3»], 
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one of tiie most zealous disciples and promoters of their re- 
ligion. 8 

It is by means of the two last princes that we gain a link to 
connect the chronology of India with that of Europe ; and are, 
enabled {thotigh still very loosely) to mark the limits of the period 
embraced Ijy Hindi history. 

From some motive, probably connected with the desire to 
magnify Cijshna, the Hindi authors have made the end of the 
war of the Maha Bharata and the death of that hero contempo* 
fary with the commencement of the cali yuga, or evil age ; and 
this assertion, though c openly denied by one of their own authors, 6 
and indirectly contradicted by facts stated in others, is still 
regarded- as incontrovertible. r 

In applying the list of kings drawn from ’the Pur&nas to the 
chaod»- verification of .this epoch, Sir W. Jones was struck with 

gnptft con- * 

waifiSi resem blaiice between the name of Chandragupta 
o»; and that of Sandracottus, or 'Sandracoptus, who is 
mentioned by European writers as having concluded a treaty 
\pth Seleucus. On a close examination, he was surprised to 
finc^ a great resemblance % in jtheir histories; and assuming the 
date of Chandragupta to* be the same as that of Seleucus, he 
was enabled to reduce those of preceding events to a form more 
consistent with our notions. 7 The arguments by which this 
supposition may be supported are fully and fairly stated by 
Professor Wilson. 8 They are — the resemblance between the 
names just mentioned, an*d bfijksveen that of Xandrames, 9 by 
which Diodorus calls Sandracottus, and that of Chandramas, 
by which he is sometimes designated in Indian authors; his 
18w birth, and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek 
and Hindii stories ; the situation of his kingdom, as described 
by Megasthenes, who was ambassador at his court; the name of 
his people, Prasii with the Greekg, corresponding to PrAchyae, 


• * ["'Hie Bn(hm»n Kautilya will root 
out the nine Nan das* Upon the cessation 
* of the race of Nanda, the Maurvas will 
possess the earth. Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta on the throne j his son will 
be Vindusdra ; his son will be Asokavard- 
hana” ( Vishnu Pwr.) “ Chandragupta’ s 
" reign is giyen uniformly by the Pnrdnas 
and Buddhist •authorities as twenty-four 
The Vdyu P. calls his son Bhadra- 
sdra,and assigns twenty-five years to his 
mga.° Muller’s Anc. Sans, Lit,, pp. 297, 
298.-»— JEn, J 

* An of Cashmir. See note on 

the age oAYadhishthir, Asiatic Researches, 
volne? ra . . V 


? Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p.\xxii. 

8 Hindu Theatre, vol. iii. p. 3. 

8 [The Greek authors, however, seem 
to distinguish Sandracottus and Xan d- 
rames, and to make the latter.a predeces- 
sor of the former. Professor Max Miiller 
conjectures that Xandrames may be tike 
same as the last Nanda. (Sansk. lit., 
p, 279.) Mr, Thoxna# identifies him with 
Krananda, whose name is found on some 
old coins beaiimgg|^hiitt emblems ; he 
considers -thiprOmke^ 

represent^ivs »<^Hgnant Aetemityof 
the nine Nanda^^ffit that these Nandds 
were Buddhists Ed.] 

- ’ * . 1 * 
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the tern applied* 1 by Hindti geographers to the tract in which 
Magadha is situated ; and of his capital, which the Greeks ta.ll 
Palibpthra, while the Hindds call that of Chandragupta Patali- 
putra. Subsequent discoveries, from Braminical sources, fixed 
the date of Chandragupta with somewhat more precision : Wil- 
ford placed him in 350 B.C., and Wilson in 315, and they re- 
ceived an unexpected confirmation from the chronological tables 
of the Bauddhas, procured from the distant countries of Ava 
and Ceylon. The first of these (from Crawford’s "Ava” 10 ) 
places his reign between the years 392 and 376 B.c. ; and the 
other (in Tumour’s “Mahdwanso” 11 ) between the years 381 
and 347 B.c. ; while the Greek accounts lead us to fix it between 
the accession of Seleucus in 312, and his death in 280 B.c . 12 
The difference between the Bauddfea and Greek dates, amount- 
ing to thirty or forty years,* is ascribed, by Mr. Tumour to a 
wilful fraud on the part of the priests of Buddha, who, though 
entirely free from the* extravagances of Bramin chronology, 
have been tempted on this occasion to accommodate their his- 
torical dates to one which had been assumed in their religious* 
traditions. The effect of this incoqgisl^ncy would not be sugi- 
cient to prevent our retaining a strong oonviction of the identity 
of Chandragupta and Sandracottus, even if no further proof had 
been obtained. All doubt, however, has been removed, 
by a discovery which promises to throw light on other 'dm». 
obscure parts of Indian history. Many caves, rocks, and pillars, 
in different parts of India, are ||vered with inscriptions in a 
character which qeither European nor native* *had* been able to 
decipher, and which tantalized* the spectators like the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt ; until Mr. Prinsep, who had long made them * 
liis study, without being able to find a key to them, happened 
to notice the brevity and insulated position of all the inscrip- 
tions sent from a particular temple; and seizing on this circum- 
stance, Which he combined with a modem practice of the 
Bauddhas, he inferred that each probably recorded the gift of 
some votary. At the same time when he made this* ingenious 
conjecture, he was struck with the fact that all the inscriptions 
ended in the same two, letters.; and, following up his theory, he 
assumed that those* letters were D and N, the two # radical letters 
in the Sanscrit name for a donation. The frequent recurrence 

n Bee Prin&p's p. 132. it to hare taken place in 310 ac. ; and aa 

" Introduction, p, 2^^K' Chandragupta (according to the “ Mah<t- 

, j* Clinton'* Ite&.iPUfK' wanso”) died in 847 b.o, there will be a 

* At the . expedition 4 Seleucue was discrepancy to the extent of thij*y-eeven 
undertaken immediately after his reduo- yeafs, even if the last act of Chandra- 
tionts Babylon (812B.0.), v^e may suppose gupt^’s Kfe Was to sign the treaty. 
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of another letter suggested its representing S., the sign of the 
genitive in Sanscrit ; and, having now got hold of the clue, he 
soon completed his alphabet. He found that the language was not 
pure Sanscrit, but PJtli, the dialect in which the sacred writings 
of theBauddhas are composed; and by means of these discoveries, 
he proceeded to read thp hitherto illegible inscriptions, and also 
to make out the names of the kings on *one senes of the Indian 
coins. H# met with an agreeable confirmation of his theory, from 
a fact observed simultaneously by himself and Professor Lassen 
of Bonn ; that the names of AgathocleS and Pantaleon, which 
appeared in Greek on oifie side of a medal, were exactly repeated 
on the reverse in the newly discovered alphabet. 

He now applied the powerful engine he had gained to the 
inscription on Mriiz Shah’j column at Delhi, which has long 
attracted the curiosity of orientalists, as well as to three other 
columns in Gangetic India, and found tllfem ail give way with- 
out difficulty. They proved all to contain certain edicts of 
Asdca : 14 and as he proceeded with other inscriptions, he found 
•two relating to similar mandates of the same monarch. One 
o^ these was found by ^hejtev. Mr. Stevenson, President of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, engraved on a rock at Gimdr, a 
sacred mountain of the Bauddhas, in the peninsula of Guzerdt ; 
and the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on a rock at Dhauli, in 
Cattac, on the opposite coast of India. 1 ® One of them contained 
eleven, and the other fourteen edicts : all those of the pillars were 
included in both, and the Iwo rpek inscriptions agreed in ten edicts 
on the whole. One of those, found on both the rocks, related 
to the erection of hospitals and 4 other charitable foundations, 
* which were to be established as well in Asdca’s own provinces, 
as in others occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), 
“even as far as Tambapanni (Taprobane or Ceylon);” and, 
“moreover, within the dominion^ of Antiochus the Greek [Anti- 
yako Yon a ftaja], of which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers.” 

A subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is in a shattered state, 
and has not been perfectly made outj but seems to express 
exultation in the extension of Asdea’s doctrines (especially with 
regard to forbearing to kill animals 18 ) in foreign countries, as 


14 [ “ In .the inscriptions he id always 
called Piyadasi (Priyadar&n), but accord- 
ing to Buddhist authorities, the Rasa- 

Hyadaai or riyadaaaho is identified, both 
by nma&wd circumstances, with Asoka,'* 
(W&oa, Viehnu P., # p. 470.) Qt Pfin- 


sap’s Bttayt (ThSmas’s ed.), vol. ii. pp. 24- 
30. — Ed.] 

16 [Another ^! of they inscriptions 


at & CKri, 
m Afghduiai^p.see Wilson's papers, 
/. JL A. 8 n adi. xvi. — E».] 5T * 

" °i fa Amtic Society of , 

Calcutta, vol. vu. p. 2SX, * 
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well as in his own. It contains the following fragment : “and 
the Greek king besides, by whom the chapta (?) Kings Turamayo, 
Gongakena, and Maga.” 17 

Two of these names Mr. Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptole- 
maios and Magas, and regards their occurrence as a* proof that 
Asdca was not without acquaintance and intercourse with Egypt; 
a conclusion winch may be adopted without* hesitation, as the 
extent of the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, lis a well- 
known fact in history. Mr. Prinsep’s opinion, that the Ptolemy 
referred to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a brother, named 
Magas, married to a daughter of Antiochfhs L, appears also to be 
highly probable; and would establish that the Antiochus men- 
tioned in tbfi other edict is either the first or second of the name: 
that is, either the son or grandson of, Seleucus. 18 

The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta and 
one of the early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt of the 
contemporary existence ‘of the elder princes ; and fixes an epoch 
in Hindfi chronology, to which the dates of former events may 
with confidence be referred. • 

The first date to fix is that of JjTaqda. Though there w$re 
eight kings between him and Chandragupta, it is not Date of Nan- 
known whether they were in lineal or collateral sue- das reigu * 
cession, one account making them all brothers ; but four of the 
Puranas agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, 
including Nanda. We may therefore suppose Nanda to have 
come to the throne 100 years before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
before Christ. 

The' sixth king, counting brfck from Nanda inclusive, is Aj&ta 
Satru, in whose reign S&kya died. The date of that pat* of the 
event has been shown, on authorities independent ot Buddha, 
the Hindiis, to be about 550 B.c. ; and as five reigns interposed 
between that and 400 would pnly allow thirty years to each, 

there is no irreconcilable discrepancy between the epochs. 

* 

17 Journal of the Asiatic Society of But it is at least equally probable that 
Calcutta, vol. vil p. 224. [Thsae names 11 u the record aimed at a vague selection of 
have since been determined more accu- the more generally known Greek names 
rately as Turamara (or Turam&yo), Anti*- to complete the list.” See Prinsep’s 
kona, Mako (or Maga), and Alikasunari — Eesayt (edited by Thomas), vol. ii. pp. 
respectively identified as Ptolemy, Anti- 18-30 . — Ed.] 

gonus, Magas, and Alexander — the chapta 18 [Antiochus I. Saber, son of Seleucus 

of the text is now read chaptdro or chaturo, Nioator, reigned B.o. 280-261 ; Antiochus 
“four.” The Antigonusmay be Antigonus 11. Theoe, 261-246; Antiochus III., or the 
Gonatus of Maoeddn Jh{£A 76-243)~» and Great, reigned 223-187. The last invaded 
the Alexander may b^^Drande? II. of India ana formed an alliance with an 
Epims 272-254); Maga s of Cyme Indian king named SophagaSenas (Subha- 
rujed pvd. 308r?68. Thus m these Mnees gasena ?); but his date is too late ionAsoka 
would be contemporaty with Antioenus lI. to liav^been his contemporary. — Enfj • 
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Between Nanda and the war of the Mahd Bharata, there had 
been three dynasties ; and the number of years during 
wju- of the which each reigned fe given in four Purdnas. * The 
rata. aggregate is 1,500 years; but the longest list gives 
only forty-seven kings ; and the same four Purdnas in another 
place give, with equal (Confidence, a different number of years. 
One makes the interval between Nanda and the war of the 
Mahd Bhdrata 1,015 years ; two others, 1,050 ; and the fourth, 
1,115. Now, the shortest of these periods, divided among forty- 
seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a reign ; and 
to make out 1,500* yeahs, would require more than thirty-one 
years to each reign. Such a duration through forty-seven con- 
tinuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can scarcely* hesitate to 
prefer the medium between the shorter periods, and decide, as far 
as depends on the evidence of the Purdnas, that the war of the 
Mahd Bharata ended 1,050 years before Nanda, or 1,450 before 
Christ. If we adopt the belief of the ’Hindus, that the Yddas 
were compiled in their present form, during that contest, we 
«must place the war in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
upwards of fifty years l^te^than the date given by the J^urdnas. 
This alteration is recommended by the circumstance that it 
would still further reduce the length of the reigns. It- would 
place the war of the Mahd Bhdrata about 200 years before the 
siege of Troy. But even the longest period (of 1,500 years from 
Nanda) would still leave ample room since the commencement 
of the cali yuga, or since* the Hood, to dispose of the few ante- 
cedent events* in ffindu history. Supposing the flood and the 
cali yuga to be about the same titae (as many opinions justify), 

* there would be considerably more than 1,400 years from that 
epoch to the war of the Mahd Bhdrata. 

Two Furdnas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the . 
en< * fifth dynasty from him or fourth from San- 

drapottus : the whole period is 836 or 854 years from 
Nanda, or 436 or 454 a.d. The last of these dynasties, the An- 
dhras, acceded to power about the beginning of our era ; which 
agrees with the mention by Pliny, in the second century, of a 
powerful dynasty of the same name ; and although this might 
refer to another family of Andhras in the Decfcan, yet the name 
of Andhre Indi, on the Ganges, in the Peutengerian tables, 
it equally probable that it applied to the one Jh question. 

The Chinese annals, translated by De Gui$nes, notice*; in A.D. 
408, ^ the arrival of ambassadors from the Indian pthime Yue- 
gn|d, King of £ja-pi-li. JBaffpj-li can be no otherthan Capila, 
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the' birth-place and capital of Buddha, which the Chinese have’ put 
for. alT Magadha. Yue-gnai again bears some resem- 
blance to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the king actually on .the ch^V 
throne of the Andhras at the period referred to. The , “ 1,, ■ 
Andhr as end in Pulimat, or Pulomdrchish, A.D. 436 ; add from 
thence forward the chronology of Magadha relapses into a 
confusion nearly equal to that before the $r&r of the Maha 
Bh&rata. * 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in the Chinese annals, as 
arriving in A.D. 641, from Ho-lo-mien, of the family of Kie- 
li-tie, a great king in India. M. de* Guignes supposes his 
kingdom to have been Magadha ; but neither the king’s name 
nor that of* the dynasty bears the least resemblance to any in 
the PurAnas. 1 * • 

The Vishnu Purina states (in the prophetic tone which, as a 
professed work of Vydsa, it is compelled to assume, in obscurity 
speaking of events subsequent to that sage’s death) * ftor iLD ’ 438 
that "after these” [Andhras] there will reign — 

7 Abhlras, 

10 Qardabhas, 

16 Sakas, 

8 Yavanas, 

14 Tush&ras, 

13 Mundas, and 

11 Mannas ; 20 who will be sovereigns of the whole earth for 


19 The note in which M. de Guignes 
offers this opinion is curious, as showing, 
from a Chinese work which he quotes, that 
Magadha was called Mo-kia-to, and its 
capital recognised by both its Hindi!! names 
Kusumaptira,for which the Chinese wrote 
Kia-so-mo-pou-lo, and PAtaliputra, out of 
which they made Po-to-li-tse, by trans- 
lating Putra, which means a son in San- 
scrit, into their own corresponding word* 
tse. The ambassadors in A.D. 641 could 
not,however, have come from PAtaliputra, 
which had long before been deserted for 
RAjgriha (or BehAr) ; for the coital w& 
at fie Utter place when visited by the 
Chinese traveller, in the beginning of the 
fifth centnrv {Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society* vol v. p, 182) ; and another 
Chinese, who wrote in* a.d. 640, states 
that PAtaliputra was a mass of ruins when 
he had seen it on his travels. 

* [“These are not„ -continuous, but 
nearly' contemporary dynasties ; 9 and if 
they comprise, as the y probably do, the 
Greek ftoythte princes of the West 
of India, .the periods may not be very 


wide of the trqiji. . . . Col. Wilford has 
attempted a verification of these dynasties ; 
in some instances, perhaps, with success, 
though certainly not in all. The Abhiras* 
he calls the Shepherd Kings of the North 
of India ; they were more probably Greeks 
or Scythians or Parthians along the Lower 
Indus ; traces of the name occur in the 
.Abiria of Ptolemy, and the Ahirs as a 
distinct race still exist in Guzerat. The 
i$akas are the Sac®, and the duration of 
their reign is not unlikely to be near the 
* truth. The eight Yavana kings may be, 

' as he supposes, Greek princes of Bactria 
or rather Western India. The TushAras 
he makes the Parthians. If the Bhaga- 
vatahas the preferable reading, TushkAras, 
they were the Tochari, a Scythian race. 
The MurAndas, or, as* he has it, t MaurAn- , 
das, he . considers to be a tribe of Huns, 
the Morund® of Ptolemy. According to 
the Matsva Pur. they were of Mlechchha 
origin, Mlechehha-sambhav*. The Vayu 
calls them Arya-Mlechchhaa ; gy. Barba- 
rimifl of A mm f Wilford regaraa the 

Mannas as also a tribe of Huns ; and file 
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1,390 years : 11 Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, and are 
sucieeded by the Kailakila Yavanas, who reign for 106 years. 
All this would carry us nearly 500 years beyond the present 
year 1840 ; but, if we assume that the summing up the first 
dynastifes into 1,390 is an error, an( j that they were in reality 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conclusion we are led to is 
that after the Afidhras a period of confusion ensued, during 
which different parts of India were possessed by different races, 
of whom nothing further is known. If the Yavans be Greeks, 
it would, no doubt, be surprising to find eight of their monarchs 
reigning after A.D. 436 ; and the Kailakila Yavans would be 
still more embarrassing. They may possibly be Mussulmans. 21 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list <5f dynasties 
reigning in different kingdoms; and among them is a brief 
notice of "the Guptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to Prayaga.” 
Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins and inscriptions, 
that a race, some of whose names ended in Gupta, did actually 
reign along the Ganges from the fourth or fifth to the seventh 
«or eighth century. 22 

There is, therefore, soma* truth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made Available without external aid; and as 
nearly the same account is given in the other historical Puranas, 
we have nothing left but to give up all further attempts at the 
chronology of Magadha. 

The era of Vicrarndditya in Mdlwa, which begins fifty-seven 
Eras of vi- years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day 
S n sS a . ah tfver Hindostan; and that of Sdlivdhana’, whose 
jiana. era, commencing a.d. 78, is equally current in the 
Deckan, might be expected to afford fixed points of reference 

word is in all the MSS. of the Matsya, As. Soc. Bengal, Dec. 1835, p. 688.) It may 
Hilnfts, traces of whom may be found still be the coinage of the Gardabha princes: 
in the West and South of India (InRcript. • pardabha being the original of Gadha, 
at Merritch ; see Journ. R. As. S. t vol. iii. meaning also an ass.” (Wilson’s Vishnu P., 

p. 103.) The Gfcirdabkas (or, as some p* 476, note.) Wilson elsewhere (Journ. 

Purrinas read, Gardabhins), Wilford con- R.A. #.,iii. 385) had illustrated these coins, 

jectures to be descendants of Bahram Gor, from the Toycart , the earliest Hindi* 

King of Persia; but this is very ques- drama, wlferearareword, gaddahi (Prtlkrit 
tionable. That they were a tribe in the for gardabhi, a ahe-ass) is explained by the 
West of India may be conjectured, as some commentators as a coin. — Ed.] 
strange tales prevail there of a Gandharba, 21 Professor Wilson, Vishnu Purdwa, 

changed to an ass, marrying the daughter p. 481. Dr. Millie translation from the 

of the king of Dhdr Researches, vi. 36, Allahabad column, in the Journal of the 
ix. 147) ; fables suggested no doubt by Asiatic Society of Calcutta, voL iii, p. 267 ; 

Gardabha signifying an ass. There is and other papers in that' jotfrnal, quoted 
also evidently some affinity between these by Professor Wilson. 

Gardabhins aqd the old Gadhia Pysa, or 22 [The date of the Gupta kings is still an 
asa-mone^ as vulgarly termed, found in unsettled problem ; see Prinaep’g Essays 
vanou# parts of Western India, and which (Thomas’s ed.), vol. i pp. 270-276 .— Ed.] 
is Unquestionably of ancient date, (foym, 
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for all events after their com'mencement ; and they are of the 
greatest use in fixing the dates of grants of land which are so 
important a part of our materials for history. But the fictitious 
era of the Pur&nas prevents their being employed in those collec- 
tions, and there are no other chronicles in which they might be 
ma.dft use of. On the whole we must admit the insufficiency of 
the Hindli chronology, and confess that, with the few exceptions 
specified, we must be content with guesses, until the Arrival of 
the Mussulmans at length put us in possession of a regular suc- 
cession of events, with their dates. 


CHAPTER IV. 


, MEDICINE 


The earliest medical writers extant are Charaka and Susruta. 
We do not know the date of either of them ; but there is a com- 
mentary on the second and later of the two, which was written * 
in Castpnir in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and does not 
seem to have been the first . 1 • 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably soon 
after that nation turned its attention to literature. The Arab 
writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the medical 
writers of India, and place their knowledge on a level with that 
of the Greeks. It helps to fix the date of their becoming known 
to the Arabs, to find that two Hindus, named *&anka and Salehi 
were physicians to Hdrun al Rashid in the eighth century . 2 ( 

Their acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very 
extensive. We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, 
in which they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently 
taught us the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the use 
of cowitch against worms : their chemical skill is a fact more 
striking and more unexpected. 

They knew how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
muriatic acid ; the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which they had 
both the red oxide and litharge), tin and zinc ; the sulphuret of 
iron, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; the sqlphato of cop- 
per, zinc, and iron ; and carbonates of lead and iron. Their modes 


Mostof tha information in this qhapter 
is taken from an essay on the antiquity of 
the Indian materia medics, by Dr. Royle, 
* Pjafepw King’s College, London. The 
additions, are from Vfvr&’sBindoos (vd. ii. 


p. 837, &e.), and Mr. Coats, Trarmc* 
turns of the Literary Society of Bombay , 
vol. iii. p. 282* # 

2 Professor Diets, quoted by Dr. Royle 

p. ^ • t * 
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of preparing those substances se&m, in some instances, if not in 
. all, to have been peculiar to themselves.® 

The use of these medicines* selms to have been very bold. 
They were the first nation who employed minerals internally, 
and thfiy not only gave mercury in that manner, but arsenic and 
arsenious*acid, which were remedies in intermittents. They have 
long used cinnabhr for fumigations, by which they produce a 
speedy arid safe salivation. 

Their surgery is as remarkable as fheir medicine, especially 
when we recollect their ignorance of anatomy. They cut for the 
stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted the foetus from the 
womb, and in their early works enumerate no less than 127 sorts 
of surgical instruments. 4 But their instruments were probably 
always rude. At present, they are so much so, that, though 
very successful in cataract^ their operations for the stone are 
often fatal. • 

They have long practised inoculatiofi; but still many fives 
were lost from small-pox, until the introduction of vaccination. 

• The Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse and to the 
slate of the skin, of th$ tongue, eyes, etc., and to the nature of 
the evacuations ; and they are said to form correct prognostics 
from the observation of the symptoms. But their practioe is all 
empirical, their theory only tending to mislead them. Nor are 
they always judicious in their treatment : in fevers, for instance, 
they shut up the patient in a room artificially heated, and deprive 
him not only of food, but drink. 

• They call m astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine, 
t applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the planets, 
and often accompanying them with mystical verses and charms. 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art in its best 
days, but the science has no doubt declined ; chemists can con- 
duct their preparations successfully without having the least 
knowledge of the principles by which the desired changes me 
effected; physicians follow the practice of their instructors with- 
out inquiry ;*and surgery is so far neglected, that bleeding is left 
to the barber, bone-setting to the herdsman, and every man is 
ready to administer a blister, which is done with the juice of the 
euphorbium, apd still oftener with the actual cautery. 

• See Dp. Boyle, p. 44. who particularly 4 Dr. Boyle, p, 49. 
refetB to tbe processes for making oakunel , 

aadcc«rroaiv| sublimate. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LANGUAGE. 

The Sanscrit language^ has been pronounced by one whose 
extensive acquaintance with those of other anfient and suucrit 
modem nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be "*>f a won- 
derful structure ; more perfect than the Creek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” 1 

The language so highly commended seems always to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. P&nini, the earliest extant 
writer on its grammar, is so ancient as to be mixed up with the 
fabulous ages. His works and those of his successors have es- 
tablished a system of grammar the most oomplete that ever was 
employed in arranging the elements of human speech. 

I should not, if I were able, enter on its details in this place ; 
but some explanation of them is accessible to the English reader 
in an essay of Mr. Colebrooke. 2 

Besides innumerable grammars ax>4 dictionaries, there are, jn 
Sanscrit, treatises on rhetoric and composition, proportioned in 
number to the extent of Hindi! literature in every branch.* 
Sanscrit is still carefully cultivated ; and, though it has long been 
a dead language, the learned are able even now to converse in it, 
probably with as much ease as those in Europe found in Latin 
before the general diffusion of the knowledge of modern tongues. 
It would be curious to ascertain when it ceased to be the laiy 
guage 'of the people, and how far it ever was so in its highly 
polished form. 

Sanscrit has of late become an object of more interest to us 
from the discovery of its close connection (amounting in some 
cases to identity) with Greek and 'Latin. This fact has long been 


. 1 Sir W. J ones, Aiiatic Retearchet, vol. i. 
P.42& 

* Atiatic Retcwrcheit , voL vi# p. 199. 
Among many markB of high polish, is one 
which. must have particularly promoted 
the melody of its versification. This 
consists in what Mr. Col#brooke calls its 
euphonical orthography (Sandhi), by which 
jetton are changed, not only so as to avoid 
harsh combhfctions in particular words, 
wit so as to preserve a similar harmony 
throughout the whole length ofeaohof 
then? Almost interminable compou nds, 
slid even to contribute to- t he mu sic of 


whole periods, which are generally sub- 
jected to those modifications, for the sake 
. of euphony, which in other languages are 
confined to single words. 

* Colebrooke, A siatic Researches , vol. vii. 
p. 205, &c. [The rhetoric of the Hindis, 
in its analysis of the phenomena of taste 
and style, is inferior to that of no other 
nation ; but it is interesting to observe the 
influence of national freedom in develop- 
ing the full sense of the Greek faropiK^ 
as contrasted with the Hindii alankdra. — 
Ed.] • 
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known to Sanscrit scholars, who pointed it out in reference to 
single words; but it has now been demonstrated by means of a 
comparison of the inflexions, conducted by German writers, and 
particularly by Mr. Bopp. 4 * 

It is pbserved by Mr. Colebrooke, that the language, metre, and 
style of a particular hymn in one of the V^das, furnishes internal 
evidence “that the compilation of those poems in the present 
arrangement took place after the Sanscrit tongue had advanced 
from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude of 
hymns and prayers of the Vdda was composed, to the polished 
and sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred 
and profane, have been written.” 

From the Vddas to Menu, and from Menu to the PurAnas, Sir 
. W. Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same propor- 
tion as from the fragments of Numa to those of the twelve tables, 
and from those to the works *of Cicero. • 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander are 
often resolvable into Sanscrit in its present form. No allusion is 
made by those authors to a sacred language, distinct from that of 
^the people ; but, in the earliest Hindi! dramas, women and unedu- 
cated persons are introflud8d, speaking a less polished ttialect, 
while Sanscrit is reserved for the higher characters. 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Sanscrit may be 
other ian- suggested by the degree in which it is combined with 
SdS“° the modem languages of India. 

The five northern languages, those of the PanjAb, Canouj, 3 

MithilA (or North* BehAr), Bengal, and GuzerAt, are, as we may 

infer from Mr. Colebrooke, branches of the Sanscrit, altered by 

c Mie mixture of local and foreign words and new inflexions, much 

as Italian is from Latin; 6 but of the five languages of the 

Deckan, 7 three, at least (Tamil, T&ugu, and CarnAta, have an 

origin totally distinct from the Sanscrit, and receive words from 

* 0 

4 See a very •succinct account of his Bengali, Uriya, Hindi with its daughter 
comparison in the Edinburgh Review, voL Hindustani, , Panjabi, Sindhi, Guzerritl, 
xxxni p. 431 ; and a more copious one in Mar&hi, and the languages of Nepal and 
the Annals of Oriental Literature, Cashmir.*~Ei).] 

* [More often called Hindi. Besides * Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 219. 
this, Mr. Qolebrooke mentions the Brij See also Wilson, Preface to the Mackenzie 

BhdkhA, a dialect very nearly allied to Collection, p. ii. [There is. an interesting 
Hindi, and much used in Hindi poetry, as question which lpa not yet been settled, 
well as still spoken <n parts of the Bodb. as to the origin of the non-Sanskrit 

In fact it would be very easy to increase meat which is found in all these northern 
the number in the text, .if we took into languages. It is very probabiaJhat this is 
account the different local dialects in the a relic pf the aboriginal languages, — Bn.] 
various provinces. Dr. Caldwell, in his ’ [For the tracts where these languages 
JOrMdian Comparative Grammar (p. 27), are respectively spoken, see Book lV. 
wouldrmSke nine Northern languages, ie. Ch. ii,— E d.] ' *• 
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that tongue in the same manner that Latin has been ingrafted on 
English, or Arabic on Hindi. Of these three, Tamil is so much 
the most pure, that it is sometimes thought to be the source of 
the other two. Tdlugu, though it preserves its own structure, is 
much mixed with Sanscrit words . 8 • • . 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa (or the Uriya), 
though probably of the* Tamil family, is so much indebted to 
Sanscrit ad to lead Mr. Wilson to say that “if th^ Sanscrit 
vocables were excluded, it could not pretend to be a language.” 
It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzer&ti) among the five 
languages of the north. ' • 

MahArdshtra, or Maratta, is considered by &r. Wilson to belong 
to the northern family, though always counted among those of the 
south. The people rfiust therefore be a branch of those beyond 
the Vindhya mountains, but no guess can be made at the period 
of their immigration . 9 • * 


CHAPTER VI. 


literature • 

*% 


Poetry. 

A person unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindus. 

The singular attention to harmony, which characterises the 
Sanscrit must give it a charm that is lost in translation ; and the 
unbounded facility of forming .compounds, which adds so much to 
the richness of the original, unavoidably occasions stiff and unna- , 
tural combinations in a language of a different genius. 

Even the originality of Hindh poetry diminishes our enjoyment 
of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associations. The 
peculiarity of the ideas and recollections of the people renders it 
difficult for us to enter into their spirit: while the ’difference of 


* (These three, Tamil, Telutru, and 
Can&reee, with the addition of Muaydlam, 
the language of Malabar (which is closely 
connected with Tamili, ere called the 
Drividian branch. However they may 

borrow Sanskrit words in their vocabulary, 
they are essentially non-Sanskrit in their 
gra mm a ti cal structure, and belong to the 
Scythian, notHhe Indo-European family . 
The dialectepf most pf the variout^mouu- 
tain-tribes in South and Central India, 
as the Ckmds, Khoads, ho., belong to the 
same stock, and perhaps some of those in 


North India ; and thus the DnCvidiian tribes 
appear to represent the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of India previous to the immigrate n 
of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryans. See 
Dr. Caldwell’s Drdvidian Comparative 
Grammar. — Bd.] 

• The remarks on th£southern languages 
are taken, (with a very few exceptions, from 
Mr. Wilson's Preface to the Mackenzie 
Papers, and from the writings of Mr. Ellis 
and Mr« Babington quoted in that disser- 
tation. . 
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all Natural appearances and productions deprives theij; imagery 
of half its beauty, and makes that a source of obscurity to us, 
which to a native of the East would give additional vividness to 
every expression. What ideas can 'we derive from being tol<| 
that a maiden's lips are a bandhujfva flower, and that the lustre 
of the ma^htica beams qn her cheeks ? or, in other circumstances, 
that her cheek is like the champa leaf ? 0 Yet those figures may 
be as expressive, to those who understand the allusions, as our 
own comparisons of a youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one 
that pines for love to a neglected primrose. 

• With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Sanscrit 
poetiy to which we have access present considerable beauties. 

Their drama, in particular, which is the departmentwith which 

Drama, we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of excel- 
lence. Sacontald has # long been known to Europeans by the 
classical version of Sir W. Jones, and our f acquaintance with the 
principal of the remaining dramas ha# now become familiar 
through the admirable translations of Mr. Wilson. 

^ Though we possess plays written at least as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, and one which was composed in 
Bengal within these fifty* years, yet the whole number "extant 
does not exceed sixty. This is probably owing to the manner in 
which they were at first produced, being only acted once on 
some particular festival in the great hall or inner court of a 
♦palace , 1 and consequently losing all the popularity which plays 
in our times derive from* repeated representations in different 
cities and in public theatres. Many must also have been lost, 
owing to the neglect of the learned f for the taste for this Species 
of poetry seems corrupted, if not extinct, among the Bramins ; 
and although some of the least deserving specimens are still 
favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures us that he has met with 
but one Bramin who could be considered as conversant with the 
dramatic literature of his country . 8 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and abstracts 
mixed with specimens of twenty-four inoje. 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none at least 
that terminate unhappily, yet these plays exhibit a variety not 


1 Wilson’s Preface to the Theatre of the 
Hindoo*. 

* [That the Hindii drama is only par- 
tially represented by the surviving speci- 
men* is proved by the fact that one of the 
earliest, of thfee plays (the Vikramorvdsi 
of K&tirf*) refers to the sage Bbarata as 
hajiog%aalysed the dramatic art. ♦ I)ie 


long-lost Poetics f>i this Hindii Aristotle,* 
hi thirty -four chapters, have been recently 
discovered by Dr. Hall. Many plays must 
have been composed, before a critic could 
have written so copiously on the theory'.— 
m] * * 

* Appendix to the Theatre At 
dott, voL m. p. 97; 
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surpassed on any other stage. Resides the different classes or 
dramas, farces, moralities, and shprt pieces such as we should call 
interludes, the diversity arising from the subjects seems to have 
been almost unlimited. A play translated by Div Taylor of 
Bombay is a lively, and sometimes humorous, illustration of the 
tenets of the different schools of philosophy. 4 # Of the r&ore regu- 
lar dramas, some relate to the actions of heroes ; sojne, to the 
wars and loves of kings ; others to the intrigues of ministers ; and 
others are strictly confined to the incidents of private life. 

T^e characters are as different as the subjects. In some there 
is not a trace of supernatural agency or aft allusion to religion. 
In others, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly lovers; 
gods and demons appear in others; enchantments, . unconnected 
with religion, influence the fate of stfme ;• and in one, almost the 
whole Hindii Pantheon is brought on the stage to attest the 
innocence of the heroinq. 

In general, however, even in the cases where the gods afford 
their assistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on 
human feelings and natural situations, over which the superior* 
beingsdiave no direct influence. • • 

The number of acts is not fixed, anct extends in practice fron 
one to ten. 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes vacant, 
or when an interval is required between two parts of the action. 

In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case twelve years passes between the first and second acts) ; 
unity , of place is less attended to ; but the more important point 
of unity of action is as well preserved as in most modem per-* 
formances. 

The plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively, though 
somewhat prolonged ; and considerable skill is sometimes shown 
in preparing the reader to enter fully into the feelings of the per- 
sons in the situations in which they are about to be ’placed. 

Some judgment of the actors may be. formed from the speci- 
mens still seen. Regifiar dramas are very rarely performed; 
when they are, the tone is grave’ and declamatory. The dressls 
are such as we see represented on ancient sculptures; and the 
high caps, or rathlr crowns, of the superior characters, composed 
of dark azuue and gold, of the form peculiar to Hindd sculpture, 
give an air of much greater dignity than the modern turban. 
Munich buffoons, and actors of a sort of partly extemporary 

* ® u ggest The Claude ol Aristophinee, but it is more like some*cl die 

a^gs^itiee pi the middle ages. ' \ » • . 
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farces/ are common still. They are coarse, childish, and, when 
not previously warned, grossly indecent ; but they exhibit con- 
siderable powers of acting and much comic humour. . . 

The Jaest dramatic authors are C&lid&sa, who probably lived ih 
the fifth century, and Bhavabhiiti, who flourished in the eighth. 
Each of these poets wrote three dramatic works, two of which, in 
each instance, have been translated. The first excels in tender- 
ness and delicacy, and is full of highly poetical description. The 
beauties of his pastoral drama of “ Sacontald, ” have long been 
deservedly admired. The “ Hero and the Nymph,” in Mr, Wil- 
son’s collection, is fn a still more romantic strain, and may be 
compared (in the wildness of its design at least) to the “ Tem- 
pest” and "Midsummer Night’s Dream.”® The 'other great 
dramatist possesses all* the* same qualities in an equal degree, 
accompanied with a Sublimity of description, a manly tone, and 
a high and even martial spirit, that is .without example in any 
other Hindu poet that I have heard of. 

It may, indeed, be asserted, of all the compositions of the 
** Hindus, that they participate in the moral defects of the nation, 
afid possess a character ‘of' voluptuous calm more adapted to the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, than to the exertion 
of energy, or to the enjoyment of adventure. Hence, their 
ordinary poetry, though flowing and elegant, and displaying a 
profusion of the richest imagery, is often deficient in the spirit 
which ought to prevent the reader's being cloyed with sweetness, 
and seldom moves any strong feeling, or awakens any lefty 
sentiment. , 

b- The emotions in which they are most successful are those of 
love and tenderness. They powerfully present the raptures of 
mutual affection, the languishmcnt of absence, and the ravings 
of disappointed passion. They can even rise *to the nobler 
feelings of devoted attachment, and generous disregard of 
selfish motiVes; but we look in vain for traits of vigour, of 
pride, or independence: even in their numerous battles they 

seem to feel little real sympathy with* the combatants, and are 
* * * 


/ * Mr. MUra judgment on “ SacontaW ” 
a not, in general, favourable ; but one 
passage is so just, *nd so well expressed, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it. 
“The poem, indeed, has some, beautiful 
passages. The courtship between Sscontald 
and Pushmanta (that is the n&ne of the 
king) is delate and interesting ; and the 
wOrlqpg the /passion on two amiable 
n^b^^n^turalfy and vividly portrayed, 
like picture of the frfbndship whith austa 


between the three youthful maidens is ten- 
der and delightful ; and the scene which 
takes place wh& Sacontald is about to 
leave the peaceful hermitage where she 
had happily spent her youth, her ex- 
pressions of tenderness to her Mends, 
her attotfonate pacing with the. domestic 
anuMbdie had Wed, ^ d&nwith 
the ftwera and tree* iawbich aha had 
detighted,. hreadK> nK^than pastoral 
sWeetaeM." " ' ‘j& .v? 
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obliged to make up by hyperbolical description for the want of 
that ardent spirit which a Greek or Roman poet could easily 
transfer into the bosom of his hero, while it glowed with all its 
fervour in his own.* , • 

The great strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as their 
great delight, is in defcription. 7 Theii* most frequent subjects 
are scenes of repose and meditation, amidst "sequestered woods 
and flowery banks, fanned by fragrant gales and 'cooled by 
limpid waters; but they are not unsuccessful in cheerful and 
animated landscape. Such is the description of the country 
round Ujein in the ninth act of “ M&lati arid M&dhava;” where 
mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glittering rivulets com- 
bine to fdhn an extensive and a varied prospect. The city 
occupies the centre of the view; its towers, temples, pinnacles, 
and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath ; while the 
groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and the meadows 
brightening with the recent shower afford a .luxuriant resting- 
place to the heavy-uddered kine. Sometimes, also, they raise 
their efforts to the frowning mountain and the gathering tern* 
pest. •Bhavabhtiti, in particular, escels in this higher sorb of 
description. His touches of wild moUhtain scenery in different 
places, and his description of the romantic rocks and solemn 
forests round the source of the Goddveri, are full of grandeur 
and sublimity. Among his most impressive descriptions is one 
where his hero repairs at midnight ip a field of tombs, scarcely 
lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, and .evokes the demons 
of the place, whose appearance, filling the air with their shrill 
cries and unearthly forms, 'is painted in dark and powerful^ 
colours; while the solitude, the moaning of the winds, the 
hoarse sound of the brook, the wailing owl, and the long-drawn 
howl of the jackal, which succeed on the sudden disappearance 
of the spirits, almost, surpass in effect the presence of their super- 
natural terrors. 8 • 

This taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours. 

4 

* The .following speech of a stripling reminds us of the “joys of combat ” 
in one of Bhavabhtiti ' b plays, however, .which delighted the northern warrior 
u Boy*. T&e soldiers raise their bows and point theie shafts 
Against you, and the hermitege is still remote; 

“ Lava. Let the shafts fall. Oh I this is glorious l" 

[Of. ft«mWtddt*s Ooamot, voi, 0. pp. world. — E d.] 

403^—408, (Otto’s transl;), where he treats ' • Milati and Mddhava, Act V., in 
otthedcabdPUvO .poetry of the taoient, Wilson’s Tkedtn oftHtStndo !*. • . . 

« wmpar*! wit&Wofthe modern; \ . • *• 
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hi Persian poets, for instance, a 'long description of inanimate 
nature is rarely met with. Their genius is for the expression 
of deep feelings or of sublime conceptions; and, in their brief 
and indistinct attempts at description, they attend exclusively 
to the Sentiment excited by objects in the mind, quite neglecting 
the impression which they make on the genses. 

But a Sanscrit poet, without omitting the characteristic 
emotion, presents all the elements from which it springs, de- 
lineates the peculiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 
whole in so picturesque a manner, that a stranger, even with 
his ignorance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the nature of an Indian landscape. 

Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the opening buds 
smile, the rose spreads . forth all her charms to the intoxicated 
nightingale ; the breeze brings the recollections of youth, and 
the spring invites the youths and damsels to his bridal pavilion. 
But the lover is without enjoyment in this festival of nature. 
The passing rill recalls the flight of time; the nightingale 
* seems to lament the inconstancy of the rose, and to remember 
that the wintry blast will y?oon scatter her now blooming, leaves. 
He calls on the heavens # to join their tears to his, and on the 
wind to bear his sighs to his obdurate fair. 

A Hindi! poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the 
deep shade of a grove, where the dark tam&la mixes its branches 
with the pale foliage of tl\e nimba, and the mangoe tree extends 
its ancient arms among the quivering leaves of the lofty pipala, 
some creeper twines round the jambfi, and flings out its floating 
9 tendrils from the topmost bough. * The as<5ca hangs .down the 
long clusters of its glowing flowers, the mddhavi exhibits its snow- 
white petals, and other trees pour showers of blossoms from 
their loaded branches. The air is filled with fragrance, and is 
still, but for the hum of bees and ihe rippling of the passing rill. 
The note of * the cdil is from time to time heard at a distance, 
or the low murmur of the turtle-dove on some neighbouring tree. 
The lover wanders forth into such a scene, and indulges his 
melancholy in this congenial seclusion. He is soothed by the 
south wind, and softened by the languid odour of the mangoe 
blossoms, till h^sinks down overpowered in an afrbour of jessamine, 
and abandons himself to the thoughts of his absent mistress. 

The figures employed by the two nations partake of this con- 
trast: thOge of the Persians are conventional hints, which would 
scfttxj^^ convey an idea to a person unaccustomed to them, A 
baafltiful woman's form is ff cypress; her locks are musk (in 
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blackness); her eyes a languid narcissus; and the dimple in 
her chin a well; but the# Sanscrit similes, in which they deal 
more than in metaphors, are in general new and appropriate, 
and are sufficient, without previous knowledge, to place the points 
of resemblance in a vivid light. 

The Sanscrit poets have, no doubt, Commonplaces, *and some 
of them as fanciful as those of the Persians;' 'but in general the 
topics seem 'drawn from the writer’s memory and imagination, 
and not adopted from a common stock which has supplied the 
wants of a succession of former authorg. Having said so much 
of the Hindd drama, and having anticipated the general character 
of Sanscrit poetry, I shall be more brief with what remains. 

■ The modb voluminous as well as the most ancient and im- 
portant portion of Hindu verse consists of the sacred 
and the epic or heroic poems. On the*sacred poems p 09 * 1 *- 
Mr. Colebrooke has pronounced, 14 that their “general style is 
flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in 
repetitions.” The specimens which have been translated give 
no ground for questioning this decision. -* 

Of the Vddas, the first part, contesting of hymns, etc., «an 
alone be classed with poetry ; and however sublime their doc- 
trines* it appears that the same praise cannot be extended to 
their composition. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, R4m Mdhan R6i, 
and Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the “Oriental 
Magazine” for December, 1825, afford no qjgn of imagination, 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers and^ 
hymns in Colebrooke’s “Treatise on the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindfis.” 11 


Next in succession to' the V4das comes the great heroic poem 
of the “ Mm&yana,” which eoinmemorates the con- HeroU .™. 
quest of Ceylon. 12 The author, Vdlmiki, is said to 
have been contemporary with the event; but not even . 
a poet would invest a living warrior with supernatural powers, 


# [Hindii writers on rhetoric give lists the elements and the heavenly bodies, 

of these stock epithets fpr the instruction conveying praises and petitions, little 

of their readers : see Sdhitya Drapana, varied, and but rarlly showing signs of 

vii. 590. — -Ed.] a poetic spirit. The topics of praise 

10 Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p, 425. appear to be confined to the effect of 

. 11 A cursory view of the pogfcion of -each god’s power on the material world; 
the H\g V4da } translated by Mr. Rosen, and the prayers are eventless spiritual, 
does not reuse our opinion of those being, in a great majority of instances, 
works. It seems to be; a collection of for wealth alone. • 

sbort hymns addressed to the gods of ^ S*e p. 99, &nd*Book IV. Ch. i f • 
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or would give him an army of apes for allies. A considerable 
period must have elapsed before the real circumstances of the 
story were sufficiently forgotten to admit of such bold embel- 
lishments. This argument, however, shows the early date* df 
the heflo, without impugning the antiquity of the poem. Of 
that there can be no* dispute ; for the language approaches 
nearer than any other Sanscrit poem to the early fonn used in 
the Vddtis, and an epitome is introduced into the “ MaM 
BMrata,” itself the work of a remote age. 

This last poem is ascfibed to Vy&sa, the author of the V4das, 
The " Mahs and an ej^- witness of the exploits which it records. 
Bhtokta -’' But within the poem itself is an acknowledgment that 
it was put into its present form by Sauti, who* received it 
through another person from Vy&sa : 24,000 verses out of 
100,000 are alleged, in the 'Same place, ip be the work of the 
original poet. 13 Its pretensions to such remote antiquity are 
disproved by the advanced stage of the language; and. the 
mention of Yavanas 14 (if that term be applied to the Greeks) 
•shows that some portion is of later date than the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ. But there seems no ground to 
question the opinion of one well qualified to judge that it was 
familiar to the Hindfis at least two or three centuries before 
Qhrist 16 It illustrates the date of both works to observe that, 
although the heroes in both are incarnations of Vishnu, Rima 
commonly appears throughout the poem in his human cha- 
racter alone, and Ihough Crishna is sometimes declared to be 
the Supreme Being in a human form, yet his actions imply no 
1 such divinity, and the passages in which his identity with the 
ruler of the universe are most clearly stated may be suspected 
of being the production of a later period than the rest. 1 * 

With the exception of Mr. Colebrooke (who includes them in 
his censure of the sacred poetry), all who have read the heroic 
poems in the* original are enthusiastic in their praise; and their 
beauties have been most felt by those whose own productions 
entitle their judgment to most respect. * Nor is this admiration 
confined to critics who have peculiarly devoted themselves to 
Oriental literature : Milman and Schlegel vie with Wilson and 

.. Jones in their applause; and from one or other of those writers. 

' •# 

u OHental Magmin^ vol. iil p. 183. maintains that the principal part o£ the 

*« ’Eranalatton at the place jnst referred' Mah& hh&ata is “ alter als die Herrsch&ffc 
to, and Professor Wilson, Ariatie Re* dee Buadhismus,” i. e. than Aeoka’s time, 
vok p. 101. i E d.] h '4 •}. 

* Ofimal ^Magazine, vol. iil p; 133. I# Preface to Vishnu ». i*. 

[Flat Lassen ,h m > 
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yve learn tie simplicity and originality of the composition ; the 
sublimity, grace, and pathos of particular passages ; the natural 
dignity of the actors ; the holy purity of the manners, and the 
'inexhaustible fertility of imagination in the authors. From such 
* evidence, and not from translations in prose, we should form our 
opinions of the original^, If we were obliged to judge-from such 
of those literal versions as we possess in English (which are 
mostly from the “ R£m£yana”), we should be unable to discover 
any of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity; and should 
conceive the poems to be chiefly characterized by extreme flat- 
ness and prolixity. Some of the poetical* translations exhibit 
portions more worthy of the encomiums bestowed on them. The 
specimens t>f the “ MaM BMrata ” which appeared, in blank 
verse, in the “Oriental Magazine,” 1 * are. of this last description. 

It is true that, though selections, and improved by compression, 
they are still tediously, diffuse ; but they contain many spirited 
and poetical passages: the similes, in particular, are short, 
simple, and picturesque : and, on the whole, the author must 
be acknowledged to tread, at whatever distance, on the path of» 
Home*. . - , 

The episode of “Nala and Damayahti,” in the same poem, 18 
being* a domestic story, is better fitted than battles to the Hindi! 
genius; and is a model of beautiful simplicity. Among the other 
episodes in the same poem (as it now stands) is the “ Bhagavad 
GittL,” which is supposed to be the wqrk of Bi> much later age. 1 * 

It is a poetical exposition of the doctrines of particular school 
of theology, and has been admired for the dearness and beauty of 
the language and illustrations. Whatever may be its merits as^ 
to clearness, it deserves high praise for the skill with which it is 
Adapted to the original epic, and for the tenderness mad elegance 
of the narrative by means of which it is introduced. 

The legendary part of the Pur&nas may be regarded as belong- 
ing to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts introduced 
by Colonel Kennedy in his “ Researches into Hindi! Mythology” 
are spirited and poetical. 

The portion of the “ R&mdyana ” of Bddh&yana, translated by 
Mr. Elba in the “ Oriental Magazine” for September, . 1826, is 
more comforiaablft to European taste than the other translations ; 
hut it seems doubtful, from the note in page 8, whether it* is * 

*» Translated by the Rev. H. H. Mil- 

moan . 

* Traoalated fey Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Ctyriga) WiDdna. 91 1784. ’ » 


. ” For December, 1884, end March and 
September, .1828. fffieee have te since 
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designed to be a literal translation'; and, consequently, it cannot 
safely be taken as a specimen of Hindti poetry. 

The “ Meghadlita ” 20 is an* excellent example of purely 
nesariptim descriptive poetry. A * spirit banished from heaven 
charges* a cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and describes 
the countries over which it will have to pass. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hindti topic of the 
setting ifi of the rainy season, amidst assembled clouds and 
muttering thunder, the revival of nature from its previous 
languor, the rejoicing of some animals at the approach of rain, 
and the long lines c of cranes and other migratory birds that 
appear in the higher regions of the sky : he describes the varied 
landscape and the numerous cities over which the ‘cloud is to 
pass, interspersing allusions to the tales which are associated with 
the different scenes. 

Intermixed with the whole are the lamentations of the exile 
himself, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments 
from which he is excluded. 

• The description is less exuberant than in most poems, but it 

dops not escape the tameness which has been elsewhere ^cribed 
to Sanscrit verse. ** 

The “Gita Gdvinda, or Songs of Jaya D^va ,” 21 are the only 

Pastoral, specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in 
perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and 
the want of vigour and interest which form the beauties and 
defects of the Hindti school. 

They are distinguished also by the use of conceits ; which, as 
the author lived as late as the fourteenth century, are, perhaps, 
c marks of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

I have seen no specimen of Hindti satire. Some of their 

satire, dramatic performances seem to partake of this cha- 
racter . 22 Judging from the heaviness of the ludicrous parts 
occasionally introduced into, the regular plays, I should not 
expect to find much success in this department. 

Though jbhere are several other poetical works translated. 
Tale# a»d enough has, perhaps, been said on this subject, consider- 

frbks. fog the little value of opinions formed on such grounds. 
Aa important part of the Hindti literature, hoWever/still remains 

* to*be noticed, in their tales and fables ; in both of which species 

of composition they appear to have been the instructors of all 

t * 

* Translate!! by Profeasor Wilson, and 31 Amtic Research**, vol, iii |>. 185. 

publlsbad^tb the original Sanscrit, in 32 See Wilson’s Hindoo Drama* vol. iii. 

• # . t f p. 07, Ac. of the Appendix. 
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the rest of mankind. The most ancient fables (those of Bidp&i) 
have been found almost unchanged in their Sanscrit dress; and 
torthem almost all the fabulous relations of other countries have 
been clearly traced - . 2 * The complicated scheme of story-telling, 
tale within tale, like the “ Arabian Nights,” seems tflso to be of 
their invention, as are the subjects of many well-known tales 
and romances both Oriental and European. In" their native form, 
they are told with simplicity, and not without spirit anti interest. 
It is remarkable, however, that the taste for description seems 
here to have changed sides, the Hindi! stories having none of those 
gorgeous and picturesque accompaniments .which are so capti- 
vating in the Arabian and Persian tales . 24 


Chapter vii. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

Music. 

The Hindu music appears, from the^ccount of Sir W. Jones 1 
and Mr. Paterson , 2 to be systematic and refined.; 

They have eighty-four modes , 8 of which thirty-six are in 
general use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar ex- 
pression, and the "power of moving some particular sentiment or 
affection. 

They are named from the seasons of the yehr and the hours of 
the day and night, and are each considered to possess some quality 
appropriate to the time. 

, Musical science is .said to have declined like all others; and, 
certainly, the present airs do not give, to an unlearned ear the 
impression of any such variety or complication. They are 


9 By Mr. Colebrooke, the Baron de 
Saoy, and Professor Wilson. . 

“ As a guide to further inquiry into 
the Indian origin of European fictions, 
consult the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 156. [This is 
Professor Wilson's paper on the Pancha- 
tantra, reprinted in his 'CoOeeUd Works , 
Tl ' 1 ^ ^ 1 — 80. See also his papers on 
WQ Kathi sarit Srfgara of Somadeva, 
Collected Works 9 toL iii. pp. 156—268 ; 

^ Yol, p. 66. 


modes 


are not to be confounded Vith our modem 
modes which result from the system of 
accords now established in Europe. The 
Indian modes are formed partly “ by 
giving the lead to one or other of our 
twelve sounds, and varying, in seven dif- 
ferent ways, the position of the semitones.’* 
This gives the number of eighty-four, which 
has been retained, although many of tjie 
original, or rather possible, modes have 
been dispensed with, and the number 
made up by aids drawn “from the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and the mutilation of the 
regular scales.** j 0 
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almost all of one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and dis- 
tinguishable at once from the melodies, of any other nation. To 
do them justice, however, they should be heard from a single 
voice, or accompanied by the vina, which has been called the 
Indian lyre* 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums beaten 
with the fingera 'It is loud and unmusical, and would drown 
the voice^of the singers if they wer& not exerted to a pitch that 
is fatal to all delicacy or softness 4 


. • Painting. 

Painting is still in the lowest stage. Walls of houses are often 
painted in water colours, and sometimes in oils. The subjects 
are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and female 
figures, and animals, with no _ landscape, or at best a tree or two, 
or a building stuck in without any knowledge of perspective, or 
any attention to light and shade. Of the works of other 
nations they most resemble the pajntings on the walls of 
• Egyptian tombs. They have also pictures of*a small size in a 
so# of distemper, which^in addition to the above subjects, 
include likenesses of indmauals. * 

The Hindus have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, but 
the other ornaments are better executed than the figures. If 
portraits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, I should 
suspect that they had learned this art from the. Mussulmans, by 
whom (in spite of the discouragement given by the Mahometan 
religion) they -are very far surpassed. 


Sculpture. 


One would .expect that sculpture would be carried to high 
perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism; and it 
certainly is not for want of employment that it has failed to 
attain to excellence. Besides innumerable images, all caves ‘ 
and temples are covered with statues and reliefs ; and the latter 
are often bold, including complicated groups, and expressing 
various paasions. They are sometimes very spirited, and 
the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce very fine specimens 
of grace in figure and attitude; but there is* a total ignorance 


* It is but fair to give the tallowing 
opinion from & person eminently qualified 
to judge fits the Oriental Qtiartr.iu Maga- 
griae, for lWiber, 1825, p. 197) We 
m*y a$I tfbatthe only native tinges* end 
plSyera whom Europeans are in the jay 


arere- 


of hearing, in most parts of] 

gerded by their scientific hreti 

the saute light ae a ballad-ringerat the 
corner of the street by theprimo sobrano 
of the Italian Opera,” ■ 
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of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious appearances 
of the . limbs and muscles, together with a disr egard' of pro- 
portion between different figures, and a want of skill in group- 
ing, which must entirely exdude the best of the. Hindli sculp- 
ture from coming into the most remote comparison with European 
works of art. * 

• ^ 

Architecture. 0 

The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture; and if any confi- 
dence can be given to the claims of the bqoks of which frag- 
ments still remain, they seem early to have been acquainted 
with the science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on archi- 
tecture is contained in a late essay by an intelligent native, 
where also the system taught by them is ably developed® 

5 The prindplea of the art seem, by this essay, to have been 
well understood; and numerous rules appear to have been 
derived from them; 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are describe^; 
some (riie cyma, toro, cavetto, etc.) a^s the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar. The forms, and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures are given; how fully, 
in some cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty-four 
sorts of bases. There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
column may vary from six to ten diameters, and its proportions 
regulate, though not strictly, those of the c&pitals, intercolum- 
mations, etc; This place does not admit of any specification of 
the rules of architecture, or anything beyond a general notion 
of the native buildings which are now to be seen in India The 
style of those structures has been supposed to resemble those of 
Egypt. .It does so only in the .massy character both of the 
buildings and the materials, and in the quantity of sculpture on 
some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building high 
towers at gateways is aty similar, but in Egypt there is one on 
each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian^ columns bear a resemblance to 
some m the oave tqmples ; but these are all the points in which 
auy similarity can be discovered. m 

The twq most striking features in Egyptian architecture are, 
ne use of pyramids, and> tha manner in which the sides of 

Fund/^ ™ hjr 8*m Ms, publkhed byth» Oriental* TrtUatioa 
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every building slope inwards until they reach the top, where 
they meet a fiat roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice. - 
Neither of these characteristics is to be found in India. Py- 
ramidal roofs to the halls before temples ate not uncommon, 
but they are hollow within, and supported by walls or pillars 
Solid pyramids are unknown ; and even the roofs are diversi- 
fied on the outside with acroteria and other ornaments, that 
take away all resemblance to the.. Egyptian pyramids. Walls 
are always-perpendicular, and though towers of temples diminish 
gradually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
and bear as much resemblance to our slender steeples as to the 
broad masses, of Egyptian architecture. They, in fact, hold 
an intermediate place between both, but have little likeness 
to either. 

In the south they are generally a succession of stories, each 
narrower than the one below it; and north of the God&veri 
they more frequently taper upwards, but with an outward curve 
in the side, by means of which there is a greater swell near the 
.middle than even at the base. They do not come quite to a 
point, but are crowned by a flattened dome, or some more 
fanciful tennination, oven^hich is, in all cases, a high' pinnacle 
of metal gilt, or else a trident, or other emblem peculiar to the 
god. Though plainer than the rest of the temple, the towers 
are never quite plain, and are often stuck over with pinnacles, 
and covered with other ornaments of every description. 

The sanctuary is alw&ys a small, nearly cubical chamber, 
scarcely lighted b^'one small door, at which the worshipper pre- 
sents his offering and prefers his supplication. In very small 
c temples this is the whole building ; but in others it is surmounted 
by the tower, is approached through spacious halls, and is sur- 
rounded by courts and colonnades, including other temples and 
religious buildings. At Seringpm there are seven different en- 
closures, and. the outer one is near four miles in circumference. 6 
The colonnades which line the interior of the courts, or form 
approaches to the temple, are often so deep as to require many 
rows of pillars, which are generally high, slender, and delicate, 
but thickly set. Gothic aisles have been compared to avenups 
of oaks, and these might tie likened to groves qf palm trees. 

There are often low^j* colonnades, in which, and in many 
other places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square, and ’ 
octagon, or mixing aU three ; .sometimes cut into tihe shape of 

Orme’s Indotton, vol. i. p. 182. 
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vases, and hung with chains* or garlands ; sometimes decorated 
with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly composed of 
groups of human figures. 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more 
solid parts of the building; where, also, the numb6r of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in. the enta- 
blature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect. 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, 
animals, and imaginary beings; in short,* of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise. These 
arabesques, *the running patterns of plants and creepers in par- 
ticular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any other 
part of the world. 

The walls are often filled with sculptures in relief ; exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other legends. 
Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the 
frieze, and add great richness to the entablature. 7 - 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes foqnd 
assembled in considerable numbers/* At the ruins of Bhu- 
vaneswara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye in any direction from the great tower without taking into 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none 
less than fifty or sixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet high. 8 

Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river Turn 
badra, are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But,* notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect pro- 
duced by the Hindfi pagodas never equals the simple majesty 4 
and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur 
arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. 
The extensive parts of the bujjding want height, and the high 
ones are deficient ' in breadth ; there is no combination between 
the different parts; and the general result produces a con- 
viction that, in this art, as in most other things, the Hindus 
display more richness and beauty in details tljan greatness in 
thfe conception of the whole. The cave temples, alone, exhibit 
boldness and grandeur of design. * % 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens 

* some beautiful specimens splendid works of the Darnells exhibit in 
<xf Hindu architecture in Tod's Bdjkuthdn* perfection every species of cave or temple 

The work of Him B& shows tie details in all the wide range of India. - 

everywhere employed, as well as the 9 Mr, Stirling, AmticJtmarchtf,yyL xv. 
general architecture of the south ; but the p* 807 . * * 

■ •' . v. # ' 
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of temples, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, accompanied 
with a sort of romantic mystery, which neither the nature of the 
religion itself, nor the familiarity occasioned by the daily sight 
of its ceremonies, seems suited to inspire. > 

Though ih temples of recent formation there is sometimes a 
mixture of the Mahometan style, yet the general character of 
these buildings is strikingly original, and unlike the structures 
of other nations. We may infer from this that the principles of 
the art were established in early times ; but we have no reason 
to think that any of the great works which now attract admira- 
tion are of very ancient date. Even the caves have no claim to 
great antiquity. The inscriptions, in a character which was in 
use at least three centurief before Christ, and which has long 
been obsolete, would lead us f to believe that the Bauddha caves 
must be older than the Christian era but those of the Hindis 
are shown beyond doubt, from the mythological subjects on 
their walls, to be at least as modem as the eighth or ninth 
century. 10 The sculptured works at Mah£ Balipuram, south of 
•Madras, have been carried back to the remotest era; but the 
accounts on the spot assign their construction to the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries after Christ, and the sculptures, on the walls 
afford a perfect confirmation of the tradition. 11 

Some of the most celebrated built temples are of very modem 
date. The pagoda of Jagannith (of which we have heard so 
much), and the Black Pagoda in the same district, have been 
mentioned as among the most ancient of Hindfi temples; yet 
the first is well laiown to have been completed in a.d. 1198, 
and the second in A.D. 12 41. 12 Many of the other great temples 
4 are doubtless much older than this ; but there are no proofs of 
the great antiquity of any of them, and some presumptions to the 
contrary. 

The palaces are more likely <to adopt innovations than the 
temples; but many retain the Hindd character, though con- 
structed in comparatively recent times. 

The oldest of these show little plan, on? else have been so often 
added to, that the original plan is lost. Being generally pf 
solid construction, and with terraced roofs, the facility is great 
4 of building onp house on the roof of another; so that, besides 

• in extensive Bauddha cave is men* Literary Society of Bombay, and Professor 
tiohed v by the Chinese traveller in the very Wilson, Mackenzie Pwpen, Sfcefkee; p. lag, 
beginhingof the fifth century, and must 11 Pgrfessor Wilson, Mackenzie rapere, 
have been excavated in the fourth at Introduction, p. hafL 

of the Jtoyal Asiatic So* 12 Stirling’s Orbs®, AHatk JUsearcKee, 
10S. , voL xv. pp. 815, 827. 

irm Ettfcue, graneactton* of the 
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spreading towards the sides, they are piled upwards to a great 
height, and With great irregularity. 

They generally contain small courts *surrounded with high 
buildings; sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the trees 
best adapted for that purpose. There is always a deep colon- 
nade round each court. • • • 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like ours, 
not running to the whole height of the house and open at one 
side like Mahometan divans. The stairs are narrow and steep, 
and cut out of the thickness of the wall 4 
The same remarks apply to the private houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the he^d of architecture. 

Those df rich people have a small court or two, with 
buildings round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the 
full glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky 
red, and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological 
and other stories. All are as crowded and ill-arranged as can 
be imagined. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hindu works are the tanks* 
which *are reservoirs for water, of v^iich there are two kinds; 
one dug out' of the earth, and the other formed by damming up 
the niouth of a valley. In the former case there are stone or 
other steps all round, down to the water, generally the whole 
length of each face, and in many instances temples round the 
edge, and little shrines down the steps. In the other sort these 
additions are confined to the embankment. JEhe dug tanks are 
often near towns, for bathing, etc., but they are also made use 
of for irrigation. The dams are always for the latter purpose. « 
Many of them are of vast extent, and the embankments are mag- 
nificent works, both' in respect to their elevation and solidity. 
Some of them form lakes, many miles in circumference, and 
water great tracts of country. * ** 

One species of Hindfi well is also remarkable. If is frequently 
of great depth and of considerable breadth. The late ones are 
often round, but the mofe ancient, square. They are surrounded, 
for their whole depth, with galleries, in the rich and massy 
style of Hindfi works, and have often a broad flight of steps, 
which commences* at some distance from the v^ll, and pt&ses ( 
under paijjb of the galleries down to the water. 

most characteristic of the Hindfi bridges are composed 
of stone posts; several of which form a pier, and which are con- 
nected by stone beapas. Such bridges are common in thb %quth 
of India. Others are oh thick piers *>f masonty, with narrow 
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Gothic arches ; but their antiquity is doubtful, nor does it appear 
that the early Hindfis knew the arch, or could construct vaults 
or domes, otherwise than by layers of stone, projecting beyond 
those beneath, as in the Treasury of Atreus in Mycenae. « 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned the 
columns and arches, or «rather gateways* erected in honour of 
victories. There is a highly-wrought example of the column, 
120 feet high, at Chitdr, which is represented in Tod’s “ RAjas- 
thdn.” 1 ® Of the triumphal arches (if that term may be applied 
to square openings), the ^finest example is at Barnagar, in the 
north of Guzerdt. Ifr is indeed among the richest specimens of 
Hindti art. 14 

CHARTER VIII. 

* OTHER ARTS. • 

Op the Indian manufactures, the most remarkable is that of 
weaving, cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which was so 
Jong admired, and which in fineness of texture has never yet 
been approached in any cither country. 

Their silk manufactures 'were also excellent, and very probably 
known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the material, at 
a very early period. 1 

Gold and silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps, 
original, manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has not 
Dyeing yet been equalled in Edrope. 

Working in Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to' excel 
* *““*■ in goldsmiths’ work. 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of nature 
than in their own skill ; for their taste is so bad that they give 
a preference to yellow pearls«apd table diamonds; and their 
setting is comparatively rude, though they often combine thoir 
jewellery into very gorgeous ornaments. 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 
tools few and portable. A smith brings his small anvil, and the 
peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where he is 
wanted. A carpenter does so with more ease, working on the 
floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily as with his 
hancbC 0 

“ VoK l p* 828, 761. ’ —Ed.]* 

14 works are the latest 1 Ur. Colebrooke, Asiatic Xetwchcs, 

mmI jjefb authority on Hindu architecture, vol v. p. 61. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AGRICULTURE. 

% 4 * • 

The nature of the soil and climate makes agriculture a simple 
art. A light plough, which he daily carries on his Shoulder to 
the field, is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable 
the husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, in 
which to deposit the grain. Sowing *is often performed by a 
sort of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition of plough), 
which sheds the seed through five # or six hollow canes ; and a 
hoard, on which a man stands, selves for a harrow. A hoe, a 
mattock, and a few other articles,, complete the implements of 
husbandly. Reaping *is performed with the sickle: the grain 
is trodden out by cattle, brought home in carts, and kept in 
large dry pits under ground. The fields, though the bounds of 
each are carefully marked, are generally unenclosed; and* 

occasional varieties 

But although the Indian agriculture has such a character of 
simplicity, there are some peculiarities in it which call forth 
certain sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and 
there are some descriptions of cultivation to which the former 
character does not at all apply. t 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by* the rains, but 
a great part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation^ 
This is afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds; but chiefly by 
wells. In the best parts of the country there is a well in every 
field, from which water is conveyed in channels, and received 
in little beds, divided by low*rWges of earth. It is raised by 
oxen in a large bucket, or rather bag, of pliant leather, which 
has often an ingenious contrivance, by which it empties itself 
■when drawn up. • 

In some soils it is necessary, every three or four years, to 
- eradicate the weeds by deep ploughing, which is done with a 
heavy plough, dratvn by buffaloes, at a season when the ground 
is saturated with moisture. Manure is little used for general 
cultivation, but is required in quantities for sugar cane, and 
many other sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to be 
fenced ; and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, but^wually 
ty fl®d impenetrable hedges of .cactus, euphorbium, aloe. 


nothing interrupts their continuity, except 
in the crops. ' 
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and other strong prickly plants, ks well as by other thorny 
bushes and creepers. 

One great labour is to scare away the flocks of birds, which 
devour a great part of the harvest in spite of all precautions.* 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence is on a 
man, who stands on a high Wooden stagf overlooking the field, 
shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, which is so contrived 
as to make* 1 a loud crack at every discharge. 

The Indians understood rotation of crops, though their almost 
inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary. They class the 
soils with great minuteness, and are well informed about the 
produce for which each is best, and the mode of cultivation 
which it requires. They have the injudicious practice of mixing 
different kinds of grain in one field, sometimes to come up to- 
gether, and sometimes in succession. 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers. 
At particular seasons, the whole face of the country is as open 
and passable as the road, except near villages and streams, 
Vhere the high enclosures form narrow lanes, and are great 
obstructions to bodies ctf ^passengers. Large water-courses, or 
ducts, by which water is drawn from rivers or ponds, also form 
serious obstacles. 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions from varieties 
in different parts of India ; and in the rice countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, they are almost inapplicable. 
There, the rice must be completely flooded, often requires to be 
transplanted at a certain stage, and is a particularly laborious 
f and disagreeable sort of cultivation, 


CHAPTER X. 

• COMMERCE. 

Though many articles of luxuiy are mentioned in Menu, it 
External does not appear that any of them were the produce of 
cowiuewe. foreign countries. Their abundance, however, proves 
that there was an open trade between the different parts of 
India. * > 

There is one passage in the Code 1 in which interest on 
money lent on risk is said to be fisted by “men well ac- 
quainted with sea voyages, or journeys by land.” As the word 
, • , q?. via. § ice, W7. - - 
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used in the original for sea is not applicable to any inland waters, 
the fact may be considered as established, that the Hindus navi- 
gated the ocean as early as the* age of the Code, but it is pro- 
vable that their enterprise was confined to a coasting trade. 
An intercourse with the Mediterranean no doubt took place 
at a still earlier period^ but it is uncertain whether it was car- 
ried on by land, or partly by sea; and, in either case, whether 
the natives of India took a share in it beyond their oVn limits. 5 
If seems not improbable that it was in the hands of the Arabs, 
and that part crossed the narrow sea from the coast on the west 
of Sind to Muscat, and then passed through Arabia to Egypt 
and Syria ; while another branch might go by land, or along the 
coast to Babylon and Persia. 8 Our first clear accounts of the 
seas west of India give no signs of trade carried on by Indians in 
that direction. Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet (in 
3*26 B.C.), did not meet a single ship in .coasting from the Indus 
to the Euphrates; and expressly says that fishing boats were 
the only vessels he saw, and those only in particular places, and 
in small numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boats* 
they were few and small ; for, by Anrian’s account, Alexander 
was obliged to build most of his fleet himself, including all the 
larger vessels, and to man them with sailors from the Mediter- 
ranean.* The same author, in enumerating the Indian classes, 
says of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), “of 
this class also are the ship-builders, and the sailors, as many 
as navigate the rivers:” 8 from which we , may infer that, as 
far as his knowledge went, there were no Indians employed on 
the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade o? 
India are furnished by a writer of the second century ^ M ^ um 
before Christ,* whose knowledge only extended to the coast, 
intercourse between Egypt upS the south of Arabia, but who 
mentions cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, 

* 

a [Whether Ophir is to b% looked fot 1 latter part being the Sanskrit ibka, “ an 
in India) or, as seems more probable, in elephant)” with the Hebrew article pre- 
the “ Golden Chersonese” or Malacca, it fixed. — E d.] t , 

is almost certain that some of the articles * Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation 
brought by the Phoenician and Jewish ofthe A ncients, voL iL pp. 357 — 370. 
fleets in Solomon’s daVs came from India 4 See Expediiio Alexandria book vi. pp. 
(see 1 King x. 22).* Thp Hebrew words 235, 236, ed. 1704, and Indica y chap, xviiif 
are evidently foreign, and probably of p. 332, of the same edition. 

Indian, origin ; thus hot “ ape,” seems to 4 Ind'm , chap, xii. p. 325. 
be the Sanskrit ham ; tkvkU f “ apeaco^k,” 6 Agatharchides preserved in Diodorus 

is probably the Tamil tokei, and Men- andPhotius. See Vincenf^Comvierce and 
limhim, “ ivory,” is explained by Geseuius Navigation of Ite Ancient tf, wl» ii-T* 25, 
as a contraction for xhen~hd«ibbini f the • • 
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and who, moreover, expressly states that ships came from India 
to the ports of Sabfea (the modem Yemen). From all that 
appears in this author we should conclude that the trade was 
entirely in the hands of the Arabs. «* 

It is not* till the first century after Christ that we obtain a 
distinct account of the* course of this # trade, and a complete 
enumeration of tte commodities which were the objects of it. 
This is gi^en in the “ Peri plus of the Erythraean Sea,” apparently 
the work of an experienced practical sailor in that part of the 
o<Sean. He describes the whole coast of the Red Sea, and of the 
south-east of Arabia* and* that of India, from the Indus round 
Cape Comorin, to a point high up on the coast of Coromandel ; 
and gives accounts of the commerce carried on within those limits, 
and in some places beyond them. From this writer it appears 
that, nearly until this time, the ships from India continued to 
cross the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and creep along the shore of 
Arabia to the mouth of the Red Sea ; but that, at a recent period, 
the Greeks from Egypt, if not all navigators, used to quit the 
coast soon after leaving the Red Sea, and stretch across the Indian 
Oce$n to the coast of Malabar. 

The trade thus carried dn was very extensive, but appears to 
have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs. Arabia is de- 
scribed as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons con- 
cerned in commercial business ; but no mention is made of any 
similar description of persons among the Indians, nor is there 
any allusion to Indians out of their own country except that 
they are mentioned with the Arabs and Greeks, as forming a 
mixed population, who were settled in small numbers on an 
island near the mouth of the Red Sea, suppose# to be Socotra. 
So much, indeed, were the Arabs the carriers of the Indian 
trade, that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the western shores 
of Ceylon, and were also fourttU established on the coast of 
Coasting Malabar . 7 But in the same work (the “ Periplus”) 

« trade - the Indians are represented as actively engaged in the 
traffic on their own coast. There were *boats at the Indus to 
receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter the 
river on account of the bar at its mouth; fishing boats were 
kept in employ# near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay to 
^rilot vessels coming to Barygaza, or Bardch; where, then as 
now; they were exposed to danger from^he extensive tanks of 
% * 

* e 

Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii p. 203 . 
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mud, and from the rapid rise of the tides. From Bardch, 
southward, the coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local emporia, and which, *we may infer, were visited by 
yessels employed in the coasting trade ; but it is not till the 
author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, that 
he first speaks of large vessels whicK crossed the Bay pf Bengal 
truihe Ganges and to dhryse, which is probably Sumatra, or the 
Maliy pehinsula. This last circumstance is in completed *"*»*«“ 
accordance with the accounts derived from the east, coaat. 
by which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem early 
to have been distinguished by their maritime enterprise from 
their countrymen on the west of India. It is probable, from the 
nature of the countries which they water, that at the same time 
when Nearchus saw so little sign of commerce on the Indus, the 
Ganges may have been covered with boats, as it is at this 
moment, and as the nftmber of ancient and -civilized kingdoms 
on its shores would lead us to anticipate. The commodities sup- 
plied by so rich and extensive a region could not but engage, the 
attention of the less advanced countries in the Deckan ; and as 
the communication between that part of India and the Gangps 
was interrupted by forests, and plundering tribes, both probably 
even wilder than they are now, a strong temptation was held 
out to the sailors on the eastern coast to encounter the lesser 
danger of making the direct passage over the Bay of Bengal : 
on which, without being often out of sjght of land, they would 
be beyond the reach of the inhabitants of the shore. 

• This practice once established, it would bo an easy effort to 
cross tfie upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest 
portion of it also, vjhich is bounded by the Malay peninsula and 
Sumatra. But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabitants of 
the coast of Coromandel, it is from the north part of the tract that 
we first hear of the Indians who* mailed boldly into the Hinaa «st- 

mi - . . ~ tlementsiii 

open sea. The histones ot Java give a distinct account Java and 
of a numerous body of Hindis from Clinga (Calinga), wltT 
who landed on their island, civilized the inhabitants, and who 
fixed the date of their arrival by establishing the era still sub- 
sisting, the first year of which fell in the seventy-fifth year 
before Christ. The truth of this narrative is proved beyond 
doubt by the numerous and magnificent Hindd remains that 
still exist fti Java, and bv the fact that, although the common 
language is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
poetical compositions, and of most inscriptions, is a dialect <Jf 
Sanscrit The . early date is almost as decisively«proved by 
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journal of the Chinese pilgrim in *the end of the fourth century, 
who found Java entirely peopled by Hindds, and who sailed 
from the Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from Java 
to China, in ships manned by crews professing the Braminicai 
religion. 8 •The Hindi! religion in Java was afterwards super- 
seded by that of Buddha; but the Indian government sub- 
sisted till the end of the fourteenth # century ; when it was 
subverted by Mahometan proselytes, converted by Arab mis- 
sionaries in the course of the preceding century. The island 
of B&li, close to the east of Java, is still inhabited by Hindus, 
who have Malay or Tartar features, but profess to be of the 
four Hindd classes. It is not impossible that they may be so 
descended, notwithstanding the alteration in thtfir features ; 
but it is more probable tljat their pure descent is a fiction, as 
we have an example of a still more daring imposture in the 
poets of Java, who have transferred tHe whole scene of the 
“Mah& Bh&rata,” with all the cities, kings, and heroes of the 
Jumna and Ganges, to their own island. 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subsequent 
to the “ Periptus” speak of an extensive commerce with 
qSti^ India, but afford no information respecting Ihe part 
Gro * ks ' taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their .silence; 
for while they mention Arab and Chinese ships as frequenting 
the ports of India, they never allude to any voyage as having 
been made by a vessel of the latter country. 9 

Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of Malabar, 
who cruised ‘for the whole summer; but it appears, afterwards, 
that their practice was to lie at anchor, and consequently close 
to the shore, only getting under weigh on the approach of a 
prize. When Vasco da Gama reached the coast of Malabar, he 
found the trade exclusively in the hands of the Moors, and it 
was to their rivalry that he«Kyid his successors owed most of 
the opposition they encountered. 

The exports from India to the West do not seem, at the time 
Export* iu of the “ Periplus,” to have ibeen very different from 
S5T what they are now; 10 cotton cloth, muslin, and 
chintz of various kinds ; silk cloth, and thread; indigo and other 
dyes ; cinnamon and other spices ; sugar* diamonds, pearls 

* See Journal of the Royd Asiatic jute, opium, silk, pepper, coffee, tobacco, 

. Society , No. U. pp. 136— 1S8. and tea. The principal articles of import 

■ See, in particular, Marsden’s Marco are British cotton goods, thread, yam, 
Pofo) p. 68#“, iron, copper, and hardware. The native 

** I The principal exports now are cot- manufactures have everywhere given way 
^o^.' indigo, sugar, mm, rice, saltpetre, lac, before English competition.— Ed].‘ 
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emeralds, and many inferior stohes; steel; drugs ; aromatics; and 
sometimes, female slaves. 11 

The imports were — coarse and' fine cloth (probably woollen) ; 
brass; tin; lead; coral; glass; antimony; some few import*, 
pe rfum es not known in the country ; wines (of which’ that from 
Italy was preferred) ; together with a considerable quantity of 
specie and bullion. ' ‘ 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and its 
numerous branches has been alluded to ; but, as few of inland trade, 
the other rivers are navigable far from the sea, the internal trade 
must always have been mostly carried on by 4and. Oxen would 
be the principal means of conveyance ; but, as from the earliest 
Hindd times'to the decline of the Mogul empire, the great roads 
were objects of much attention to » the government, we may, 
perhaps, presume that ^ carts were much more in use formerly 
than of later years. 


CHAPTER Xi*. 


MANNERS AND CHARACTER. 


It has been stated that Hindoitan and the Deckan are equal, in 
extent, to all Europe ; except the Russian part of it, and Difference 
the countries north of the Baltic. 1 * nation*. 

Ten different civilized nations are found within the above 
space. All these nations differ from each other, in manners and 
language, 2 nearly as much as those inhabiting the corresponding 
portion of Europe. 

They have, also, about the saiQ»<degree of general resemblance 
which is observable among the nations of Christendom, and 
which is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at first, 
perceive any material difference between an Italian and an 


. 11 {Some of the Indian exports retained k6cttov from kushtha ; radios from ntdada; 
their native names in Greek and Latin ; iiaXbfiaOpov and malobathrum from tanuUa- 

thus tpvjp i probably comes from the Sans- ’ patra ; KaaaWtpos from 1 hattbra, Ac. See 
krit vrihi ; irapiraffoiand carbasua (of. Heb. Lassen’s Indiacht AUerthumskunde, vol. i. 

Karpai) from Mrpdm ; <raiqc*P and me- pp. 245 — 290. The derivation of elephant 

chwhsn from iarhard ; wtmpi wxi.piper u uncertain ; but Hie name indigo (Mi- 

from ptypali ^ ringibtri from trmgwera ; cum) tells its own story. — E d.] 

agaUochytm {cf, Heb. ahdlim and the mo- 1 Introduction, pp. 8, 4, ndfce. 
dern agaru ; cap-raXor * Seepp. 162, 168. * ) 

or edrrorw/and tandalum from chandma ; 
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Englishman. In like manner Europeans do not at once dis- 
tinguish between the most dissimilar of the nations of India. 

The greatest difference is between the inhabitants of Hindostan 
proper and of the Deckan. 

The •neighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally 
resemble* each other; bat in the extremities of the north and south, 
the languages haVe no resemblance, except from a common mix- 
ture of Sanscrit; the religious sects are different; the architecture, 
as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of different characters ; the 
dress differs in many respects, and the people differ in appear- 
ance ; those of the morth being tall and fair, and the other small 
and dark. The northern people live much on wheat, and those 
of the south on r&gi, a grain almost as unknown in Hindostan as 
in England. 3 Many of the points of difference arise from the un- 
equal degrees in which the two tracts were conquered and 
occupied, first, by the people professing the Braminical religion; 
and, afterwards, by the Mussulmans ; but more must depend on 
peculiarities of place and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of 
race. Bengal and Gangetic Hindostan, for instance, are contiguous 
countries, and were both early subjected to the same .govern- 
ments ; but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, and has all the 
characteristics of an alluvial soil; while Hindostan, though fertile, 
is comparatively dry, both in soil and climate. This difference 
may, by forming a diversity of habits, have led to a great dis- 
similitude between the people : the common origin of the lan- 
guages appears, h* # this case, to forbid all suspicion of a difference 
of race. 

From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is most strik- 
ing. The Hindostanis on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest, and 
most warlike and manly of the Indians ; they wear the turban, 
and a dress resembling that of the Mahometans ; their houses are 
tiled, and built in compact villSges in open tracts : their food is 
unleavened Wheaten bread. 

The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are 
small, black, and effeminate in appSarance ; remarkable for 
timidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety and art. Their 
villages are composed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms : their dress* is the old Hindti 
one, formed by one scarf round the middle and another thrown 
over the shoulders. They have the practice, unknown in Hin- 
dustan, of rubbing their limbs with oil after bathing, which 
gfte* *their skins a sleek and glossy appearanpe, and protects 

- 4 * * Cynoaurua Coraoanna 
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them from the effect of their damp climate* They live almost 
entirely on rice ; and, although the two idioms are more nearly 
allied than English and German/ their language is quite unin- 
telligible to a native of Hindostan. 

Yet these two nations resemble each other so much ifi their 
religion and all the innumerable points ef habits and -manners 
which it involves, in their literature, their notions on government 
and general subjects, their ceremonies and way of life, that a 
European, not previously apprised of the distinction, might very 
possibly pass the boundary thal divides them, without at once 
perceiving the change that. had taken place. * 

The distinction between the different nations will appear as 
each comes dh the stage in the course of the following history. 
All that has hitherto been said, and all that is about to follow, is 
intended to apply to the whole Hindft people. 

* Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in India, the 
great majority of the population is agricultural. The villages, 
peasants live assembled in villages ; going out to their fields to 
labour, and returning, with their cattle, to the village at night. 

Villages vary much in different parts of the country : in many 
parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence against the 
light tr’oops of a hostile army; and in some disturbed tracts, even 
against their neighbours, and against the government officers: 
others are open ; and others only closed by a fence and gate, to 
keep in the cattle at night. 

The houses of a Bengal and Hindostan village have been con- 
trasted. ^ The cottage of Bengal, with its thin curved thatched 
roof and cane walls, is the best looking in India. 

Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unburnt 
bricks ; and, though equally convenient, have less neatness of ap- 
pearance. The mud or stone huts and terraced roofs of the 
Deckan village look as if they mere uncovered ruins, and 
are the least pleasing to the eye of any. Further solith, though 
the material is the same, the execution is much better; and the 
walls, being painted in brt>ad perpendicular streaks of white and 
red, have an appearance of neatness and cleanness. 

Each village has its h&z&r, composed of shops for the sale of 
grain, tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse cloth, and other articles of 
village consumption. Each has its market day, and its annual 
fairs and festivals ; and each, in most parts of India, has, at least, 
one temple, and one house or shed for lodging str&ngers/ All 
village^ make an allowance for giving food for charity to religious 
mendicants; and levy a fund for this and other expenses, including 
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public festivities on particular holidays. The house for strangers 
sometimes contains also the shrine of a god, and is generally used 
as the town house ; though the* are usually some shady trees in 
every village, under which the heads of the village and others 
meet to transact their business. No benches or tables are required 
on any occasion. • , 

In houses, also*, there is no furniture but a mat for sitting on, 
Habit* «( >an d some earthen and brass pots and dishes, a hand- 
viiiagem kqUI, pestle and mortar, an iron plate for baking cakes 
on, and some such articles. Tfie bed, which requires neither 
bedding nor curtains, is set upright against the wall during the 
day ; and cooking is carried on under a shed, or out of doors. 

The huts, though bare, are clean and neat, » 

There is scarcely more furniture in the houses of the richer 
inhabitants of the village. , Their distinction is, that they are 
two stories high, and have a court-yard. 

The condition of the country people is not, in general, pros- 
perous. They usually borrow money to pay their rent, and con- 
sequently get involved in accounts and debts, through which they 
aw so liable to imposition, that they can scarcely get explicated. 
They are also, in general, 'so improvident, that if they were clear, 
they would omit to lay up money for their necessary payments, 
and soon be in debt agaia Some, however, are prudent, and 
acquire property. Their villages are sometimes disturbed by fac- 
tions against the headman, or by oppression on his part, or that 
of the government; and they have more litigation among them- 
selves than the same class in England ; but violence of all sorts is 
extremely rare, drunkenness scarcely known, and, on the whole, 
the country people are remarkably quiet, well-behaved, and, for 
their circumstances, happy and contented 
The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn; washes, and says 
a prayer ; then sets out with Ws^eattle to his distant field. After 
an hour or tVo, he eats some remnants of his yesterday’s fare for 
breakfast, and goes on with his labour till noon, when his wife 
brings out his hot dinner ; he eats it by®a brook or under a tree, 
talks and sleeps till two o’clock, while his cattle also feed and* 
repose. From two till sunset he labours again ; then drives his 
cattle home, feeds them, bathes, eats some shpper, smokes and 
spends the rest of the evening in amusement with his wife and 
children, or his neighbour* The women fetch water^ grind the 
comiUook, &d do the household work/besides sp inning , and such 

towns are formed of high brick or stone houAespwith a 
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few and high-placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven Town*, 
slabs of stone. They are crowded*with people moving to and fro; 
proc es s ions , palankeens, and carriages drawn by oxen ; running 
footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, soldiers 
out of service smoking er lounging ; and ’sacred bulls, that can 
scarcely be made to move their unwieldy bulk out of thj way of 
the passenger, or to desist from feeding on the grain exposed for 
sale. 

The.most conspicuous shops are those ofconfectioners, fruiterers, 
grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists : sellers of cloth, 
shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in bales ; and those of 
more preciouS articles do not expose them. They are quite open 
towards the street, and often are merely the veranda in front of 
the house; the customer standing and making their purchases in 
the street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like villages, 
but are generally the residence of the government agent in charge 
of the district, who manages them, with the help of an establish- 
ment for police and revenue. They are divided into, wards for 
the purposes of police ; and each cast has its own elected head, 
who communicates between the government and its members. 
These casts, being in general trades also, are attended with all 
the good and bad consequences of such combinations. 

The principal inhabitants are bankers aqd merchants, an'd 
people connected with the government. 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, and 
farm the public revenues besides. They make great profits, and 
often without much risk. In transactions with governments they 
frequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, or the guarantee of 
some powerful person, for the di^Bfforge of their debt. They lend 
money on an immense premium, and with very high compound 
interest, which increases so rapidly, that the repayment is always 
a compromise, in which the lender gives up a great part of his 
demand, still retaining an ample profit. They live plainly and 
frugally, and often spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public 
works. ’ • 

The great men about the government will be spoken of here- 
after, but we innumerable clerks and hangers-on in lower statious 
must notiba. passed over without mention. Not only has every 
office numbers of these , men, but every department, however 
small, .must have one ; a company of soldiers would not be com- 
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plet<e without its clerk. Every nobleman (besides those employed 
in collections and accounts) has clerks of the kitchen, of the 
stably, the hawking establishment, etc. Intercourse of business 
and civility is carried on through these people, who also furnish 
the neVs writers ; and, after all, great numbers are unemployed, 
and are ready agents ifl every sort of pl«t and intrigue. 

The fcjod of the common people, both in the country and in 
Food and towns, is unleavened bread with boiled vegetables, 
e”o?ait clarified butter or oil, and spices. Smoking tobacco is 
oin * 6S - almost the only luxury. Some few smoke intoxicating 
drugs; and the lowest casts alone, and even they rarely, get 
drunk with spirits. Drunkenness is confined to damp countries, 
such as Bengal, the Concans, and some parts of the south of 
India. It increases in oup territories, where spirits are taxed ; 
but it is so little of a natural propensity, that the absolute prohi- 
bition of spirits, which exists in most native states, is sufficient 
to keep it down. Opium, which is used to great excess in the 
west of Hindostan, is peculiar to the RAjpfits, and docs not affect 
the lower classes. All but the poorest people chew bitel (a 
pungent aromatic leaf)* with the hard nut of the arec%, mixed 
with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various spices, 
according to the person’s means. Some kinds of fruit are cheap 
and common. 

The upper classes, at least the Bramin part of them, have very 
little more variety ; it consists in the greater number of kinds of 
vegetables and apices, and in the cookery. Assafcptida is a 
favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their richer dishes 
something of the flavour of flesh. The . cautjon used 'against 
eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other casts, gives 
rise to some curious customs. At a great Bramin dinner, where 
twenty or thirty different dishes and condiments are placed before 
each individual, all are servedhfn vessels made of leaves sewed 
together. These are placed on the bare floor, which, as a substi- 
tute for a table cloth, is decorated for* a certain distance in front 
of the guests, with patterns of flowers, etc., very prettily laid 
out in lively-coloured sorts of sand, spread through frames in 
which the patterns are cut, and swept away, after the dinner. 
The inferior casts of Hindfis eat meat, and c&re less about their 
vessels; metal, especially, can always be purified by scouring. In 
all classes, however, the difference of cast leads to'a want of 
sociability. A soldier, or any one away from his family, cooks 
his aeKtary meal for himself, and finishes it ' without a ’companion, 
or*any of the pleasures, of the * table, but those derived from 
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firing the necessary supply of food. All eat with their fingers, 
and scrupulously wash before and after meals. 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and dice 
as. backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, in 
many suits, and painted with Hindi! gods, etc., instead 
of kings; queens, and knaves), yet the groat in-door anqusement 
is to -listen to singing interspersed with slow movements, which 
can scarcely be called dancing. The attitudes are not tmgrace- 
ful, and the songs, as has been mentioned, are pleasing ; but it 
is, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment ;'and it is 
astonishing to see the delight that all ranks tajce in it ; the lower 
orders, in particular, often standing for whole nights to enjoy 
this unvaried amusement. 

These exhibitions are how 'often iljuminated, when in rooms, 
by English chandeliers; but the true Hindfi way of lighting them 
up is by torches held bf men, who feed the flame with oil from a 
sort of bottle constructed for the purpose. For ordinary house- 
hold purposes they use lamps of earthenware or metal. 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung with quilted 
silk curtains ; and the doors, the arches, and other HoiUMi 
wood-work in the rooms are highly, carved. The JjJJJ’JSw. 
floor is entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, Supper 
over which is spread a clean white cloth to sit on ; but' cU ““ e “- 
there is no other furniture of any description. Equals sit in 
opposite rows down the room. A prince or great chief -has a 
seat at the head of the room between the rows, veiy slightly 
raised by an additional mattress, and coveted with a small 
carpet of embroidered silk. This, with a high round em- 
broidered bolster 'behind, forms what is called a masnad or 
gddi, and serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of 
king. 

Great attention is paid to cerqmony. A person of distinction 
is met a mile or two before he enters the city ; and .a visitor is 
received (according to his rank) at the outer *gate of the house, 
at the door of the room, P r by merely rising from the seat. 
Friends embrace if they have not met for some time. Bramins 
are. saluted by joining the palms, .and raising 'them twice or . 
thrice to , the forehead : with others the salute wjth one hand 
is used, so well known by the Mahometan name of saldm. 
Bramins hawe a peculiar phrase of salutation for each other. 
Other Hindfis, on meeting, repeat twice' the name of the god 
R6rna. Visitors 'are seated with strict attention to their /ank, 
w hieh, on public occasions, it often takes much previous negt>-» 
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tiation to settle. Hindus of rank are remarkable for their 
politeness to inferiors, generally addressing them by some civil or 
familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to abusive or 
harsh language. 

Thetlovrer classes are courteous in their general manners among 
themselves, but by np means so scrupulous in their language 
when irritated. • 

All viSits end by the master of the house presenting bitel leaf 
with areca nut, etc., to the guest : it is accompanied by attar of 
roses, or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, and rose- 
water sprinkled Qver Vhe person; and this is the signal for 
taking leave. 

At first meetings, and at entertainments, trays of shawls and 
other materials for dresses ^re presented to the guests, together 
with pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the turban of 
jewels : a sword, a horse, arid an elephant, are added when both 
parties are men of high rank. I do not know how much of this, 
custom is ancient, but presents of bracelets, etc., are frequent in 
the oldest dramas. • 

Such presents are al^o given to meritorious servants, to soldiers 
Who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or learifed men : 
they are showered on favourite singers and dancers. 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, 
but m other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained 
conversation. The manner of the Hindfis is polite, and their 
language obsequious, they abound in compliments and ex- 
pressions of humility even to their equals, and when they have 
no object to gain. They seldom show much desire of knowledge, 
or disposition to extend their thoughts beyond their ordinary 
habits. Within that sphere, however, their conversation is 
shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively and satirical 
observations. 

The rich* rise at the same hour as the* common people, or, 
perhaps, not quite*so early ; perform their devotions in their own 
chapels; despatch private and other business with their immediate 
officers and dependents ; bathe, dine, and sleep. At two or three 
they dress, and appear in their public apartments, where they 
receive visits € and transact business till veiy late at night. Some, 
also, listen to music till late; but ‘these occupations ate confined 
to the rich, and, in general, a Hindi! town is all quiet soon after 
dark. 

besides occasions of rare occufrehca, as mar- 
etc., are given on particular festivals, and sometimes to 
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show attention to particular friends. Among themselves they 
commence with a dinner; but the essential part of the Kntertain _ 
entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes diver- 
g ifted -with jugglers and buffoons ; during which time rioh - 
per fumes are burnt, and the guests pre dressed with gaVlands 
of sweet-smelling flower* : presents, as above described; are no 
less essential. 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and all 
public officers wait on the Prince to pay their duty; and, on 
those occasions, the crowd in attendance is equal to that of a 
birthday levee in Europe. • 

All go up to the Prince in succession, and present him with a 
nazzer , whiclf is one or more pieces of money laid on a napkin, 
and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal meetings. 
The amount depends oi^the rank of. the offerer; the lowest in 
general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes present a flower, 
and shopkeepers often some article of their traffic or manufacture. 
A dress of some sort is, on most occasions, given in return. The 
price of one dress is equal to many nazzers. The highest regular 
nazzer 100 ashrefis, equal to 150 or 170 guineas ; but people 
have been known, to present jewels of high value, and it is by no 
means uncommon, when a prince visits a person of inferior rank, 
to construct a low base for his masnad of bags, containing in all 
100,000 rupees (or 10,000i.), which are all considered part of the 
nazzer. So much is that a form, that it has been done when the 
Niz&m visited the Resident at Hyder&b&d, though that prince 
was little more than a dependent on our government. I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it is 
originally Hindti. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful character. In them 
a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. His 
image, richly adorned, and surrofflded by gilded balustrades, oc- 
cupies the centre of one end of the apartment, while* the prince 
and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, are arranged along 
one side of the room as guests or attendants. The rest of the 
ceremony is like other entertainments. The songs, may, perhaps, 
be appropriate ; but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and other 
presents, are as on Ordinary occasions : the bitel lefcf and attar, 
indeed, are brought from before the idol, and distributed as if 5 
from him tp his visitors. 

Among the most striking of these religious exhibitions is that 
of the capture of Lank£, in; honour of R4ma, which is necessarily 
performed out of doors. ; ' « ■' 
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Lankd is represented by a spacious castle with towers and bat- 
tlements, which are assailed by an army dressed like Rdma and 
his followers, with Hanumat add his monkey allies. * The combat 
ends in the destruction of LankA, amidst a blaze of fireworks 
which*would excite admiration in any part of the world, and in a 
triumphal procession sometimes conducted in a style of grandeur 
which might become a more important occasion. 

The festival is celebrated in another manner, and with still 
greater splendour, among the Marattas. It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations; and the par- 
ticular event which they commemorate is llama’s devotions and 
his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before he set out on 
his expedition. * 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp or 
city ; and all the infantry and guns, and^as many of the cavalry 
as do not accompany the prince, are drawn up on each side of 
the spot, or form a wide street leading up to it. The rest of the 
plain is filled with innumerable spectators. The procession, 
though less regular than those of Mahometan princes, is one of 
the finest displays of the sort in India. The chief advances on 
his elephant, preceded “by flags and gold and, silver sticks or 
maces, and by a phalanx of men on foot bearing pikes of fifteen, 
or sixteen feet long. On each side are his nobles and military 
leaders on horseback, with sumptuous dresses and caparisons, and 
each with some attendants selected for their martial appearance ; 
behind are long trains of elephants with their sweeping housings, 
some with flags of immense size, and glittering with ^old and 
embroidery; some bearing howdahs, open or roofed, often of 
silver, plain or gilt, and of forms peculiarly oriental: around and 
behind is a cloud of horsemen, their trappings glancing in the 
sun, and their scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, all 
overtopped by sloping spears ftijd waving banners; those on the 
flanks dashing out, and returning after displaying some evolutions 
of horsemanship: the whole moving, mixing, and coiitinually 
shifting its form as it advances, and presenting one of the most 
animating and most gorgeous spectacles that is ever seen, even in 
that land of barbarous magnificence. As the chief approaches, 
the guns are fired, tire infantry discharge their pieces, and the 
> procession moves on with accelerated speed, exhibiting a lively 
picture of an attack by a great body of cavalry on an army 
d^UWTa’Up-to receive them. 

When the prince has performed his devotions and plucked his 
“bough; his example is followed by tlwse around him;: a. fresh 
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salvo of guns is fired : and, at tKe signal, the troops break off, and 
man batches some leaves, from one of the fields of tall grain 
which is grown for the purpose hear the spot: each sticks his' 
prize in his turban, and all exchange compliments and congratu- 
lations. A grand darb&r, at which ^11 the court and military 
'officers attend, closes the day. • 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the pU _ 
fairs and festivals of the common people. fa ™***, etc - 

These Have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and ex- 
hibit the same whirling machines, and thp same amusements and 
occupations. But no assemblage in England can give a notion of 
the lively effect produced by the prodigious concourse of people 
in white dresSes and bright-coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike 
the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the North. Their 
taste for gaudy shows ^nd processions, and the mixture of arms 
and flags, give also a different character to the Indian fairs. The 
Hindus enter into the amusements of these meetings with infinite 
relish, and show every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment. 
They may, on all these occasions, have some religious ceremony to 
go through, but it does not take up a moment, and seldom occu- 
pies a thought At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipation 
of the Worship to be performed, the example of other pilgrims 
invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to 
produce stronger feelings of devotion. There are also more cere- 
monies to be gone through, and sometimes these are joined in by 
the whole assembly, when the thousands of ejres .directed to one 
point, and of voices shouting one name, is often impressive even 
to the least interested spectator. 

But, even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal ; and many such places are 
also among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of mer- 
chandise, and for all the purpose^mf a fair. 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not omit 
their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- *nd 
theless often pleasing. They are divided by broad alleys, ®enwy. 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular 
stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and, on each side, 
straight walks between borders of poppies of all colours, h or of 
flowers in uniform beds or in patterns. Their summer-houses are 
of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy and inelegant 
than their ordinary dwellings, do not much relieve the formality 
of the garden: but there is still something rich and oriental in 
the' - groves of Orange and citrouftreea, the mixture of darlc 
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Cypresses with trees covered with* flowers or blossoms, the tall and 
graceful palms, the golden fruits, and highly-scented flowers. In 
the heats of summer, too, the tfrellised walks, closely covered with 
vines, and the slender stems and impervious shades of the areca 
tree, afford dark and cool retreats from the intolerable glare of 
the sun* made still more pleasant by jthe gushing of the little 
rills that water' the garden, and by the profound silence and 
repose tfiat reign in that overpowering hour. 

I have great doubts whether the present kind of gardens has 
not been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as I remember 
no description in the poets which are translated which suggests 
this sort of formality. 

The flowers and trees of Indian gardens are neither collected 
vith the industry, nor improved with the care, of those in 
Europe ; and it is amidst the natural scenery that we see both in 
the greatest perfection. The country is often scattered with old 
mangoe trees and lofty tamarinds and pipals, which, in Guzer£t 
especially, are accompanied with undulations of the ground that 
give to extensive tracts the varied beauties of an English park. 
In other parts, as in ftdhilcand, a perfectly flat and incredibly 
fertile plain is scattered "with mangoe orchards, and delights us 
with its extent and prosperity, until at last it wearies with its 
monotony. In some parts of Bengal the traveller enters on a 
similar flat, covered with one sheet of rice, but without a tree, 
except at a distance on ^very side, where appears a thick bamboo 
jungle, such as yry^ht be expected to harbour wild beasts. When 
this jungle is reached, it proves to be a narrow belt, filled with 
villages and teeming with population j and when it irf passed, 
another bare flat succeeds, again encircled with bamboo jungle 
almost at the extremity of the horizon. 

The central part of the Deckan is composed of waving downs, 
which at one time presents, fon^hundreds of miles, one unbroken 
sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal a man and 
horse, 4 but in the hot season bears the appearance of a desert, 
naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy 
sameness. In many places, especially in the west, are woods of 
old trees filled with scented creepers, some bearing flowers of the 
mostsplendicl colours, and others twining among the branches, or 
stretching boldly from tree to tree, with stems as thick as a 
man's thigh. The forests in the east 6 and the centrb of India, 6 

4 Of btfjri (Holcus spicatus) and ju&r (Holcua sorghum)- 

* Th%*& forests near the mountain! 

• | The forest that fills the country from Ndgpiir to Bengal, and from Bund&cand 
to the northern Circars. • $ 
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and near one part of the western GhAts, 7 are composed of trees 
of prodigious magnitude, almost undisturbed by habitations, and 
imperfectly traversed by narrow ’roads, like the wildest parts of 
America. 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are dften found 
spaces of several days’ journey across, covered with the palAs or 
d£k tree, which in spring loses all its leaves and ih entirely covered 
with large red and orange flowers, which make the whole of the 
hills seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under Himalaya, where the . 
ridges are broken into every form of the picturesque, with abrupt 
rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic pines and 
other trees, <Jn the same vast scale, mixed with the most beautiful 
of our flowering shrubs and the best of our fruits in their state of 
nature. Over the whole towers the, majestic chain of Himalaya 
covered with eternal snow ; a sight which the soberest traveller 
has never described without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression that can never be equalled or 
effaced. The western GhAts present the charms of mountain , 
scenery on a smaller scale, but it is no exaggeration of tl^eir 
merits to say that they strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda 
and the Ladon, which have long been the boast of Arcadia and 
of Europe. 

The beauty of the GhAts, however, depends entirely on the 
season when they are seen ; in summey, when stripped of their 
clouds and deprived of their rich carpet of ^verdure and their 
innumerable cascades, the height of the mountains is not sufficient 
to compensate by its grandeur for tlieir general sterility, and the 
only pleasure they afford is derived from the stately forests * 
which still clothe their, sides. 

The day of the poor in, towns is spent much like that of the 
villagers, except that they go tojjfcheir shop instead of the M atmer0 f 
field, and to the bAzAr for amusement and society. •The 
villagers have some active games; but the out-of-door 
amusements of the townspeople are confined to those at ■ aUdaBS08 - 
fairs and festivals ; some also perform their complicated system of 
gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling ; but there are certain 
seasons which have their appropriate sports, in which all descrip- 
tions of people eagerly join. 9 

Perhaph the chief of these is the h<51i, a festival in honour of 
the spring, at which the common people, especially the boys, * 
dance round fires, sing licentious and satirical songs, ap£ give 

5 Malabftr, &c. , * * 
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yent to all sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, by whom it 
is always taken in good part. The great sport of the occasion, 
however, consists in sprinkling* each other with a yellow liquid, 
and throwing a crimson powder over each other’s persons. The 
liquid is also squirted through syringes, and the powder is some- 
times made up in large balls covered with isinglass, which break 
as soon as they cotoe in contact with the body. All ranks engage 
in this sport with enthusiasm, and get more and more into the 
spirit of the contest, till all parties are completely drenched with 
the liquid, and so covered with the red powder that they can 
scarcely be recognised. 

A grave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador to play 
the h61i at his house, and will take his share in the fiaost riotous 
parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy. 

There are many other festivals of a lpss marked character; 
some general, and some local. Of the latter description is the 
custom among the Marattas of inviting each other to eat the 
toasted grain of the bdjri (or Holcus spicatus) when the ear first 
begins to fill. This is a natural luxury among villagers ; but 
thq custom extends to the great ; the RAja of Ber£r, for instance, 
invites all the principal people of his court, on a succession of 
days, to this fare, when toasted grain is first served, and is fol- 
lowed by a regular banquet. 

The diw&li is a general festival, on which every house and temple 
is illuminated with rows of little lamps along the roofs, windows, 
and cornices, and qn bamboo frames erected for the purpose. 

Benares, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent on 
this occasion. During the whole of the month in which this feast 
occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different villages and 
private houses, so high as often to make the spectator mistake 
them for stars in the horizon. 

The jannam ashtomi 7 is a festival at which a sort of opera is 
performed by boys dressed like Crishna and his shepherdesses, 
who perform appropriate dances, and sing songs in character. 

The military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged in 
Exalte*, religion or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down 
wolves, deer, hares, etc., with dogs, which they also employ 
against wild bwrs, but depending chiefly, ontbdbo last occasions, 
on their own swords or spears. They shoot tigers from elephants, 
and sometimes attack them on horseback and on foot; even 
villagers -sometimes turn out in a body to attack a tiger that 
infest^ their neighbourhood, and conduct themselves with great 

* f . [The janmdahtaml or fuuttveiMry of • 
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resplution. As long as a tiger does not destroy men, however, 
they never quarrel witfrhim. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are 
-pll active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular 
are celebrated for their management, of the horse and*lanCe. They 
all ride very short, and«use tight martingales, and light but very 
sharp bits. Their horses are always well on their haunches, and 
are taught to turn suddenly when at speed, in the least possible 
room. They are also taught to make sudden bounds forward, by 
which they bring their rider on his adversary’s bridle-arm before 
he has time to counteract the manceqvre. • 

The s k irmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with 
their speaA in a way that looks very much like play to a 
European. They wheel round and* round. each other, and make 
feigned pushes apparently without any intention of coming in 
contact, though always nearly within reach. They are in fact 
straining every nerve to carry their point, but each is thrown out 
by the dexterous evolutions of his antagonist, until, at length, 
one being struck through and knocked off his horse, first convinces • 
the spectator that both parties were in earnest. • 

The Hmdiis are also good shots with a matchlock from a horse; 
but in this they are much excelled by the Mahometans. 

Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes drive 
their own elephants, defending the seeming want of dignity, on 
the ground that a man should be able to guide his elephant in 
case his driver should be killed in battle. In. early days this art 
was a valued accomplishment of the heroes. 

The" regular dress of all Hindtis is probably that which has been 
mentioned as used in Eengal, and which is worn by all 
strict Bramins. It consists of two long pieces of white cotton 
doth, one of which is wrapped round the ^middle, and tucked up 
between the legs, while part h^ngs down a good deal below the 
knees; the other is worn over the shoulders, and occasionally 
stretched over the head, which has no other covering . 8 The head 
and beard are shaved, but a long tuft of hair is left - on the crown. 
Mustachios are also worfa, except perhaps by strict Bramins. 
Except in Bengal, all Hindiis, who do not affect strictness, now 
wear the lower jffitce of doth smaller and tighter, and over it a ( 
white cotton, or chintz, or silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round 
the middfe, and a scarf of the same material over the shoulders, 
"With a turban ; some wear loose drawers like the Mahometans. 
The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent 

* This is exaotiy the Hmdii dras described by Arrian, Indiea, cap. xvi. 
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muslin close over the body, but in innumerable loose folds below 
the waist. This, with the sash and turban, bracelets, necklaces, 
and other jewels and ornaments’ make the dress complete. As 
this dress is partly borrowed from the Mahometans, and cannot, 
be very Ancient, it is singular that it should be accurately repre- 
sented in some of the figtires of kings on the tombs at Thebes in 
Egypt,® wjiere the ‘features, attitudes, and everything else are, by 
a remarkable coincidence (for it can be nothing more), exactly 
what is seen in a Hindd RAja of the present day. 

The drcSs of the women # is nearly the same as that first described 
whnen. for the men; but, both the pieces of doth are much 
larger and longer, and they are of various bright colours as well 
- as white. Both sexes wear many ornaments. Men Oven of the 
lower orders wear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces. They are 
sometimes worn as a convenient way of peeping all the money 
the owner has ; but the necklaces are sometimes made of a par- 
ticular berry that hardens into a rough but handsome dark brown 
bead, and sometimes of particular kinds of wood turned ; and these 
* are mixed alternately with beads of gold or coral. The neck and 
lege are bare ; but on going out, embroidered slippers witfy a long 
point curling up are put oh, and are laid aside again on entering 
. a room or a palankeen. Children are loaded with gold ornaments, 
which gives frequent temptation to child-murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindiis, appear to have been more 
reserved and retired than .with us; but the complete seclusion of 
them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is even now confined 
to the military classes. The Bramins do not observe it at all. 
t The P&hw&’s consort used to walk to temples, and ride or go in 
an open palankeen through the streets with perfect publicity, and 
with a retinue becoming her rank. 

Women, however, do" not join in the Bociety of men, and are not 
admitted to an equality with tl^em. In the lower orders, the 
wife, who cooks and serves the dinner, waits till the husband has 
• finished before she begins. When persons of different sexes walk 
together, the woman always follows the man, even when there is 
no obstacle to their walking abreast. Striking a woman is not so 
disgraceful with the lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the 
v low place systematically assigned to them, natuhil affection and 
reason restore them to their rights : their husbands confide in 
them, and consult with them on their affairs, and are as often 
. subject to their ascendancy as in any other country. * 

« * 

* Especially on the sicl^s of one of the doors in Belzani’a cave* • 
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Another reproach to Hindtf civilization, though more real than 
that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it at first sight 
suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is almost slavery, 
•universal. The slaves are home-born, or children sold by their 
parents during famine, and sometimes children kidnapped^ by Ban- 
j&ras, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, who gain, their subsistence 
by conveying grain and merchandise from one *part of fjjie country 
to another. Such a crime is, of course, liable to punishment ; but 
from its being only occasionally practised, it is even more difficult 
to detect than slave-trading among ourgelves. 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like Servants, except that 
they are more regarded as belonging to the family. I doubt if 
they are ef er sold ; and they attract little observation, as there 
is nothing apparent to distinguish them from freemen. But 
slavery is nowhere exempted from its curse. The female chil- 
dren kidnapped are often sold to keepers of brothels to be brought 
up for public prostitution, and in other cases are exposed to 
the passions of their masters and the jealous cruelty of their 
mistresses. • 

In ^ome parts of India slaves are not 'confined to the great And 
rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, where 
they are treated exactly like the other members. Among the 
ancient Hindtxs it will have been observed, from Menu, that there 
were no slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindfis spread to the 
south, however, they appear in some places to have found, or to 
have established, prsedial servitude. In soma forest tracts there 
are slaves attached to the soil, but in so loose a way, that they 
are entitled to wages, and, in fact, are under little restraint. In * 
the south of India they are attached to and sold with the land ; 
and in Malabar (where they seem in the most abject condition), 
even without the land. The number in Malabar and the extreme 
south is guessed at different ^mounts, from 100,000 to 400,000. 
They exist also in some parts of Bengal and BehAr, and in 
hilly tracts like those in the south-east of GuzerAt. Their pro- « 
portion to the people *of India is, however, insignificant ; and 
in most parts of that country the very name of prsedia! slavery 
is unknown. 

Marriages are ^performed with many ceremonies, few of which^ 
are interesting ; among them are joining the hands of the ceremonies 
bride and bridegroom, and tying them together with a 0fmanifl « 0 * 
blade of sacred grass ; but the essential part of the ceremony is 
when the bride steps seven steps, a particular text being repeated 
for each. When the seventh step is taken, the marriage is indis- 
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soluble. 10 . This is the only form of marriage now allowed, the 
other seven being obsolete. 11 

The prohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the receipt 
by the bride’s father of any present from the bridegroom, is now - 
more strictly observed than jt was in hfs time. The point of 
honour in this respect is ‘carried so far, that it is reckoned dis- 
graceful to f receive any assistance in after life from a son-in-law or 
brother-in-law. It is indispensable that the bridegroom should 
come to the house of the father-in-law to sue for the bride, and 
the marriage must also be, performed there. 

At the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality are 
maintained according to a prescribed .form. The sort of entertain- 
ment still appears in the production of a cow to be killed for the 
feast ; but the suitor now intercedes for her life, and she is turned 
loose at his request. 12 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary building is erected with great magnificence 
and expense, as a house for the bride’s father *, and in all cases 
'the procession in which the bride is taken home after the mar- 
riage is as showy as the parties can afford. 4 

In Bengal these processions’ are particularly sumptuous, and 
marriages there have been known to cost lacs of rupees. 12 ' The 
parties are generally children ; the bride must always be under 
the age of puberty, and both are usually under ten. These prema- 
ture marriages, instead of producing attachment, often cause early 
and lasting disagreements. 

Hindfi parents are remarkable for their affection for their 
^ Education, children while they are young; but they not unfre- 
quently have disputes with grown-up sons, the source of which 
probably lies in the legal restrictions on the father's control over 
his property. 

Boys of family are brought into company dressed like' men 
(with little swbrds, etc.), and behave with all the propriety, and 
« almost all the formality, of grown-up people. 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, 
pelt each other with dust, and are less restrained even than 

very 

„ w Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. of a visitor, that goghna (co+-kiUer) is a 
vH.KJ.SOa, 809. Sanscrit .term tot a guest. [The word, 

I . : , . . ' however., never occurs ia this sense ia 

.. GoiebrBote, Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. classical Sanskrit ; it is only given by the’ 
PP* So uniform was the practice grammarian*, — Ed.] V; v; * 

of ea cn i ic tp g A cow for the entertainment • - ,# Ward, voL L p. 170/ ■ # 


children in England. At this age, they are generally 
^jandsome. < ’ 1 
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The, education of the comYnon people does not extend beyond 
■writing and the elements of arithmetic. There are schools in all 
towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees; the expense for 
.each boy in the 'south of India is estimated at from 15s. to 16s. 
a year ; M but it must be very much less in other* places. In 
Bengal and BehAr the fee is often only admail portion ef grain or 
uncooked vegetables. 1 ® * , 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro- 
duced from Madras into England. 

The number of children educated at, public schools under the* 
Madras presidency (according to an estimate of Sir T. Munro) is 
less than one in threle ; but, low as it is, he justly remarks, this is 
a higher rate than existed, till very lately, in most countries in 
Europe. It is probable that the proportion under the other presi- 
dencies is not greater than under Madras. 18 I should doubt, 
indeed, whether the average was not a good deal too high. 
Women are everywhere almost entirely uneducated. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, but hav$ them taught at home by Bramins retained for • 
the purpose. The higher branches of learning are taught gra- 
tuitously ; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often a por- 
tion of their scholars, by means of presents received from princes 
and opulent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and with 
them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the far 
higher pitch to which it had attained in former times. There is 
no such proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge in those days ; 
hut when three of the four classes were encouraged to read the ' 
Vddas, it is probable that they were more generally well informed 
than now. 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic import- 
ance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty of N«m«. 
recognising individuals named in different histories. 

Few of the Hindi! nations have family names. The Marattas 
have them exactly as in Europe. The BAjpdts have names of 
clans or. tribes, but too extensive completely to supply the place 

** Captain Harkness, Journal of the boys in Bengal and Behdr ; but the in; 
RoyalAtiattb Society, No. L p. It. competency of the instructors, and the 

“Mr. Adams’s Report on Education early age at which the boys were removed, 
(Calcutta, 1888). , neutralised all the benefit. Of course the 

- 1* [Mr. Adams (Ibid. 1835) states that recent progress of education, especially in 
on an a’yeipge there was probably a village Bengal, has introduced an entiftlx new 
school for every thirty-one or thirty-two. order gf things.— E d.] 
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of family names; and the same is 'the case with the Bramins of 
the north of India. 

In the south of India it is usu&l to prefix the name of the city 
or place of which the person is an inhabitant to bis proper name,, 
(as Carpa Candi RAo, Candi Rdo of Carp a, or Caddapa ). 17 The 
most general practice on •formal occasions ^ that common in most 
parts of Asia, of adding the father’s name to that of the son ; but 
this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed from the Mus- 
sulmans. 

* A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently 
by either of his names, or to take the first or last for shortness ; 
but the first might be the name of a town, and'the last the name 
, of the person’s father, or of his cast, and not his own. o 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, from 
their frequent change of title ; as is the case with our own nobility. 

The Hindus in general bum their dead, c but men of the reh- 
Funerais. gious orders are buried in a sitting posture cross-legged. 
A dying man is laid out of doors, on a bed of sacred grass. 
•Hymns and prayers are recited to him, and leases of the holy 
basil scattered over him. , If near the Ganges, he is, if possible, 
carried to the side of that river. It is said that persons so carried 
to the river, if they recover, do not return to their families ; and 
there are certainly villages on the Ganges which are pointed out 
as being entirely inhabited by such people and their descendants; 

- but the existence’ of such a t custom is denied by those likely to be 
best informed; and the story has probably originated in some 
misconception. After death, the body is bathed, perfumed, decked 
with flowers, and immediately carried out to the pyre. ' It is 
c enjoined to be preceded by music, which is still observed in the 
south of India. There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with 
the face painted with crimson powder. In other parts, on the 
contrary, the body is carefully covered up. Except in the south, 
the corpse is carried without music, but with short exclamations 
# of sorrow from the attendants. 

The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or 
five feet high ; it is decorated with flowers, and clarified butter 
and scented oils are poured upon the flames. The pyre is lighted 
by a relation, a$er many ceremonies And oblations; and the rela- 
tions, after other observances, purify themselves in a stream, and 
sit ^down on a bank to wait the progress of the fire. They 
present a melancholy spectacle on such occasions, wrapped up 

• • 


>* Mat’s offices also often afford a distinguishing appellation. 
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in their wet garments, and 'looking sorrowfully on the pyre. 
Neither the wet dress nor the sorrow is required by their 
religion; on the contrary, they are enjoined to alleviate their 
grief by repeating certain verses, and to refrain from tears and 
lamentations. 18 * • 

The Hindis seldom ^ erect tombs,' except to men wjio fall in 
battle, or widows who bum with their husbands. Their tombs 
resemble small square altars. * 

The obsequies performed periodically to the dead 19 have been 
fully explained in another place. I may mention here the pro-- 
digious expense sometimes incurred *on those occasions. A 
Hindi family in Calcutta were stated, in the newspapers for 
June, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous and most 
costly gifts to distinguished Brapiins, the immense sum of 
500,000 rupees (£50,000) in alms to the poor, including, I sup- 
pose, 20,000 rupees, Vrhich it is mentioned that they pay to 
release debtors. 29 

It is well known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice them- 
selves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that satfa. 
such victims are called Satis, The period at which this barbarous 
custom was introduced is uncertain.. It is not alluded to by 
Menu, who treats of the conduct proper for faithful and devoted 
widows, as if there were no doubt about their surviving their 
husbands. 21 It is thought by some to have been recognised in 
ancient authorities, particularly in the Rig Vdda; but others 
deny this construction of the text. 22 It certainly is of great 
antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus (who wrote 
before *the birth of Christ), and is stated to have occurred in the 
army of Eumenes upwards of 300 years before our era. 23 The 
claim of the elder wife to preference over the younger, the Indian 
law against the burning of pregnant women, and other similar 
circumstances mentioned in hif^narrative, are too consistent with 
Hin’dti institutions, and the ceremonies are too correctly described. 


18 The following are among the^erses : — 

“ Foolish is he who seeks permanence 
in the human state, unsolid like the stem 
of the plantain tree, transient like the 
foam of the sea." 

“ All that is low must finally perish ; 
all that is elevated must ultimately fall." 

“Unwillingly do the Manes taste the 
tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen : 
then do not wail, but duigenUy perform 
the obsequies of the dead. — Colebrooke^ 
in Asiatic MesSarchm, voL yin p* 244. 

18 Book I. p. 44., 


28 Quarterly Oriental Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1824, p. 23. 

21 Ch. v. 156, &c. 

22 See Translations by R4ja Rdm M<5han 
Roy, pp. 200 — 266. See also Colebrooke, 
Asiatic Ilesearckes, wl. iv. p. 205, and * 
Professor Wilson, Ozford Lectures, p. 19. 
[See supra, p. 50 .— Ed.] 

28 Diodorus Siculus lib. xiv. cap. ii. 
The custom also mentioned, but much 
less distinctly, by Strabo, on the authority 
of Aristobulus and Onesicritusj * 
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to leave the least donbt that Diodorus’s account is authentic, and 
that the custom was as fully, though probably not so extensively, 
established in the time of Eumenbs as at present. 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our mis-, 
sionaries} to* the degraded condition to which a Woman who 
outlives her husband is condemned. If tpe jnotive were one of. 
so general an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare. 
It is more* probable that the hopes of immediately entering on 
the enjoyment of heaven, and of entitling the husband to the 
same felicity, as well as^the glory attending such a voluntary 
sacrifice, are sufficient to excite the few enthusiastic spirits who 
go through this awful trial. , 

It has been said that the relations encourage self-immolation 
for the purpose of obtaining the property of the widow. It 
would he judging too harshly of human nature to think such 
conduct frequent, even in proportion to the number of cases 
where the widowiias property to leave ; and in fact, it may be 
confidently relied on, that the relations are almost in all, if not in 
•all cases, sincerely desirous of dissuading the sacrifice. For this 
purpose, in addition to their own entreaties, and those of the 
infant children, when there are such, they procure the interven- 
tion of friends of the family, and of persons in authority. If the 
case be in a family of high rank, the sovereign himself goes to 
console and dissuade the widow. It is reckoned a bad omen for 
a government to have many satfs. One common expedient is, to 
engage the widow’s attention by such visits, while the body is 
removed and burnt. * 

The mode of concremation is various : in Bengal, the 'living 
“ and dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong ropes and 
bamboos are thrown across them so as to prevent any attempt to 
rise. In Orissa, the woman throws herself into the pyre, which 
is below the level of the grounds In the Deckan, the woxpan 
sits down on «the pyre with her husband’s head in her lap, and 
, remains there till suffocated, or crushed by the fall of a heavy : 
roof of logs of wood, which is fixed by cords, to posts at the 
corners of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one ; but *it is 
'hard to say whether the spectator is most affected by pity,oy 
admiration. The more than human serenity of ''tile victim, and 
the respect which she receives from those around 1 her, are 
heightened by her ‘gentle demeanour, and her care to omit 
^ nothing?* in distributing her last presents, and paying ; the usual 
coUrfces y the bystanders; while the cruel death that 
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awaits her is doubly felt from 'her own apparent insensibility to 
its terrors. The reflections which succeed- are of a different cha- 
racter, and one is humiliated to think that so feeble a being can 
be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion not surpassed by 
the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. * • 

I have heard that, in^GuzerAt, women about to burn are often 
stupefied with opium. In most other parts this is certainly not 
. the case. Women go through all the ceremonies with astonishing 
composure and presence of mind, and have been seen seated, un- 
confined, among the flames, apparently praying, and raising their 
joined hands to their heads with as litlle agitation as at their 
ordinary devotions. On the other hand, frightful instances have 
occurred of jvomcn bursting from amidst the flames, and being 
thrust back by the assistants. One pf these diabolical attempts 
was made in Bengal, when an English gentleman happened to be 
among the spectators, and succeeded in preventing the accom- 
plishment of the tragedy; but, next day, he was surprised to 
•encounter the bitterest reproaches from the woman, for having 
been the occasion of her disgrace, and the obstacle to her being 
then in heaven enjoying the company of her husband, and tfce 
blessing's of those she had left behind. • 

The .practice is by no means universal in India. It never 
occurs to the south of the river Kishna ; and under the Bombay 
presidency, including the former sovereignty of tho Bramin PAsh- 
was, it amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest of the 
Deckan it is probably more rare. In Hindostan and Bengal it is 
so common, that some hundreds are officially imported as burning 
annually within the British dominions alone. 

Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is gene- 
rally performed by persons lingering under incurable disorders. 
It is done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, by plunging into 
a river, or by other modes, such, as throwing oneself before the 
sacred car at JagannAth. During the four years of Mr. Stirling's 
attendance at JagannAth, three persons perished under the car ; 
one case he ascribed to apeiderft, and the other two persons had 
long suffered under excruciating disorders . 24 

The 'Hindfis have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
classification. As they have casts for all the trades, HBWditaiy 
they have also casts for thieves, and men are brought ‘ Uev< *- 
up to consider robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of 
the hill tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of this 
description ; and even throughout the plains there are, jasts 

, y L “ Asiatic Rtmtrcktt, vol. xv. p. 324. • * 
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more notorious for theft and robbery than gipsies ased to be for 
pilfering in Europe. 

In their case hereditary professions seem favourable to skill, for 
there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as in India. Traveller? 
are full of stories of the patience, perseverance, and address with 
whicfi they will steal, unperceived, through the midst of guards, 
and carry off their prize in the most dangerous situations. Some 
dig holes in the earth, and come up within the wall of a well- • 
closed house : others, by whatever way they enter, always open a 
door or two to secure a retreat ; and proceed to plunder, naked, 
smeared with oil,* and armed with a dagger; so that it is as 
dangerous to seize them as it is difficult to hold. 

One great class, called Thags, continually travel about the 
country, assuming different disguises, an art in which they are 
perfect masters. Their practice is to insinuate themselves into 
the society of travellers whom they hear to be possessed of pro- 

* perty, and to accompany them till they have an opportunity of 
administering a stupifying drug, or of throwing a noose over the' 
neck of their unsuspecting companion. He is then murdered 
-without blood being shed, and buried so skilfully that a long time 
elapses before his fate is suspected. The Thags invoke fehaw&ni, 
and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This mixture of -religion 
and crime might of itself be mentioned as a peculiarity ; but it is 
paralleled by the vows of pirates and banditti to the Madonna ; 
and in the case of Mussulmans, who form the largest portion of 
the Thags, it is Hke the compacts with the devil, which were 
believed in days of superstition. 

It need scarcely bo said that the longest descent of the'thievish 
casts gives them no claim on the sympathy of the rest of the 
community, who look on- them as equally obnoxious to punish- 
ment, both in this world and the next, as if their ancestors had 
belonged to the most virtuous classes. 

The hired watchmen are generally of these casts, and are 
faithful and efficacious. Their presence alone is a protection 
against their own class; and their skill and,. vigilance, against 
strangers. Cuzer&t is famous for one class of people of this sort, 
whose business it is to trace thieves by their footsteps. In a dry 
country a bare foot leaves little print to common eyes; but one of 
these people will perceive all its peculiarities so as to recognise it 
in all circumstances, and will pursue a robber by these vestiges 
for a distance that seems incredible!*® 

' t J® f'He was employed to pursue a man to a regimental mesa atKaira i he tracked' 
. ww had carried off the plate ^belonging him toAhmeddbdd, twelve or fourteen 
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In another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege exclu- 
sively for the protection of property. These are the 
BhAts and ChArans of the west of India, who are revered cllAnu “- 
as bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the RAjptit tribes. 
In RAjpdtAna they .conduct caravans,, which are not only protected 
from plunder, but from legal duties. In OuzerAt they carry large' 
sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong escort .would be 
insufficient to protect it. They are also guarantees of all agree- 
ments of chiefs among themselves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character and 
their desperate resolution. If a man carrying treasure is ap- 
proached, he announces that he will commit trAga, as it is called : 
or if an engagement is not complied with, he issues the same 
threat unless it is fulfilled. If he isrnot attended to, he proceeds 
to gash his limbs with^a dagger, which, if all other means ‘fail, he 
will plunge into his heart; or he will first sttike off the head o£ 
his child ; or different guarantees to the agreement will cast lots 
who is to be first beheaded by his companions. The disgrace 
of these proceedings, and the fear of having a bard’s blood on 
their head, generally reduce the most obstinate to reason. Their 
fidelity is exemplary, and they never Tiesitate to sacrifice their 
lives to keep up an ascendancy on which the importance of their 
cast depends . 26 • 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins 
seat themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man’s door, 
and threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 
before he has complied with their demands. * Common creditors 
also resort to this practice (which is called dharnA) ; but without 
threats of self-murder. They prevent their debtor’s eating by an 
appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supplies ; and they 
fast, themselves, during all the time that they compel their debtor 
to do so. This sort of compulsion is used even against princes, 
and must not be resisted by force. It is a very edmmon mode 
employed by troops to procure payment of arrears, and is then 
directed either against the paymaster, the prime minister, or the 
sovereign himself. ■ * 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, ‘though not 
peculiar to the Hiodds. Persons take a vow of friendship and 

miles, lost him among the well-tro&Jen up with him, and recovered the property, 
streets of that city, hut recovered ibis after a chase of from twenty to tliirty 
tpaoes on reaching the opposite gate ; and, miles. , _ 

though long foiled by the fugitive's running 38 See Tod’s MjastMn, and Mafcokn% 

up the water of a rivulet, he at last came Cenfoxfi fndia, voL ii. p. 180. 
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mutugl support with certain forms ; and, even in a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath . 27 

The hills and forests in the centre of India are inhabited by a 
Mountaineer race of people differing widely from those who occupy 
Sibes ? 68 * 4 the plains. They are small, black, slender, but active, 
with peculiar features, and a quick and restless eye. They wear 
few clothes, are aVmed with bows and arrows, make open profes- 
sion of plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are always 
at war with all their neighbours. When invaded, they conduct 
their operations with gecrecy and celerity, and shower their 
arrows from rocks -and thickets, whence they can escape before 
they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen. 

They live in scattered, and sometimes movable hamlets, are 
divided into small communities, and allow gfreat power to their 
chiefs. * They subsist on the produce of their own imperfect culti- 
vation, and on what they obtain by exchanges or plunder from 
xhe plains. They occasionally kill game, but do not depend on 
that for their support. In many parts the berries of the mahua 
tree form an important part of their food. Besides one or two 
of* the Hind A gods, they have many of their own, who dispense 
particular blessings or calamities. The one who presides over the 
small-pox is, in most places, looked on with peculiar awe. • 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 
by inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and 
have some ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages, and 
funerals, in commpn. They are all much addicted to spirituous 
liquors ; fnd most of them kill and eat oxen. Their great abode 
is in the Vindhya mountains, which run east and west from the 
Ganges to Guzerat, and the broad tract of forest which extends 
north and south from the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the 
latitude of Masulipatam, and, with interruptions, almost to Cape 
Comorin. In some places the forest has been encrgached on by 
cultivation, Und the inhabitants have remained in the plains as 
village watchmen, hunters, and other trades suited to their habits. 
In a few places their devastations have restored the clear country 
tcf the forest ; and the remains of villages are seen among the 
haunts of Wild beasts. 

The poihtstof resemblance above mentioned lead to the opiniqn 
that all these rude tribes form one people; but they differ 
in other. particulars, and each has a separate name; db that it* is 
only by comparing their languages *(where they retain a distinct 

t ? t&t o! the ceremony Is dividing® by each party, and, from thia compact, ia 
bbd| or^wood-^ple, hall ol vhich ia kept palled bfiH bhandtfr. ; > 
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language) that we can hope to see the question of their identity 

settled. , 

These people, at BAgalptir, are called pahArfs, or mountaineers. 
Under the name of C<51s they occupy a great tract of wild 
country in the west of Bengal and.BehAr, and extend mto the 
Vindhya mountains, near Mirzapur. In the adjoining part of the 
Vindhya range, and in the centre and south or the great forest, 
they are called G6nds ; further west, in the Vindhya chain, they 
are called Bhils ; and in all the western hills, C61is ; which name 
probably has some connection with the*C61s of Behar, and may * 
possibly have some with the COlaris, a similar *tribe in the extreme 
south. The Cdlis stretch westward along the hills and forests in 
GuzerAt, nearly to the desert ; on the south they take in part of 
the range of GliAts. • 

These tribes are knqjwn by different names in other parts of the 
country ; but the above are by far the most considerable. 4 

Their early history is uncertain. In the Deckan they were in 
their present state at the time of the Hindi invasion ; and pro- 
bably some of them were those allies of RAma whom tradition • 
and fiction have turned into a nation of fnonkeys. • * 

That whole country was then a forest ; and the present tribes 
are in ’those portions of it which have not yet been brought into 
cultivation. The great tract of forest, called GondwAna, lying 
between the rich countries of Berar and Cattac, and occasionally 
broken in upon by patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the 
original state of the Deckan, and the progress # ef its improvement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation 
from whom the servile class was formed ; or, if it be true that f 
•even there their language is mixed with Tamil, they may possibly 
be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior even to those 
conquered by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the lower branches of HimAlaya ; but they all differ 
widely from those above described, and partake more of the « 
features and appearance of the nations between them and 
China. 

• No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
Greeks ; ’ but Pliny* more than once speaks of such •communities. > 
Englishmen in India. have less opportunity!" than might be 
expected of forming opinions of the native character. Character. 
Even in England few- know much of the people beyond their , 
own class, and what they do know they learn from newspaper's 

and publications of a description whiqh does not exist in India. , 

' - ' - ' ' * ' . * 
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In th$t country, also, religion and manners put bars to our inti- 
macy with the natives, and limit the number of transactions as 
well as the free communication of opinions. We know nothing 
of the interior of families but by report ; and have no share in 
those numerous occurrences ,of life in which the amiable parts of 
charactei^are most exhibited. * * 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police magistrates, 
officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, do not see 
the most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any portion, unless 
when influenced by passion, or occupied by some personal interest. 
What we do see we 'judge by our own standard. We conclude 
that a man who cries like a child on slight occasions, must always 
be incapable of acting or suffering with dignity ; and that one 
who allows himself to be called a liar would not be ashamed of 
ahy baseness. Our writers also confound the distinctions of time 
and place ; they combine in one character the Maratta and the 
Bengalese; and tax the present generation with the crimes of 
the heroes of the “ Mah& Bh&rata.” It might be argued, in oppo- 
1 sition to many unfavourable testimonies, that those who have 
knbwn the Indians longest have always the best opinion of them; 
but this is rather a compliment to human nature than to them, 
since it is true of every other people. It is more in point, that 
- all persons who have retired from India think better of the people 
they have left after comparing them with others even of the most 
justly admired nations. 

These considerations should make us distrust our own im- 
pressions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the fact that 
L the Hindus have, in reality, some great defects of character. 
Their defects no doubt arise chiefly from moral causes ; but they 
are also to be ascribed in part to physical constitution, and in part 
to soil and climate. 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others ; and all must 
degenerate if placed in* an enervating atmosphere. 

* Mere heat may not enervate. If it is unavoidable and unre- 
mitting, it even produces a sort of hardiness like that arising 
from the rigours of a northern winter. If sterility be added, and 
the, fruits of hard-labour are contested among scattered tribes, the 
t result may be <lje energy and decision of the Arab. 

. But, in India, a warm temperature is accompanied l>y a fertile . 
soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an extent of 
« land that would support ah almost indefinite increase of inhabi- 
tqpjty&t'ffhe heat is moderated by rain, and warded off by nume- 
rous trees and forests : everything is calculated to produce that 
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state of listless inactivity, which foreigners find it so difficult to 
resist. The shades of character that are found in different* parts 
of India tend to confirm this supposition. The inhabitants of the 
dry countries in the north, which in winter are cold, are com- 
paratively manly and active. The Marattas, inhabiting a moun- 
tainous and unfertife region, are hardy and laborious ; yhile the 
Bengalese, with their moist climate and their double crops of rice, 
where the cocoa-nut tree and the bamboo furnish all the* materials 
for construction unwrought, are more effeminate than any other 
people in India. But love of repose, though not sufficient to 
extinguish industry or repress occasional exertions, may be taken 
as a characteristic of the whole people. Akin to their indolence 
is their timidity, which arises more from the dread of being in- 
volved in trouble *hnd difficulties than from want of physical 
courage ; and from these two radical influences almost $11 their 
vices are derived. Indolence and timidity themselves may be 
thought to be produced by despotism and superstition, without 
any aid from nature ; but if those causes were alone sufficient, 
they would have had the same operation on the indefatigable f 
Chinese and the imperturbable Russian > in the present case t^ey 
are as likely to be effect as cause. 

The most prominent vice of the Hindus is want of veracity, in 
which they outdo most nations even of the East. They do not 
even resent the imputation of falsehood ; the same man would 
calmly answer to a doubt by saying, “ Why should I tell a lie ? w 
who would shed blood for what he regarded as the slightest 
infringement of his honour. • 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, 
naturally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is not 1 
more frequent than in other Asiatic countries) ; and those who 
pay so little regard to statements about the past, cannot be ex- 
pected to be scrupulous in promises for the future. Breaches of 
faith in private life are much more common in India than in 
England; but even in India, the great majority, of course, are true 
to their word. • 

, It is in people connected with government that deceit is most 
common ; but in India, this class spreads far ; as from the nature 
of the land revenue, the lowest villager is often qjffiged to resist^ 
force by fraud. 

In sorb.% cases, the faults of the government produce an opposite 
effect. Merchants and bankers are generally strict observers of 
their engagements. If it were otherwise, commerce coultj. not go 
on where justice is so irregularly administered. • 9 
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Hindus are not ill fitted by nature for intrigue and cunning, 
when their situation calls forth those qualities. Patient, supple, 
and insinuating, they will penetrate the views of a person with 
whom they have to deal ; watch his humours ; soothe or irritate 
his temper ; present things in such a form as suits their designs, 
and contrive, by indirect manoeuvres, tg make others even unwil- 
lingly contribute to the accomplishment of their ends. But their 
plots are seldom so daring or flagitious as those of other Asiatic 
nations, or even of Indian Mussulmans, though these last have 
been softened by their intercourse with the people among whom 
they are settled. * 

It is probably owing to the faults of their government that 
they are corrupt : to take a bribe in a good cause is Almost meri- 
torious ; and it is a venial offence to take one when the cause is 

• bad. Pecuniary fraud is not thought vqjy disgraceful, and, if 
against the public, scarcely disgraceful at all. 

It is to their government, also, that we must impute their 
flattery and their importunity. The first is gross, even after 

• every allowance has been made for the different degrees of force 
which nations give to the language of civility. The second arises 
from the indecision of their own rulers ; they never consider an 
answer final, and are never ashamed to prosecute a suit as long 
as their varied invention, the possible change of circumstances, or 
the exhausted patience of the person applied to, gives them a 
hope of carrying their point. 

Like all that arq slow to actual conflict, they are very litigious, 
and much addicted lo verbal altercation. They will persevere in 
a lawsuit till they are ruined ; and will argue, on other occasions, 
* with a violence so unlike theis ordinary demeanour, that one 
unaccustomed to them expects immediate blows or bloodshed. 

The public spirit of Hindus is either confined to their, cast or 
village, in which cases it is often very strong ; or if it extends to 
the general government, it goes no farther than zeal for its autho- 
( rity on the part of its agents and dependents. Qreat national 
spirit is sometimes shown in war, especially where religion is 
concerned, but allegiance in general sits very loose : a subject will 
take service against his natural sovereign as readily as for him ; 
# and always haamore regard to the salt he has'eaten than to the 
land in which he was bom. 

Although the Hindiis, as has been seen, break through some of 
' the most important rules of |norality, we must not suppose that 
they %rp devoid of principle Except in the cases specified, they 
hiyfe all the usual respect for moral obligations; and to some 
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rules which, in their estimation, are of peculiar importance, they 
adhere, in spite of every temptation to depart from them. A. 
Br amitt will rather starve to death than eat prohibited food : a 
headman of a village will suffer the torture rather than consent to 
a contribution laid on the inhabitants by a tyrant, or by banditti ; 
the same servant who .cheats his master'* in his account* may be 
trusted with money to any amount in deposit* Even in corrupt 
transactions, it is seldom that men will not rather undergo a 
punishment than betray those to whom thoy have given a bribe. 

Their great defect is a want of manlipess. Their slavish con- 
stitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, 
the subtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, the 
languid softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, their 
love of artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their dread of 
change, the delight th^y take in puerile fables, and their .neglect 
of rational history, are so many proofs of the absence of the more 
robust qualities of disposition and intellect throughout the mass 
of the nation. 

But this censure, though true of the whole, when compared 
with other nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any, at 
all times. The labouring people are industrious and persevering ; 
and other classes, when stimulated by any strong motive, and 
sometimes even by mere sport, will go through great hardships 
and endure long fatigue. 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against desperate 
attacks, and still less against a long course of discouragement and 
disaster • yet they often display bravery not surpassed by the most 
warlike’ nations ; and will always throw away their lives for any 
consideration of religion or honour. Hindd Sepoys in our pay 
have, in two instances; advanced, after troops of the King’s service 
had been beaten off, and on one of these occasions they were op- 
posed to French soldiers. The sequel of this history will show 
instances of whole bodies of troops rushing forwafd to certain 
death, while, in private life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit 
suicide if they once conceiVe their honour tarnished. 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary concomi- 
tant to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils. When his fate 
is inevitable, the lowest Hindti encounters it with a coolness that < 
would excite admiration in Europe, converses with his friends 
with cheerfulness, and awaits the approach of death without any 
diminution of his usual serenity. „ 

The best specimen of the Hindd character, retaining ita pecu- 
liarities' while divested . of many of its, defects, is found amo*ng 
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the R&jputs and other military classes in Gangetic IJindostan, 
from among whom so many of our Sepoys are recruited. It is 
there we are most likely to gain' a clear conception of their high 
spirit, their enthusiastic courage, and generous self-devotion, so 
singularly combined with gentleness of manners and softness of 
heart, together with a boyish playfulness and almost infantine 
simplicity. ‘ , 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable people, 
affectionate to their families, kind to their neighbours, and, 
towards all but the government, honest and sincere. 

The townspeople «are of a more mixed character ; but they are 
quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by tumults, 
or their own by private broils. On the whole, if we except those 
connected with the government, they will bear a fair comparison 
with the people of towns in England. Their advantages in reli- 
gion and government give a clear superiority to our middle classes; 
and even among the labouring class, there are many to whom no 
parallel could be found in any rank in India ; but, on* the other 
hand, there is no set of people among the Hindds so depraved as 
th$ dregs of our great towns ; and the swarms of persons who live 
by fraud — sharpers, impostors, and adventurers of all descriptions, 
from those who mix with the higher orders down to those who 
prey on the common people — are almost unknown in India. 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed 
those of all other countries in atrocity. The Thags 28 have been 
mentioned; and the Dacoits are almost as detestable for their 
cruelty as the othefs for their deliberate treachery. 

The Dacoits are gangs associated for the purpose of "plunder, 
who assemble by night, fall on an unsuspecting village, kill those 
who offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture those 
whom they imagine to have wealth concealed. Next morning 
they are melted into the population ; and ’such is the dread in- 
spired by them, that even when known, people can seldom be 
found to come forward and accuse them. Except in the absence 
of political feeling, and the greater barbarity of their proceedings, 
their offence resembles those which haVe, at times, been common 
in Ireland, In India it is the consequence of weak government 
during the anarchy of the last hundred years, and is rapidly 
disappearing under the vigorous administration of the British. 
Both Thags and Dacoits are at least as often Mahometans as 
Hindds, 

% T4% horror excited by such enormities leads us at first to 

* ' \ # * Seep.&0. 
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imagine peculiar depravity in the country where they occur ; but 
a further inquiry removes that impression. Including Tliags and 
Dacoits, the mass of crime in India is less than in England. Thags 
are almost a separate nation, and Dacoits are desperate ruffians 
who enter into permanent gang* and devote their lives to rapine ; 
.but the remaining part of the population is little given to such 
passions as disturb society. By a series of Reports laid before 
the House of Commons in 1832, 20 it appears that, on an average 
of four years, the number of capital sentences carried into effect 
annually in England and Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls ; and in 
the provinces under the Bengal presidency, *1 for 1,004,182 ; 30 
transportation for life in England, 1 for 67,173, and in the Bengal 
provinces, l%r 402,010. 

We may admit that the proportion of undetected crimes in 
Bengal is considerably greater than in England ; but if would 
require a most extravagant allowance on that account to bring 
the amount °f great crimes in the two countries to an equality. 

Murders are oftener from jealousy, or some such motive, than 
from gain: and theft is confined to particular classes; so that 
there i% little uneasiness regarding property. Europeans sleep 
with every door in the house open, and their property scattered 
about as it lay in' the daytime, and seldom have to complain of 
loss: even with so numerous a body of servants as fills every 
private house, it is no small proof of habitual confidence to see 
scarcely anything locked up. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude ; 
but it does not appear that those who make the charge have done 
much to inspire such a sentiment. When masters are really kind 
and considerate, they find as warm a return from Indian servants 
as any in the world ; and there are few who have tried them in 
sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not bear witness 
to their sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own 
chiefs is proverbial, and can arise from no other cause than grati- 
tude, unless where cast supplies the place of clannisji feeling. 
The fidelity of our Sepoy# to their foreign masters has been shown 
in instances which it would be difficult to match, even among 
national troops, in any other country. 31 

Nor is this confided to the lower orders ; it is common to see 
persons wljo have been patronised by men in power, not only 

® Mimtite of Evidence (Judicial), No. 59, and the executions the same. England 

iv.p. 1,03.; • ‘ . is taken at 13,000,000 souls, and the JBen- 

The annual number of sentences to gal provinces at 60,000,000. % » 

deat^m Eugland was 1,232, and of execu- 31 [This was written in 1841.— Eb.> 

tions 64* In Bengal, the sentences were 
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continue their attachment to them when in disgrace, but even to 
their families when they have left them in a helpless condition . 82 

Though their character is altered since the mixture with 
foreigners, ,the Hindis are still a mild and gentle people. The 
cruel massacres that attended alfe their battles with the Maho- 
metans fhust have led* to sanguinary retaliation; and they no 
longer act on the generous laws of war which are so conspicuous 
in Menu. But even now they are more merciful to prisoners 
than any other Asiatic people, or than their Mussulman country- 
men. t 

Tippoo used to cut off the right hands and noses of the British 
camp followers that fell into his hands. The last P&hw& gave to 
men of the same sort a small quantity of provisions* and a rupee 
each, to enable them to rettim to their business, after they had 
been plundered by his troops. # 

Cold-blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
and it is probably the result of checking the natural#outlets for 
resentment ; but the worst of them are averse to causing death, 
especially when attended with shedding blood. In ordinary cir- 
ciftnstances, the Hindus* are compassionate and benevolent; but 
they are deficient in active humanity, partly owing to the un- 
social effects of cast, and partly to' the apathy which makes them 
indifferent to their own calamities, as well as to those of their 
neighbours. » 

This deficiency appears in their treatment of the poor. All 
feed Bramins and, give alms to religious mendicants; but a 
beggar from mere want would neither be relieved by the charity 
of Europe, nor the indiscriminate hospitality of most parts of 
Asia. 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and osten- 
tatious profusion, on particular occasions, among the rich, the 
general disposition of the Hindiis is frugal, and even parsimonious. 
Their ordinary expenses are small, and few of any rank in life 
hesitate tp increase their savings by employing them indirectly in 
commerce, or by lending them out at high interest. 

Hindfi children are much more quick and intelligent than 
European ones. The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen is 

i # 

n A perfectly authentic instance might he would not accept repayment, and for 
be mentioned, of an English gentleman, which he could expect nojx«sibIe return, 
in a high station in Bengal, who was dis- This generous friend was a Maratta Bra- 
missed, and afterwards reduced to great min, a race of all others who have le&t 
temporary difficulties in his own country ; sympathy with people of other casts, and 
a natftr# of rank, to whom he had been who are most hardened and CorraOted bv 
lifd, supplied him, when in those circuxn- power. ™ 

stanjB%,irith upwards of 10,000Z#,of which 
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often surprising ; and not less so is the manner in which their 
faculties become blunted after the age of puberty. *But at all ages 
they are very intelligent ; and this strikes us most in the lower 
orders, who, in propriety of demeanour, and in command of lan- 
guage, are far less different from their superiors than with*us. 

Their freedom from gross debauchery i^the point in which the 
Hindis appear to most advantage. It can .scarcely be Expected, 
from their climate and its concomitants, that they slioiild be less 
licentious than other nations ; but if we compare them with our 
own, the absence of drunkenness, and of immodesty in their other 
vices, will leave the superiority in purity of manners on the side 
least flattering to our self-esteem. 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation appears 
inconsistent with this praise ; but it^has been well explained as 
arising from “ that simplicity which conceives that whatever 
can exist without blar&e, may be named without offence ; ” and 
this view is confirmed by the decorum of their behaviour in other 
respects. * 

Though naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful in 
society; fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting 
in anecdote and humour bordering on. buffoonery. It has been 
remarked before, that their conversation is often trifling, and this 
frivolity extends to their general character, and is combined with 
a disposition to vanity and ostentation. 

In ttfeir persons they are, generally speaking, lower, and always 
more slender, than Europeans . 33 They have a better carriage and 
more grace, less strength, but more free use of 1 their limbs. / 

They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of tlie 
southern European and that of the negro. Their hair is long, « 
rather lank, and always jet black. Their mustachios and (in the 
few cases in which they wear them) their beards are long and 
strong. Their wombn have a large share of beauty and grace, set 
oft* by a feminine reserve and timidity . 34 . 

The cleanliness of the Hindtis in their persons is proverbial. 
They do not change tl^eir clothes after each of their frequent 
ablutions ; but even in .that respect the lower classes are more 
cleanly than those of other nations. The public parts of their 
houses are kept \ery neat ; but they have none of the English ^ 


m * The military classes in Hindostan 
are much taller than the common run of 


f The Xt&aoars, nowso common in the 


streets of London, are mostly from the 


coast near Bombay, or the south-eastern 
*part of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 
countries), and present an unfavourable 
specimen of the natives of Indi% # 
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delicacy which requires even places out of sight to partake of the 
general good older. 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which 
have been given of the Hindis, — at the earliest epoch qf 
Which we possess accounts, and at the present day, — it 
anefontand be of advantage to see how they stood at an inter- 
timee. mediate 1 period, for which we fortunately possess the 
means, through the accounts left us by the Greeks, a people unin- 
fluenced by any of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose views 
we can understand, and whose judgment we can appreciate. 

This question ha,s been fully examined in another place , 85 and 
the results alone need be mentioned here. 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the 
time of Menu’s Code and that of Alexander were — the complete 
emancipation of the servile class ; the more general occurrence, 
if not the first instances of the practice of self-immolation by 
widows; the prohibition of intermarriages between casts; the 
employment of the Bramins as soldiers, and their inhabiting sepa- 
rate villages; and, perhaps, the commencement of the monastic 
orders. ^ 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already been 
fully set forth ; and if we take a more extensive review (without 
contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the alterations 
have generally been for the worse. 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Sidras is, 
doubtless, an improvement; but in other respects we find the 
religion of the Hindus debased, their restrictions of cast more 
rigid (except in the interested relaxation of the Bramins), the 
avowed imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice dis- 
used, the laws less liberal towards women, the great works of 
peace no longer undertaken, and the courtesies of war almost for- 
gotten. We find, also, from their extant works, that the Hindiis 
once excelled in departments of taste and science on which they 
never now attempt to write ; and that they formerly impressed 
strangers with a high respect for their courage, veracity, simpli- 
city, and integrity, — the qualities in which they now seem to. us 
most deficient. 

It is impossible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion that 
the Hindiis, were once in a higher position, both moral and intel- 
lectual, than they are now; and as, even in their preslixt state of 
depression, they are still on a footing of equality with any people 


See Appendix III. 
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out of Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, they must have 
attained a state of civilization only surpassed by a few of the most 
favoured of the nations, either of antiquity or of modem times. 

• The causes of their decline have already been torched on in 
different places. Their religion encourages inaction, which is the 
first step towards decay. The rules of cast check improvement 
at home, and at the same time prevent its entering from abroad : 
it is those rules that have kept up the separation between the 
Hindus and the Mussulmans, and furnished the only instance in 
which an idolatrous religion has stood tout against the compara- 
tive purity even of that of Mahomet, wheft professed by the 
government. Despotism would doubtless contribute its share 
to check the progress of society ; but it was less oppressive and 
degrading than in most Asiatic countries. 

The minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar* to the 
Hindus ; and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer into 
the causes of the abject condition of the greater part of them. 
By it the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor, must, in 
time, be broken down to something between a farmer and a • 
labourer, but less independent than either ; and without a chaaace 
of accumulation to enable them to recover their position. Bankers 
and merchants may get rich enough to leave all their sons with ' 
fortunes ; but, as each possessor knows that he can neither found 
a family, nor dispose of his property by will, he endeavours to 
gain what pleasure and honour he can from his life-rent, by 
ostentation in feasts and ceremonies ; and by* commencing tem- 
ples, tanks, and groves, which his successors are too poor to 
complete or to repair . 36 i 

The effect of equal division on men’s minds is as great as on 
their fortunes. It was resorted to by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation. 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
restless feelings to which men might be led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition. A man who has amassed 
a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a turn for 
literature or the fine arts ; and if he had, his collections would be 
dispersed at his death, and his sons would have to begin their 
toils anew, without time for acquiring that refinement in taster 
or elevation of sentiment which is brought about by the improved 
education of successive generations. 

* Hence the common opinion among Europeans, that it is thought unluekytfdf i 
son to go on with his fathers work. » % 
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Hence, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more com- 
mon in India than in Europe, they produce no permanent change 
in the society ; all remains on the same dead level, with no con- 
spicuous objects to guide the course of the community, and no 
barriers to oppose to the arbitrary will of the ruler . 87 

Under* such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the 
stagnation and decline of Hindi! civilization. The wonder is, 
liow it could ever struggle against them, and how it attained to 
such a pitch as exists even at this moment. 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy 
to say. Perhaps in institutions and moral character it was at 
its best just before Alexander ; but learning was much longer 
in reaching its acme. The most flourishing period fdr literature 
is represented by Hindti tradition to be that of Vicram&ditya, a 
little before the beginning of. our era ; but some of the authors 
who are mentioned as the ornaments of that prince’s court 
appear to belong to later times ; 38 and the good writers, whose 
works are extant, extend over a long space of time, from the 
second century before Christ to the eighth of the Christian era. 
Mathematical science was in most perfection in the fifth century 
after Christ; but works of merit, bpth in literature and science, 
continued to be composed for some time after the Mahometan 
invasion. 

37 The great military chiefs may be said the “ nine gems ” of his court — Dhanwan* 
to he exceptions to this rule, for they not tori, Khsapanaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, 
frequently transmit their lands to their VehUabhatta, Ohatakarpara, Miditoa, 
children ; but they ire, for purposes of Varrfhamihira, and Vararuchi ; but Vard- 
impiovement, the worst people into whose hamihira lived in the sixth century, and 
hands property could fall. As their power some hold that Amara Sittha lived aboutthe 
ie&trt on mercenary soldiers, they h ave no same time (see Gen. Cunninghairi, Jo urn, 

need to call in the aid of the people, like Am s. B., 1863, BuppL). Bhavabhiiti, the 

our barons ; and as each lives on hia own dramatist, is supposed to have lived at the 

lands at a distance from hia equals,, they court of YaSovarman, King of Kanauj, 

neither relme each other by their inter- A<a 720 ; and Bdna flourished at the same 
course, nor those below them by the ex- court in the preceding century. (Dr. Hall, 
ample of their social habits. JourrL AtS B 1862.)— Ed.} 

** [Tradition associates nine authors as 
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HISTORY OP THE HINDIS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN INVASION. 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF THE HINDIS — HINDOSTAN. 


The first information we receive off Hindli history 1 is from a 
passage in Menu * which gives us .to infer that their residence 
was at one time between the rivers Saraswati (Sersooty) and 
Drishadwati (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the north- 
west of Delhi, and in extent about sixty-five miles long, and 
from tvfbnty to forty broad. That land, Menu says, was called 
Brahm4varta, because it was frequented by gods ; and the 
custom, preserved by immemorial tradition in that country is 
pointed out as a model to the pious. 3 The country between 
that tract and the Jumna, and all to the north of the Jumna 
and Ganges, including North Behar, is mentioned, in the 
second place, under the name of Brahmarshi; and Bramins 
bom within that tract are pronounced to be. suitable teachers 
of the several usages of men. 4 

1 [For the historical hints which the the Himavat and Vindhya, to the east of 

Vaidik writings give us, see Appendices Vinaaana % and to the west of Praydga, is 

VII. and VIII. — El).] , called the central region ( MadhyadeSa ). 

2 [The following is a translation of this The space between tlioso two mountain 

important passage of Menu (II. 1 7 — 24) : — ranges, to the eastern and the western sea, 

“The space between tlie two divine the wise know as Arydvarta (or the land 

, araaw ®*i an< ^ D^hadwatj, 0 f the Aryas). Where the block antelope 

—that god-created tract they caU BrakmA- naturally grazes is to be held as the pro- 

varta. The custom prevalent m tliat ^ j tan ^ tor offering sacrifices ; all else is 

tract, received from successive tradition, Mlechchha-land. Let the twice-born carp- 

concerning the cantesand themixail caatea, fully keep witMn these countries ; but a 

is called the good custom. Kuruksketra, Slid ni, distressed for subsistence, may 

the Matsyas, the Panohalas, and the Sil- dwell anywhere.” — Ed.] 

rasenas,t~-thig land, which comes next to a Menu, Book II. v. 17, 18. This tract 

Brahmdvarta, is the land^of Brahmarshis ig also the scene of the, adventures of the 

(Brahmarshide&a, or the land of divine first princes, and the residence of the most 
Sages). From a Brahman bom in that famous sages. — Wilson, Preface to Vishnu 

district let all%e men on the earth learn Purdna, p. lxvii. 
their several duties. The tract between 4 Menu, Book II. v. 19, 20. 

* JFl lis toy mean the land of Brahmd, t This is the. place where the Saraswati 

or the lander sacred knowledge. terminates, losing itself in the gr&*sand£ 

f See supr&, p.26, desert. 


Q 
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This, therefore, may be set down as the first country acquired 
after that on the Saraswati. 

The Purdnas pass over these early stages unnoticed, and 
commence, with Ayodhyd (Oudh), about the centre of the last- 
mentioned tract. It is there that the solar and lunar races 
have their origin; and from thence the princes of all other 
countries are sprung. 

From fifty to seventy generations of the solar race are only 
distinguished from each other by purely mythological legends. 

After these comes Rdgua, who seems entitled to take his place 
in real history. ' 

His story, 4 when stripped of its fabulous and romantic decora- 
Expedition tions, merely relates that Rdma possessed a powerful 
<»f nimii. kingdom in Hindostan; and that he invaded the 
Decks'll and penetrated to the island of rLankd (Ceylon), which 
he conquered. 

The first of these facts there is no reason to question ; and 
we may readily believe that Rdma led an expedition into the 
Deckan ; but it is highly improbable that, if he was the first, 
of even among the first invaders, he should have CQnquered 
Ceylon. If he did so, he could not have lived, as is generally 
supposed, before the compilation of the Vedas ; for, even" in the 
time of Menu’s Institutes, there were no settlements of Hindii 
conquerors in the Deckan. It is probable that the poets who 
have celebrated Rdma, not only reared a great fabric on a 
narrow basis, but transferred their hero’s exploits to the scene 
which was thought most interesting in their own day. 

The undoubted antiquity of the "Rdmdyana”* is the best 
testimony to the early date of the event which it celebrates ; 
yet, as no conspicuous invasion of the Deckan could have been 
undertaken without great resources, Rdma must have lived after 
Hindu civilization had attained a considerable pitch. 

After Rdma, sixty princes of his race ruled in succession over 
his dominions ; but as we hear no more of Ayodhyd (Oudh), 
it is possible that the kingdom (which at one time was called 
Coshala) may have merged in another, and that the capital 
was transferred from Oudh to Canouj. 

The war celebrated in the " Mahd Bhdrata ” is the 
next historical event that deserves notice. 

It is a contest between the lines of Fdndu and 0/ CHiru (two 
branches of the reigning family) for the territory of Hastindpura 
«Cgrcftft,bly a place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, which 

, • • ‘Seep. 99 . *, Seep.XfO. . 
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still bears the ancient name). The family itself is of the lunar 
race, but the different parties are supported by numerous allies, 
and some from very remote quarters. 

. There seem to have been many .states in India 7 (s^x, at least, 
in- the one tract upon the Ganges 8 ) ; but a considerable degree 
of intercourse and connexion appears lo have been kept up 
among them. Crishna, who is an ally of the P&ndue, though 
b am on the Jumna, had founded a principality in Guzerat; 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from the Indus, and 
from Calinga in the Deckan — some e\^en who, the translators 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond * the Indus ; and 
Yavanas* a name which most orientalists consider to apply, in all 
early works, 0 to the Greeks. The P&ndus were victorious, but 
paid so dear for their success, that tlfb survivors, broken-hearted 
with the loss of their friends and the destruction 'of their armies, 
abandoned the world and perished among the snows of Himalaya. 
Crishna, their great ally, fell, as was formerly stated, 9 in the 
midst of civil wars in his own country. Some Hindu legends 
relate that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the Indus ; 10 
and, a% those Rajputs who have come* from that quarter 
modem times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of Yadu, the 
narrative seems more deserving of credit than at first sight 
might appear. The more authentic account, however, (that of 
the " Maha BMrata ” itself), describes them as finally returning 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. 

The story of the “ Mah£ Bharata ” is much jpore probable than 
that of the “ Ram^yana.” It contains more particulars about the 
state of India, and has a much greater appearance of being founded 
on facts. Though far below the “ Iliad” in appearance of 
reality, it bears nearly the same relation to the “ Ramayana ” that 
the poem on the Trojan war does to the legends on the adventures 
of Hercules ; and like the " Iliad,” it is the source to which many 
chiefs and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors. 

The date of the war has already been discussed ; 11 it was 
probably in the fourteenth # century before Christ. 


1 [Every glimpse which we get of an- 
cient India reveals the same state of things 
as that described by Herodotus “ There 
are many different nations of the Indians, 
and they speak different languages ” (iii. 
98 ). — JSd.J • 

8 Hastmdpura, Mattra, Panchdla (part 
of Oudh and the Lower Dcwib), Benares, 
Magadha, and Bengal. {Oriental Magazine, 
▼oL iff, p. 185 ; Tod, vol i. p, 49.) Ayo- 
dhyd is not mentioned in the “Mahd Bhd- 


rata,” [?] nor Canytfeubja (Canouj), [?] 
unless, as asserted in Menu (Chap. II. s. 
19), [or rather by Kulluka], Panch&la is 
only another name for that kingdom. 

9 See page 100. 

10 See Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 85, and 
the translation (through the Persian) of 
the “ Mahfl Biuirata,” published by the 
Oriental Translation Fund, in 1831. 

11 Page 156. I# 
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Twenty-nine (some say sixty-four) of the descendants of the. 
P&ndus succeeded them on the throne, but the names alone of 
those princes are preserved. The seat of their government 
seems to hp,ve been transferred to Delhi. 

The* successors of one of the kings who appear as allies in 
Magadha. * the same poem were destined to attract greater notice. 
These ana the kings of Magadha, of whom so much has been 
already said. 12 * ' 

The kings of Magadha seem always to have possessed 
extensive authority. Tjpe first of them (he who is mentioned in 
the “ Maha Bharata”) is represented as the head of a number 
of chiefs and tribes ; but most of those probably wefe within 
the limits of Bengal and Behdr, as we have seen that there 
were five other independent kingdoms in the tract watered by 
the Ganges. 13 . * 

For many centuries they were all of the military tribe, but 
the first Nanda was bom of a Sudra mother; and Chandragupta, 
who overthrew the dynasty, was also of a low class: 14 from 
this time, say the Puranas, the Cshatriyas lost their ascend- 
ancy in Magadha, and ‘all the succeeding kings and chiefs were 
Sdrlras. 15 


They do not seem to have lost their consequence frbm the 
degradation of their cast ; for the Stidra successors of Chan- 
dragupta are said, in the hyperbolical language of the Pur&nas, 
to have brought the “ whole earth under one umbrella ; ” 16 and 
there appears the^ strongest reason to believe that As6ca, the 
third of the lino, was really in possession of a commanding 
influence over the states to the north of the Nerbadda. The 


extent of his dominions appears from the remote points at which 
his edict-columns are erected; and the same monuments bear 
testimony to the civilized character of his government, since 
they contain orders for establishing hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout his empire, as well as for planting trees and digging 
wells along the public highways. 


• » Page 151. 

18 It is mn i kaWe .the Yavanas or 
Greeks are represented as allies of the 
King of Magadha—a circumstance evi* 
. dently arising from the connexion be- 
tween the King of the Prosii and the suc- 
cessors of Alexander. (Professor Wilson, 
Asiatic JRemirches, vol. xv. p, 101.) 
Another of their allies, Bhagadatta, who 
receives the pompous title of “ King of 
^the South and* West,” appears by the 
'fclylm Akberi ” (vol. it p. 10) to have 


14 [the Buddhist traditions make Chan- 
dragupta to have been of the same family 
as Buddha, i.e. the royal line of the Stfkyas ; 
the BrfihmnnH explain Maurya as a me- 
tronymic, being one of Nanda’s 

wives (Muller's Smsk, Lit., p, 297).— 
Kd.] 

“ Sir. W. Jones; AdaUc Researches, 
vol. ii p. 139 ; Professor Wilson, tfmdii 
Drama, vol. iii p. 14. 

l * Professor Wilson, MtM Theatre, 
yol. iii. p. 14 . 
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This ascendancy of Asdca is the earliest ground I have been 
able to discover for an opinion which has been maintained, that 
the kings of Magadha were emperors and lords paramount of 
India; and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he 
could ascertain regarding' those kings, 17 states nothing that 
can countenance a belief in a greater extent or earlier com- 
mencement of their supremacy. During the war of the “ Maha 
BJi&rata,” it has been shown that they formed one of* six little 
monarchies within the basin of the Ganges, and that they were 
among the unsuccessful opponents of one of those petty states, 
that of Hastindpura. * * 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India 
which he visited ; and the nations which ho heard of beyond 
the Hyphasis were under aristoci^Ltic governments. Arriag 18 
and Strabo 19 say that the Prasii were the most distinguished of 
all the Indian nations; but neither hints of their supremacy 
over the others. Arrian, indeed, in giving this preference to 
the Prasii, and their king, Sandracottus, adds that Porus was 
greater than he. Megasfchcnes 20 says that there were 118 
nations in India, but mentions none of .them as subordinate # to 
the Prasii. It is impossible to suppose that Megastlienes, who 
resided at the court of Sandracottus, and seems so well disposed 
to exalt his greatness, should have failed to mention his being 
emperor of India, or indeed his having any decided ascendancy 
over states beyond his own immediate limits. 

The Hindu accounts 21 represent Chandragupta as all but 
overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preserva- 
tion to* the arts of his minister more than to the force of his 
kingdom. It is probable, however, that he laid the foundation of 
that influence which was so much extended under his grandson. 
His accepting the cession of the Macedonian garrisons on the Indus, 
from Seleucus, is a proof how far he himself had carried his views; 
and Asdca, in his youth, was governor of TJjein or Malwa, 
which .must, therefore, l^ave been a possession of his father. 

The claim to universal# monarchy in India has been advanced 
by princes of other dynasties in their inscriptions; and has 
been conceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the 
kings of Caahmhy of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Mdlwa, Guzerdt, « 
and other places ; but ail apparently on very insufficient grounds. 

Tho fafiaily of Maurya, to which Sandracottus belonged, 

17 AtiqtieJReeeqrchee, vol. ix. 31 See Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindis, 

** Ch. v. Book xv. p. 483. voLiii •• * 

■ Quoted by Arifeia, <&. vii. 
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retained possession of the throne 'for ten generations, and were 
succeeded by three other Siidra dynasties, the last and longest 
of which bore the name of Andhra. 22 * 

This dynasty ended in a.d. 436, and is succeeded in the 
Puranao by a confused assemblage of dynasties seemingly not 
Hindus; from which, and the interruption at all attempts at 
historical order, w\3 may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a 
long period of disorder. At the end of several centuries, a 
gleam of light breaks in, and discovers Magadha 28 subject to the 
Gupta kings of Canouj. From this period it is no longer dis- 
tinctly mentioned. « 

The fame of Magadha has been preserved, from its ljping the 
birthplace of Buddha, and from its language (Magadhi or Pdli) 
bejng now employed in tha sacred writings of his most ex ten* 
sively-diflusod religion, as well as in thosc t of the Jains. 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
Bengal. allies of the King of Magadha in the war of the “ Mali a 
Bharata.” From him, the Ayini Akberi continues the suc- 
, cession, through five dynasties, till the Mahometan conquest. 
Tfyese lists, being only known to us by the translations of Abiil- 
azl, mi ght be looked on ‘with more suspicion than the Hindi! 
ones already noticed. But that one of them, at least (the 
fourth), is founded in truth, is proved by inscriptions; and from 
them, a series of princes, with names ending in Pala, may be 
made out, who probably reigned from the ninth to the latter 
part of the eleventh century. 24 The inscriptions relating to this 
family were found* at distant places, and in circumstances that 
leave no room to question their authenticity : yet they advance 
statements which are surprising in themselves, and difficult to 
reconcile to what we know, from other sources, of the history 
of India. They represent the kings of Bengal as ruling over 
the whole of India ; from Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
the Brahmaputra to the Indus. They even assert that the 
same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Camboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) ®n the west. 8 ® 

22 See “ Chronology,” p. 157. that the reigning Rdja, D6b Prfl D5b (or 

n [See note, p. 158 .— Ed. J D4va Prila Ddva), possessed the whole of 

** See Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic JRe~ India from the apurce of the Canges to 
f searches, vol. ix. p. 442, and the various Adam’s Bridge (reaching to Ceylon), arid 
inscription ^ in the preceding volumes from the river Megnd, or Brahmaputra, to 
there mentioned. the western sea. It specifies* the inhabit- 

* The earliest, a copper tablet contain- ants of Bengal, the Carnatic, and Tibet 
ing a grant of land, and found at Monghir, among his subjects, and alludes to his 
appears to be written in the ninth century, army marching through Cambdja, — a 
(Bee Mktic Researches, vol. ix. p. 446, country generally supposed to 'be beyond 
abo^e quoted.} It says, in explicit terms, the Indus, and if not so, certainly in the 
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^THese conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
their full extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 
governments in Canouj, Delhi, Ajmir, Mewar, and GuzerAt, if 
not in other places ; but they could scarcely have been claimed 
in contemporary inscriptions, if the princes to whom tljpy are 
ascribed had not affected some supremacy over the other states, 
and had not sent expeditions far into the west of Iildia, and 
even into the heart of the Deckan. On the whole, this dynasty 
seems to have at least as good a claim as any other in the 
Hindii times to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a 
fresh reason for distrusting all such pfetensions. The dynasty 
of Pala^vas succeeded by one whose names ended in S^na, 26 and 
this last wau subverted by the Mahometans about A.D. 1203. 

Though the kingdom of Malwa docs not pretend to equal in 
antiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we maw*. * 
possess the first authentic date. The era still current vicramdditya. 
through all the countries north of the Nerbadda is that of 
YicramAditya, who reigned at Ujein at the date of its com- 
mencement, which was fifty-six years before Christ. 

Vicramaditya is the Harfin al Raslyd of Hindu tales ; and 
by drawing freely from such sources,. Colonel Wilford collected 
such (i mass of transactions as required the supposition of no 
less than eight Vicramadityas to reconcile the dates of them; 
but all that is now admitted is, that Vicram&ditya was a power- 
ful monarch, ruled a civilized and prosperous country, and was 
a distinguished patron of letters. ' 

The next epoch is that of Raja Bhdja, vdiose name is one of 
the most renowned in India, but of whose exploits no Bh6ja. 
record has been preserved. 27 His long reign terminated about 
the end of the eleventh century. 

extreme west of India. The next infvrip- the above, who, from the earlier inscrip- 
tion is on a broken column in the district tions, also appear to have been Buddhists, 
of Sdran, north of the Ganges. It was 28 [About 900, a.d., king reigned in 
erected by a prince who professes himself Bengal named Adiswara, who is said to 
tributary to Gour or Bengal, yet claims have invited from Kanouj five distin- 
for his immediate territory the tract from guished Brdhmans, the ancestors of 156 
Bewa Jhanak (not exactly knovm) to the families now dispersed through Bengal. 
Himalaya mountains, and from the eastern They were accompanied by five Kdyasthas, 
to the western sea. It states the Rdja of who similarly became the progenitor^ of 
Bengal (probably the son of the Ddb Ptll eighty-three families. The precedence of 
of the last inscription) to have conquered the various families was settled by Balldla* 
Orissa, a tribe or people called Huns (also Sena, who reigned in the eleventh century, 
mentioned in the former inscription), the See Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 188, 
southern paftof the coast of Coromandel, and Joum . 1864, p. 825. — Ed.] 

and Guzerdt. The third merely records 27 [Dr. Hall has shown (Joum. B . A. S. t 
that a magnificent monument in honour of 1862, and VdsavadaMd, Pref.) how little 
Ruddha^near Bendres, was erected in 1026 foundation there is for this prince’s fame 
by a Rdja ofBengdlof the same family as as a patron of letters. — Ed.] • m 9 
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The intermediate six centuries are filled up by lists of kin^s 
in the " Ayini Akberf,” and in the Hindi books : among them 
is one named Chandrap&la, who is said to have conquered- all 
% Hindostan ; but the information is too vague to be made much 
use of. * The princes of Malwa certainly extended their autho- 
rity over a large portion of “the centre and west of India ; ^and 
it is of Yicramdditya that the traditions of universal empire are 
most common in India. 

The grandson of Bhoja was taken prisoner, and his country 
conquered, by the Raja of Guzerat ; but Mdlwa appears soon to 
have recovered its independence under a new dynasty, and was 
finally subdued by the Mahometans, A.D. 1231. 28 

The residence of Crishna, and other events of those times, 
Quzertft* impress us with the belief of an early principality in 
Guzerat; and the whole is spoken of as under one dominion, 
by a Greek writer of the second century,** The Rdjput tradi- 
tions, quoted by Colonel Tod, 30 inform us of another princi- 
, pality, founded at Balablii, in the peninsula of Guzerdt, in the 
middle of the second century of our era, by Kanak Sdna, ah 
emigrant of the solar rac§, which reigned in Oudh. 81 They were 
driven out of their capital in A.D. 524, by an army of barbarians, 
who. Colonel Tod thinks, were Parthians. The princes of that 
family emigrated again from Guzerdt, and at length founded * 
the kingdom of M^war, which still subsists. Grants of land, 
inscribed on copper tablets, which have been translated by 
Mr. Wathen,* 83 fully confirm the fact that a race whose names 
often ended in Sdha reigned at Balabhi from A.D. 144 to A.D. 
524. The barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Parthians, 
Mr. Wathen suggests may have been Indo-Baetrians. They 
are certainly too late to be Parthians, but it is not impossible 
they may have been Persians of the next race (Sassanians), 
Noushirwdn reigned from a.d. 531 to A.D. 579. Various Per- 
sian authors .quoted, by Sir John Malcolm, 83 assert that this *• 
monarch carried his arms into Ferghana on . the north and 
India on the east ; and as they are supported in the first asser- 
tion by Chinese records, 84 there seems no reason to distrust;, 
them in the second. Sir Henry Pottinger (though without . 

Colonel Tod, Transact ions of tht Royal vat, the first ft&Sbi which was the 875th 
Asiatic Society, vol. i p, 201 , and Hr. Cole- of Vikramddity% 819 .— Ej 3 

brooke, p. 280 of the same volume. See 8 Journal of tfa Asiatic Society ofOat* 
also Glaawin f s Ayeen Mery, voL ii. p. 48. cuU a, vol. iv. p. 480, etc. [rangeir* Jfe- 
* Vincent's Periplus, p. Ill (Note on says, Thomas' ed. vol i. pp. 253—262.— 
Mambam)* * yol ii'p, 469* Eh.] * Persia, volip.141. 

J* [Hn successors are supposed to have 44 Be Guignes, vol, ii. p. 469. ‘ 

ingtifcitea apera, called the Balabhi Sam* ■ v 
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stating his authority) gives a minute and probable account of 
Noushfrw&n’s march along the seacoast of Mekrdn to Sind ; 85 
and -as Balabhi was close to Sind/ we may easily believe him to 
have destroyed that city. Perhaps the current story of the 
descent of the Rdnas of M<$war from Noushirwdn tnay* have 
som^ connexion with their being driven into their present scats 
by that monarch. 

The difference of seven years, by which the taking of Balabhi 
precedes Noushfrwan’s accession, is but a trifling mattor in 
Hindd chronology. 

The Balabhi princes were succeeded \n the rule of Guzerat 
by the Chauras, another Rajput tribe, who finally established 
their capital* in A.D. 746, at Anhalwdra, . now Pattan, and 
became one of the greatest dynasties <jf India. 

The last rdja dying in A.D. 931 without male issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law as prince of the Rajput tribe of Sa- 
lonka, or Chdlukya, whose family were chiefs of Kalian in the 
Deckan, above the Ghdts. 86 

It was a rdja of this dynasty that conquered Malwa ; and it 
is to them, I suppose, that Coionel Wilfgrd applies the title pf 
emperoift of India. 87 Though overrun and rendered tributary 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, the Saldnkas remained on the throne till 
A.D. 1228, when they were deposed by another dynasty, which in 
A.D. 1297 38 sank in its turn before the Mussulman conquerors. 

Few of the ancient Hindii states have attracted more notice 
than Canydcubja or Canouj. It is one of the most canouj. 
ancient places in India : it gave rise, and gives a name, to one 
of the greatest divisions of the Bramin class; its capital was, 
perhaps, the wealthiest - visited by the first Mahometan in- 
vaders ; and its wars with the neighbouring state of Delhi con- 
tributed to accelerate the ruin of Hindd independence. 

This kingdom appears in early times to have been called 
Panchdla. It seems to have been a long but narrow territory, 
extending on the east to Nepdl (which it included), and on the 
* west, along the Chamba^ 89 and Bands, as far as Ajmfr. We 

Travels, etp., p. 886. 96 The identity of Canouj and PanchsUa 

* Colonel Tod, vol. i. pp. 88, 97, 101, is assumed in Menu, II. 19. Its limits, as 
20& From the comparative nearness of assigned in the “Mahtf BMrata,’' are made 
kal&n in the Concan, Cdton&l Tod has out by connecting the following notes in 
naturally been led to sunpose Jlj.e Saldnka the Oriental Magazine , vol. iii. p. 35, 
prince to haveopme fiomtHence j but fur- vol, iv. p. 142. It is remarkable that these 
theT' information is unfavourable to that boundaries, enlarged a little on the south 
opinion. Of the Sal<5nka princes of Kalirin and on the west, are the same as those 
^timpeokan more will fe said hereafter, assigned by ColonefeTod to the same king- 

87 4 eiMie Jfasearcket, vol., is. pp* 189, dom at the time of the Mussulman #inva- * 
X79, 181, elfe. . Briggs’ Ferishta. eion^Fdjastkdn, vol. ii. p* 9. • 
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know little else of its .early histofy, except the R&jptit writings 
and traditions collected by Colonel Tod, 40 and the inscriptions 
examined by Professor Wilson, a with those translated and dis- 
cussed by Principal Mill. 42 The former relate that it was taken 
from another Hindu dynasty, A.i). 470, by the Rathdrs, who re- 
tained it until its conquest by the Mussulmans, in A.D. 1193; 
when thjy withdrew to their present seats in M&rw&r. 

In this interval they represent its conquests as including, at 
one period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west as 
far as the river Indus. 

The inscriptions, lead us to think that the dynasty subverted by 
the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established by 
a Rajplit adventurer in the eleventh century, and <throw doubt 
on the accuracy of Colonel .Tod’s information in other respects. 

The. Rajputs, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of’ the highest admiration 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen on the Ganges. 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the various 
petty Hindi! .states that existed at various periods in 
Hindostan: the annexed table gives a notion of the 
dates of some of them, though it must often be erroneous as 
well as incomplete. 

The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a dif- 
ferent reason from tj^e rest. Its history is too full and com- 
plete to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enters little 
into the affairs of the other parts of India, except when it 
describes the invasion, and almost conquest, of that great con- 
tinent, on more than one occasion, by its own rdj&s ; the accu- 
racy of which accounts appears to admit of question. 48 

It is not easy to decide what states to include in the list, 
even of those which have come to my knowledge. The Panj&b 
seems better entitled than Benares ; but although a state, called 
Trigerta, was formed out of it in ancient times, and it was 
again nearly united, when attacked by the Mahometans, yet it 
is not noticed in the intermediate Indian history, and when 
visited by the Greeks it was broken into very small princi- 
palities : Porus, one of the greatest chiefs, had not, with all his 
friends and dependents, one-cighth part of the whole 44 

40 Vol. ii. p. 2, • Thiri solitary specimen of HindA his- 

41 Asiatic Researches, vol xv. . tory will be found most satisfactorily ana - 

44 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, lyzed and explained in Asiatic Researches, 

jfol, iii for 1834. [A sketch of all that is vol. xv, 

Jq^cmfrof the history of Kanouj is given 44 [See this discussed in Appendix III. 
by Dr. Hall, Joum, B. A . S., 1882. — Ed.] note. —E d.] 


Otaer princi- 
palities. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DECKAN. 

€» 

The history of the Dpckafi, as it has no pretensions to equal 
Eaviy state antiquity, is less obscure than that of Hindostan, but 
ot the iviaion8 ft ft ft ss interesting. We know little of the early in- 
Deckan. habitants; and the Hindus do not attract so much 
attention where they are colonists as they did in their native 
seats . 1 "All the traditions and records of the peninsula (says 
Professor Wilson) recognise, in eveiy part of it, a period when 
tho natives were not Hindiis ; ” and the aborigines are de- 
scribed, before their civilization by the latter people, as foresters 
and mountaineers, or goblins and demons. Some circumstances, 
however, give rise to doubts whether the early inhabitants of 
the Deckan could have been in so rude a state as this account 
of them would lead us to suppose. 

The Tamil language must have been formed and perfected 
before the introduction of the Sanscrit; and though this fact 
may not be conclusive (since the North American Indians also 
possess a polished language), yet, if Mr. Ellis's opinion be well 
founded, and there is an original Tamil literature as well as 
language, it will be impossible to class the founders of it with 
foresters and mountaineers . 2 If any credit could be given to 
the Hindu legends, Ravana, who reigned over Ceylon and the 
southern part of the peninsula at the time of Rdma’s invasion, 
was the head of a civilized and powerful state ; but,* by the' 
same accounts, he was a Hindu, and a follower of Siva ; which 
would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent than 
the times to which it infers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather than 
when R£ma*and Rdvana lived. * 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the, first colonies 

1 The whole of the following informa- lived in comparatively modem times; but 
tion, down to the account of Orissa, is such a career would never have been 
derived from Professor Wilson’s Introduc- thrown open to their class f£ the kn to w* 
tion to the Mackenzie Papers ; though it ledge which led to it had been first im- 
may be sometimes modified by opinions parted by the Bramins. [There are some 
for which that gentleman ought not to be Tamil books ascribed tqAgtUrtya binnfself, 
answerable. but they are undoubte^jrttiodern, The 

, ? It is, perhaps, a proof of tne establish- oldest works are those written bydain&s ; 

meat of Ttanil literature before the arrival the earliest is not later Ulan the -jninth 
of the Bramins, that some of its most century, a,d. Bee Dr. Caldwell* 
esi^etMl authors are of the lowest cast; <jfan Cmp. ) 

or wtet we call Pariars, These authors v 
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from Hindostan ■would settle ‘on the fruitful plains of the Car- 
natic and Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the upper 
Deckan; and although the sea' might not at first have in- 
fluenced their choice of an abode, its neighbourhood would in 
f.itnft give access to traders from other nations, and would create 
a rapid increase of the towns along the* coast. Such peems to 
have been the case about the beginning of ouf era, wjicn Pliny 
and the author of the “ Periplus” describe that part of India 
Even the interior must, however, have received a considerable 
portion of refinement at a still earligr period; for the com- 
panions of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and* Arrian, while they 
remark the points of difference which still subsist between the 
inhabitants* of the south and north of India, take no notice of 
any contrast in their manners. • 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south 
may possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ.® 

It has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken 
in the Deckan ; and as they doubtless mark an equal number of 
early national divisions, it is proper here to describe their limits. 

Tanyl is spoken in the country called Dravida, which occu- 
pies the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded iMvida 
on the north by a line drawn from Pulicat (near Mad- country, 
ras) to the Ghats between that and Bangaldr, and so along 
the curve of those mountains westward to the boundary-line 
'between Malabar and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as 
to include Malabar . 4 

■ Part of the northern limit of Drilvida forifts the southern one 
of Carn&ta, which is bounded on the west by the S6£t, Cam&taor 
nearly as far as Goa, and then by the western Gh&ts country, 
up to the neighbourhood of Colaptir. * 

The northern limit will be very roughly marked by a line 
from Cdlapfir to Bidar, and the eastern by a lino from Bidar, 
through Adbni, Anantpdr, and Nandidrug, to the* point in the 
Gh&ts formerly mentioned between Pulicat and Bangalor. 

This last line forms part of the western limit of the Tdlugu 
language ; which, however, must be prolonged in the Toiinguna 
same rough way to Chanda, on the river Warda. From country^ 1 

. - , ^ 

* [Dp. Caldwell (Ibid. pp. 77—80) shows south ; he is identified with the star Ca- 
that the had acquired at least nopus. Of course his date is utterly uu* 

the elements of civilization previous to certain ; Dr. Caldwell would fix it in the 
the 'arrival amongst them of the Brah- sixth or seventh century b.c. — Ed.] 

hut they were still in a rude state. 4 [These limits thus include the district 
Tradition' names Agaptya as the first ► of the Mahytflam.— Ed.] •• # 

teacher of science and literature in the 
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this the northern boundary runs still more indistinctly east to 
Sohnpiir on the MaMnadi. The eastern limit runs from Sohn- 
pur to Cicacole, and thence alfing the sea to Pulicat, where it 
meets the boundary of the Tamil language. . 

The* southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
MaUnMitra . already been described in fixing the boundaries of Car- 
ortoeita- p^ta and" Telingdna. It runs from Goa through C61a- 
oountiy. p^i- and Bidar to Chanda. Its eastern line follows the 
Warda to the chain of hills south of the Nerbadda, called 


Inj&dri or S&tpura. , 

Those hills are its northern limit, as far west as Nanddd, near 
the Nerbadda, and its western will be shown by a line from 
Nandod to Daman, continued along the sea to Goa.® 1 

The Uriya language is bounded on the south by that of Telin- 
oriasaor . gana, and on the east by the sea. On the west and 
comitry. north, a line drawn from Sohnpfir to Midnapur, in 
Bengal, would in some measure mark the boundary. 

The large space left between Maharashtra and Orissa is in a 
great part the forest tract inhabited by the Gonds. Their lan- 
guage, though quite distinct from the rest, being reckoned a 
jaigon of savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deekan.® 

Kingdoms The most ancient kingdoms are those in the extreme 
plultSwoV’ south, in all of which the Tamil language prevailed, 
tho Deekan. Two persons of the agricultural class founded the 

kingdoms of Pandya and Chola. The first of these derives its 
name from its fovfnder. It is uncertain when he flourished, 
Kingdom of hut there seem good grounds for thinking it was in thyp 
pdudya. fifth century before Christ. 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King Pandion to Au- 
gustus ; and this appears from the “ Periplus ” and Ptolemy to 
have been tjie hereditary appellation of the descendants of 
Pandya. * 

The Pandion of the time of the "Periplus” had possession 
of a part of the Malabar coast, but this must have been of 
short duration ; the Gh&ts in general formed the western limit 
of the kingdom, which was of small extent, only occupying 
•what we now call the districts of Madura and TiniveUy. 

The seat of the government, after being twice changed, was* 


* The establishment of a Maratta go- 
vernment at Ntfgptir has drawn many of 
the mikm into that part of Gdudwana, \ 
and* made their language general for a 


considerable distance round the capital, 

6 In the plains towards the north of 
G«5ndwdna the language is a' dialect of 
Hindosttfni* 
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fixed at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy’s time, and where it 
remained till within a century of the present day. 

The wars and rivalries of all the PAndyan princes were with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola ; with which they seem, in the 
first ages of the Christian era, to have formed a union ‘which 
lasted for a long time. They, however, resumed their .separate 
sovereignty, and were a considerable state until the ninth cen- 
tury, when they lost their consequenco, and wero often tribu- 
tary, though sometimes quite independent, till the last of the 
NAyacs (the dynasty with which the line closed) was conquered 
by the Nabob of Arcot in a.i>. 1736. * • 

The history of Chola takes a wider range. choia. 

Its propel limits were those of the Tamil language, and Mr. 
Ellis thinks that it had attained to this extent at the beginning 
of the Christian era; # but the same gentleman is of opinion, 
that in the eighth century, its princes had occupied large por- 
tions of CarnAta and TelingAna, and ruled over as much of the 
country up to the GodAverf as lay east of the lulls at Nandidrfig. 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and ulti- 
mately .driven back, in the twelfth centuiy, within their ancient 
frontiers. In this state they continued to subsist, either as in- 
dependent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the end 
of the seventeenth century, when a brother of tho founder of 
the Maratta state, who was at that time an officer under the 
Mussulman king of BfjApdr, being detached to aid the last rAja, 
supplanted him in his government, and was first of the present 
family of Tanjore. * 

* The 'capital, for most part of their rule, was at CAnchi, or 
Conjeveram, west of Madras. 

Chdra was a small state, between the territory of the PAndyas 
and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore, cix-ra. 
part of Malabar, and Coimbatlir. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
and may have existed at the commencement of bur era. It 
spread, at one time, over tho greater part of CarnAta, but was 
subverted in the tenth century, and its lands partitioned among 
the surrounding states. 

According to the mythologists, the country of Kerala, which 
includes Malabar *and Canara, was (together with the Kemia. • 
* Concern) miraculously gained from the sea by Parasu Rama (the 
conqueror of the Cshatriyas), and as miraculously peopled by 
him with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, a prince of the northern 
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division of Kerala introduced a colony of Bramins from Hitt- 
dostan ; and aa the numerous Bramins of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five northern nations, the story seems to be 
founded in fact. 

HoWever the population, may have been introduced, all ac- 
counts agree that Keriila was, from the first, entirely separate 
from the. Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided 
it into sixty-four districts, and governed it by means of a general 
assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the inferior 
classes. The executive government was held by a Bramin elected 
every three years, and assisted by a council of four of the same 
tribe. In time, however, they appointed a chief of the military 
class, and afterwards were, perhaps, under the protection of the 
Pdndyan kings. But though the language of Kerala is a dia- 
lect of’ Tamil, it does not appear ever tQ have been subject to 
the kingdom of Chola. * 

It is not exactly known when the northern and southern 
divisions separated; but in the course of the ninth century, 
the southern one (Malabar) revolted fjrom its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and broke up into many petty, princi- 
palities ; among the chief of which was that of the ' Zamorins, 
whom Yasco di Gama found in possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established a 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our era, 
which lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned 
by the Beldl rajas, "and subsequently became subject to the rdjas 
of Yijayanagar. 

The Concan, in early times, seems to have been a thinly in- 
couain. habited forest, from which character it has even now 
but partially escaped. I suppose the inhabitants were always 
Marattas. 

From there being the same language and manners through 
cam** and Carndta, it seems probable that the whole was once 

Taiiugduu. united under a native government ; but the firet. his^ 
Baitfiatttjaa. torical accounts describe it as divided betwefeh , the 
Fdndya and Chdra princes, and those of Canara, (or the' northlm 
• half .of Kerala). It was afterwards partitioned amon g many 
petty princes, until the middle of the eleventh century, whgn 
■ one considerable dynasty appears to have arisen. > • ’ 

This was the family of Balldia or Beldl, who were, or pre? 
tended to be, EAjptits of the Yadu branch, and. whose power at 
.one jime . extended oveij the whole of Carndta, together with 
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Malab ar, the Tamil country," and part of TelingAna. They 
were subverted 5 by the Mussulmans about A.t>. 1310 or 1311. 

The eastern part of TelingAna' seems to have been, from the 
beginning of the ninth , to near the end of the eleventh TheTMavaa. 
century, in the hands of an obscure dynasty known by* the* name 
of YAdava. • 

A KAjpiit family of the ChAlukya tribe reigned at CaliAn, west 
of Bidar, on the borders of CarnAta and MahArAshtra. chUukyaa ot 
They are traced with certainty, by inscriptions, from c * mAu - 
the end of the' tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those 
inscriptions show that they possessed ‘territory as far to the 
south-west as BanawAsi in Sunda, near the western GhAts, 
and in one 8f them they are styled subjugators of Chola and 
Guzer&t. Mr. Walter Elliot, who has published a large col- 
lection of their inscriptions, 7 is of opinion that they possessed 
the wholo of MahArAshtra to the Nerbadda. 8 Professor Wilson 
thinks that they were also superior lords of the west of Telin- 
gAna, a prince of which (probably their feudatory) defeated the 
Chola king : 9 and this is, probably, the conquest alluded to in 
the inscription. The same pretensions with respect to GuzerAt 
probably originated in the acquisition (already mentioned) of 
that countiy by a prince of this house, through his marriage with 
the heiress of the Chaura family. The last king of the race was 
deposed by his minister, who, in his turn, was assassinated by 
some fanatics of the LingAyet sect, which was then rising into 


7 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
vol. iv, p, 1. 

8 [Mr. Elliott (in Madras Journ. Lit . 
and Sc, 1858) has given a summary of 
their history as far as it is known. He 
shows that before the arrival of the Chii- 
lukyas in the Deckan the Pallavas were the 
dominant race. J ayasinha was the founder 
of the Ch&lukya dynasty, which fixed, its 
seat at Kalydn, about 100 miles west of 
Hyderabad. Subsequently a younger 
branch established itself in Telingdna 

..about the end of the sixth century : — “ The 
two families ruled over the whole %t the 
tableland between the Nerbadda and 
Krishna, together with the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal from Ganjam to Nellore, 
for aboht five centuries. The power of the 
KaJyAn dynasty was subverted for a time 
in the end' of the ninth or beginning of 
the tenth century, and the emigrant 
prmciis or his soil succeeded by marriage,, 
m A.D. 081* to the throne of Anhalw&ra 
Pattan in Guzerat, which his descendants 
occupied with great glory till ju$. 1145. 
But in A.D. 978 the dynasty of Kalydn 


was restored in #ie person of Tailapa 
Deva, and ruled with greater splendour 
than before till its extinction, in a. d. 1189, 
by Bijjala Deva, the founder of the Ka- 
labhuriya dynasty. The junior branch 
extended their territories northwards from 
Vengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti- 
mately fixed their capital at Rdjamahen- 
dri, the modern Rajahmundry. More than 
one revolution appears to hftve occurred in 
the course of their history, but the old 
family always contrived to regain its 
power, until the kingdom passed by mar- 
riage to Rdjendra Chola, the then domi- 
nant sovereign of Southern India, in 
whose person the power of the Cholas 
had reached its zenith.” In the twelfth 
century a partial restoration of the Chd- 
lukya line appears to have taken place, 
.“and they maintained a feeble and di- 
vided influence until the latter part of 
the twelfth century, when the countiy 
fell under the sway of the Kakatiya 
dynasty of WarangaV’ — Ei>,] 

* Introduction to the Mackenzie Plffer^ 

p. cxxix. A 
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notice. The kingdom fell into* the hands of the Yadns of 
Deogiri. 1 ® 

Another branch of the tribe' of Ch&lukya, perhaps connected 
cMinky « of ’with those of CaliAn, ruled over Calinga, which is thp 
Calin «* eastern portion of TelingAna, extending along the sea 
from Di^vida to Orissa. 

Their .dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps began two cen- 
turies earlier. It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the rAjas of Cattac. 

The kings of Andhra,' whose capital was Warangal (about 80 
miles north-east of HeiderAbAd,) are alleged to have 
been connected with the Andhra race in Magadha ; but 
it must have been by country only, for Andhra is not the name 
of a family, but of all the inland part of TJelingAna. 11 

The records of the inhabitants mention Vicrama and SAlivA- 
hana among the earliest monarchs: after these they place the 
Chola rajas, who were succeeded, they think, about 515 A.D., 
by a race called Yavans ; who were nine in number, and reigned, 
an they say, for 458 years, till A.D. 953. About this time, thg 
same records make the family of Ganapati rAjas begin ; but the 
first authentic mention of them, and probably their first rise 
to consequence, was in the end of the eleventh century, under 
Kakati, 12 from whom the whole dynasty is sometimes named. 
He has been mentioned as an officer or feudatory of the Chaluk- 
yas, and as having gained victories over the Chola kings. 
Their greatest power was about the end of the thirteenth 
century, when the local traditions represent them as 'possessed 
of the whole of the peninsula, south of the GodAveri. Professor 
Wilson, however, limits them to the portion between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude. 

In 1332 their capital was taken, and their importance, if not 
their independence, destroyed by a Mahometan army from 
Delhi. At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributaiy to Orissa. They mergfed, at last, in the Mussul- 
man kingdom of Golconda. 

. The history of Orissa, like all others in, the Deckan, begins 
orim. with princes connected with tHe u MahA BhArata” 
It then goes on with a confused history (much resembling v that 
. of the commencement of the f Andhra kings), in which Vicra- 


v “ T^,W&A,Journai((fth»So]falA»iatie pen, p. cxxii, 

’ godtity, toL i p. 17. " (Haia iaidtohava f(>und«dWu»ag«l 

* “ Introduction to the Mackenzie P»- stoat a.d. 1088.— Enj . ' 

at' ' S’ ' '< 
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' inaditya and Sdlivdhana are made to occupy the country in 
succession; and in which repeated invasions of Yavans from 
Delhi, from a country called Bdbul (supposed to mean Persia), 
-from Oashmfr, and from Sind, are represented as h^vinoj taken 
place between the sixth century before Christ and the fourth 
century after Christ. 

The last invasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans 
were successful, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years. 

The natives suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans; and, 
with similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that 
persuasion, under ImArat. Kh&n and another KMn, as taking 
place abou^ five centuries . before Christ. Some will prefer 
applying the story to Seleucus, or the Baotrian Greeks ; but it 
is evident that the whole is a jumble of such history and my- 
thology as the author* was acquainted with, put together with- 
out the slightest knowledge of geography or chronology. 18 

The Yavans were expelled by Yay&ti Kesari, in a.d. 473. 

This Mr. Stirling justly considers as the first glimmering of 
authentic history. Thirty-five r&jas of the Kesari family follow 
\in a period of 650 years, until A.D. lf31, when their capital 
was taken by a prince of the house of Ganga Vansa, whose 
dynasty occupied the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. 
Mr. Stirling supposes this family to have come from TelingAna ; 
but Professor Wilson 14 proves, from an inscription, that they 
were r&jas of a country on the Ganges, answering to what is 
now Tamldk and Midnapdr ; and that their first invasion was 
at the end of the eleventh century of our era, some years before 
the final conquest just mentioned. 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seems to 
have been towards the end of the twelfth century; and for 
several reigns on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
\ conquests, especially to the south. # , 

, These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing state 
of the Chdlukya and Andhra governments during that period. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the government 
of Orissa had sent armies as far as Conjeveram, near Madras, 
aid about the same time their rAja, according to Ferishta, 
y. • - • 

11 The same remark applies to the Ya- impossible^ like the others, for the first 
van* of Telin$n% who, bv-the-bye, have Arab invasion was in tbo seventh century 
. all Sanscrit names. Dr. Buchanan *{v6I. , after Christ. 

m *9* PP* 97. 112) is. surprised to find a 14 Preface to the Mackenzie Papers, p. 
“• dynasty of Yavans at Anagtmdi on the cxxxviii. Their name means w rage of the; 

V f Ttabadra in Uxe eighth and ninth eentu* Ganges.” • 

tide, however, b not physically 
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Advanced to the neighbourhood of Bfdar, to assist the Hindi 
princes of those parts against the Mussulmans. 

Before these last events, the Ganga Yansa had been suc- 
ceeded by a Rdjpit family; of the race of the sun ; and afteis 
performing' some other brilliant exploits, and suffering invasions 
from the Mussulmans,* both in Bengal and the Deckan, the 
government fell into confusion, was seized on by a Telinga 
chief in A.D. 1550, and ultimately was annexed to the Mogul 
Bmpire, by Akber, in a.d. 1578. u 

From the great extent of the country through which the 
MahAnWhtra Maratta language is spoken, and from its situation on 
country. the frontier of the Deckan, one would expect it to be the 
first noticed and the most distinguished of the divisions of the 
peninsula ; yet we only possess two historical facts regarding it 
until the time of the Mussulmans, and, in those the name of 
MahArdshtra is never once mentioned. 1 ' 

After the fables regarding Rama, whoso retreat was near the 
Tagura. source of the God&verf, the first fact we hear of is the 
existence of Tagara, which was a great emporium in the second 
cefitury, is mentioned *in inscriptions as a celebrated place in 
the twelfth century, and is still well known by name, though its 
position is forgotten. 

It is mentioned by the author of the “ Periplus,” but its site 
is fixed with so little precision, that we can only guess it to have 
lain within something more than 100 miles in a direction to the 
east of Paitan on the Goddfveri. It is said to have been a very 
great city, and to*have been one of the two principal marts of 
Dachanabades, 17 a country so called from Dachan, which (says 
the author) is the word for south in the native language. 
The other mart is Plithana. Neither is mentioned as a capital 18 


11 The whole of the account of Orissa, 
where not otherwise specified, is taken 
from a paper or Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Jtc - 
searches, u»l. xv. p. 254. 

w [It is remarkable, however, that the 
principal dialect in the oldest Pnikrit 
grammar (that by Vararuchi) is called 
Mnbrinfahtri. ] 

11 Paksbinripatha is the “Sanscrit name 
for the Deckan. [Pakkhindbadha would 
be its Prakrit form. — Ei>J 
11 We have scarcely any ground to go 
on in fixing these places. The following 
are the words of the Ptriplns : — “ Of 
t those in Dacha nahadcR itself, two very 
, distinguished marts attract notice, lying 
* twenty* dr ys* journey to the south from 
Birygasa. ‘ About ten days* journey 


towards the east from this is the other, 
Tagaia, a very great city. [Goods] are 
brought down from them on carts, and 
over very great ascents, to Barygaza* 
from Plithana many onyx-stones, and 
from Tagara ordinary linen, etc,” It is 
evident from this, that the two towns are 
Plithana and Tagara ; and as Tagaia is 
the other, there must have been one first 
mentioned, or intended to be mentioned 
and that one must have been Plithana • 
the mode of expression, no doubt, is m'. 
accurate and confused, elf this inter- 
pretation be correct, the first step to be 
taken is to ascertain the position of Pli- 
thana, which must be somewhere to the 
.southward of Barygaisa, distant twenty 
days journey* and above the Gh4ts. 
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Wherever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the 
capital of a line of kings of the BAjptit family of Silar, with 
whom the ruler of Cali&n near Bombay, in the eleventh century, 
and of Pamela near Colaptzr, in the twelfth, were proud to 
boast of their connexion. 19 # 

The next fact relating to the Marat ta ’country is the .reign of 
Saliv&hana, whose era begins from a.d. 77 . * S&liv&, miv&wx 
hana seems to have been a powerful monarch, yet scarcely one 
circumstance of his history has been preserved in an authentic 
or even credible form. He is said to* have been the son of a 
potter — to have headed an insurrection, overturned a dynasty, 
and to have established his capital at Paitan, on the God&veri. 
He is said also to have conquered the famous Yicram^ditya, king 
of M&lwa, and to have founded an extensive empire. 20 The first 
of these assertions, ip reference to Yicram&ditya himself, is 
impossible, as there are 135 years between the eras of the two 
princes, and no war with any subsequent king of Malwa is 
mentioned. His empire was probably in the Deckan, where 


Barygaza is admitted to be Baroch. A 
day’s joutney has been taken by Colonel 
Wilford at eleven miles, which (after al- 
lowing for horizontal distance) does not 
differ greatly from that allowed by lien- 
nell to armies with all their encumbrances. 
220 miles to the southward of Bardch is 
therefore the point to be sought for ; and 
the first step will naturally be, to look for' 
some place within that circuit the name 
of which resembles Plithana. None such 
is to be found. Colonel Wilford, indeed, 
mentions ’a place called Pultanah, on the 
GodAveri ; but nobody else has heard of 
it, and the probability is, that he meant 
Phultdmba. If so, the resemblance ceases 
at once; for Phultdmba would be written 
in Greek $oi/Xra/t/9a, instead of lIXtOava ; 
and the supposition is otherwise untena- 
l ble, as Phultimba, by a circuitous road, 
is only seventeen days’ journey from 
Barden. We are therefore left to seek 
for a Plithana j but Colonel Wilford, I 
conceive, has brought us into the right 
neighbourhood, and has assisted us by an 
ingenious conjecture, though intended for 
another purpose. He says that Ptolemy 
has mistaken Plithana (HAieANA) for 
Paithana (HAIQANA) ; and I would con- 
tend that, on the contrary, the copyist oi 
the Pcriptm has changed Paithana into 
Plithana (the more likely* as the name 
only occurs once), and that the real name 
of the first emporium is Paitan, a city on 
theGodfoeri, between twenty and twenty- 
<m days’ journey (280 miles) from Ba- 


rdch, and distinguished as the capital of 
the great monarch Sillivdhana. As this 
king flourished towards the end of the 
first centuiy (A.D. 77), it would be 
strange if his royal residence had become 
obscure by the middle of the second ; and 
even if the distance did not agree so well, 
we should be tempted to fix on it os one 
of the great marts of the Deckan. With 
regard to Tagara, we remain in total un- 
certainty. It <^nnot possibly be Deogiri 
(Doulatdb&l) ; because, even if we allow 
Phult&nba to be Plithana, DoulatAb&t 
is within three days and a half or four 
days’ journey instead of ten ; nor is there 
any situation to be found for Plithana so 
as to be twenty days’ journey from Bar<5ch 
and ten from Doulatilb&i, except Pfina, 
which, being within seventy miles of the 
sea, would never have ^ent its produce 
twenty days’ journey to Bardch. We 
need have the 1 less reluctance in giving 
up Deogiri, as that place is never spoken 
of as a city until more than 1000 years 
after the date generally assigned to the 
Periplus. Jf Plithana be Paitan, Tagara 
must have lain ton days farther east, 
and probably on the Goddveri ; but that 
Plithana U Paitan rests on the above con- 
jecture alone. * 

19 See inscription^ Asiatic Researches, 
vol. i. p. 857 ; and Bombay Transactions , 
voL iil p. 891. 

* Grant Duffs History of the Afarattat, 
toI. i. p. 28. •• . 
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his name is still well known, and his era still that in ordinary 
use. After this the history of Mahi-rdshtra breaks off, and 
(except by the inscriptions of the petty princes of Cali&n and 
Pern&la) we hear no more of that country till the beginning of 
the twelfth century, when a family of Yadus, perhaps a branch 
Deogiri. t of that of Ball&l, became rajas of Deogiri. 21 In A.D. 1294, 
Maharashtra was 4 invaded by the Mussulmans from Delhi. A 
r£ja of the race of Yadu still reigned at Deogiri. He was 
rendered tributary either then or in a.t>. 1306, and his capital was 
taken and his kingdom subverted in a.d. 1317. 

About this time the Mussulman writers begin to mention the 
Marattas by name. 23 It is probable that strangers, on entering 
the Deckan, called the first country they came to by that general 
designation, and did not distinguish the different nations by 
name till they had met with more than^one. It is probable, 
also, that there was little in the Marattas to attract notice. 
If they had been for any time under one great monarchy, we 
should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan states ; and they 
would probably, like the others so circumstanced, have had a 
peculiar literature and civilization of their own. But they are 
still remarkably deficient both in native authors and in refine- 
ment; and what polish they have seems borrowed from the 
Mussulmans, rather than formed by Hindiis. 

On the other hand, their cave-temples argue a great and long- 
continued application of skill and power; and those of Ellora 
attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very first 
invasions. 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, 
when they were destined to act a greater part than all other 
Hindii nations, and to make a nearer approach to universal 
sovereignty than any of those to whom modem writers have 
ascribed the enjoyment of the empire of India. 

* WiUon’s Preface to Ihe Mackenzie have flourished in the thirteenth century. 
Papers, p. exxx. [Vopadova, the gram- See Burnouf, BhAg. Burdm, Pref.— Ed.1 
raarian and reputed author of the Bhd- “ [The name JfwAof occurs several 
gavata Punina, is believed to have been a times in Zid ud din Barni’s account of 
contemporary of Hemtfdri, the minister of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign. — Rp.1 
Rrftoa-chandra, Hdja of Deogiri, and to 
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oil THE AGE OF MENU AND OF THE V^DAS. 

m 

The value of Menu’s Code, as a picture of the state of society, depends entirely on 
its having been written in aiwient times, as it pretends. 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour to fix that of the VMas, 
to which it so constantly refers. From the manner in which it speaks ^ 0 f the 
of those sacred poems, we may conclude that they had long existed in v6da*. 
such a form as to render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the con- 
science of all Hindiis. 

Most of the hymns composing the V6das are in a language sp rugged as to pyove 
that they were written before that of the other sacred writings was completely 
formed while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the polished Sanscrit. 
There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval between the composition 
of the greater part and the compilation of the whole. It is of the compilation alone 
that we can hope to ascertain the age. 

Sir William Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Yajur 
V6da by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom its doctrines were 
transmitted, from the time of Par&sara ; whose epoch, again, is fixed by a celestial 
observation: but his reasoning is not convincing, fie supposes the Yajur 
V&la to* have been written in 1580 before Christ. The completion of the 
compilation he fixes in the twelfth century before Christ; and all the other 
European writers who have examined the question fix the age of the compiler, 
Vy&sa, between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ. The Hindiis 
themselves unanimously declare him. to have lived at least 3001 years before 
Christ. 

The superior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europeans appears to be 
put out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr. Colebrooke. In every Vdda 
there is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of which is to explain the 
adjustment of the calendar, f<y the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the 
performance of religious duties. There can be little doubt that the last editor 
of those treatises would avail himself of the observations which were most relied 
on when ,he wrote, and would explain them by means of the computation of 
time most intelligible to his readers. Now the measure of time employed in 
those treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of 
lunar months, with awkward divisions, intercalations, and other corrections. " 
which show it to contain the rudiments of the calendar which now, after suc- 
cessive corrections, is received by the Hindiis throughout India : but the decisive 
argument is, that the place assigned to the solstitial paints in the treatise® (which 
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is given in detail by Mr. > Colcbrooke) ’is that in which those points were 
situated in the fourteenth century before Christ. 1 Mr. Colebrooke’s interpretation 
of this passage has never, I believe, been called in que^ion; and it would be 
difficult to find any grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the text itself. 
The ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention of the Hindii forger, 
and there codld be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the fourteenth century 
before Christ a work which 9 all Hincliis assign to the thirty-first century of the 
same era. • 

In an essay previously written, 2 Mr. Colcbrooke had shown, from another passage 
in the VMas, that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there stated, 
indicated a position of the cardinal points similar to that which lias just been men- 
tioned; and, x on that ground, he had fixed the compilation of the V&las at the 
same period which he afterwards ascertained by more direct proof. 

From the age of the V&las, thus fixed, we must endeavour to discover that of 
Age of the In- Menu’s Code. Sir William Jones 3 examines the difference in the 

utitutea. dialect of those two compositions; and from the tifne occupied by 
a corresponding change in the Latin language, he infers that the Code of Menu 
must have been written 300 yeaft after the compilation of the Vedas. This 
reasoning is not satisfactory, because there is no jgound for believing that all 
languages proceed at the same uniform rato in the progress of refinement. All that 
can be assumed is, that a considerable period must have elapsed between the 
epochs at which the ruder and the more refined idioms were in use. The next 
ground for conjecturing the date of Menu’s Code rests on the difference between 
the law and manners there recorded and those of modem times. This will be 
shown to be considerable ; aqd from the proportion of the changes which will 
als<J be shown to have taken place before the invasion of Alexander,* we may 
infer that a long time had passed between the promulgation of the Code and 
the latter period. On a combination of these data, we may perhaps be* allowed 
to fix the age of the supposed Menu, very loosely, at some time about halfway 
between Alexander (in the fourth century before Christ) and the V£das (in the 
fourteenth). 

This would make the author of the Code live about 900 years before Christ. 

That the Code is very ancient is proved by the difference of religion and manners 
from those of present fcirqps, no less than by the obsolete style. 

That these are not disguises, assumed to conceal a modern forgery, appears from 
the difficulty with which consistency could be kept up, especially when we have 
the means of cheeking it by the accounts of the Greeks, and from the absence of 
all motive for forgery, which of itself is perhaps conclusive. 

A Bramin, forging a code, would make it support the system established in 
his time, unless he were a reformer, in which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrines ; but neither would pass over the most popular 
innovations in absolute silence, nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to modern 
notions. 

Yet the religion of Menu is that of the V6das, RAma, Crishna, and other favourite 
gods of more recent times, are not mentioned eitheAvith reverence or with disappro- 
bation, nor are the controversies hinted at to which those and other new doctrines 
gave rise. There is no mention of regular orders, or of the self-immolation of 
^ widows. Bramins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, and intermarry with women of 


* Asiatic Rctearchu, vol rift p, 489. (Arch- 
deacon Pratt (A A. & Bengal, 1&J2, p. 51) has 
re-«xammed the astronomical question, and fixes 
the date as 1181 no. ; but the truth is, that these 
ancient observations must have been too loose to 
allow of our drawing conclusions from them 


without allowing a margin of several centuries. 
See Prof. Whitney’s paper in J, A. &, 1885.— 
Ed. j 

• Ibid, vot vii. p, 283. 

* Preface to Menu, p. 0 
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inferior casts, besides various other practices repulsive to modem JEl indite, which are 
the less suspicious because they are minute. 

These are all the grounds on which we can guess at the age of this Code. That 
of Menu himself is or no consequence, since his appearance is merely dramatic, 
Jike that of Crishna in the “ Bhagavad GitA,” or of the speakers in Plato’s or Cicero’s 
dialogues. No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there any clfte to the 
date of the ancient commentator Culliica. Frolb. hispndeavouring to gloss over and 
to explain away some doctrines of Menu, it is evident thqjt opinion had already 
begun to change in bis time ; but as many commentators, and some of very ancient 
date, 4 speak of the rules of Menu as applicable to the good ages only, and not 
extending to their time, and as such a limitation never once occurs to Culliica, 
we must conclude that commentator, though a good deal later than the original 
author, to have lived long before the other jurists whose opinions have just been # 
alluded to. • 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with the age 
attributed to it. It may, perhaps, be said that the very formation of a code, 
especially in so methodical a manner, is unlike ancient times ; and it is certain that 
a people must have subsisted for some time, afld must have established laws and 
customs before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, and other nations whose 
history we know, formed codes at a comparatively earlier period of their national 
existence; and although the arrangement as well as the subject of Menu's Code* 
show considerable civilization, yet this is no proof of recent origin, more than 
rudeness is of antiquity. The Romans were more polished 2000 years ago than the 
Esquimaux are now, or perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 

[The Institutes of Menu are only one of the many Sm^itis or Dharmas&stras, a 
list of wMch was given in p. 89 supra. The very form in which they are composed, 
the epic Sloka, proves their comparatively modem origin. The latest productions 
of the Yaidik period were the Siitras, or the ceremonial rules current in different 
families. These, when complete, are divided into three portions,— the 6rauta, which 
treats of the great sacrifices ; the Grihya, which treats of the domestic purifica- 
tions, &c. ; and the S&maydch&rika, which treats of temporal duties and customs. 
The last seems to have been mainly the source of these DharmaMatras. The 
MAnavas are a subdivision of the Taittiriyakas, or followers of the Black 
Yajur VAda, and the £rauta portion of the M&nava Kalpa-witras still exists, but the 
other porjions seem to be lost. But in the Siitras of the Apastambas (another 
subdivision of the Taittiriyakas), in which the three portions are extant complete, 
we find that “ the Siitras contain generally almost the same words which have 
been brought into verse by the compiler of the M&nava~dha^ma-6&stra. ,, The 
so-called “ Institutes of* Manu ” may therefore be considered as the last redaction 
of the traditional laws of the M Anayas. That ours is only one of many, pro- 
bably successive, redactions, seems evident by the frequent quotations in old 
authors from lost works, called the Vjihat or great Manu, and % Vriddha or old 
Mapu. As for the date of the compilation in its present form, we have no data 
tb rest upon, since it is a rifaeimento of older materials ; but the third century 
before Christ, is certainly nearertto the truth than the ninth or tenth. We must 
not, however, forget, in estimating its historical value, that it was undoubtedly 
composed from older documents, and, although some parts may be comparatively 
modem, the great mass of the work does faithfully represent the spirit and , 
character of the old Hindd world, after the cast system had become thoroughly 
established. See this subject more fully treated in Prof. Max Mtiller’s Ancient 
Sanskrit IAt* pp. 61, 132—184 ; and his letter in Morley's Digest, Introd. p. 
cxcvii. — E d.] ■ 

, * See note at the end of Sir W. Jonetf translation. 
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* ’ ON CHANGES IN CAST. 

• 

Among the* changes in* cast, I have not noticed one which, if proved, is of much 
Doubts jegurd* greater importance than all the rest: I allude to the admission of a 
big the foreign body of Scythians into tho Cshatriya class, which is asserted by Colonel 
of tho JUjptH Tod, 1 and in part acceded to by a very able writer in the “ Oriental 
tribe* Magazine.” * Colonel Tod is entitled to every respect, on account of his 

zeal for Oriental knowledge, anc{ the light he has thrown on a most interesting coun- 
try, almost unknown till Iris time ; and the anonymous writer is so evidently a master 
of his subject, that it is possible he may be familiar with instances unknown to 
me of the admission of foreigners into Hindd casts. Unless this be the case, 
however, I am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can only show 
*my estimation of those who maintain it, by assigning my reasons at length. If 
the supposition be, that the whole Hindd people spiyng from the same root with 
the Scythians, before those nations had assumed their distinctive peculiarities, I 
’'shall not conceive myself called on to discuss the question ; but if such a union 
is said to have taken place within the historic period, I shall be inclined to 
doubt the fact. The admission of strangers into any of the twice-born classes was 
a thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not have taken place within the 
period to which the records of his time extended. No trace of the alleged amal- 
gamation remained in Alexander’s time ; for though he and his followers visited 
India after having spent two years in Scythia, they discovered no resemblance be- 
tween any parts of those nations. Tho union must therefore have taken place 
within a century or two before our era, or at some later period. This is the sup- 
position on which Colonel Tod has gone in some places, though in others he mentions 
Scythian immigrations in the sixth century before Christ, and others at more remote 
periods. 

That there were Seytluan irruptions into India before those of the Moguls 
under Chengls KMn, is* so probable, that the slightest evidence would induce us 
to believe them to have occurred; and we may be satisfied with ^he proofs 
afforded us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of India 
under their dominion ; hut the admission of a* body of foreigners into the 
proudest of the Hindu classes, and that after the line had been as completely 
drawn as it was in the Code of Menu, is so difficult to imagine, that the most 
direct and clear proofs are necessary to substantiate it. Now, what are the 
proofs?— 

1. That four of the Rdjptit tribes have a fable about their descent, from which, if 
all Hindti fables had a meaning, wc might deduce that they came from the west, and 
that they did not know their real origin. 

2. That some of the RAjpfits certainly did come from the west of the Indus. 

3. That the religion and maimers of the RAjpiits resemble those of the 
Scythians- 

• 4, That the names of some of the R&jpdt tribes are Scythian, 

the * Th ^ thei t W6re> by ancieut * ut ko rit tes, Indo-Sc^thians on the Lower Mas in 

A That there were white Huns in Upper Tndia in the time cf (Was Indieo. 
Pleu8tea(sixth century). 

• Vol iv. p, 83, and toL vfit n, i® 
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?. That De Guignes mentions, on 'Chinese authorities, the conquest of the 
country on the Indus by a body of Yue-chi or Get», and that there are still Jits 
on both sides of that giver. 

1. The first of these arguments is not given as conclusive ; and it is obvious that 
native tribes, as well as foreign, might be ignorant of their pedigree, or might 
wish to improve it by a fable, even if known. The scene of the fable carries us 
no nearer to Scythia than Abu, in the north* of GuzeiAt ; and few, if any, of 
the tribes which Colonel Tod describes as Scythians belong to the four to whom 
only it applies. 

2. The great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps the only one, 
which came from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Crishna, and of the purest 
Hindi! descent. There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the 
Indus after the death of Crishna. One division (the Sama) certainly came from 
the west, in the seventh or eighth century, but {hey were Hindiis before they 
crossed the Indus ; and many of those who still remain on the west, though now 
Mahometans, ats allowed to be of Hindii descent. 8 Alexander found two bodies 
of Indians west of the Indus, --one in Paropamisus, and one near the sea ; and } 
though both were small and unconnected, y£t the last-mentioned alone is suffi- 
cient to account for all the immigrations of KAjpiits into India, without supposing 
aid from Scythia. 

3. If the .religion and manners of any of the Rdjputs resemble those of the 
Scythians, they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hindiis. Their 
language also is Hindii, without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been ascertained). 
I have not heard of any part of their religion, either, that is not purely Hindii. 
In fact, all the points in which they are said to resemble the Scythians are com- 
mon to alt the Rdjpiits without exception, and most of them to the whole Hifldii 
race. On the other hand, the points selected as specimens of Scythian manners 
are for the most part common to all rude nations. Many, indeed, are expressly 
brought forward as Scandinavian or German ; although an identity of manners 
between those nations and the eastern Scythians is still to be proved, even 
supposing their common origin. 

Ijl instead of searching for minute points of resemblance, wc compare the general 
character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things less 
alike. 

The Scjfthian is short, square-built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high 
cheekbones, and long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which point upwards. 
His home is a tent j his occupation, pasturage ; his food, flesh, cheese, and other 
productions of his flocks ; his dress is of skins or wool ; his habits are. active, 
hardy, roving, and restless. The R&jpiit, again, is tall, comely, loosely built, 
and, when not excited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in a house, and clad in 
thin showy fluttering garments ; he lives on grain, is devoted to the posses- 
sion of land, never moves but from necessity ; and though ofterf in or near the 
desert, he never engages in the care of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
classes. * 

4. Resemblances of name, uifless numerous and supported by other circum- 
stances, are* the very lowest sort of evidence ; yet in this case-, we have hardly 
even them. Except Jit,, which will be adverted to, the strongest resemblance is 
in the name of a now obscure bribe called Hiin to that of the hord^ which the 
Romans called Huns ; or to that of the great nation of the Turks, once called by 
the Chinese Hien-yun or Hiong-nou. The Hiins, though now almost extinct, were 
once ot some Bonsaqaence, being mentioned in some ancient inscriptions ; but there 
is nothing besides their name to connect them either with the Huns or the Hiong* 

8 Tod, Toll, p. 86; rottfoger, pp. 802, 393; Ayeen Aobery, rol it p. 132. ^ 
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nau. It might seem ah argument against the HindA origin of the RAjpAts, tha 
the names of few of their tribes are explainable in Sanscrit. But are they explain- 
able in any Tartar language ? and are. all names confessedly HindA capable of 
explanation ? 

6. We may admit, without hesitation, that there were Scythians on the Indn$ 
Scythian set- * n the second century, but it is not apparent how this advances us a 
tier* in India, single step towards thfeir transformation into RAjpAts : there have long 
been Persians and Afghans and English in India, but none of them have found a 
place among the native trilxja. 

6, Cosmas, a mere mariner, was not likely to be accurate in information about 

the upper parts of India; and the White Huns (according to Do Guignes 4 ) were* 
Turks, whose capital was 'Organj or Khiva : it docs not seem improbable, there- 
fore, that he confounded the (N*tie with the Huns ; but Ids evidence, even if taken 
literally, only goes ’to prove that the name of Hun was known in Upper India ; 
and, along with that, it proves that up to the sixth century the people who bore it 
had not merged in the RAjputs. • 

7. The account of De Guignes has every appearance of truth. It not only ex- 

plains the origin of the Scythians oh the Indus, but shows us what became of them, 
and affowls the best proof that they were not swallowed up in any of the Hindi! 
classes. 5 The people called the Yue-chi by the Chinese, Jits by the Tartars, and 
Getcs or Getic ty some of our writers, were a considerable nation in the centre of 
Tartary as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the second century More Christ 
they were driven from their original seats on the borders of China by the Hiong- 
nou, with whom they had always been in enmity. About 126 B.c. a division of them 
conquered KhorAsAn in Persgi ; anil about the same time the HA, another tribe 
whTjm they had dislodged in an early part of their advance, took Bactria from the 
Greeks. In the first years of the Christian era, the Yue-chi came from some of their 
conquests in Persia into the country on the Indus, which is correctly described by 
the Chinese historians. This* portion of them is represented to have settled there ; 
and accordingly, when Tamerlane (who was accustomed to fight the Jits in Tartary) 
arrived at the Indus, he recognised his old antagonists in their distant colony. 6 
They still bear the name of Jits or Jats, 7 and are still numerous on both 
sides of the Indus, forming the peasantry of the PqnjAb, the RAjpAt country, 
Hind, and the east of BgldchistAn ; and, in most places, professing the Mussulman 
religion. # 

The only objection that has been brought forward to the Getic origin of the 
Jats is, that they are included in some lists of the RAjpAt tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure HindAs ; but Colonel Tod, from whom we learn the fact, destroys 
the effect of it, by stating 8 that, though their name is in the list, they are never con- 
sidered as RAjpAts, and that no RAjpAt would intermarry with them. In another 
place,* he observes that (except for one very ambiguous rite) they were ** utter 
aliens to the Hifidd theocracy,” and he himself maintains that they are descended 
from the Get®, Their language, however, if it proves to be unmixed HindA, will 
furnish a strong though not insuperable objection. • 

It is a more natural way of connecting the immfgration of RAjpAts from the west 
with the invasion of the Get®, to suppose that part of the tribes who are recorded 
to have crossed the Indus at an early period, and who probably were those found 
t in the south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from Scythia, and 


* Vol, «. p. 825. 

De Guignes, IlUtmre t to Hunt, vol. ii p. 41 ; 
tvt «til! more, Aanttmie du Inscriptions, voL 
xxv., with the annexed paper, by D'Anville. 

* Hhtirf ud din, quoted by De Guignes, Academic 
des Inscription*, voL xxv. p. 82. 

* Noym which ia the name of a tribe near 


Agra, not ndfr under discussion, (8ir & EUiot» 
in his Supplement to the Indian Glot&a/ry. m ain* 
tains that the Jats of the Iudfti and the Jits Of 
Bhurtjx>or are ol the same origin.— En.] 

• VoL Up. 180. 
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driven baqk to their ancient seats to join their brethren, from whom, in religion 
and cast, they had never separated. * 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but that 
the R&jpiits are all pure Hindiis. 


APPENDIX III. 


ON THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 


Before we examine the account of India given by the Greeks, it is necessary to 
ascertain of what country they speak when they make use of that name. 

Most of the waiters about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region to the 
south of the main ridge of Caucasus, and near the Indus, Indians ; and Jndift 
also mention another Indian tribe or nation, who inhabited the sea-shore on the west by 
on the western side of the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied a thoI ^ lver lmiuft 
territory stretching for 150 ftiiles west from the river, but narrow from north 
to south. A great tract of country lay between their territories, and was inhabited 
by a people foreign to their race. Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lower part of its course, there were other Indian tribes, though less considerable 
than those two. 

The Indians on the sea-shore were named Oritae and Arabitas, and arc recognised 
by Major t Itennell as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus. Tkcir 
country was the narrow tract between the mountains of Beldchistdn and the sea, 
separated from Mdkrdn on the west by the range of hills which form Cape Arboo, 
and on which still stands the famous Hindi! temple of Hingl6z. 

The Indians whom Herodotus includes within the safS-apics of Darius, arc, probably, 
the more northern ones under Caucasus, for he expressly declares, that those 
on the south were independent of the Persian monarchy. 1 It is proved by Major 
Itennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the desert east of the 
Indus ; * and he seems to h&ve had no conception of the extent of the country, and 
no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjected to Persia. 8 The other 
Greek writers, though they speak of Indians beyond the Indus, strictly limit India 
to the eastern side of that river. Arrian, who has called the mountaineers Indians, 
from the place where Alexander entered Paropamisus, yet when he comes to the 
Indus says, “ This river Alexander crossed at daybreak with his ^army into the 
land of the Indians,” and immediately begins a description of the people of that 
country. 4 

In the course of this description he again explicitly declares that the Indus is the 
western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea. 8 

In his “ Indica,” also, he desires his reader to consider that only as India which 


# Thalia, 101, 102. 

* T^IncUaLi east of the Indus constantly main- 
tained to the followed of Alexander that they had 
never befove been invaded (by human conquerors 
at lolft), an assertion which they could not have 
ventured if they had just been delivered from the 
yoke of Persia. Arrian, also, in aisctissing the 
alleged brosion*of Bacchus, Hercules, Sesostris, 
S em f ramis, wad Cyrus, denies them all except the 
mythological ones ; and Strabo denies even those, 
adding that the Persians hired mercenaries from 
India, but never invaded it (Arrian, Indica, 8, 


9 ; Strabo, lib. xv., near the beginning. See also 
Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 128, edition of 1604.) 

I have not been able to discover tbe grounds on 
which it is sometimes said that the Persians were 
in possession of India as far as the Jumna or 
Ganges. The weighty opinion of Major Rennell, 1 
(which, however, applies only to the Paid Ab) rests 
on the single argument of the great tribute said 
to have been paid by the Indians, which he him- 
self proves to have been overstated. Weouraphy 
Of Herodotus, p. 30 5.) 

4 Sxpeditio AUxandri , lib. v. cap. 4. 

• Ibid. lib. v. cap. 6, 
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lies east of tbe Indus, and those who inhabit that country as the Indians of whom 
be in about to speak.* 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the writers on India, is as decided 
in pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from the mountains to 
he sea ; and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion. 7 , 

Pliny* indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of Gedrosia, Arachosia, 
Aria, and Paropamisus tb belong tc* India ; but this would include about two-thirds 
f Persia. • 

The Sanscrit writer? confirm the opinion of the Greeks, regarding the Indus as 
the western boundary of their country, and classing the nations beyond it with the 
Yavanas and other barbarians. There is, indeed, a universally acknowledged tradi-* 
ion, that no Hindi! ought to cross that river ; 8 and its inconsistency with the 
practice even of early times is st proof of its great ailtiquity. 

Indians to the ^ * 8 c * cftr > thcfefoTe, that the Indians beyond the Indus were few 
west of the and detached ; and we will now see what account is given of them 
Indus, by the ancients, beginning our survey from the north* 

Arrian, in the commencement, of liis “ Indica,” mentions the Assaceni and the 
Astaccni, as Indian nations in the mountains between the Indus and the Cophenes, 
but he distinguishes them from the other Indians as being less in size and fairer in 
complexion. He excludes them (as has been shown} from his general description 
of the Indians ; and neither in his “ Expedition of Alexander.” nor in his “ Indica,” 
does he allude to Bramins among them, or mention anything in their customs of a 
marked Hindi! character. He says that they had been subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Modes, and finally to the Persians. It does not appear from 
Arrian that there were any Indians to the south of the Oophenes (or river of Cabul), 
and it might l>e inferred from Strabo that there were none between the ^aroparai- 
sadse and the Orituo until after Alexander’s time ; 0 but as Arrian mentions other 
tribes on the Lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the 
two territories, and did not mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the 
Persian bank. 

The Oritie, according to Arrian, 10 were an Indian nation, who extended for about 
lfiO miles parallel to the sea. They wore the dress and arms of the other Indians, 
but differed from them in language and manners. 

They (those near tbe Jndus at least) must have been e&sentially Indian ; for Sam- 
bus, the chief of the branch of hills which run down to the river in the north of 
bind, is represented as being much under the influence of the Bramins. 

. It will throw some light on the tribes that occupied the west bank of the Indus 
in former times, to point out its present inhabitants. 

The mount ains under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by the con- 
tinuation of Mount tmaus, which forms the range of Solim&n, and the Indus, are 
inhabited by a people of Indian descent, now subject to Afghan tribes, who have 


• Indica, cap. ii — “ But the part from the Indus 
towards the east, let that he India, and let those 
Iwho inhabit itj be the Indiana " • 

1 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 473, 474, eel 1587. In 
lib. xt. p. 497, he ogam mentions the Indus os 
the eastern boundary of Persia. 

* See a verm on this subject quoted in Colonel 
Wilford‘« Essay on Caucasus (Asiatic AwarcKe*, 

# voL vi. p. 685). The Colonel, who is anxious to 
extend the early possessions of the Hindus, en- 
deavours to prove that the Indus meant in this 
verse is tbe river of Ktfiua (one of its tributary 
streams) ; that the main Indus may have changed 
its bed ; that the prohibition was only against 
crossing the Indus, and not against passing to the 
other ride by going round its source ; and finally, 
that, la modem times, the prohibition is disre- 


garded : but he never denies the existence of the 
restriction, or asserts that it was not at one time 
attended to. 


• Lib »xv. p 474. The passage states, from 
Eratosthenes, that at the time of Alexander’s in- 
vasion, the Indus was the boundary of India and 
Ariana, and that the Persians possessed all the 
country to the west of the river ; but that, after- 
wards, the Indians received a considerable part of 
Tarsia from the Macedonians. He explains the 

' Jtexmdri, Ub. vt a ad; Into* 

cap. XXV, ; 
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conquered t He territory in comparatively recent times . 11 The upper part of the 
mountains farther north is possessed by the CAflrs, another pation who, from the 
elose connexion between their language and Sanscrit, appear to be of the Indian 
race. Their religion, however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance whatever to 
that of the Hindiis. 

Throughout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the^rangc of 
Caucasus to the sea? the greater part of the •original population are Jats, whose 
descent from the Get® has been discussed in Appendix II., but who speak an Indian 
language, and are now classed with the Indians by their western neighbours. The 
hills which bonnd that plain on the west are everywhere held by tribes of a differ- 
« ent origin. Some of the so-called Indians are Hindiis, but the greater part are 
converts to the Mahometan reUgion. The above description comprehends the 
whole erf the country of the ancient Orit®. • 

If from a general view of these accounts, ancient and modern, we were to 
speculate on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps, appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains 
were of the same race as the Hindiis, but never converted to the Braminical re- 
ligion, and that they may have occupied thei» present seats before the period at 
which the first light breaks on the history of their brethren in the plains : but 
it is enough to allude to so Vhguc a conjecture . 12 The Indian races in the plains 
probably crossed from India at different periods. Notwithstanding the religious 
prohibition and the testimony of Strabo, it is difficult to believe that the easy 
communication afforded by a navigable river would not lead the inhabitants of 
whichever neighbouring country was first peopled and civilized to spread over 
both banks. I am therefore led to think the occupation of the western bank 
by the Indians began very early, the neighbouring countries on that side being 
scarcely peopled even now. The emigration towards the mouth of the Indus, 
"which seems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may possibly be that 
alluded to in the ancient legends about the flight of Crishna’s family. A branch 
of this tribe certainly came from the west into Sind ten centuries ago ; and other 
divisions, still retaining their religion and cast, have passed over into Guzer&t in 
later times . 11 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the west of the 
Indus, it is desirable to advert to a part of Alexander’s route through the adjoining 
countries. 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be admitted to be HerAt), and 
proceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal city of the 
Zarang»i, which is recognised in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital of SistAn. 
He thence directed his inarch towards Bactria, and on his way received the sub- 
mission of the Drang®, the Gedrosians, and the Arachotians. He then came to the 
Indians bordering on the Arachotians. Through all these nations he suffered much 
from snow and want of provisions. He next proceeded to Cautasus, at the foot 
of which he founded Alexandria, and afterwards crossed the mountains into 
Bactria. 1 * 


The Drang® are probably the same as the Zarang® ; Arachotia is explained 
by Strabo 15 to extend to the Indus; and Gedrosia certainly lay along the sea. 


thetadians described by Arrian, who extend 

J®** & Cophenes, probably the river of 
Panjehfcr. north of CAbuL 

« pThfe object is discussed in Mr. Muir’s 
Santera Text*, vol it pp. 867-870. Hind* writers 
Jewgniseii mwfot the tribes to the west of the 
Indos as derailed Kshatriyaa, and they oonsi- 
desed some of them, as e.g. the Kambojas, to 

*■ Colonel Tod, veil pp. 86,86; volilpp.220 


(note) 812. Captain M'Mnrdo, Bombay Transac- 
tions, vol. it p. 219. *' 

In speaking of the Hindis above, I do not al- 
lude to the modem emigrants now found scat- 
tered through the countries on the west of the 
Indus as far as Moscow; neither do I discuss what 
other settlements of mat people may have been 
effected between the rime of Alexander and the 
present day. 

14 Arrian, lib. iii cap. xrviii 
» Lib. xl p. 866, edition of 1687. 
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There are two ways from Sistfin to Bactria-Mme by Herit, and the other hy the 
pass of Hindil Cush, north of Cdbul, the mountains between those points being 
impassable, especially in winter, when this march took place. 16 Alexander took 
the eastern road ; and if he had marchecl direct to Baetria, as might be supposed 
from the preceding passage, he could have met with no snow at any time of the # 
year, un^l he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he most have left 
Gedrosia very far to his right. Its is possible, therefore (especially as the mur- 
derer of wjiom he was in pursuit was made over to him by the Indians l7 ), * that 
he continued his purrfhit through ShorAbak and the valley of BolAn (the route 
adopted by Mr. Conolly “) ; and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have 
been about DAdcr, which, although at a distance from the Indus, is on the plain 
of that river, and may not improbably have been inhabited by an Indian race. 
From this place, his journey to Mount Caucasus would have lain through a country 
as sterile, and at that season as cold, as Caucasus itself. It is equally probable, 
however, that Alexander did not extend his journey so far to the south ; and*, in 
that case, the Indians would be (as they are assumed to be by tfurtius 1 ®) those 
called Paropamisadse immediately under Mount Caucasus, within or near whose 
boundary Alexandria certainly was imilt. 20 The vicinity of this people shows that 
Alexandria could not have been farther west than CAbul, which, indeed, is also proved 
by f the fact of Alexander’s returning to it on his 'vfay from Baetria to India, n 
He took seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Curtins ; fifteen accord- 
ing to Strabo, from Alexandria to Adraspa, a city in Bactriana ; and ten to 
cross the mountains in returning, according to Arrian. Captain Bumes, with 
none of the encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross the mountains 
on the road from CAbul to Balkh, which is comparatively shorter and easier 
than any more western pas9. # As far as this site for Alexandria, rather Jthan one 
farther west, we are borne out by the high authority of Major Kennell ; but that 
author (the greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect information 
then possessed about the stream that runs from Ghazni to CAbul, the Gdmal, 
and the Kurram, has framed out of those three an imaginary river, which he 
supposes to run from near BAmiAn to the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of 
Attoc. This he calls the Cophenes, and, in consequence, places the scene of Alex- 
ander’s operations and the seat of the Indian mountaineers to the south of the CAbul 
river, and at a distance from the range of Caucasus or -Paropamisus. Strabo, 
however, expressly says \hat Alexander kept as near as he could to the northern 
mountains, that he might cross the Choaspcs (which falls into the Cophenes) 
and the other rivers as high up as possible. Arrian makes him cross the Cophenes, 
and then proceed through a mountainous country, and over three other rivers 
which fell into the Cophenes, before he reaches the Indus, In his “Indica,” 
also, he mentions the Cophenes as bringing those three rivers with it, and joining 
the Indus in Peucatiotis. It is only on the north bank of the CAbul river that 
three such rivers can be found ; and even then there will be great difficulty 
in fixing their names, for in Arrian’s own two lists he completely changes 
the names of two. Nor is this at all surprising, for most rivers in that 
part of the country have no name, but are called after some town or country on 
their banks, and not always after the same. Thus the river called by some the 
KAshkAr river is the KAmeh with Lieutenant Macartney, the CheghAnserAi in 
Baber’s Commentaries, and is often called the Biver of Cunner by the inhabitants 
nrf the neighbouring country. 

** See Clinton’s I'cuti, b.o. 330. Darius was *• Quintus Curtiua, lib. vil can «* 

-twl Alexander reached Baetria in 80 Arrt*« uk 

*uprk 

farni^ r by the ma rch of Lord 

Keanu’s army. the Asiatic Society qfCatcttfia,volY* pi. 


“ Alexander was probably atBegrim, 25 miles 
* 10111 tAbuL the mins of which am 
described in a memoir bv Hr. 


uum v wj f ™ 

' Since made 
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The Soastes would seem to be the river of SwAt ; but then thcTC is no river left 
for the Gurseus, which is between the Soastes and Indus. k Major Renncll, on a 
different theory, supposes the Guraeus to be the CAbul river itself ; but both of 
Arrian's accounts make the Guraeus fall into the Cophenes, which afterwards falls 
into the Indus. 

The CAbul river, therefore, must be the Cophencs, and the Indians are uyder the 
mountains between jt, its upper branch (the Pun j shir river), and the Indus. 

Alexander’s proceedings in India are so well known that they cannot be too 
slightly touched 1 on. After an advance to the Hyphasis, bfc turned to the south- 
west, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely seen tho 
skirts of India. He made no attempt to establish provinces ; but, as he intended 
to return, he adopted exactly tho same policy as that employed by the D^Ani 
Shah in after times. He made a party in the ^country by dispossessing some 
chiefs and transferring their territory to their rivals ,* thus leaving all power in the 
hands of persons whoso interest induced them to uphold his name and conciliate 
his favour. t 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return ; and his troops 
in the nearest parts of Persia would always add. to the influence of his partisans. 

The adherence of Porus and other princes* who were in a manner set up by the 
Macedonians, ought tbereforefto be no matter of surprise. * * 

We now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were intended to 
apply ; but we must still be cautious how we form any further opinions Description of 
regarding that people, on Greek authority alone. India. 

The ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution. Arrian says 
that he shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Authorities. 
Aristobulps alone ; and in them only when they agree ; 22 and Strabo, in a vtry 
judicious dissertation on the value of the information existing in his time, observes 
that the .accounts of the Macedonians are contradictory and inaccurate, and that 
those of litter travellers are of still less value from the character of the authors, 
who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except gain . 23 We may 
however, give full credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners and 
institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in ancient Hindii books. 
We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts as are 
consistent with these two sources of information ; but we must pass by all state- 
ments which are not supported by those tests or borne out f>y their own appearance 
of truth. * 

If, however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, and 
those which are contrary to the course of nature, we shall find more reason to 
admire the accuracy of the early authors, than to wonder at the mistakes into which 
they fell in a country so new and so different from their own, and where they 
had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through the medium of 
more languages than one . 24 Their accounts, as far as they go, of the manners and 
habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate knowledge almost 
as well as those of most modern travellers prior to the institution of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, ♦ 

Asa example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
presents itself in the first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
hitherto adopted. 


» of Jlex<mder. 

■—»*»**> 

*» OM ffirt ta. oonvwwxl through throe ii 


are two that obviously suggest themselves ; it is 
not so easy to oonjecture for what languages the 
third interpreter was required { Probably a con - 
neoting link would he required between Persian 
and Indian. --E d.] 
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They are well aware of the division into* classes, and of the functions of most 
Division into them ; but, by confounding some distinctions occasioned by civil 
clam*. employment with those arising from that division, they have increased 
the number from five (including the handicraftsmen, or mixed class) to seven. 
This number is produced by their supposing the king’s councillors and assessors 
to fcrm f a distinct class from the Bramins ; by splitting the class Of Veisya into 
two, consisting of shepherds and ‘husbandmen ; by introducing* a cast of spies; 
and by omitting the servile class altogether. With these exceptions, the classes 
are in the state described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that still 
subsisting. 

Their first cast is that oE the Sophists, or religious and literary class, of whose 
peculiar occupations they give a correct view.'* But they do not clearly understand 
the extent of the Bramin cast^and have, perhaps, confonnded the Bramins 28 with 
the monastic orders. * 

The first mistake originates in their ignorance of the fourfold division of a 
Bramin’s life. Thus they speak of men who had been for many years Sophists, 
marrying and returning to common life ; (alluding probably to a student who, 
having completed the austerities of* the first, period, liecomcs a householder *, ) and 
they suppose, as has been mentioned; that those who were the king’s councillors 
tttyd judges formed a separate class. It is evident, also, that they classed the 
Bramins who exercised civil and military functions with the casts to whom those 
employments properly belonged. They describe the Sophists as the most honoured 
class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing tbeir prayers to the support 
of the state. They inform us that their assistance is necessary at all private 
sacrifices ; and correctly describe them as having ceremonies performed for 
tlufin while yet in the womb, 27 as undergoing a strict education, and as passing 
a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of rushes (cusa grass), or skins 
(deer skins) ; during which time they listen to their instructors in silcnce.and with 
respect. 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty-seven, which is the 
greatest age to which Menu (Chap. TIT. 1) permits it in any case to extend. 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present and future state 
is in a perfectly Bramin spirit. They place their idea of perfection in independ- 
ence on everything external, and indifference to death or life, pain or pleasure. 
They consider this life as that of a child just conceived, and that real life does 
not begin until what we call death. Their only care, therefore, is about their 
future state. They deny the reality of good and evil, and say that men are not 
gratified or afflicted by external objects, but by notions of their own, as in a 
dream. 2 * 

They appear to have possessed separate villages as early as the time of Alex- 
ander ; to have already assumed the military character on occasions, and to have 
defended themselves with that fury and desperation which sometimes still cha- 
racterises Hindiis. 29 Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited by their 
instigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break the peace he 
had concluded with that conqueror. 30 Strabo Mentions a sect called Pramn®, 
who were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided the Bramins for 
their attention to physics and astronomy. He considers them as a separate dass, 

# ” Arrian (lib. vi. cap. xvt) explains that the 97 See p. 48 ; and Menu, ii. 26, 27. 

Brandne are the Sophist* of the Indians; and the “ 

two term* are used indiscriminately both by him 
and Strabo. 

* Froip this charge I must exempt Nearchua, 
who saems to have liail a clear conception of - the 
division of the Bramins into religious and secular 
. Strabo, fib. xv. p. 429, ed. 1667. 


T »traoOj iu>. xv. p. 490, ed. 1587. 

“ Arrian’s Expad. Alexmd. lib. vt can vii 
Similar instances of the vojnikary conflagration 
of cities, and the devotion of then* Uveal*? the 
inhabitants, are furnished in Indian history down 
to modem times. * 

90 Arrian, lib- vi cap. xvi. 
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but they were probably Bramins themselves, only attached to a particular school 
of philosophy.” 

Religious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Brachmanes, 
Germanes, and Sophists ; but it does not very clearly appear whether they Ascetics, 
were merely Bramins in the two last stages of their lifo, or whether they were 
members of regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities nfight be 
reconciled to the third portion of a Bramin’s life, when he becomes an anchoret ; 
but their ostentatious mortifications, their living in bodips, and several other 
circumstances, lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic 
orders. The best description of these ascetics is given by Onesicritus , 88 who was 
sent by Alexander to convert with them, in consequence of their refusing to 
come to him. He found fifteen persons about two miles from the city, 
naked, and exposed to a burning sun ; some sitting, .some standing, and some lying, 
but all remaining immovable from morning till evening, in the attitudes they had 
adopted. 

He happened first to address himself to Cal anus , 33 whom he found lying on 
stones. Calanus received him with that affectation of independence which religious 
mendicants still often assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told him that 
if he wished to converse witji him, he must throw off his clothes, and Sit down 
nfiked on the stones. While Onesicritus was hesitating, Mandanis, the oldest 
and most holy of the party, came up. He reproved Calanus for his arrogance, 
and spoke mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian 
philosophy, as far as their imperfect means of communication would admit. 3 * 
Arrian relates 85 that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis (whom he 
calls Dandamis) to attach himself to him as a companion ; but that Mandyiis 
refused, implying that India afforded him all he wanted while he remained in 
his earthly body, and that, when he left it, he should get rid of a troublesome 
companion. 

Calanus had his ambition less under control ; he joined Alexander in spite of 
the remonstrances of his fraternity, who reproached him for entering any other 
service but that of God . 38 He was treated with respect by the Greeks ,* but, 
falling sick in Persia, refused, probably from scruples of cast, to observe the regimen 
prescribed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence by the flames. 
Alexamdcr, after in vain opposing his intention, ordered him to be attended 
to the last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, which he dis- 
tributed among his friends before he mounted the pile. He was carried thither 
wearing a garland on his head in the Indian manner, and singing hymns in 
the Indian language, as he passed along. When he had ascended the heap of 
wood and other combustibles, which had been prepared for him, he ordered it to 
be set on fire, and met his fate with a serenity that made a great impression on the 
Greeks . 37 

Aristobulus 38 gives an account of two Sophists, one young and one old, both 
Brachmaneis, whom he met with at Taxila. The elder shaved, the younger 
wore his hair, and both were followed by disciples. As they passed through 
the streets they were received with reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum 
upon" them, and offering them cakes of sesamum and honey, Even when they 
came to Alexander’s table to sup in his company, they gave a lesson of reso- 

\ ” TOaon (Asiatic JRmarcha. voL xvii, p. 36 Seo Menu, iv. 63, quoted before, p. 14 
279), TUfiw 'derives their name from Pr&manika, a 87 A similar instance of self-immolation is re- 

tem applied to follower of thelogical school. toted by Strabo (lib. xv. p. 495, ed. of 1587), of 
• Strabo, lib. xv. p, 491. Zarmanochegus [S'ramap&chdrya?] an Indian of 

[Probably Kalvopa, as the Greeks gave him Bargosa, who had accompanied an embassy from 
the name from his first salutation to them. — E d. J . his own country to Augustus, and burned liinwdf 

** Strabo, Ub. xv. p. 492. . alive at Athena 

" SxpcA, Alexand. lib. vit oa$ U. « Strabo, Ub. xv. p. 491. 
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lution, withdrawing to a neighbouring spot, where the elder lay down exposed 
to the sun and rain, and the younger stood all day on one foot, leaning on a 
staff. 

Other accounts 19 describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping them- 
selves to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering the houses of 
the ricU, sitting down at their incals, and joining in their discourse; in short, con- 
ducting themselves wiih the*amc freedom which some persoriS of that description 
affect at the present tfay. They are also spokeu of as going naked in winter and 
summer, and passing their time under banyan trees, some of which, it is said, cover 
five acres, and are sufficient, to shelter 10,000 men. 

The practice of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, which is now confined 
to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Strabo, without any limitation to 
its use. " 

It is asserted of the ascetics that they reckoned it disgraceful to be sick, 40 and put 
an end to themselves when they fell into that calamity. Megasthcnes, however, 
asserts that the philosophers had no particular approbation of sufcide, but rather 
considered it as a proof of levity ; both the opinions of the learned, and the 
occasional practice of the people in that respect, seeming to bo much the same as 
they arc* now. % 

It is Megasthcnes who intuitions a class called Gerrnanes, of whom he treats as 
forming a distinct body from the Braehmanes. It has been thought that by this 
separate class he meant the monastic orders ; but the name he gives them appears, 
to be corrupted from Sramana, the appellation of the Bauddha and Jaina ascetics, 
which was written Sarnianos by later Greek authors. This is the more probable as 
Megasthenes’s experience was chiefly gained in Magadha, the cradle of Buddhism, 
and at the court of Sandracottus, whose grandson As6ca was a convdR to that 
religion, and was the means of establishing its supremacy not only in his own 
territories, but in a great portion of India. But although the name seems*borrowed 
from the Bauddhas, there is nothing in the description of the class which is not at 
least as applicable to the Bramins in the third and fourth periods of their life, or 
to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the Gerrnanes, he says, are a class called Hylobii, from 
living in the woods ; who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed in the bark 
of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days dn one 
posture. The king sends messengers to them to consult them, and to request their 
intercession with the. gods. 41 The next, class in honour among the Gerrnanes he 
states to bo the physicians, whose habits seem to correspond with those of the 
Brmnins of the fourth stage. They live in houses with great abstinence, but without 
the extreme austerity of the Hylobii. They however exercise themselves in labour 
and endurance, and sit whole days without the least change in their position. 
Some of them admit women to share in their meditations, but on a condition of 
strict chastity; a practice which, though known to the Hindii monastic "orders, 
seems to suit best with those of the Bauddhas. As physicians, their practice 
resembles that of their modern successors. They rely most on diet and regimen, 
and next on external applications, having a great distrust of more powerful modes 
of treatment. Like their successors, also, they employ charms in aid of their 
medicines, lie says that the Germancs perform magical rites and divination, 
, and likewise conduct the ceremonies connected with the dead ; some wandering 
about the towns and villages, and others leading a more refined and settled life? 


** Strabo, lib. xv. y>. 492. 

Probably as benig a proof of guilt in a former 
fltyto of exist* nco. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 408 . 

41 tana pare this with option of the third 

portion of a Brauun’s life in Menu, quoted in p. 


15 . Hylobios ia a litoral translation of Vina* 
prastha, “dweller in the woods," which is the 
u«u*d designation of a Br&min in the third stage. 
(Calcutta Oriental Mag, March, 182 T.) 
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There is nothing in all this that appeftrs to be peculiar to the Batuldhas. It is 
probable that Megasthenes, although aware of the distinction between that sect, 
the Bramins, and the monastic orders, had no accurate notion of the points on 
which they differed ; and it is not unlikely that the other early Greek writers 
may have fallen into a similar confusion, It is, indeed, a remarkable circum- 
stance that the religion of Buddha should never have been expressly noticed 
by those authors, though it had existed for •two ^centuries before Alexander, 
and was destined in a century more to be the dominant religion of India, 
The only explanation^ is, that the appearance and manners *of its followers were 
not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to distinguish them from the mass of the 
people. 

It is declared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter- 
marry, and that it was not permitted for men of 1 one cast to exercise the em- 
ployment of another, but that ail might become Sophists in whatever class they 
were bora. 

Such is the present state of the monastic orders ; but whether they had so 
early assumed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that Bramins 
could be householders, counsellors, and judges, Inight on occasion carry arms, or 
practise other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by* Bramins 
previously so employed, with the admission of all casts, must remain a doubtful 
question. 42 

There is nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the ^ 
btidras seem already to have lost tlieir character of a servile class. ‘* ai 

Arrian 42 mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, as 
with the Lacedemonians, he says, no native can be a slave ; but, unlike Absence of # 
the Laceflemonians, they keep no other people in servitude. Strabo, slavery, 
who doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 
of the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the exist- 
ence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which slavery appeared 
among the Siidras may have deceived the Greeks, accustomed to so different a 
system at home ; but it is still more probable that the remains of the servile condi- 
tion of the Siidras, which subsisted in Menu’s time, may have disappeared entirely 
before that of Alexander. 

The number of independent governments seems to have*becn as great as at other 
times. Alexander, in his partial invasion, met with many ; and Me- Number and ex- 
gasthenes heard that in ail India there were 118. Many of these may tout of the dif- 
liave been very inconsiderable ; but some (the Trash for instance) * urent Btates * 
possessed great kingdoms. Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as in 
Meuu’s time, and the Circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics 
and aristocracies can easily be explained without supposing anything different 
from what now exists. There have always been extensive tracts without any 
common head, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villages ; 
in troubled times, also, towns have often for a long period carried on their own 
government. 44 All these would be called republics by the Greeks, who would 
naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home. But 

w Before quitting the subject of the confusion 124, ed 1604, where he adds many extravagances 
made by the ancients between the Bramins and about their equality and republican institutions, 
monastic orders, it may be observed that some ** Among those of tbe first description were the 
modern writers, even of those l>est acquainted Sikhs (before Ran jit Sing’s ascendency), whom m 

with the distinction, have not marked it in their Mr. Foster, though familiar with Indian govern* 

works; so that it is often difficult to ascertain ments, describes as being under a democracy ; i,he 

from their expressions which they allude to in chiefs of Hhdkhdwet ; and various other petty 

each case. For much information relating to confederacies of chiefs. Of single villages, the 

the ancient accounts of the Hindi! priesthood and Sdndis and Grdaias mentioned by .Sir .John Mai* 

religion, see Colebxooke, Asiatic Atieartfu*, voJt cohn (Account of Mdlw a, voL i. p. 608) furnish 

uc. p. <96. examples. The some author alludes to towns in 

41 /Mdses, cap. x. See also Diodorus, lib. ii. p. a state such as has been mentioned. 
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what their authors had particularly in * view were the independent villages, 
which were in reality republics, and which would seem aristocratic or demo- 
cratic as the village community was great or small in proportion to the other 
inhabitants. 45 A more perfect example of such villages could not be found than 
existed but lately in Hariana, a country contiguous to those occupied by the 
Cathaei* and Malli in Alexander’s time. One of these (Biw&ni) required, in 
1809, a regular siege by a large British force, and would prpbably have opposed 
to the Macedonians as obstinate a resistance as Sangala or any of the villages 
in the adjoining districts, which make so great a figure in the operations of 
Alexander. 


, The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggerated. Porus, one of 
several who occupied the Panj&b, is said to have had 200 elephants, 300 chariots, 
4,000 horse, and 30,000 cliicierft infantry, which, as observed by Sir A. Burnes, is 
(substituting guns for chariots') exactly the establishment of Ran jit Sing, who is 
master of the whole Pan jab, and several other territories. 4 * 1 
The most that we can concede to Arrian Would be, that the armies which he 
speaks of as permanent were the whole of the tumultuary forces which any of 


those princes could, in case of necessity, bring into the field. The numbers alleged 
by Pliny .are beyond probability, even on that or any other supposition. The four- 
fold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots, and elephants) was the same as 
that of Menu ; but Strabo makes a sextuple division, by adding the commissariat 
and naval department. The soldiers were all of the military class, were in constant 
pay during war and peace, and hail servants to perform all duties not strictly mili- 
tary. Their horses and arms were supplied by the state (an arrangement very 
unlike that usually adopted now). It is stated, repeatedly, that they never ravaged 


48 See the account of townships in the chapter 
on revenue, p. <57. 11 extract tiio following in- 
te resting remarks from Mr, E. Thomas's paper on 
the Bah kiugs of Sauruslitra * ‘ There is «v u lenco 
sufficient to the fact of the existence of republics 
in India in early times, though but, few distinct 
details are extant as to their exact forms of con- 
stitution, The republic of which most frequent 
mention is made is that of VaisAli, wlucli is re- 
peatedly rot erred to in tli« Dulva, and casual in- 
dications are afforded of the power* jm^ebbod by 
the citizens in the time of 8.ikja, (Csotria de 
K-oros, As, Res, xx. U0, 72.)* iiomo cm ions in- 
formation on the general subject is also conveyed 
in the following passage from Csoiua do Korea* 
Analysis of this work, As. Res. x\. 00. 

14 4 The story of Diuubu, a minister (of state) and 
his King Hphags skyes-iHV, in I,U8-Hphag*ijSaiw. 
\ iueha). Dunibu eseaiiea to Yangs-pa-clum (Yju- 
btUi), and settles them He lint duUiuea to give 
his ad vieo in Ihoahwunbiy of the people them but 
afterwards renders thorn great service by*his pru- 
dent counsel. ... 

.** 4 The above-mentioned Dunibu is made chief 
tribune there, and alter his death his second son, 
Hw eider son retires to Kajagrilm in Magadha.’ 

44 Further notices of the republic of VaiSdli are 
to be found in * Foe Kouo ki,’ from which the 
following may be cited as throwing light on the 
InteixiBting question of the government of these 
KhIiim :--- 4 U sagit ici des hubitaiw do la vilio de 
l’hi che li (VorSali), lesquels fonuaient une re- 
pubhque et s’appolaiont on Sanscrit latchtchiwi 
on Litehhe dan* la transcription tTiinotau. Tchu 
«h tohhe enguiffe done tousles Litchtcliiwi 0 u la 
reunion des Li toll he,’ (Klaproth, p. U-iO ) \ train 
(Klaproth, note riii Les Ik c.c Rot* p. 261) • * H 
pamit que quoiqne les liabitansdo VaiftUi enfant 
W form* do gouvoineiueut ropublicaino ils 
avaieut pourtant aussi un roi. L es deux rois do 

notro texts sout done A tcht Uu de Magadha, et 


celuiqui 6tait chef de l'&atdesLitchftebu Litcli- 
tehiwi de Vai&H.’”— E».] 
k ’ As an exaggerated opinion appears to be 
sometimes entei tamed of the extent of the terri- 
tories and dependencies of foius, it may be worth 
while to state the limits assigned to them by 
Arrian and Strabo. Ilia western boundary was 
the Hydaspes. Beyond that river, in the centre, 
was his mortal onemy Taxiles ; on the north of 
whoso dominions was Abissares, an independent 

I irincc whom Anion calls king of the mountain 
ndions ; 1 and on the south, Sopithes, another 
independent sovereign, in whose territories the 
bait range lay ; * so that Porus could possess no- 
thing to the west of the Hydaspes. On the north, 
his territory extended to the woods under the 
mountains ; * but it did not include the whole 
country between the Hydaspes and Aceeines, for, 
besides other tribes who might by possibility be 
dependent on Porus, there were the Gltmoanicee 
or (Hausai, who had thirty-seven large cities, and 
whom Alexander put under Porus ; * thereby add- 
ing much country to what he had before pos- 
sessed. 8 On the east, between the Aceaines and 
Hydraotes, he had another Poms, who was hie 
bitter enemy . ' * To t lie south-east of him were the 
C’athwi, and other independent nations, against 
whom he assisted Alexander,'* To the south were 
the Mall^ against whom Porus and Abiasares had 
once led their combined forces, with those of 
many others, and had been defeated.* 

From this it appears that the dominions of 
Pome wore all situated between the Hydaspes and 
Acesmes ; and that his immediate neighbours on 
every side were independent of him, and mos t of 
them at war with him. If he bad any depend- 
ents, they must have been between the rivers al- 
ready mentioned, where thereL were oerfcaanly 
different tribes ; but of those wf know that the 
Glauoantow were independent of him, and we have 
no reason to think the others were dependent 


1 ****• Iil >- 7;.°; P- 8 - a Strabo, lib. xv. p. 481. 8 Ibid. p. 480. * Arrian, Mb. v cap 20 

et Ibid. cap. 21. Ibid. cap. 2L T Ibid. cap. 22, 24. • Ibid. cap. 22. * P ‘ 

* i 
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the country, and that the husbandmen pursued their occupations undisturbed while 
hostile armies were engaged in battle. This, though evidently an exaggeration, is 
probably derived from the Hindi! laws of war recorded in Menu, which must have 
made- a strong impression on the Greeks, unaccustomed as they were to so mild 
and humane a system. 

The bravery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of fts supe- 
rior to that of the# other nations with whom *thcy had contended in Asia; and 
the loss acknowledged, though incredibly small, is much greater in the Indian 
battles than in those with Darius. Their arms, with the exception of fire-arms, 
were the same as at present. The ‘peculiar Indian bow, now only used in 
mountainous countries, which is drawn with the assistance of the feet, and 
shoots an arrow more than six feet long, is particularly described by Arrian, as 
are the long swords and iron spears, both of whidh are still occasionally in use. 
Tfieir powerful bits, and great management of their horses, were remarkable even 
then. 


The presents Saade by tbo Indian princes indicate wealth ; and all the descrip- 
tions of the parts visited by the Greeks, give the idea of a country Mannen ^ 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of pros- customs similar 
polity. to the present. 

Apollodorus 47 states that there were, between the Hydaspes and Hypanis 
(Hyphasis), 1,500 cities, none of which was less than Cos ; which, with every 
allowance for exaggeration, supposes a most flourishing territory. Palibothra was 
eight miles long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high 
rampart, with 570 towers and 64 gates. 

The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are mentioned 
at a later«period (in the “ Periplus ”), attest the progress of the Indians in a depart- 
ment which more than any other shows the advanced state of a nation. 

The police is spoken of as excellent. Megasthencs relates that in the camp of 
Sandracottns, which he estimates to have contained 400,000 men, the sums stolen 
daily did got amount to more than 200 drachms (about 3/.). 

Justice seems to have been administered by the king and his assessors ; and the 
few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those of Menu. On this subject, however, the 
Greeks are as ill informed' as might have been expected. They all believe the laws 
to have been unwritten ; some even maintain that the Indians were ignorant of 
letters, wjiile others praise the beauty of their writing. 48 

The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen, and the traders.* The 
land revenue is stated by Strabo to amount (as in Menu) to one fourth of the produce ; 
but he declares, in plain terms, that 44 the whole land is the King’s,” and is fanned 
to the cultivators on the above terms.*® He mentions, in another place, that the 
inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in common, according to a system 
still much in use. The portion of the revenue paid in work by handicraftsmen (as 
stated by Menu, quoted in page 22) is also noticed by Strabo. His account of the 
heads of markets (ayopovonoi ) ; their measurement of fields and distribution of water 
for irrigation ; their administration of justice ; and their being the channels for 
payment of the revenue ; together with their general superintendence of the trades, 
roads, and all affairs within their limits, agrees exactly with the functions of 
the present p&t&s, or heads of villages ; and that of the heads of towns, though 
less distinct, bears a strong resemblance to the duties of similar officers at the. 
presentday. 

Little is saiji about the religion of the Indians. Strabo mentions that they wor- 
ship Jupiter Pluvius (which may mean Indra), the Ganges, and other local gods ; 
that they wear no crowns at sacrifices ; and that they stifle the victim instead of 


• Strabo, Ub. xv. 

* Strabo, Ub. xv. p. 403, ed. 1687. 


4 * Arrian's Indica, p. 11. 

Strabo, lib. fr.p. 484, ed. 1587M 
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stabbing it, — a curious coincidence with some of the mystical sacrifices of the 
Bramins, which are supposed to be of modern date. 

Various other ancients are quoted by Mr. Colebrooke , 51 to show that they likewise 
worshipped the sun. 

Much is said by the Greeks of the Indian worship of Bacchus and Hercules ; but 
obviously in consequence of their forcibly adapting the Hindi! legends to their own, 
as they have done in so many ^otber^ascs. 55 * * 

The learning of the ilindiis was, of eour.se, inaccessible to the Greeks. They had, 
however, a great impression of their wisdom ; and some particulars of their philo- 
sophy, which have been handed down, are not unimportant. Megasthenes asserts 
that they agreed in many things with the Greeks ; that they thought the world had 
a beginning and will have an cud, is round, and is pervaded by the God who made 
and governs it ; that all tiling rise from different, origins, and the world from 
water ; that, besides the four elements, there is one of which the heavens and stars 
are made ; and that the world is the centre of the universe. He says they also 
agreed with the Greeks about the soul, and many other matters ; ancfcomposed many 
tales (fjivOot) like Plato, about the immortality of the soul, the judgment after death, 
and similar subjects . 43 • 

It is evident, from these early accounts, that if th^ Bramins learned their philo- 
sophy from the Greeks, it must have been before the time of Alexander ; and Onesi- 
critus, whose conversations witli them on philosophy have been already mentioned, 
expressly says that they inquired whether the Greeks ever held similar discourses, and 
makes it manifest that they were entirely uninformed regarding the sciences and 
opinions of his countrymen. 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture we may infer that 
the^mrt of the country which they visited was as destitute of fine temples a! it is now. 
Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable as would be given by a modem 
European ; for although it is said that they were fond of singing and dancing, it 
is alleged, in another place, that they had no instruments but drums, cymbals, and 
castanets. * 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at present. The 
kinds of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as now ; sugar, 
cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present ; and the mode of forming 
the fields into small bcjls to retain the water used in irrigation is described as 
similar . 54 Chariots were drawn in war by horses, but on a march by o^en ; they 
were sometimes drawn by camels (which are now seldom applied to draught but in 
the desert). Elephant chariots were also kept as a piece of great magnificence. I 
have only heard of two in the present age. 

The modern mode of catching and training elephants, with all its ingenious con- 
trivances, may be learned from Arrian 55 almost as exactly as from the account of 
the modern practice in " the Asiatic Researches.” “ 

The brilliancy* of their dyes is remarked on, as well as their skill in mf&i 
and imitations of foreign objects . 67 

The use of copper vessels for all purposes was as general as it is now ; but brazen 
ones, which are now even more common, were avofEed on account of their supposed 
brittloness, lloyal roads are spoken of by Strabo 68 in one place, and milestones in 
another . 58 


• kteabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. Elephant^ adorned 
with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four horses and 


* l Atiatie Xgenrchn, vol ix. p. 208. [This 
practice of stifling the victim wa# a Yediceu*. 
tom, of. Weber, Iadiache Stud. ix. 223 — Ed 1 
“ The mention of the worship of Hercules at 
Methora may possibly refer to that of Crishna at 
Mattra. 

** 


M Strabo, lib. xv. p. 494, edL J587. 
M Ibid. fib. xv. pp. 476, 477. 

" Indica, chap, xiil 
” Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493. 

** Ibid. lib. xv. p. 474, <*L 1687. 

- lib. xv. p. 487. 


" VoL ill p. 229. 
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carriages drawn by oxen ; well-appointed troops marched in their allotted place ; 
gilded rases, and basins of great size, were borne in state, with tables, tlironcs, 
goblets, and lavers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, carbuncles, and other pre- 
cious stones ; garments of various colours, and embroidered with gold, added to the 
richness of the spectacle. Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, to which 
singing birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, were also made to contribute, 
sitting on trees which were transported on largS waggons, and increased the variety 
of the scene. This last custom survived in part, and perhaps still Survives, in 
Bengal, where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago formed 
part of the nuptial processions.® 0 They are said to honour the memories of the 
dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect expensive tombs to 
them; 01 a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the reverence paid to 
ancestors. The peculiar custom of building wooden* houses near the rivers, which is 
noticed by Arrian,® probably refers to the practice which still obtains on the Indus, 
where the floors are platforms raised twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, as well 
as on the Irawdfcldy, where almost all the houses of Bangoon seem to be similarly 
constructed. 

They never gave or took money in marriage f* conforming, in that respect, both 
to the precepts of Menu and jo the practice of modern times. 01 • 

The women were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation by widows was 
already introduced, but perhaps only partially ; as Aristobulus speaks of it as one 
of the extraordinary local peculiarities which he heard of at Taxila.® The practice, 
of giving their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force and skill, which 
gives rise to several adventures in the Hindii heroic poems, is spoken of by Arrian 00 
as usual in common life. Their kings are represented as surrounded by numbers of 
female slhves, who not only attend them in their retired apartments, as in Menu, 
but accompany them on hunting parties, and are guarded from view by jealous pre- 
cautioner for keeping the public at a distance, like those well known among the 
Mahometans, and them only, by the name of kuruk. The ceremonial of the kings, 
however, bad not the servility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It was the 
custom of the Indians to pray for the King, but not to prostrate themselves before 
him like the Persians. 67 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian, 68 is precisely that composed of 
two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and by strict 
Bramins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, according 
to the fashion of the present day. Their clothes were generally white cotton, 
though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered patterns (chintz). They 
wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in their dresses, though frugal in 
most other things.® Pearls and precious stones were in common use among them. 
The great had umbrellas carried over them, as now. 

JBjpy dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo ^ and mistakes in 
their mixture or time of application seem then, as now, to have occasionally made 
their beards green, blue, or purple. At present^ no colours are ever purposely pro- 
duced but black and sometimes red. They dined separately, according to their present 
unsocial practice, each man cooking his own dinner apart when he required 
it. They drank little fermented liquor, and what they did use was made from rice 
(arrack). 


" Uk xv. p. 4 94. 

» 8 Iru * lca > cap. X, " Ibid. cap. x. 

** Ibid. cap. »rii. 

Megasthenes alone contradicts this account, 
and saw they bought their wives for a yoke of 
cap. xv. p. 48a) 

“ Strabo, Ub. iv. p. 491, 1687. 

- Miat, cap. xrlt 


• 7 It is remarkable that in the Hinchi dramas 
there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour of 
other characters to the King. Even now, Him Hi 
courts that have had little communication with 
Mussulmans are comparatively unassuming in 
their etiquette. 

“ Indica, cap. xvi 
n Strabo, Ub. xv. pp. 481, 488. ## 
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The appearance of the Indians is well described, and (what is surprising, consider- 
ing the limited knowledge of the Macedonians) the distinction between the inhabi- 
tants of the north and south is always. adverted to. The southern Indians are 
said to be black, and not unlike Ethiopians, except for the absence of flat noses 
and curly hair ; the northern ones are fairer, and like Egyptians, 70 — a resemblance • 
which must strike every traveller from India on seeing the pictures in the tombs 
on the Nile. # * • 

The Indians are described as swarthy, but very tall, handsome, light, and active. 71 
Favourable Their bravery is always spoken of* as characteristic ; their superiority 
opinion outer- in war to other Asiatics is repeatedly asserted, and appears in more 
Greeks of the wu ^ s ^ ian one> ” They are said to be sober, moderate, peaceable ; 
Indian charae- good soldiers ; good farmers ; 73 remarkable for simplicity and integ- 
tor ' rity ; so reasonabfe as never to have recourse to a lawsuit ; and so 

honest as neither to require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their 
agreements. 74 Above all, it is said that no Indian was ever known to tell an 
untruth. 75 4 

We know, from the ancient writings of the Ilindiis themselves, that the alleged 
proofs of their confidence in cadi other are erroneous. The account of their 
veracity may safely be regarded as equally incorrect ; 4>ut the statement is still of 
groat importance, since it shows what were the qualities of the Indians that made 
most impression on the Macedonians, and proves that their character must, since 
then, have undergone a total change. Strangers are now struck with the litigious- 
ness and falsehood of the natives ; and, when they are incorrect in their accounts, it 
is always by exaggerating those defects. 


APPENDIX IV. 


ON THE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTRIA. 


The Greek kingdom of Bactria, as formerly known to us, had so little influence on 
Accounts of India, that it would scarcely have deserved mention in the history 
the ancients. 0 f that country. 

• Late discoveries have shown a more permanent connexion between it and India, 
anti may throw light on relations as yet but little understood. But these discoveries 
still require the examination of antiquarians; and a slight sketch of the results 
hitherto ascertained will be sufficient in this place. 

When Alexander retired from India, he left a detachment from his army in 
Bactria. 

After the first contest for the partition of his empire, that province fell to the lot 
b.c. 812. of Seleucns, king of Syria. He marohed in person to reduce the local 
governors into obedience, and afterwards went on to India, and made his treaty 
with Sandracottm 1 Bactria remained subject to his descendants, until their own 
260. civil wars and the impending revolt jof the Parthians induced the 
governor of the province to assert his independence. Theodotus was the first king. 
He was succeeded by his son of the same name, who was deposed by Euthydemus, 
a native of Magnesia, in Asia Minor. By this time, the Seleucidap had consoli- 


Arrian, Indk*> cap. \t ; Strabo, lib. xv. p. 
47$, *L 1687. 

f * Arrian, cap. xvii. 

* Artffl** Alexand., lib. v., < 


, cap iv. 


” Ibid, lib, v. cap. xxv. 

M Strabo, lib. xv. p 488, ed. 1687. 
’* Arrian, Indica, cap. xii. 

1 Sec p 152. * 
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dated their power ; and Antiochus the Great came with a large army to restore 
order in the eastern part of his dominions. He defeated Euthydemus, but admitted 
him to terms ; and confirmed him in possession of the throne he had usurped. It 
does not seem probable that Euthydemus carried his arms to the south of the 
•eastern Caucasus ; but his son, Demetrius, obtained possession of Arachosia and a 
large portion of Persia. He also made conquests in India, and was in possession, 
not only of Lower Sind, but of the coast of Inflia further to the East. He seems, 
however, to have been excluded from Bactria, of whicl^ EucratidaS remained 
master. After the death of Euthydemus, Demetrius made an unsuccessful attempt 
to dispossess his rival ; and, in the end, lost all his Indian conquests, which were 
seized by Eucratidas. 

In the time of Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its height. In the midst of 
his greatness he was assassinated by his own son, hfocratidab II. ; 2 and, during the 
reign of thils prince, some of his western dominions were seized on by the Parthians, 
and Bactria itself by the Scythians ; a and nothing remained in his possession but 
the country on* the south of the eastern Caucasus. The period of the reigns of 
Menander and Apollodotus, and the relation in which they stood to the Eucratidae, 
cannot be made out from the ancients. Menandef made conquests in the north-west of 
India, and carried the Greek yms farther in that direction than any other monarch 
of the nation. The position of his conquests is shown in a passage of Strabo, that 
likewise contains all we know of the extent of the Bactrian kingdom. According 
to an ancient author there quoted, the Bactrians possessed the most conspicuous 
part of Ariana, and conquered more nations in India than even Alexander, In 
this last achievement, the principal actor was Menander, who crossed the Hypanis 
towards the east, and went on as far as the Isamus. • Between him and Demctrjus, 
the son t)f Euthydemus (continues the same author), the Bactrians occupied 
not only Pattalene, but that part of the other coast which is called the king- 
dom of 'Tessariostus and the kingdom of Sigcrtes. The Hypanis mentioned 
in the beginning of the passage referred to is admitted to mean the llyphasis ; 
but the Isamus is thought by some to be the Jumna river, by others the 
Himalaya mountains (sometimes called Imaus), and by others, again, a small 
river called Isa, which runs into the Ganges on the western side. Whichever 
is correct, the territory to the east of the Pan jab must have been a narrow strip. 
No mention is made of acquisitions towards the south ; and if any had been made 
in that direction as far as Delhi, or even Hastindpur, they would not have 
entirely escaped the notice even of Hindi! authors. The south-western con- 
quests extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene being the country about 
Tatta); but whether the kingdom of Sigertes, on the other coast, was Cach or 
the peninsula of Guzerdt, we have no means of conjecturing. The author of the 
“ Periplus ” says that coins of Menander and Apollodotus wero met with in his 
time at Bardch, which in the state of circulation of those days makes it probable 
that some of their territories were *nut very distant. On the west, “the most 
conspicuous part of Ariana^’ would certainly be Khordsdn ; but they had probably 
lost some portion of that proving before the Indian conquests attained the utmost 
limit . 4 

The above is the information we derive from ancient authors. It has been con- 
firmed and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins. These increase the 

* The information to be found in ancient au- 
thors is collected in Bayer’s Bactria. Thera is a 
dear, concise sketch of Bactrian history from the 
same sources in Clinton's Fasti JiclUmci, vol. lii. 
p. 815, note x. [For Hindti nutfcea, see Dr. Gold- 
atilcker’s, Pdfiini, p. 280, and Dr. Kern’s Preface 
toVardhamhiru, pp.85— 39, of. also supra, p.167. 
— Ei>.] 


iThonameofthe parricide is uncertain ; soi 
suppose that he is the Heliocles of the coins, i 
0°*°* OouuojlKuoratidM, we find HeUod 
a fiffot on the reverse ; which see 
to indicate that he was associated in the govei 


ment.—Eo.j 
* About 130 fcc. 


(Clinton’s Fasti); 125 
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number of Greek kings from the eight above mentioned to eighteen ; and disclose 
new dynasties of other nations who succeeded each other on the extinction of the 
Greek monarchy. 

The subject first attracted notice in consequence of some coins obtained by 
Colonel Tod, and an interesting paper which he published regarding them in the 
first volume of the “Transactions of the itoyal Asiatic Society.” It excited great 
attention on the Continent, and was zealously followed up in* India by Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Prins^p. 

Professor Wilson lias published an account of the coins of the Greek kings, 
and arranged them as far as our present knowledge permits ; but as they bear 
no dates either of time or place, the arrangement is necessarily incomplete.® 
The coins of the kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas 1., are found on 
the north of the eastern Caucasus. The inscriptions, the figures, the reverses, 
and the workmanship arc pure Greek. From Eucratidas IT., no coins are found 
on the northern side of the mountains ; and those found on the southern side 

c 

assume a new form. They are often square, a shape of which there is no 
example in any other Grecian coinage, either European or Asiatic: they fre- 
quently bear two inscriptions, one fn Greek and another in a barbaric character; 
and, froih the reign of Menander, they have occasionally an elephant or a bull 
with a hump; both animals peculiar to India, and indicative of an Indian 
dominion. 

The barbaric character has been but imperfectly deciphered, and has given 
rise to a good deal of discussion. It is certainly written from right to left; a 
modo, as far as we know, peculiar to the languages of the Arab family : it may 
be ^assumed that it represents the language of the country, which it is natural 
to suppose would be Persian; and these circumstances suggest Pehlevi as the 
language. This opinion, ifccordingly, has been maintained by some of those 
who have written on the subject ; but a close examination by Professor Wilson 
leads him to doubt the conclusion, though ho has no theory of his own to 
support. Others, thinking that they discover words of Sanscrit origin in 
the inscriptions, believe the language to be Zend, or else some of the dialects of 
India.® 

Of this series of coins the first that attract notice arc those of Menander. As 
they exhibit the title o FSoter, which was adopted by the two Eucratidsc, and as the 
devices on the reverses are the same as on the coins of these princes, it is a legiti- 
mate deduction that the king who struck them belonged to th^same dynasty. The 
same argument extends to the coins of Apollodotus, who was perhaps the son of 
Menander. Two more kings, Dioincdes and Her mams, have also the title of Sotcr, 
and may be presumed to belong to the same dynasty. The inferior execution of 
the coins of Heim mu s points him out as the latest of the series ; and it is his coins, 
also, that furnish the model for another description which it may be inferred came 
immediately after his time. * 

These are of much ruder workmanship, and the inscriptions are an almost 
illegible. Greek ; the names, also, are barbarous and uncouth,— Kadphises, Kanerkes, 
&c. These are conjectured, on very probable grounds, to be Scythians, and to 


• [In 1841, Professor Wilson published his 
Ariam Antique which contain* a full account 
• of the Bactrfcin coins. See also Mr. H. T. Fringe}/* 
jfote on Recent Ditcovnito m Afghcmi»tan,- Ko. 1 
■ * [Besides tho immense number of bilingual 

oins, there are also somo insert ptiemsin a similar 
character on vases, eta, found in teiws. These 
latter have been hitherto but imperfectly deci- 
phered, but the earlier series of corns presents few 
difficulties, and the value of >bo letters has been 
dear! ||ieriniue<i u The language of the coins 


during the existence of the Greek prinoes and 
their immediate successors, was a vernacular 
dialect of Sanskrit, to all the varieties of Which 
the appellation Prakrit is applicable. With the 
Indo-Scythian kings, words borrowed from Turk 
or other Asiatic dialects may possibly have been 
intermixed with those of Indian currency : and 
we have in the inscriptions on the vases possibly 
a different dia ect, sparingly intermimrledwith 
words of Sanskrit origin.” (ArianaAnt. p. 260.) 
—la),! 
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.have subjected the southern kingdom of the Bactrian Greeks about the beginning 
of the Christian era. 7 

Other coins are also found resembling the last series, but perhaps connected with 
the Parthians rather than the Scythians. 

T6 complete the chronology, there are coins not yet examined, but obviously 
Wonging to the Sassanians, who were in possession of Persia at the time of the 
Mahometan invasiop. • 

■ There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, those of Jthe Eucra- 
4id», and probably belonging to a series collateral with tkatf of the Soters, but ex- 
'tending beyond the duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they bear arc 
accompanied by epithets derived from Nik6 (victory); from which, and other 
points of resemblance, they are regarded as belonging to one dynasty. 

There is one more class, consisting of only two princes, Agathocles and Pantaloon. 
They are thought to be the latest of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly remark- 
able because they alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient character 
found on the cares and columns of India, and not in the one written from right to 
left. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from the situations in which the coins have been 
discovered. Those of Menander are numerous in the country about C&bul* and also 
at Pesh&wcr. One has been jfound as far east as Mattra on the Jumna. We may. 
perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract first mentioned, and this 
would give ground for conjecturing the residence of the Soter dynasty. I do not 
know that there is any clue to that of the NiM kings. Professor Wilson conjectures 
Agathocles and Pantaleon to have reigned in the mountains about Chitr&l ; which, 
being the country of the Paropamisian Indians, may m perhaps afford some explana- 
tion of t be Indian character on their coins. The situation in which the ScytWan 
coins are found is itself very remarkable ; and there aje other circumstances which 
hold out. a prospect of their throwing great light on Indian history. All the former 
coins, with the exception of some of those of Hermams, have been purchased in 
the b&zta, or picked up on or near the surface of the earth on the sites of old 
cities. But the Scythian coins are found in great numbers in a succession of 
monuments which are scattered over 'a tract extending eastward from the neigh- 
bourhood of C&bul, through the whole basin of the C&bul river, and across the 
northern part of the Panj&b. These huge structures arc the sort of solid cupola so 
common among the votaries of Buddha ; and, like the rest, contain each a relic 
of some holy person. No Greek coins are ever found in them, except those of 
Hermasus ; but there* are other coins, a few from remote countries, and the earliest 
yet discovered is one belonging to the second triumvirate. This coin must 
have been struck as late -as the forty-third year before Christ ; but might easily 
have found its way to the frontiers of India before the final overthrow of the 
Greek kingdom, which all agree to have taken place about the beginning of the 
Christian era. . * 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of De Guignes, drawn from Chinese 
annals, that the Greeks were driven out of Bactria, by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana* 126 years before Christ ; and that their Indian 
kingdom was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue-chi, 8 who 


, with two 
the Indo- 



7 w V’Mftumirum History anutne 

Kia-m^te-kja of the Chinese traveller, in whose 
reign the third Buddhist council is said to have 
oeen feela, — E d.] 

* De Ghignes'a account of the first conquest is. 


that the Su came from Ferghdna, on the Jaxartes, 
and conquered a civilized nation, whose ooin boruT 
a man on one side, asm horsemen on the other. 
The coins of the EucratidaJ have the king’s head 
on one side, and Castor and Pollux, mounted, on 
the other. [These Chinese dates are somewhat 
uncertain : see Ariana Ant. pjf. 800—306. Strabo 
says that the Greeks in Bactria were overthrown 
bytheAsii, Pasiani, Tokhari, and Sakarauli. —E d. ] 
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came from Persia, and spead themselves' along a large portion of tire course 
<*f the Indus. 

The ga have left no coins ; but it is natural to suppose that the Yue-chi, who 
came from Persia, would follow the example set by the Parthians, and would imitate 
the coinage of thfir Greek predecessors. ' This practice of the Indo-Scythians (w^O; 
ever thjy were) was taken up by some dynasty of the Hindis ; for coins of the 
latter nation have been found bearing nearly the same relation Jo those of the Indo- 
Scythians jhat theirs did to the coins of the Greeks. 

We must not suppodb that the Bactrian kingdom was composed of a great body 
of Greek colonists, such as existed in the west of Asia, or in the south of Italy. 
A veiy large proportion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed of barbarian^ 
disciplined and undisciplined. These would not be anxious to accompany him on 
his retreat ; and, on the other liand, we know that he was constrained to retrace 
his steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Macedonians to return to their own 
country. 

From this wc may conclude that a small part of those left behind were of the 
latter nations ; and, as Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian wives, (a 
course in itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Greek women.) it 
is evident that the second generation of Bactrians must have been much more Per- 
sian than Greek. Fresh importations of Greek adventurers would take place 
during the ascendency of the Selcucidre ; bift, after the establishment of the Parthian 
power, all communication must necessarily have been cut off; which explains the 
total silence of Greek authors regarding the later days of the Bactrian kingdom ; 
the degeneracy of the latter coinage is consistent with these facts, which also remove 
the difficulty of accounting {or the disappearance of the Greeks after the over- 
thi*>w of their southern kingdom. 


APPENDIX Y. 


NOTES ON THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 

(A) Traces of the lord of a thousand villages arc found in different parts of the 
country, where particular families retain the name and part of the emoluments of 
their stations, but seldom or nevef exercise any of the power^ 1 , 

The next division is still universally recognised throughout India under the 
name of pergameh, although in many places the officers employed in it are only 
known by their enjoyment of hereditary lands or fees; or, at most, by their 
being the depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. These 
districts are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred villages, if they ever 
were so in practice; but, for the most part, are rather under that number, 
although in rare cases they depart from it very widely both in deficiency and 
excess. • 

The duties of a chief of a perganneh, even in pure Hindfi times, were probably 
confined to the management of the police and revenue. He had under him an 
accountant or registrar, whose office, as well as his own, was hereditary, and who 
has retained his taxations more extensively than his principal * 1 

to bo found under tluyuuae of &dAfr> 


1 The* are called aird&nmks in the Reckon, 
is which and other southern parts of India the 
territorial division of Menu it most entire. Their 
districts*!* called airedrs or prftnte, and these ore 
constantly recognised, even when the office it 
quite extinct. Their hereditary registrar, also, 
it 


ototog2 4rtil0f lniU * 
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Next below the pergarmeh is a division now .only subsisting in name, and cor* 
responding to Menu's lordship of ten or twenty tows ; * and the chain ends in 
individual villages * 4 

(B) Called patAl in the Deckan and the, west and centre of Hindostan ; mandel 

in Bengal ; and mokaddam in many other places, especially where there are or have 
lately been* hereditary village landholders.. • 

(C) PatwAri in hindostan ; culcarni and camam in the Deckan and south of 

India ; tallAti in GuzerAt. • 

(D) PAsbAn, gorAyet, peik, dour Aha, &c., in Hindostan; mhAr in the Deckan ; 
tilliri in the south of India ; paggi in GuzerAt. 

(JS) Village landholders are distinctly recognised throughout the whole of the 
Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Rohilcand . 4 They appear 
to subsist in part of RAjputAna ; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
whole of it . 4 Tjhey are very numerous in GuzerAt* include more than half the cul- 
tivators of the Maratta country, and a very large portion of those of the Tamil 
country. There is good reason to think, they were once general in those countries 
where they are now only partially in existence, and perhaps in others wfyere they 
are not now to be found. Tfiey are almost extinct in the country south of the 
Nerbadda, except in the parts just mentioned. In all the Madras presidency north 
of Madras itself ; in the Nizam’s country, and most of that of NAgpiir ; in great 
part of KhandAsh and the east of the Maratta country, there is no class resem- 
bling them. Ibis tract comprehends the greater part of the old divisions of 
TelingAna, Orissa, and CAnara; but does not so # closely coincide with their 
boundaries, as to give much reason for ascribing the absence of village landholders 
to any peculiarity in the ancient system of those countries. In MAlwa, though 
so close jfco countries where the village landholders are common, they do not 
seem now to be known. They are not mentioned in Sir John Malcolm’s u Central 
India.” 

(F) In Hindostan they are most commonly called village zemindArs or biswadArs ; 
in BehAr, mAliks ; in GuzerAt, patAls ; and in the Deckan and south of India, mlrAssis 
or mlrAsdArs. 

“The right of property in the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agriculturtd inhabitants by descent, purchase or gift ” 7 

The right of the village landholders, to the extent stated in the text, is repeatedly 
alluded to in the- published records of the Bengal government relating to the 
western provinces. Sir C, Metcalfe, though he contests the opinion that the right 
of property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt about the persons in 
whom that right is vested. “ The only proprietors, generally speaking, are the 
village zemindars or biswahdars. The pretensions of all others are primd facie 
doubtful ,” 4 For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency see the 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue , 4 and Mr. Ellis . 10 Sir T. Munro , 11 though he 
. considers the advantages of mlrAsdArs to have been greatly exaggerated and their 
tod to be qf little value, admits it to be saleable . 14 For the Maratta country see 
Mr. Chaplin and the Beports of the Collectors. 1 * Captain Robertson, one of the 

* CaUednAikwAri, tarref, etc., eta * Forteacue, Selections, rill p. 408. 

4 For the accounts ot these division* and offl- • Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, in the Report of* 
epa, see Malcolm’s Malvat, (vol ii. p. 4); Stir- the Select Committee ofituguat, 1832, lii. p. 335. 

gn^s 0 H*m (Asiatic JUsearckes. vol xv. p. 220): 9 Report of the Select Committee of the House 

Jtepmfl^theComn^onerinthe Deckan ana of Commons, 1832, iii. p. 392. 

vol iv. p. 161). 10 Ibid, p. 882. Minute of Dec. 31, 1824. 

v waoTooket Minute (Selections, vol iil 19 Report of the Select Committee of the House 

U iMfo 1 ■ ' <■ Of rVmrm ntla, 1832, U. 457. 

. i * 495, and vol it p. 640. w “ SeUcHms. vo£iv, p, 474. 
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collectors, among other deeds of sale, gives one from some private villagers trans- 
ferring their mirAssi rights tp the PAshwa himself. He also gives a grant from a 
village community conferring the lands of an extinct family on the same priifce for 
a sum of money, and guaranteeing him against the claims of the former pro- 
prietors. A very complete account of all the different tenures in the Maratta 
country, as well as of the district and village officers, with illustrations from per* 
sonal inquiries, is given by Lieutenant Colonel Sykes in the u Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society.’* 14 

Care must be taken to distinguish mlrds in the sense now adverted to from 
lands held on other tenures ; for the word means hereditary property, and is, 
therefore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that denomi- 
nation. 

(G) Mr. Fortcscne (“ Selections,” vol. iii. pp. 403, 405, 408) ; Captain Robertson 
(Ibid. vol. iv. p. 153) ; Madras ’Board of Revenue (“ Report of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1832,” vol. iii. p. 393) ; Governor of Bombay’s Minute 
(Ibid. vol. iii. p. 037). ♦ 


(G a ) In making a partition of the land the landholders are taken by families, as 
has been explained of the village government ; but in the case of land the principal 
family divisions are subdivided, and the subdivisions divided again according to 
the* Hindi! mode of dealing with inheritances. 15 The lands of the village and other 
profits of the community are likewise formed into shares, sometimes corresponding 
exactly to the divisions, subdivisions, Ac., of the families; but more frequently 
reduced to small fractions, a proportionate number of which is assigned to 
each division, &c., so as ultimately to be distributed in due proportion to each 
individual, 15 • 

The public burdens are portioned exactly in the same manner, so tbat # each divi- 
sion, subdivision, and individual knows its quota ; each, therefore, might manage 
its own agricultural and pecuniary affairs independently of the rest, and such is 
not uufrequently the case. 

In the Maratta country, for instance, although there are divisions with a joint 
responsibility among the members, yet they have no longer heads; each indi- 
vidual manages his own concerns, and the headman of the village does all the 
rest. 

I do not advert to cl*mges made in other parts of India which are departures 
ftom the Hindu practice. 

* 

(H) The following are the rights possessed in the immediate stages between 
a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment. The landholders are entitled 
to a deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the 
government, and to foes on all the produce raised by persons not of their own 
class. This is called tuuduwArum or swAmibkogam .(owner’s shore) in the 
Tamil country ;* and m Alik Ana or zemlndAri rastim in Hindostan. In the latter 
country it usually forms part of a consolidated payment of 10 per cent, to the 
zemindArs, which seems intended as a compensation for all general demands; 
but not interfering with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any such could 


u StlfCtiaw, vol. ii. p. 205, and vol. iii. p. 350. 
w “To explain t-lie dnisiona of a village and 
inheritable suave* of it, suppose the ancient first 
urojprietor or incumbent to nave left, on biadeuth, 
tour »ms ; each would inherit equally, and four 
panes would thus be Erected ; mi the demise of 
each of those persons with four sons also, each 
would be entitled to a quarter of hie fathers pane, 
which wpuld give rise to four t bolus in each pane, 
and an oh." (Mr. Fortescue, i&Uctiw*, vol. iii. p. 
405.) About Delhi, the great division seems to 
becaUed pane, as above ; but the commonest name 


in Hindostan is patti, subdivided into thdeks, and 
they again into bh&ia There are many o the r ; 
names, and even these vary in the application) a 
great division being in some plaoee called a tfcdck, 
and a subdivision a pattl in GuzerJit the arm 
divisions are called bAgh, and the subdxvj^ne 

g tti : another, and the commonest subdivision 
ere, is into annas, again sul«ivided ? into chi- 

0aU ***-*r- 
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be obtained. In some places, 1 * they, havfc also fees from the non-agricultural 
inhabitants; and, as they are everywhere proprietors of the site of the village, 
they- can levy rent in money or service from any person who lives within their 
bounds. 

Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of the govern- 
ment, they frequently have some consideration shown them in assessing their pay- 
ment to the state, so as in some cases to admit^f their getting rent for their land. 
In some places they 'are left their fees; 18 and, where they are at the lowest, they 
have an exemption from certain taxes which arc paid by all the rest of the in- 
habitants. The rights and immunities of the village landholders, as such, must not 
be confounded with those applied to mokaddams, and other officers for the perform- 
ance of certain duties. Though the same persons may hold both, they are in their 
nature quite distinct ; one being a proprietary righ^ arising from an interest in the 
soil, and the other a mere remuneration for service, transferable along with the 
service from one person to another, at the pleasure of the employer. 

(I) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so 
employed in all Mahometan countries ; but in sj>mo of them it is also used in a 
mom restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are,— 1. A person paying 
revenue. 2. A cultivator in ^general. 3. A tenant as explained in the text. 
In reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots are called Vs 
ass&mis. 


(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudkdsht ryots, which 
name (as “ kbud ” means “own," and u k&shtan ” to “ cultivate ”) has been 
considered a proof that they are proprietors of the land. Rdm Mdhan IJdi, 
however, (an unexceptionable authority,) explains it to mean ‘‘cultivators of 
the lands of their own village,” 18 which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
term is always used in contradistinction to pdikdsht, or cultivators of another 
village. 


(L) It is in the Tamil country and in Guzerdt that their rights seem best 
established. 

In the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to the 
payment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village land- 
hoijp, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more than a peppercorn ; but trife 
tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the circumstances 
described they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholder himself. 20 In 
Guzerdt their tenure is nearly similar, except that it is clearly understood that 
their rent is to be raised in proportion to any increase to the government demand 
on the village landholder ; and it is probable that this understanding prevails in 
the Tamil country also, though not mentioned in the printed reports. In Hin- 
dostan there appears to be a feeling that they are entitled to hereditary occupancy, 
and that their rents ought not to be raised above those usual in the neighbour- 
hood : but the following summary will show how imperfect this right is thought 
to be. 

In 181$, a call was made by J^e Bengal government on the collectors of all its 
provinces not under the permanent settlement, for information respecting the 
rights of the permanent ryots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered the land- « 
holder to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his tenant when- 


aim, see an Commons, 1832, fit p. 247.) 

Burleh, by Wr.Caveiulish » Report of the Select Committee of the House 

tfjj* &}**, Omnittes of i*e Jjfou* of ^ of Commons. October 11, 1881, p. 716. 

# »«}.• % "Mr. of ths Bllect Committee of 

. Jf* wm ia ESndcetan, when the House of Commons, August 10, 1882, vol. til 
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erer he conld get better terms elsewhere; two collectors (those ot Etawaand 
Behanm'pdr) seem to hare thought that the landlord’s rent , should not be raised 
unless there was an increase in the demand of government : the ceHeeior of 
alone declared the khudk&sBt ryot’s right to be as good as his of whom 
he The members of the Revenue Commission, in forwarding these reports, 

gave their opinion that landholders conceive themselves to possess the powef 
of their tenants, although Jrom the demand for ryots^it is not frequently 

exercised. 

The government at that time doubted the correctness of these opinions, and called 
for farther information ; which, although it threw much light on the question, did 
not materially alter the above conclusion. « 

Mr. Fortescue, reporting on Delhi (where the rights of the permanent tenant 
seem better preserved than in ^my place under Bengal except Bund61cand), says 
that the ancient and hereditary occupants cannot be dispossessed “ as long as they 
discharge their portion of the public assessment.’* 

The minute reports on various villages in different collectorshijjs, abstracted by 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 21 do not lead to a belief chat the rents cannot be raised. Mr. 
Colebrooke states in a minute, whi$h seems to have been written in 1812,® “ that no 
rule of adjustment could lie described (query, discovered ?) after the most patient 
inquiry by a very intelligent public officer ; and that the proceedings of the courts 
of justice in numerous other cases led to the same conclusion respecting the relative 
situation of ryots and zeminddrs.” 

Mr. Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious minute of 
22nd March, 1827, 28 states that a fixed rate never was claimed by mere ryots, 
whether resident or non-resident, in the upper provinces ; inquires when such a 
fix^d rent was in force; anft whether it was intended to remain fixc£, however 
the value of the land might alter ? and concludes as follows ; — “ As to the cus- 
tom of the country, it has always been opposed to such a privilege, it being 
notorious that the zeminddrs and other superior landholders have at all times been 
in the practice of extorting from their ryots as much as the latter can afford to 
pay. 

(M) Called in Hindostan, pdikdsht ; in Guzerdt, ganwatti (leaseholder) ; in the 
Majatta country, upri ; and under Madras, pdikdri and pdracudi., 

» 

* (N) They are called ashrdf (well-born) in Hindostan, and pdnder pdaha in flopae 
parts of the Deckan. ~ 


(0) There is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent tenants, which 
prevents their cultivating any land within the village that does not belong to the 
landlord of whom they rent their fixed portion and their house ; but not only 
permanent tenants, bul village landholders themselves, occasionally hold land as 
temporary tenants in other villages. In some parts of India the government levies 
a tax on the permanent tenants of land paying revenue who farm other lands from 
persons exempt from payment ; and in some, thg government officer endeavours to 
prevent their withdrawing, from their assessed lands in any circumstances. This 


last, however, is reckoned mere violence and oppre^ion. 


*(P) This system may be illustrated by the example of the petty state o& (Jach, 
/whiph being of recent formation retains its original form unimpaired. 11 The vrhole 
‘ revenue Of this territory is under fifty lacs of cories (about sfarteenJacs of /rp^s), 
and- of this less than thirty lacs of cories belongs to the Rdo ; till country which 
remaining twenty lacs being ^signed to the collateral ,brtmehm ; ofchi8' 

j t# Select Commit*#* of How* of * So* vok 1 p. SOS, ' * " 

rfoi iii p. 248. 
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highness family, each of appanage on the death of the 
Bio, from whom itiiidmmediately descended. 

“ The family of these chfefa is derived at a recent period from Tatta in Sind, and 
they alj sprung from a common ancestor, Humeerjee, whose son*, R&o Khengar, 
acquired the sovereignty of Cutch before the middle of the sixteenth century of 
*ourei&' 

“ The number of .these chiefs is at present about 200, and the whole number of 
their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is called 
Jhareja. It is a branch of thO Rdjpiits. The Rdo’s ordixtary jurisdiction is con- 
fined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimited authority within 
hi# lands. The R&o can call on the Jharejas to serve him. in war ; but must 
fulhish them with pay at a fixed rate while they are with his army. He is the 
guardian Of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers and othef general 
enemies, tt would seem that he ought likewise ’to repress private war, and to 
decide all disputes between chiefs; but this prerogative, though constantly exerted, 
is hot admitted without dispute. Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who 
possess shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the same rela- 
tion of nominal dependence to him that he bears to the R&o. These kinsmen form 
what is called the bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves 
compose the bhyaud of the rfiio.” 24 

The same practice, with some modifications, prevails through the whole of the 
R&jpiit country. 

The territories allotted to feudatories in M6wdr (the first in rank of these states) 
was at one time more than three-fourths of the whole, 25 and was increased by the 
improvidence of a more recent prince. , 

• • 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of* the present time it was usual for all the, chiefs, 
in MOw&r at least, periodically to interchange their lands ; a practice which must 
have tended to prevent their strengthening themselves in their possessions, either 
by forming. connexion or erecting fortifications. 26 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the govern- 
ments the necessity of putting a limit to their encroachments on the remaining 
demesne. In M&rw&r, a few generations after the conquest, so little land was left 
for partition that some of the rdja’s sons were obliged to look to foreign conquests 
f<# an establishment : 27 and in Mdw&r, one set of descendants of early r&nas * 
seem to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a more recent 
progeny. 2 * 


(R) The following remarks apply to both descriptions of military jdglrs, 

Lands held for military service are subject to reliefs in the event of heredi* 
tary succession, and to still heavier fines when the heir is adoptive. They are 
subject to occasional contributions in cases of emergency. They cannot be sold 
or mortgaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made. 
Subinfeudations are uncommon except among the Rdjpiits, where they are 
ujtdvemal. 

* There wae no limitation of Iserrice, and no extra payments for service, in the 
qri^nal scheme of these grants. ' 

fmmti&y payments at fixed rates in lieu of service, or rather on failure of service* 
WhencaRed on, were common among the Marattas ; and arbitrary fines were levied 
occtaion* by the Bdjpiits. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


AREA. AND POPULATION OF INDIA. (P. 3 .) 


[Thobnton ( Gazetteer , 1862,) gives the area and population bf India as follows 
(excluding Arracan, the Tenasserim provinces, and Pegu) : — 


Bengal (including Assam) 
JST.W. Provinces . 

Saugor and Nerbadda territory 
Panjab .... 
Cis-Sutlej territory . 

Nagpore .... 
Madras .... 
Bombay .... 
Native States . 


Area, sq. 


miles. 

Population. 

188,782 

40,549,569 

85,651 

80,872,766 

17,543 

2,143,599 

78.447 

9,153,209 

4,559 

2,311,969 

4,(8)0,000 

76,132 

132,090 

22,301,697 

120,065 

11,109,067 

616f60 

48,130,226 


. 1,320,329 171,222,102 

Elpbinstone’s statistics for Europe also need correction. Keith Johnston (in his 
Diet, of Geography, 1864) gives the estimated area of Europe as 3,768,000 square 
miles, (of which the islands form one-twentieth), and the population as about 265 
millions. He also gives the area of the Russian empire (including Poland and 
KinUiud), Sweden and Norway, os 2,351,266, square miles, with a population of 
71,266,889 .— Ed.] 
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APPENDIX VII. 


ON THE VEDAS AND THE VAIDIK LITERATURE. 

[The Vedas are usually considered to be four ; but of these the fourth, or Atharva, 
is easily distinguished from the rest, as of later origin, not merely by the tradition 
of , the Hindds themselves, but also by internal evidence, one of the principal 
proofs being found in the fact that whereas the Rig Veda hymns con tinually refer 
to legendary characters of an earlier age, the seers or authors of these very hymns 
appiar themselves to be the objects of this retrospective reverence in the Atharva. 1 
In ihe same way a careful analysis of the remaining three discloses a somewhat 
*8ipiil&r relation between the Rig Veda on the one hand and the Yajur Sdma 
Fedas on the other. The Rig consists entirely of tymns, but in the other two these 
hymns are found continually quoted, as parts of a complicated liturgical ceremonial ; 
f in fact, the Yajur* and SArna 1 presuppose the Rig as much as Manu's Institute* 
c pjte&ttppose the entire Vaidik literature, 


.* Ar. Roth, Hit. wui hichU da W*fa 

; * Tb**e are two recensions of the Yajur Veda, 
the out, called the •* black," from it* eon* 
talntog the hymn* and liturgical portion* mixed, 
and the Inter, eaUedthe ** whit^^whete the two 



iheBimhitd--th^reie no 


ml ditfereuoe between the two: while in the 
m qnlte different 

' t? lM ** P°rttra of the coeteataotth. 
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Beside the Mantra* portion, consisting properly of hymns, each Veda has another 
portion called Brdfmam , which contains a mass of legends and traditional 
explanations and glosses which were required to illustrate and enforce the 
various ceremonies and sacrifices. This portion is considered by ✓Hind As as an 
equally eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion ; both 
were u heard ” by the fortunate sages to wjiom* they were revealed, And who 
taught them to their disciples ; but it is easy to see, by the continual references 
in the BrAhmapos to the hymns and the frequent bare hints and Elusions to 
their words and phrases, that the Mantras of the Big Veda must have existed in 
an accepted arrangement before any one of the BrAhma^as could have been com- 
posed. The same remark applies with still greater force to the so-called third 
portion of the Veda, the Upanishads. We are thqs left to the Mantra portion of 
the Rig Veda as our earliest authority for the social and religious institutions of the 
Hindus. 

The Mantra ^portion of the Rig Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleven 
spurious ones, called v&lakhilyas ). These are divided into eight Ashtakas or ten 
Mangalas, the latter being the preferable division, as it arranges the hymns 
of the different families together. There is no doubt a difference in age between 
the various hymns which afe now united in their present form as ttfe SanhitA 
of the Big Veda ; but we have no data to determine their relative antiquity, and 
purely subjective criticism, apart from solid data, has so often failed in other 
instances, that we can trust but b’ttle to any of its inferences in such a recently 
opened field of research as Sanskrit literature. 4 The still unsettled controversies 
about the Homeric poems may well warn us of being too confident in our judgments 
regarding the yet earlier hymns of the Rig Veda, so* far removed as these latter are 
from all modern sentiment and sympathy. 

It is important to remember that the Yajur and SAma Vedas are liturgical,— they 
are expressly arranged so as to contain the hymns and invocations respectively of 
the Adhwaryu and UdgAtyi priests, the former of whom had to perform the more 
servile functions in the sacrifice, and might only mutter their invocations, while the 
latter chanted as a kind of chorus. Beside these priests were the Hotyis, whose 
duty was to recite certain hymns in a loud voice, and they were required to know 
the whole Big Veda, and therefore had not, as the others, a special collection of 
their own hymns. The Big Veda is, in fact, the SanhitA or collection for the 
Hotris.* * 

When we examine these hymns of the Big Veda, we at once find that they 
represent an early stage of the worship of the great powers ef Nature personi- 
fied ; and as such they are deeply interesting for the history of the human mind, 
belonging as they do to a much older phase than the poems of Homer or Hesiod. 
Their religion can in* no sense be called monotheistic ; they consist of hymns 
addressed to different deities, more especially to Indra and Agni, with the sub- 
ordinate deities, the Maruts, or the winds, and the Adityas, who in later times 
were the various manifestations of the sun, but in the Veda wear a very obscure 
character. § 

In a few places we find more mystical allusions, identifying all as ultimately 
one ; but this is by no means the general tone. Most of the hymns express the 
same partiality to . their special deity and the same tendency to magnify his 
gloryand power ovey the others which we find in other systems of polytheisim 

* Weare toe apt to forgot that the study of of comparative philology into a science* 

Sanskrit is only coeval with this century. Not a * Beside these three Claeses of Priests, then , 

was a fourth, called the Brahmans, whose duty 
was to follow the whole sacrifice In fheir mind, 
and to remedy any mistakes which aright arise 
during its performance. t 


ofthejaldikUl 


UfiiAw 


raidsk literature is as yet in 

* pf it has-been translated 
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In tfe*> sam e way, though, some of the hymns express moral ideas and spiritual 
hopes and desires and occasionally rise to a high religious tone, the general 
strain is purely earthly,— the only evils which are usually deprecated are sick- 
ness and outward enemies, and the only blessings sought arc children and cattle. 
To compare them with the Psalms is, even from a ptuely literary point of viewy* 
impossible 

The poetry of the Rig Veda is remarkably deficient in that simplicity and natural 
pithos or dhblimity which wt usually look foi in the songs of an early period of 
civilization The lmguage and style of most of the hymns is singularly artificial , 
and indetd it has lx»en made a question whether some of them were even meant to 
ho intelligible to thar first audience without an oral explanation of the obscure 
eonsti actions and htaitlmg ellipses with which they abound Occasionally we meet 
with fine outbursts of poctiy,* especially in the hymns addressed to the dawn, 
but these are never long sustained , and as a rule we tmd few grand similes or 
metaphors Ihe peculiar charac tcustics of the later Hrndii poetry aie its 
intense love and appreciation of all the vaneties of natural sceneryf and its delicate 
delineation of human chaioctci , but these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Rig Veda 

But though it cannot claim a high pi ice among the relics of the poetical genius 
of early times, the Rig VtHa po^sscs an undying interest as the eldest monument 
of Gentile thought, and we can undoubtedly trace there the first outlines of 
speculations and conceptions which afterwards branched out in widely different 
directions in the ancient world * 


• 

Bfit the especial object of the present Appendix is to treat of the Vedas as they 
throw light on ancient India, and for this purpose we may take the three Vedas and 
their IjjjAhmanas as one body of Vaidik tiadition, leaving the Upanishads, etc 
to be discussed aftei wards 

In attempting to give any account of the Vaidik gods, we are continually baffled 
by the conti adictoiy details m the different hymns, arising no doubt m part from 
the earlier or later date of then composition, but partly from the constant ten- 
dency of polytheism to magnify the deity of the moment at the expense of all the 
rest 

Passing over the tempting speculations suggested by the dmsjon of the gods 
m one hymn(R V i 27, 13) into “young’ and “old,”— *if we confine ‘ourselves 
to the facts presented by the hymns themselves, we find Indra and Agm the 
most prominent The foimer is the deity of the visible firmament,— the god of 
lightning and rain Ihe phenomena of a tiopical rainstorm are con tinually 
allegorised as a literal conflict between Indra and the Asura Vntra, and 
the same thing seems intended by the leginds which represent him as recover- 
ing the cows which had been stolen by the Asura Panu The offerings of soma 
jtnee are supposed to give him strength and courage for the encounter Agm 
is generally represented as the priest who summons the gods to the yy^nflee and 
beam the oblation to them, he is also viewed & threefold — teitestrial, as vital 
mn(nth and culinary fire, atmospherical, as lightning; an<| celestial, as the son 
w Stars. The Sun is frequently addressed as a preeminent deity, and an early 
authority (YAska) declares that these three are the only Vaidik * 

i i 6 1 00 **** them respectively >» «» *y, earth, and heaven. Una, however, 
t» »ot ths natural inference from tho hymns themselves. Ihe A&tyas era in 
the later mythology twelve, corresponding to the twelve months, to the $tg 
V«d* Why appear to he seven,— Sfctra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varan* Ah «*, 

<mdi Way* or Santa, and their mother Adit* seems to torf <g w atnre, 

Y*n *a are the most Imported not only from them greater' jS 
Aeaoe On thd hymns, bat also from the identification of the form er ffth % 
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Mitbm of the Zendavesta, and of the Utter with the ’Oupom of the Greeks 
Mitre seems more connected with the day, and Vanina with the night; and it 
is remarkable that it is in the hymns addressed to the latter that the moral ele- 
ment in the Veda is most usually found . 6 Varuna is continually addressed as 
the remover of sickness and sin* VAyu, the Wind, is hardly to be distinguished 
from India, but the Maruts are very commonly represented as the Utter’s attend- 
ants. • # 

The two Aswins are frequently celebrated as precursors # of the davfa, and as 
possessing the power of healing diseases. Rudra (who in the Uter mythology 
appears to be a form of Siva) in the Veda appeal’s to be identified with Agni ; 
and Vishnu (far from being one of the supreme triad) seems only a form of the v 
Sun, and his three steps (which, in the epic and PaurAnik mythology, are con- 
nected witb 4 the Dwarf AvatAr) are explained in tlje Veda by the oldest commen- 
taries, as either referring to Agni as terrestrial fire, lightning in the firmament, 
and the sun in heaven ; or to the position of the sun on the eastern mountain, 
in the meridian *sky, and the western mountain, Le. at his rising, culmination, 
and setting. Other deities are Twashtri, who is the architect of the gods and 
the former of all things ; Ushas, the Dawn (tfle name is probably akin to $!> f 
and Aurora); and the Viiwcw devAh or the various deities in their collective 
capacity. ^ 

Mr. ElphinstonC in his second book has shown the difference which exists be- 
tween the religion of Mann’s Institutes and that of the PurAnas ; and the same 
remarks of course apply with still greater force to the Veda on which Manu ft 
based. “ The great feature of difference is the total absence of the divinities, 
both nomina and nnmina, who have for ages engaged, and, to a great degree 
engrossed, ^he adoration of the Hindiis. We have no indications of a Triad, the 
creative, preserving, and destroying power ; BrahmA does not appear as a doity, 
and Vishnu, although named, has nothing in common with the Vishnu if the 
Pm Anas; no allusion occurs to his avatAras. His manifestation as Krishna, the* 
favourite deity of the lower classes, for some centuries at least, does not appear. 
As a divinity Siva is not named ; nor is his type, the Lrnga, ever adverted to. 
DurgA and her triumphs, and KAli, 4 whom the blood of man delights a thousand 
years,’ have no place whatever in the hymns of the Vedas .” 7 We find, indeed, 
occasional hints, out of which the Uter legends may have gpown ; thus the Dwarf 
AvatAr of Vising as mentioned above, has probably arisen from his 11 three step*; ” 
and Rudra, a form of fire# has easily developed into the Uter Siva. Perhaps the most 
curious instance of these mythological changes is that of the legend of Vfitra. In 
the nature-worship of the Veda the phenomena of tropical storms are described as 
a conflict between Indra and the clouds, which are pierced by the thunderbolt and 
forced to yield up their stores of rain. The clouds are personified as a demon 
called Vritra or Abi, and though the language is often hyperbolical, the original 
meaning of the myth is seldom completely lost sight of. But in the Uter poems, 
as the MahAbhArata and PurAnas, the natural phenomenon is entirely forgotten, 
and Vritra ft a literal king of the Asuras or Titans, who wages war against the 
goda. It ft singular that even in the BrAhm&n&s we fin'd the myth becoming exag- 
gerated; and various legends are given, how Indra incurred the guilt of murder, * 
etc.* There are many similar instances of the misinterpretation of Vaidik 
legends and hymns, by the authors of the BrAhmanas-na fact which proves that^ 


pertbemed&sattifioe to obtain ft mm who ahonlA 
avenge hi* death. In uttering the mantia, in his 
fcaato be made a mtatake in the aeoentuatJon of 


eos^am the ^ *#^§5 the ward ii&yMtaht. sod **d» It meui « one 

? WUtt'fc Voi y.p, |(M Stayer of Mm/* V|it» was the son bom by 

J? #**top* bteftt wQ«h yetatef how vSUe of thorite, hut aafoyterifttely berths thne 

*Mft*4*b*a tofe* new Ids son v3w»rii», doomed to W the ricUin inrtewi of the 
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v a considerable intern! must hare elapsed between the dates of their respective 
composition. 

* The original worship described in the*bymns of the Rig Veda seems to have been 
Of a simple and patriarchal character. Sacrifices were occasionally offered, but the 
‘ Oblations are chiefly clarified butter poured on the fire, and the expressed juice of 
the soma plant. The ceremony takes place in the worshipper’s house, in a chamber 
appropriated to the purpose. There is no mention of temples, and images are not 
alluded id A purohita or domestic priest appears in the courts of several of the 
' Vaidik kings, and perhaps every rich family may have similarly had its priest. 

But in some of the hymns we find traces of a much more elaborate ceremonial ; and 
* sometimes as many as sixteen priests are mentioned as assisting in the rites. Now 
in the BrAbmanas and the later Siitra works, we see this development in its full 
details ; and most of the rit& described there are public sacrifices yhich would 
require the wealth of a chieftain to supply the requisite expense. It is quite true 
that these later rites are sometimes directly named in the Rig Veda itself, and there 
are many hymns which are called d&nastutu, and contain the praises of certain 
kings for their munificent gifts to the priests, which no doubt point to such public 
occasions. If criticism is ever afile to settle the relative antiquity of the different 
parts of the Rig Veda, these scattered hints will $o doubt be one of the most 
useful criteria.® ^ 

The sacrifice of the horse, which plays such an important part in later legend, is 
found in the Rig Veda ; two hymns of the second Ashtaka being addressed to the 
torse ; and full details are given in the BrAhmanas and Stitras. “As the solemnity 
appears in the Rig Veda, it bears a less poetical, a more barbarous character, and 
it giay have b^n a relic of an«ante- Vaidik period, imported from some foreign region, 
possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, and especially horses, were*commonly 
sacrificed; the latter were also offered by the Massagetm to the sun; and in the 
^second ASwamedhik hymn there are several indications that the victim was 
especially consecrated to the solar deity; however this may be, the rite as it 
appears in the Rig Veda can scarcely be considered as constituting an integral 
element of the archaic system of Hindii worship, although its recognition at all is 
significant of extant barbarism.” 19 

The historical allusions in the Veda will be discussed in the next Appendix. It 
will suffice to mention, here that though the Rig Veda occasionally names BrAh- 
mahs and Kshatriyas, we have no allusion to the four casts excep&in the ninetieth 
hymn of the tenth Mandate, the language of which is evidently of a more modem 
Style. In the BrAhmanas, however, the system of cast is found fully established, 
and the four classes are repeatedly mentioned by name; and their respective duties 
are laid down almost as peremptorily as in Manu’s Institutes. 

The BrAhmanas are the Talmud of the Hindiis. They contain the details of the 
ceremonies, with long explanations of the origin and meaning of the rites em- 
ployed ; and they abound with curions legends, divine and human, to illustrate the 
importance of the different parts. Many of these legends are reproduced in the 
; classical literature, as that of &iinah&ph& who is sold by his father to be 
offered as a sacrifice instead of Rohita, Harifohandra’s son, who had been vowed 
" Bjfids father as an offering to Varupa ; this forms an episode in the RAmdyana 
Similarly the legend of Namucbi, whom tndra promised to harm neither by day 

nor b y*nj "eapofc wet or dry, but whom he afterwards killed at twi. 
.#»**** -the foam of the, sea, is given in the MahAbhArata. A few of the breads 
. page*. Wider than purely Indian, interest ; thus the fytapatha BtAhmafirifo- 

the Deluge, where Mann alone b saved 
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ship* 11 As a general rule, however, the contents of the Br&hmanas areVearisome 
in the extreme ; gleams of beautiful thoughts occasionally break out, but these are 
few and far between, and no part of Hindi! literature presents so little (apart 
from its scientific value) to interest the reader, 12 The Brdhmanical intellect in these 
.productions (as compared with the manly strength of the Big Veda hymns), seems 
like one! of Gulliver's Strv&bmgi living on a piteous wreck, smitten with palsy in 
the midst of its vigour. 9 

* 

But the BrdhmanicaL intellect, however debased for a time by a meaningless 
ritualism, was still capable of a higher life, and in the Aranyakas and Upanishads 
we ; find it awaking from its dream of endless ceremonies to grapple with the 
deepest problems of life and eternity. Childish and fantastic, as these books 
appear, they ore full of fine thoughts, and sometimes they show deep feeling ; and 
no Hindd works have probably exercised a wider* influence on the world. It is 
from these forlorn 41 guesses at truth,” as from a fountain, that all those various 
rilfe of Pantheiltic speculation have diverged, which, under different names, are 
so continually characterised as “ Eastern philosophy,” Thus the reader of the 
Upanishads soon recognises familiar ideas in &e speculations of the Phajdrus as 
weH as in Empedocles or Pythagoras,— in the Neo-platonism of the Alexandrian, 
as well as in the Gnostic, schools, although Plotinus aimed to emancipate Greek 
philosophy from the influence of the Oriental mind ; and the Cabala of the Jews 
and the Sufeyism of the Muhammadans seem to be derived from the same source. 
We are too apt tp look on the ancient world as a scene of stagnation where men’s 
thoughts were as confined as their bodies ; as if the few who travelled in foreign 
countries could not bring home and circulate thefe the ideas which they Jiad 
learned abroad; and as if the few thinkers, groping in the darkness of Gentile 
speculation, were not eager to embrace any light which presented itself. 18 The spread 
of such* a religion as Buddhism shows how men’s minds were awake to new 
ideas, even though they came from foreign countries ; and why should the tradition 
of the Eastern origin of much of early Greek philosophy be incredible or even 
improbable ? 

The Arapyakas are treatises which were to be read by the Brahmans in their 
third stage as Vanaprasthas, and the name is derived from aranya 14 a forest,” i.e. 
that which is to be read in a forest. There are four eextant, the Brihad, the 
Taittirlya, the Aitareya, and the Kaushltaki. The Upanishads are short treatises, 
which frequently form’ part of an Arapyaka; but many of them are detached 
works ; a great number belong to the Atharva Veda, and two (the U& and the 
feva-sankalpa) are found in the Sanhitd of the White Yajur Veda. Their number 
is uncertain, but the latest catalogue gives the names of 149. 14 Many are very 
modern, but some are of very high antiquity. The later ones are sectarian in their 
character, and closely connected with the Purfipas and the exclusive worship of 
Vishpu or Siva. 

The word i tpaniskad is defined by Hindi! authors as that which destroys igno- 
rance and thus produces liberat^m ; and from these treatises has been developed 
the VjedAuta system of philosophy, which is considered by all orthodox Hindiis as 
the tBtafynajndna, or * pure spiritual knowledge. The ceremonial observances of 
the Vaidik ritual (or Jfarma K&itfa) are necessary as a preliminary condition, in 


1 Mr. Muir, in hf» Smtkrit Text*, vol ii, ha* 
given ah interesting hiitory of the legend a* it 
and Purdnaa, It 
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flrde* to pirify the mind and to prepare it for the proper reception of the sublime 
truths to be imparted; and the other systems of philosophy may be relatively 
true, in regard to the student’s degrep of intellectual capacity; but the only 
absolute truth is the Veddntic interpretation of the Upanishads. 

When we examine the older Upanishads, however, we are struck by one remark-; 
able peculiarity — the total absence of any Br&hmanical exclusiveness in their 
doctrine. They are evidently later than the older Sanhit&s “ and Br&hmanas ; but 
they breathe an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in any 
earlier work except the Big Veda hymns themselves. The great teachers of this 
highest knowledge are not Brahmans but Kshatriyas, and Brahmans are continu- 
ally represented as going to the great Kshatriya kings ‘(especially Janaka of 
Vidcha), to become their pupils. The most remarkable of these passages is the 
following, in the Chh&ndogya Spanish ad (v. 3). The Kishi Gautama sends his son 
to visit King Prav&hana, who ’propounds certain hard questions relative to the 
future life. The son cannot answer them, and returns to ask his father, who is 
equally at a loss. Gautama then goes himself to the king, and beg#to be instructed 
by him. The king complies with his wish, after first premising as follows : “ This 
knowledge before thcc never canfe to the Brahmans ; therefore, hitherto, in all 
worlds the right of teaching it has belonged exclusively to the Kshatriya cast.” 
When we couple with this the remarkable fact that the G&yatrl itself, the most 
sacred symbol in the universe, is a verse in a hymn by an author, not a Brahman 


by birth, but a Kshatriya, who is represented in later legend as extorting his 
admission into the Brahman cast, we can hardly escape the inference that it was 
the Kshatriya mind which first followed out these bold speculations. The 
Brahmans, as%r as we can see by the Br&hmapas, became immersed in the 
trivialities of an unmeaning ritual, — their philosophy, if such they had^was only 
the Ptirva Mimiin&ii, where the grave problems of life and death are forgotten for 
elaborate discussions as to the number of jars of the baked flour cake, or tlie exact 
order of the verses to be repeated at an offering ; and such laborious and aimless 
trifling could not coexist with earnestness or deep speculation. Kshatriya thinkers 
arose to initiate a new movement in philosophy, just as a Kshatriya thinker 
initiated Buddhism, as a protest against the system of cast ; and the Brahmans 
were wise enough to adopt the new ideas and eventually to secure the monopoly 
of instruction therein tq themselves. That the Brahmans and Kshatriyas were not 
always so harmonious in the social world as they appear in the Institutes, seems 
shown by such legends as those which describe the Brahman BAma Jimadagnya 
as having cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatriya race and filled 
five large lakes with their blood, and then again as himself worsted in the con- 
test by the Kshatriya RAma, the son of Dasaratba ; and these vague hints in the 
Upanishads seem to show us that they were sometimes rivals in literature as 
Wfcil. The Upanishads are usually in the form of dialogue ; they are generally 
written in prose with occasional snatches of verse, but sometimes they are in 


verse altogether. They have no system or method; the authors are poets, who 
throw out their unconnected and often contradictory rhapsodies on the impulse 
of the moment, and have no thought of harmoniUng to-day's feelings with those 
of yesterday or to-morrow* The poet’s imagination is ever at work, tracing, 
out new resemblances on all sides ; and the ritual ceremonial as well as the ototer ; 

nature, is ransacked tp supply analogies to* the past ahd future history of 
w eotflL through them Att runs an unmistakable spirit of Pantheism, often fo." 
. % *uost offensive form* as avowedly overriding all moral conriderg^W} and ifc '£ 
Vli/tbi# whipfo has produced the general impression that the iffjfgfcr oC 
;,$edaa iflf monotheistic. Men have judged from the Upanishade ohd - 

^ * similar spirit. Of course the^fearity 
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speculations have no system, although later writers have strained their ingenuity 
to invent one The Upanishads stand to the later VedAnta as the oracular denun< ia- 
tions of Heraclitus <5 tncore&fo stand to the. fully developed system of the Platonic 
philosophy 

' We have reserved the Atharva Yeda to the end, because it is evidently dissociated 
from the other three m its matter and style %s well as by the tradition of the 
Hmdtto themselves Whether it belongs to the BrAhmana,or to the Upamshad 
period cannot be determined, but piobably much of the tenth mandala of the 
Big Veda was composed about the same time It consists of the magic songs of 
the Atharvans or the AfharvAngirasas , and is therefore chiefly composed of impre- 
cations and deprecatory formulae Mixed with these are occasional hymns of 
great beauty and even moral feeling , thus one of its ifnpiccations contains imbedded 
m it the grand verses to Varuna, describing his omnipresence, already alluded to 
Like the Big Yeda, it is a collection of hymns, and not a body of liturgu al forms , 
and next to the* Big Veda and the Upaiushads it is much the most interesting 
part of Vaidik literature Its BrAhmana, the Gopatha, is exactly like other 
BrAhmanas , but it is peculiarly nch m Upanfehads, as no less trian 52 Upani- 
shads (and among these, several, as the MAndukya and Pra4na, which are con- 
sidered of the highest importance by the VedAnta school,) bear the name of the 
Athaiva Veda w 


Connected with Vaidik literature are the Kalpa-Siitras, which are practi- 
cal manuals of the sacrificial and other rites, drawn up for the convenience of 
the priests, who would otherwise have had to search through # the liturgical 
banhitAs dhd BrAhmanas for the disjecta membra of the different ceremonies 
Thus tl$re are the Kalpa-sAtras for the Hotn priests by ASwalAyana and bdn- 
kha.yana,-i-for the Adhwaryus by Apastamba, BaudhAyana and KAtyAyana, — 
and the UdgAtfis by LAtyAyana and Dr AhyAyan% These Kalpa-siitras form the 
most important of the six VedAngas or “members of the Veda,” le the six 
subjects whose study was necessaiy for the reading or proper sacrificial employ- 
ment of the Veda The other five are bikshA (pronunciation), Chhartdas (metre), 
VyAkarana (grammar), Nirukta (explanation of words), and Jyotisha (astio- 
nomy) 17 — Bp] » 


M There is ah interesting paper by Hr Muir 
in the Journ JL 4 $ , vol 1 new senes, on the 
doctrine of a future life according to the.Vedas 
In the earlier book* of the Rig V there is little 
referenoe to a futuie state, but in the ninth and 
tenth it is frequently mentioned A state of 
blessedness » distinctly promised to the tu 
tuous , mu! these allusions are jnore full and f re 
quant in the Atharva. in some passages of the 
Utter, the family tiee of earth are represented as 
renewed in heaven In the $Ug Veda we hare no 
traces of the doctrine of transmigration, but a 
P*Mi* m the datapath* Br describes how the 
various animals and plants in a futuie state 
would devour those who had eaten them in the 
pfcseeht Ufa, unless they were secured by the 
*wUr performance of sagdfloesdu^nghfe The 


allusions to a future state of punishment in the 
Vaidik writings ire few and obsouie There are 
very few passages in the Br&hmapas which speak 
of anything like absorption m the deity, an idea 
which we mid m so many of the Upanwnad,— in 
fact the older works display nothing of that dis 
content with existence which afterwards become 
suuii a prominent feature of Hindu thought 
” The reader desirous of pursuing the subject 
of the Vedas further, is referred to Professor Max 
Muller's Avrient Sanskrit Zitei ature, which con 
tains a mine of most valuable information, and 
is at the same tune as mteiestmg as a novel 
Professor Wilson s translation of the Rig Veda, 
and Mr Muirs Sanskrit Texts, vols iii iv , are 
also very important works. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

. . (pp. 53, 54.) 

ON THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND TI*E ABORIGINES. 

[Elphinstonb’s remarks on the relation of the original Hindi! tribes to the other 
Indo-European nations and the aboriginal inhabitants of India, are hardly sufficient 
for the general reader at the Resent day ; and a short comment seems needed to 
complete the sketch of the subject. 

The fact of a connexion between the original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the 
other nations of Western Asia and Europe, as proved by the Common origin of 
their respective languages, is admitted by Elphinstono. It is perhaps going too 
far to assert that this connexion i£ thus proved to be one of race ; at any rate, this 
is a question which belongs to physical science father than to history. It is 
enough for the historian if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the 
ancestors of these various tribes were living in close political -relation to each' 
other ; and the similarity which we find in their languages must undoubtedly 
prove this, even although the question of race should remain as unsettled a problem 
as before. 

It was at first supposed *that Sanskrit was the common mother of the other 
rfdo-Kuropean languages; but this is disproved, among other reasons, %y the fact 
that some of the European languages (more especially Latin), preserve fqrms and 
roots which arc lost even in the oldest Sanskrit of the Vaidik time.* Thus the 
final 8 of the nominative singular is lost in all Sanskrit nouns ending in consonants, 
as in vdk (from vdeh ), and hhavan (the present participle of bhd, 4>v — “ to be ”), 
although its original presence is still indicated in the former word by the change 
of eh to h? which a following 8 would necessitate according to Sanskrit rules of 
euphony ; but in the Latin vox (vok-s) and aman$ the suffix is still clearly visible. 
Thus vox, voce $ , vocem^ among , amantes , amantem , help us to explain the similar 
Sanskrit forms vdk (i.e. vdk-s), vdchas , vacham, hhavan (i.e. hhavam ) r bhavanta 8, 
hhavantam. Again the Sanskrit ndman cannot be explained by a native etymo- 
logy ; but the Latin gnomen (as in cogmmen), at once discloses its connexion with 
the common root, jna, gno — , u to know.” So tarh, “ a star,” has even in the 
Veda lost its initial 8, which gives the true etymology from stfi “to scatter” and 
which is preserved in every other kindred language, as torHjp in Greek, st&re in 
fiend, Stella (tfenila ?), in Latin, etc. Similarly the lost Sanskrit roots dhu “ to 
sacrifice” (for hu ), and dhan “to kill,” preserved in han and the derivatives 
pradhana , “ conflict,” and nidhana, “ death,” still exist in the Greek and Sap — ; 
and so the Latin sub and super, and the Greek and Mp preserve the initial sibi- 
lant which is lost in npa and upari. 

The truth is that the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latip, Gothic, Slavonic and Celtic 
languages must all have sprung from one comnSbn source,— they are sisters, 
though Sanskrit may be#onsicfered the eldest* inasmuch as it generally preset*^ 
the, earliest forms, and its structure is the most transparent for philological 
purposes. „ f \ > ‘ 

It ia quite true that all *this similarity and linguistic sympathy only prove tiu; 
test ei a connexion ; but they 14 prove nothing regarding the b'jmh* 

|bout the time ” (p, j but perhaps the foliowing (xmridemtibne may 
light on this furfcher'question. , t : 

•cWfcwfc home, once bbeupted by the ®omkm cl 
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scattered nations, seems prim& facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated, from the farthest extremity of the line, as India; and this is con- 
finned by the fact that the Western languages preserve no trace of any tropical 
residence, while the Vaidik use of such words as hma, u winter,” for “year,” and 
such traditions 1 as those which represent the Uttara Kurus in the far north as ' 
the sacred land of mythology, do seem to imply some trace of northern reminis- 
cence. * * 

b . Again, the fact 6f a subject cast like the Siidras, existing as they did outside 
the pale of the twice-born, is no strange phenomenon in ancient history ; ’it is one 
which meets us everywhere, if we can only pierce below the surface, and examine 
the strata of society. It is familiar enough to the student of Greek and Roman 
history, in the by/tot of the Greek states and colonies, the plebs of Home, the 
Perioeci and Helots of Sparta, and the Tyrrhene^ of Etruria; and the same 
phenomenon reappeared in medieval Europe. In the cases where we can explain 
it, it seems always due to foreign conquest, and this analogy at once suggests a 
airmfey solution ijL the histQry of ancient India. 

c. This hypothesis is confirmed by the facts mentioned by Elphinstono in his 
fiijst book, relative to the &ldia kingdoms, wheip Manu forbids a twice-born man 
to reside; but it is still more confirmed by, the intimations of the Rig Veda. 
The Hindfls of that early age are evidently settled in the north-west, with a 
hostile population near them ; they call on Indra to assist his fair-complexioned 
friends, the Ary as, 2 against the dark Dasyus,* who are stigmatised as “ non-sacri- 
ficing” ( ayajwdmh ), or “having no religious observances” (avratdh), and as 
“slaves 4 ’ ( ddsdh ). In one place (R.V. i. 130. 8) we have the following verse, 
“ Indra, who in a hundred ways protects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, 
has preserved in the fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastising the neglecters of reli- 
gious rites, he subjected the black skin (twacham krishndm) to Manu.” In fact 
this old* conflict seems perpetuated by the common Sanskrit word for cast, 
varna, which originally meant “ colour.” The Dasyus were not mere barbarians; 
their “ hundred cities ” are frequently alluded to ; but it is not impossible that 
they had some physical peculiarities which distinguished them from the 
Caucasian invaders, as a favourite epithet of the Aryan god, Indra, is svMpra , 
“with a beautiful nose or jaw,” which may have been intended as a 'contrast to 
the flat noses of the aborigines. The same idea probably reappears in the 
RAm&yana legend of the monkey tribes of the Deckan ; the very name of one of 
their leaders. Hanumat, “ the large-jawed,” is a curious contrast to the msivra of 
the Vedas. 

d. To this we may add the various passages in the Vaidik writings* which repre- 
sent the twice-born tribes ,as gradually spreading to the east* and south from their 
original seats between the Indus and the Saraawati. In the Rig’ Veda we find that 
the Indus and the ritprs of the Pan jib are well known, and so are the 
YamunA and the Saraswatl, but the Ganges is only directly named once, and 
that in the last book. In the same way it is silent respecting any of the great 
rivers of the Deckan, as the Nerbadda and God&vari, nor is there any mention of 
the Vindhya. Its geography, in* fact, is as contracted when compared to that 
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put together. We see there what genius and 
teaming can do, when united. 

• Manu says (x. 45), “ those tribes in the world 
which ait outside of the casts produced from 
Brahma'* head, hands, thigh* and feet, whether** 
they speak Mleohchha language or Arya lan- 
guage, are called Dasyus,” 
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of Mm% as this is to that of the RAmAyapa or the PurApas. In the later Vaidik 
writingswo can trace a gradual acquaintance with the country beyond; and the 
moat interesting of these passages is the following legend from the Satapatha 
Brihmapa of the White Yajur Veda, winch can hardly be anything else than a dim 
recollection of the gradual spread eastward of the religious rites of the Biahmanical 
tribes. 

M Afdthava the Videgha bore* Agni VaiSwAnara in his ( mouth. The rishi 
Gotama .RAMgapa was his family priest. Though addressed by him, he 
(MAthava) did not 'answer, ‘ lest,’ (he thought), ‘ Agni should escape from my 
mouth.’ The priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Rig Veda, 1 We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, 0 wise Agni, the sacrifice^ the luminous, the 
mighty, 0 Videgha’ [R.V. v. 26.] He made no answer. [The priest then 
repeated] i Thy bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount npwards, 0 
Agni, O Videgha,’ [R.V. viiif 44.] Still he made no answer. The priest then 
recited, 4 Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ etc. [R.V. v. 26.] . So far 
he uttered, when immediately on the mention of butter, Agni VaiswAnara 
flashed forth from his mouth ; he could not restrain him, so he issued from his 
mouth and fell down to this earth. The Videgha MAthava was then on the 
Saraswpti. Agni then traversed this earth, burning towards the east Gotama 
RAhUgapa and the Videgha MAthava followed after him as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers ; but he did not bum across the SadAnirA 5 which 
descends from the northern mountain. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni VaiswAnara, But 
now many Brahmans live to the east of it. It used to be uninhabitable, and 
swampy, being untastod bj Agni VaiSwAnara. It is now, however, habitable; 
fcfr Brahmans have caused it to be tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer, this 
river is, as it were, incensed, being still cold, not Wing been burnt across by Agni 
VaiAwAnara.” • 

e. We come to the 6ame result, if we trace the gradual development of the four 
casts in the Vedas. In the Rig Veda the cast system of later times is wholly un- 
known, Traces of the three twice-born classes are indeed to be found. Thus the 
Brahmans seem referred to in the word brahman, “priest,” and sometimes we 
have the actual word Brdhmana ; and similarly we may find the initial hintB of 
the later Kshatriyas and Vaisyas ; but it is entirely silent as to the Siidras, with the 
exception of the one well-known verse in the ninetieth hymn of the tenth book, 
the language of which is undoubtedly more modem than most of the otter hymns. 
But .in the other Vedas we find the cast system fully developed. All this har- 
monises with the hyppthesis that the &idra cast arose as the twice-born gradually 
subjugated the aborigines of the north. 


/. These vague hints are moreover fully confirmed by the actual linguistic con- 
dition of India at the present day. This alone might aot be of much weight ; 
but it seems & bring strong confirmation when we find that the present distri- 
bution of Indian languages is exactly what it would be if ouf hypothesis of the 
invading Brahmanical tribes were correct. The languages of the people north, 
and immediately south, of the Vindhya, as BengAU, Hindi, GuaeiAti, MarAthi, 
Uriya, etc., are all saturated with Sanskrit ; it is probable that in each of them 
tWe is a non-Sanskrit basis, but this has been so overlaid by Sanskrit that it is 


.hardly recognisable without dfcee scrutiny. Take away the Sanskrit element, 
V?anS, nothing worthy of being called a. language remains/ But in the south of ’/ 
India, the languages axe distinctly of a non- Sanskrit, and probably Turanian, 
add the languages of the mountaineer tribes in nearly alf parts of &dia 
belong to 'this latter family. Now what is tthecase in Great - 
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whe^e tike constituent elements of the population and their mutual relation 
&re hisfr j rieaUy known 1 The Saxon and Norman conquerors came in from the 
South and South-East ; and they entirely subdued England and partly subjugated 
the South of Scot tod; but. the ancient Celtic inhabitant maintained their inde- 
pendence in the mountains of Wales and the Highlands of Scotland; and this 
historical fact is exactly repeated in the present distribution of the English^Gaelic, 
and Cymric languages. This argument, as so many others, is only one from 
analogy ; hut it must not be overlooked that all our facts and inferences, with 
regird to, the population of ancient India, point unanimously in one direction. 

gl It only remains to notice Elphinstone’s objection against this hypothesis. It 
is quite true that “ neither in the Code nor in the Vedas, nor in any book that is 
certainly older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence or to a 
knowledge of more than the name of any country Out of India. Even mythology 
goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in whiclf is fixed the habitation of the 
god* ” (p. 54). * But could not the same he said with equal truth of the ancient 
Gr&ks; if we odly substitute Homer and Hesiod for the Veda and Manu, and 
Olyfopus for Himalaya l The truth is that a nation in its nomad state has no 
proper literature, and therefore no historical memory ; these rise slowly after it 
has settled in towns, and by that time the pride of being Autochthones has 
probably erased all traces of any foreign origin. 

It is asked again (p. 64), “ where could the central point be, from which a 
language could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldaea, Syria, 
and Arabia untouched l *’ Of course we cannot answer the question, in our utter 
ignorance of the causes or course of these ancient currents of migration. We 
have here the two. great streams of the Semitic and Aryan tribes, which Providence 
undoubtedly did keep distinct in the ancient world, as indeed seems symbolised 
by the very languages in which the Old and New Testament are written. By 
What particular series of events the distinction was originally produced and 
maintained, we cannot determine ; but we can plainly see that Jewish, Chaldaean, 
and Arabian civilization did, in the main, run their own career, just as those of 
ancient India, Greece, and Rome. {Tor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that 
the mountain chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier to the southern 
advance of the Aryan tribes, just as it did to the Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus ; 
and similarly the Tartar invaders of more modern times h§ve passed onward into 
Europe through Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine and Arabia 
untouched.— E d.] 
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. .. „casr THB- CHINBSB BUDDHJST PILGRIMS IN INDIA. 
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EA Bpdd^ missionary probably p&letrated into China more than 200 years 
before Jhr hut it was not until a.d. 66 that Buddhism became one of the 
established reU|iontt of the empire. India was always regarded as the cradle of 
theBuuddha faith; and when in process of time, the purity of the Chinese branch 
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and to gain fresh, instruction from the fountain-head. Their accounts have only 
lately been rendered accessible to the European student by the labours of the 
late M. Abel R4musat and M. Stanislas Julien. They throw, for the fifth and 
seventh centuries of our era, the same side-light on the actual state of India 
which the Greek accounts throw for the third and fourth centuries B.c« ; and 
enable # us to form an outline picture of a period which in India’s own 
literature is almost as mythic and imaginary as the Satya, Yug or the MahA- 
bh&rata war. t 

The earliest known* Chinese traveller was Chi-tao-an ; he come to India at the 
commencement of the fourth century ; hut his work is lost. He was followed by 
Fa-hian, who travelled in Central Asia and India from A.D. 399 to 414. A cen- 
tury afterwards, two more, Hoei-seng and Song-yun, travelled some years in 
the north of India; but thei* account is very brief. They were succeeded by 
Hiouen Thsang, whose ample *narrative is the subject of the present Appendix . 1 
His example was followed by some pilgrims in the eighth century and by Khi- 
' nie, who visited India in 964 with three hundred ascetics, but these are of little 
interest. * 

Fa-hian’8 narrative was translated into French by M. Abel R&nusat and others 
in 1836, <and an English version from the French was published by Mr. Laidlay, 
in Calcutta, in 1848. His book consists of forty short chapters, but the narrative 
is entirely confined to Buddhist details, and hence we do not gain much , infor- 
mation from it regarding the condition of the Brahmanical population. He seldom 
mentions anything in any place which he visits beyond the Buddhist shrines 
which were the resort of pilgrims, and the legends with which they were associated* 
lie seems to have passed thiough the territory of the Oi'gours, Khotan, CAbul, 
UdyAna, and Gandhdra, and he then describes his route in India. He* mentions, 
among other places, TakshaSilA' (Taxilo), Mathurd, SAnkASya, Kanouj (where 
he sees the Heng or Ganges), Kosala. brdvasti, Kapilavastu, and Yaisdll. He 
next visits Magadha, with its capital PAtaliputra; and here the very number 
of sacred places mentioned makes it difficult to determine his route. We can 
trace him as visiting Ndlanda, Rdjagriha, Gr^dhrakdta, and Gayd ; he then goes 
westward to Benares (where he particularly mentions the deer-park of Sdrndth), 
and KausAmbi. Fa-hian here devotes a short chapter to the kingdom of the 
Beckon (Tha thsen), %nd describes some cavern temples, which may perhaps 
he those of Ellora. He then returns from Benares to PAtaliputra, .where he 
Bpends three years in a monastery, “ studying the books and the Mm language 
and copying the precepts.”* He next goes down the Ganges to Ohampd and 
Tdmralipti (Tamldk) ; at the latter place he remained two years, “ transcribing 
the sacred books, and depicting the images.” He thence sails to Ceylon, where, 
he stayed two years, and collected several rare works in the Fan language; 
he mentions the honour paid there to Buddha’s tooth, and describes Buddhism 
as nourishing in the highest degree. On his homeward voyage he visits Java ; 
“ heretics and Brahmans were numerous there, and the law of Buddha in no wise 
entertained. 

Hiouen Thsang’ 8 book is a very different work, *and its ‘publication forms an era , 
In the history of Indian research. The first of M. Julien’s three volumes eon- 
tains the memoirs of Hiouen Thsang, < as written by two of his disciples ; the 
*j*ther two give the ta-thang-si-yu-ki, or “mdmoires sur les contrAes occidentAlea,” 
the original compilation of the pilgrim himself. 

Hhjpen Thsang appears to have been an Ardent student of Buddhist philosophy 
in several ; monasteries in China, until at lust, in the year 699, w&n twentyHjix 
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years of age, he conceived the design of seeking in India the solution of the 
various doubts which perplexed his mind, and which none of the Chinese sages 
could resolve. He has to set out on his joipney westward alone. 

He starts from the N.W. extremity of China, and pursues his adventurous route 
through the country of the OVgours, and other Tartar tribes ; thus he mentions 
the kingdoms of O-ki-ni, and Kou-tchA (Kharashar ?). At the latter plftce he 
stops sixty days, on .account of the snow interrupting the roads; and he thence 
goes to Pa4ou-kia, which seems to be the same as the modern province of Aksu. 
In all these countries he finds Buddhism more or less prevalent. He then crosses 
the fountain Ling-chan (Musur Aola), which occupies more than a week; here 
he loses several of his companions from hunger and cold, and many of the 
beasts of burden. He next skirts the shore of the lake Thsing-tchi (Issikul), 
and ogives at the city Sou-chA, where he meets with the Turki-KMn ; he 
notices that his people were fire-worshippers. Hb then travels on to Tche-chi 
(ChAsh or Tashkend), crosses the Jaxartes, and visits Samarkand, which is entirely 
inhabited by firS-worshippers. He then proceeds through the pass called the 
*• Iron Oates” (Derbend), enters the kingdom of TukhAra, and crosses the Oxus. 
He describes TukhAra as divided into twenty-settm states, “ which, though to some 
extent independent, are generally subject to the Turks.” Here he finds Buddhism 
held in respect, and still more so in Balkh, where there were 100 convents con- 
taining 8,000 monks. He next reaches BAmyAn (where Buddhism is very flourish- 
ing), and crosses the Hindii Kush. He thence visits Kapisa (the Capissa of Pliny), 
which is under a Kshatriya king, to whom ten kingdoms are subject ; here he finds 
100 convents with 6,000 monks, but also scores of temples and many sects of 
heretics, some of whom went about naked, others rxbbed themselves with ashes 
or wore slfuils as ornaments. Near the capital he passes, on a mountain called 
PllusAra, the first of the long series of Asoka’s stHpas or monuments erected over 
relics. 1 On leaving KapiAa, he crosses a mountain range to the east, and then 
enters Northern India. 4 

He first visits LampA or LamghAn, “ north of which,” it is said, “ the frontier 
countries are called Mie-li-tche (Mlechchhas) then he comes to NagarahAra, 
where, to the south-west of the city, there was a cave in which Buddha was 
said to have left his shadow. Here the disciples, in their memoirs, indulge their 
imagination, and describe their master as extorting, by hip prayers, such a dear 
vision of the sacred symbol as had been rarely conceded to any man ; but Hiouen 
Thsang himself only remarks that “in old times the appearance was seen as 
luminous as if it were Buddha himself, but in these later ages one no longer 
sees it completely ; something is, indeed, perceived, but it is only a feeble and 
doubtful resemblance.”* South-east of this lay GandhAra, with its capital, Purus- 
hapura, at this time subject to Kapisa. He describes the inhabitants as effeminate, 
but greatly devoted to literature ; and he mentions it as the birthplace of many 
Indian doctors, who have composed (Buddhist) SAstras. He found its 1,000 
convents and numerous stupas deserted and in ruins ; there were 100 temples 
and heretics of all sorts in abundance. There were several monuments of the 
great kings AAoka and Kanishka ; and he also expressly mentions a temple sacred 
to MaheAwara, as well as a celebrated statue of his wife, the goddess Pi-mo 
(2?A6M4)>in blue stone. In his account of the city $AlAtura, he gives a curious 
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the Sanskrit equivalent in nearly every instance. 
Thus Ti-po~ta-to represents Devadatta, and Tou- 
ho-lo, TukhAra, We shall give some more exam- 
ples farther op. 

1 Similarly, in voL i. p. 286, Hiouen Thsang 
mentions another place where Buddha had left 
his shadow, but he adds, “although this is re- 
lated in the historical memoir*, nowadays abso- 
lutely nothing is to be seen.** 
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legend about P&piai, and describes his grammar as still studied by the Brahmans 
of the places 

He thence visited UdyAna, to the north, but most of its 1,400 convents were in 
ruins* Next he went to Bolor, and thence turned southward to TakshagilA (which 
formerly belonged to Kapi&t, but was then subject to Caahmir), Sinhapura, UraSl,. 
and Caahmir. The latter country he found under the dominion of the Ki-li-to 
(Kritlya) dynasty, which patronised the Brahmanical faith ; but there were many 
learned Buddhists in t]ie various convents, and our traveller stayed there two years, 

‘ copying and studying the sacred books. He then visits Panck and RAjapura, and 
remarks that all the countries from LaraghAn to this last place are more or less 
barbarous, and do not properly belong, to India.® 

Hiouen Thsang tbcnce goes southward to Cheka, where he sees the ruins of the 
ancient city SAkala (the Sagaht or Sangala of the Greeks), — Chinapati, where he 
remains studying fourteen months, — JAlandhara, where he remains four months, — 
and Kuluta (where he crosses the Satlaj). He next proceeds southward to a country 
v called Po-li-ye-to-lo, which appears to be the Matsya district of*Manu, as this is 
explained by Kulldka as Vir&ta, which has been supposed to be MAcherl or Jaipur. 
Hiouen Thsang describes the inhabitants as averse to letters, and devoted to 
bereticaUloctrines and war. 7 % 

He next comes to MathurA (Mattra),® and here his narrative throws great 
light on the political condition of the DoAb in the seventh century. He visits 
and describes TanAsar, with its 3 convents, its 100 temples, and swarms of 
heretics,® — Srughna (?), with its ruined capital (here he finds 6 convents and 
100 temples, and remains studying with a renowned doctor some months), — 
Matipura (?), on the Ganges* where the Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths have 
. an # equal number of adherents, and the king is a Siidra, but does not follow the 
law of Buddha, — Brahmapura (?), — Ahichckhattra (the A durddpa of Ptolemy), — 
and SAnkAsya, 10 the old city mentioned in the RAmdyana, and which General 
Cunningham discovered in the ruins near the present village of Samkassa. 
General Cunningham found a tank there, where a NAga is still propitiated by 
offerings of milk whenever rain is wanted, just as it was in A.©. 400, when 
Fa-hian visited the spot. 

The next place visited was KanyAkubja,— he describes its capital as 20 li n in 
length and 5 in breadjh. Its king, Harsha-vardhana, was of the VaiAya cast; 
he had succeeded his elder brother RAjyavardhana, who had been treacherously 
killed by SasAnka, an anti-Buddhist king in eastern India, and on his accession 
had assumed the name of SilAditya. 12 The new king had established his supre* 
macy over all India, and was a most zealous patron of Buddhism. There were 
100 convents and 10,000 monks; and also 200 temples of the Brahmans. He 
describes the kingdom as wealthy and full of foreign merchandise,—” the cities, 
are all defended by solid walls and deep ditches.” • 

He next went to O-yu-to (which is supposed to have been some ca pit al' of 


* Hiouen Thsang’a itinerary has been admira- 
bly illustrated by M. L. Vivien do Saint Martin 
la bis MtowireAnalytique appended to M. Julieu’s 

, /second volume of the Si-yu-bi. For Northern 
* XtyU* we have an invaluable supplement in 
* ! •; General Cunningham's report of b» Archeeolo- 
Surveys, in 1861—68, published in the Jour- 
ssii of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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Ayodh;fa on the Ganges ) ; here he found 100 convents and only 10 temples. 
He then goes down the river to Hayamukha (?),-— On his voyage, his ship is 
attacked by robbers devoted to the goddess DorgA, who have an annual custom 
of sacrificing one of their captives, and they fix on the Chinese pilgrim as their 
victim. The memoirs expatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified companions, 
— he resigns himself to his fate, and only regrets that the premature termination 
of his jdumey Will* issue in future evil to his captors; but a sudden storm 
alarms the robbers, and they release him with his friends* He next visits 
PrajrAga, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, — here he finds only two 
small convents, — “ there are many hundreds of temples and the number of 
heretics is enormous.” He expressly mentions one very celebrated temple of 
immense wealth and sanctity with a large tree in it$ principal court, from whose 
top pilgrims used to throw themselves down in ordei;to die in such a sacred spot ; 18 
he alsd mentions the custom of devotees drowning themselves at the point of 
confluence. South-west of PrayAga, there wa9 a dense forest infested with wild 
beasts and elephants. He next visits KauSAmbi, where he finds 10 convents in 
ruins, and 50 flourishing temples. * 

He next turns northward to VaiSAkha (?), which General Cunningham identi- 
fies with the Hindi! SAketa or the ancient AyodhyA on the river 6arayu ; and 
thence to SrAvasti. He describes the capital of the latter kingdom as in ruins 
and almost deserted ; there were many ruined convents, but the Brahmanical 
temples seem to have been numerous and frequented. 14 Thence he goes to 
Kapilavastu, — “ here there are 10 deserted towns, and the royal city is in ruins; 
the palace, in the middle of the capital, was once 14 or 15 li in circumference, 
and was entirely built of bricks,— its ruins are still* lofty and solid, but it has 
been deserted for ages.- The villages are thinly peopled, — there is no king, — 
every town has its own chief. There were once about 1,000 convents, the ruins 
of which still remain.” The various spots were still pointed oat, which were 
associated with the memorable events in $Akya Muni’s life, and on most of them 
rihdras had Seen erected. He next goes eastward through a dense forest to 
RAmagrAma, which was then only a desert,— it abounded with the ruins of 
convents and stupa#, but most of the country was covered with forests full 
of wild beasts and robbers ; and the same desolation prevailed in Ku&nagara, 
the celebrated spot where tS&kya Muni entered into nirv&ha,. 1 * Hiouen Thsang 
then turns" to the south-west, and, after passing through a vast forest, reaches 
Benares. 

He 1 describes the kingdom as thickly filled with populous villages, — the majority 
of the inhabitants believed heretical doctrines, and there were few who revered 
the law of Buddha. There were 80 convents with about yXX) monks, and 
100 temples and 10, 000, heretics, devoted for the most part to MaheAwara. 

“ Some cut their hair, others leave a tuft on the top of the head* and go about 
qttfte naked (the Nirgranthas)*, others rub their bodies with ashes (the PAsu- 
patas), and zealously practise painful penances to escape from life and death.” 
w JGn the capital there are 20 temples. They have towers of many stories, and 
magnificent chapels built of stones elaborately carved and of wood richly 
flh&tfech Thick trees cover them with their shade, and streams of pure water 
Wui? them. The statue of Maheswara, which is made of brass, is nearly ^ 
lOOfect gia aspect is grave and majestic, and, on seeing him, one feds 
;*«s|#efcW he were still living.” 
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He visits the d^er-park of S&mAth, with its convent containing 1,600 monks, 1 * 
and then journeys north-eastward to Vai&li, passing on the way a celebrated 
temple of N&rAyapa. He describes tho capital as a heap of ruins, covering a 
Circumference of 60 or 70 li. The district abounded with Buddhist monuments, 
and there were many mined convents, but only three or four were inhabited ;» 
there \ftere scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, especially of those 
who go naked. As Fa- hi an describes VaisAli without alluding to its being in 
ruins, we may conclude that the city decayed between the fifth and seventh 
centuries. 17 

After visiting Vriji t (which he describes as in ruins), and Nep&l (which, he 
finds under a Kshatriya king of the race of the Lichavas), he continues his route 
to Magadha. Here he found, 50 convents with 10,000 monks, bdt the temples 
were also numerous and well frequented. He mentions P&taBputr* as a 
ruined city south of the Ganges; “though long deserted, its foundations 
still covered an extent' of 70 li.” He also mentions its original name — Kusuma- 
pura, and gives a legend to account for the change. He counted hundreds of 
ruined convents, stiq>a* y and temples in the neighbourhood. Some of the 
legends connected with the different sacred sites arc curious, as illustrating the 
respective positions of Buddhism and the more ancient faith. We find frequent 
accounts of great disputations held in the presence of the kings, between the 
most learned partisans of the two creeds ; and one great Brahman is expressly 
mentioned by name — Mddhava — a celebrated follower of the Siinkhya philosophy, 
who was vanquished by a Buddhist teacher — Gunamati — from central India. 
Mddhava, it is said, was a man of immense learning, and he possessed two towns, 
and all the surrounding district was his appanage. Similarly we read in the legends 
of towns given as a reward to the successful Buddhist disputant, and in one 
place (vol. i. p. 461) it is even said that the defeated Brahmans were reduced 
to be dependents of the convents (“ les Brahmanes resterent assujettis au service 
des couvents”). 

Among other places, Hiouen Thsang mentions Gayd, 18 which he describes as 
a well-defended city, very difficult of access; it had only a few inhabitants. 
The Brahmans formed a thousand families ; they were descended from one Rishi. 
The king did not treat them as subjects, and the multitude showed them pro- 
found respect. Gayd Vas a very sacred spot in Buddhist legend ; there Buddha 
had passed six years of severe .penance, and there grew the sacred ' bodhi tree, 
of which General Cunningham says “that it still exists, though very much 
decayed ; one large stem, with three branches to the westward, is still green, 
but the other branches are barkless and rotten but of course it has been 
frequently renev^jd. Hiouen Thsang mentions a celebrated vihdra, which had 
been constructed near the tree by a Brahman who yas once a worshipper of 
Mahcfiwara, \fixt who, warned by that deity, had resolved to build the Buddhist 
convent. This appears to be the same legend as that connected with Amara Sinha, 
which is commemorated in an inscription found by Mr. Wilkins at GayA, and 
published in the first vol. of the Asiatic Researches. Hiouen Thsang remarks that 
“ for the space of 10 li to the south of the bodhi tree, the sacred monuments are 
so numerous that it would bo difficult to mention them all. Every year, when 
.. f ke mendicants (bhifohns) inhabit fixed abodes during the rainy tieason, thonks 
and laymen arrive from all quarters, by hundreds, thousands,, and te ns erf 
thousands. For seven days and nights they walk about in the woodA surrounding 
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the convent, with odorous flowers and to &e sound of music, and pay their 
homage to the relics and make their offerings. The monks of India, at the time 
of the rains, enter fixed habitations on the first day of &rdvan, and they quit them 
on the last day of Aiwayuj.” 19 

• Magadha of course abounded with objects of interest to the Chinese pilgrim, 
and his account of its sacred places is very detailed, and General Cunningham 
has recognised many of the spots which he Visited, especially the ruins of Ku« 
&&g&rapur or B&jagriha, near the modern B&jgir, which £an still be identified 
by. Fa-hian’s description, that “ the five hills form a girdle round it like the walls 
of a town/’ This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magadha, and it is no 
dofibt the same as the Girivraja of the IUm&yana ; even at the time of Fa-hian’s 
visit it was a deserted city. # 

Hiouen Thsang also notices a more modern p&jagriha, in the plain, which 
was inhabited by 1,000 Brahman families, A3oka having given it to them when 
he removed his court to PAtAliputra, But the most interesting place which 
Hiouen Thsang visited was the celebrated convent of N&landa, the extensive 
ruins of which still exist in the village of Baragaon, seven miles to the north of 
B&jgir. On his arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of other persons, 
coming in procession with flags, parasols, perfumes, and flowers. He Vas then 
welcomed in solemn conclave by all the residents, and invited to share in all 
that the convent supplied. After this he was introduced to a venerable dckdtya 
named felabhadra, who was profoundly versed in the depths of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, but who, for several years, had been almost helpless from violent rheu- 
matism. Hiouen Thsang was then lodged in one of the convent buildings and 
treated with every mark of respect. N&landa *was at that time the giost 
imposing of all the Buddhist monasteries in India : 10,000 monks resided within 
its walls, and among these were visitors from all parts of India who had come 
to study the abstruser Buddhist books under its renowned teachers. There were 
to be found the followers of the eighteen different schools, all living united 
together; and every kind of book was studied, “from the common books, as the 
Vedas and such writings, to logic ( hetuvidyd ), grammar (iabdavidyd), medicine 
( ehihitsd ), and the practical arts ( Hljpasthdnavidyd ).” A thousand of the monks 
could explain twenty treatises, five hundred could explain thirty, and ten (includ- 
ing Hiouen himself) knew fifty ; but the old dch&rya %ad. mastered all. The 
convent was supported by the revenue of 100 .villages, and the strictest moral 
and intellectual discipline was maintained in the community. As the public funds 
provided all necessaries, the monks had no need to wander and beg alms, and all 
their time was devoted to. study. 

Hiouen Thsang appears to have remained five years at N&landa, and during 
that time he read .the. Yoga idstra three times, the Nydydtusdra idstra once, 
the abhidharma sdstra once, the hetuvidyd idstra twice, the Mdcmdyd Sdstra 
twice, etc. He also revised the books which he had read in Cashmir, and at 
the same time he took the opportunity of studying the Brahmanical books and 
the work entitled Kirlun , which treats of the Fan characters of India. There 
then follows, in the memoirs written by the disciples, a very curious passage on 
the Sanskrit language and literature, to which we shall return further on. 

After leaving Ndlanda, he proceeds through forests and mountains to the 
kingdom of Hirjapyaparvata, which is supposed to be Monghir. Its capital * 
contained : JO convents with about 4,000 monks ; there were? 20 temples, and all 
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‘Classes of heretics wera numerous He mentions a mountain 4 ‘ whence smoke 
and vapour issued which obscured the sun and moon;” which may be an 
exaggeration of the hot springs found, in the neighbouring hills. He thence 
follows the southern bank of the Ganges and visits ChampA, where there were 
scores of ruined convents, in which about 200 monks still continued to reside ;« 
•—the prahmanical temples were many and well-frequented. He next visits 
Kajiighira (?), with 6 or 7 consults and 10 temples; the kingdom was no 
longer independent, and consequently the cities were deserted, and the inhabi- 
tants had retired to the villages. He adds that when fjilAditya travelled in his 
dominions, on his arrival in this district, he had a pdlace built of reeds, where 
he administered justice, and which was burnt on his departure. Hiouen Thsang 
mentions that in each of these last-mentioned kingdoms there were large tracts 
of forest abounding with wild elephants. He next comes to Pupdravardhana 
(Bardwan ?), with 20 convents and 100 temples, and thence proceeds eastward 
to KAmariipa (Assam.) He describes the language of Assam as somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the neighbouring provinces ; its inhabitants were not Bud- 
dhists, and there was not a single convent within its limits. Its temples could 
be numbered by hundreds, and their worshippers by tens of thousands. Its 
king waa a Brahman, named BhAskaravarma, and ]je bore the title of KumAra ; 
although not a follower of Buddha, , he received Hiouen Thsang with kind- 
ness and treated him with every mark of respect. He next goes to Ssmatata, 
(in the Sundarbans ?), and thence to the port of TAmralipti (Tamluk). He 
finds in the latter place 10 convents and 60 temples ; and he mentions the im- 
mense quantity of rare and precious merchandise which was brought to it by 
land and sea. Here he inquired about Ceylon (Sinliala), and he learned that 
ah$s often sailed thither from this port ; but he was advised to proceed south- 
ward to the extremity of the Peninsula, and thus avoid the long and dangerous 
voyage. He accordingly, after first visiting a country called Kanjasuvarna (?), 
proceeds to Orissa ; henceforth his descriptions of the different countries are much 
briefer and more meagre. He describes the inhabitants as tall, dark, and rude 
in their manners,— their language and pronunciation differed from those of 
central India. There were 100 convents with 10,000 monks, and 60 temples. 
On the S.E. frontier, he finds a large city, called Charitra, which was a port 
greatly frequented by foreign merchants. He next passes through Konyodha (?), 
with its 100 temples * Kalinga, on the coast, with its 10 convents and 200 
temples ; and Kosala (in the interior), with its Kshatriya king of the Buddhist 
faith, its 100 convents and its 70 temples. He next visits Andhra, where 
he finds a language and pronunciation very different from those of central 
India, though the written characters are mostly the same. There were 20 
Convents with 3,000 monks, and 30 temples; he calis its capital Ping-kUlo 
(Warangal ?)■ , * 

He then proceeded to Dhanakacheka or MahAndhra (Mahendri ?), where he found 
most of the convents in ruins, and only 20 were still inhabited ; there were 100 
temples, and heretics of every sect were very numerous. Here he met two learned 
monks, and he stayed several months to enjoy benefit of their instructions. 
Them* he went to Chola, which he describes as mostly a desert covered with 
marshes and jungles; the convents were nearly all in ruins, but them, were 
many temples, and the heretics who went naked (the nwgranthai) were 
extremely numerous. His way thence lay southward through forests' and demit 
plains until he ra&hed DrAvida and its capital KAnchipura (Contey^r*«iV Sfe 
motion* its 100 convents* with their 10,000 monks, and its- S# 

■ nnm«r6xts Mr$nmtha heretics* - Hem he meets some 'monks from Oe$ dfe-* 
proceeding thither, > as the king of that Island had 
tins disturbed by civil commotions ; Hitmen Thsang tak^ j^^ 
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but be inserts in bis Si^yu-ki a short account of Ceylon, as derived from the travel- 
lers /Whom he met 

According to the Memoirs, Hiouen Thsang did not go further south than Kdn- 
chipura j but the Si-yu-ki mentions bis going 3,000 U to the south (or rather south- 
. west), and reaching a country called Mo-lo-kiu-tcha, i. e, Malakdta or Malaya. He 
describes its inhabitants as illiterate and entirely devoted to gain ; the convents 
were mostly in mips, but there were hundredgSof flourishing temples, and numbers 
of nirgrantha heretics. He describes the Malaya hills and the sandal-trees which 
grow on them, and he mentions the serpents by which these* trees are infested. He 
then passes through Konkana, where he found 100 convents with 10,000 monks, as 
well as hundreds of temples. Both in his journey to this kingdom from the south, 
and again on his leaving it and proceeding northward, he describes himself at 
pasting through vast forests and desert plains infected by wild beasts and robbers. 
He '.next comes to Mahdrdshfcra. His account 6f this kingdom is curious and 
interesting. “ The kingdom of Mo-ho-la-tcha(Mahdrdshtra) has a circuit of about 
6,000 li. Oh the west side, its capital 20 is near a great river, — its circumference is 
30 U* The soil is rich and fertile, and produces grain in abundance. The climate 
is hot, — the maimers of the people are simple and honest. They are tall in stature, 
and their character proud and haughty. Whoever confers a benefit on them may 
count on their gratitude ; but he who offends them never escapes their vengeance. 
If any one insults them, they risk their life to wash out the affront ; if any one 
implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their personal safety to help 
him. When they have an injury to avenge, they never fail to warn their enemy 
beforehand ; after which, each man dons his cuirass and fights, lance in hand. In 
a battle they pursue those who fly, but they do not kill those who yield themselves 
prisoners* When a general has lost a battle, instead of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment upon him, they make him wear women’s clothes, and so drive him to commit 
Suicide. . The State maintains a body of intrepid warriors to the number of many 
hundreds. Whenever they prepare for combat, they make themselves drunk with 
wine, and then any one of them would, lance in hand, singly defy ten thousand 
enemies. If he kills any one who happens to cross his path, the law does not 
punish him. When the army is out on service, these warriors march in the van, to 
the sound of drums. They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious elephants.” 
He describes the king as a Kshatriya named Pulakesa, and he adds that Sildditya, 
the king of Kanouj, had subdued all India except this nation, and all his efforts 
to conquer them had failed. Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 convents with 6,000 
monks ; there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of different sects were 
extremely numerous. 

He then crosses the Narmadd (Nerbadda) river, and comes to the kingdom of 
Baiugacheva (Barygaza or Bardch). He describes the inhabitants as devoted to 
maritime traffic, and as illiterate and deceitful. There were 10 convents with 300 
monks, and also 10 temples. He next goes to Mdlwa, of which he speaks in glow- 
ing terms. “In the five Indias, there are two kingdoms where study is highly 
esteemed, — Mdlwa in the southwest, and Magadha in the northeast.” Brahmanism 
send Buddhism seemed each to flourish. Thus there were many hundreds of con- 
vents with 20,000 monks, and there were also as many temples. The heretics were 
very numerous, especially those who rubbed their bodies with ashes (the Pd&patas). 
Be mentions a king named 6 Udditya, who had reigned some 60 years before and t 
had greatly patronised the Buddhists during his long reign of 60 years ; he places ' 
the on the southeast of the river Mahi, which seems to indicate Dhdrd, 

H«r mentions a city of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman 
• who ^deeply versed in every branch of learning, sacred and profane, and in his 
artqgtl^.pl^lafm^ himself the successor of Buddha and the guide of the igno- 
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rant. He had statues carted in red sandalwood of MaheSwara, Vasudeta, 0 NhrA* 
yapa, and Buddha, and he placed these as the four legs of his chair, until he was 
defeated in a public disputation by a Buddhist mendicant, when he was swallowed 
up alive by the earth opening under his feet. 

He next visits Atali (?) and Kach, in both of which Buddhism was yielding tp 
Brahn^nism, and from thence he proceeds to Vallabhi. He describes the latter as 
a kingdom of great commerce ant wealth ; there were 100 nonvents with 6,000 
monks, and also manj hundreds of temples and heretics of every sect. The kings 
were Kshatriyas, and nephews of the Sildditya who was mentioned above as a 
king of Mdlwa ; the present occupier of the throne, Dhruvapatu, was also son-in- 
law to the son of {jilAditya, the king of Kanouj. He was a zealous Buddhist, and 
every year held a great assembly for seven days, when he distributed all kinds of 
gifts to the religious devotees, find then bought them back at a double price. 

He next visits Inandapura, & dependency of MAlwa,— Sur&shtra, a dependency 
of Vallabhi, which possessed great wealth from its commerce, — and Guijara, 29 
where there was only one convent, though the Ksliatriya kiftg professed the 
Buddhist faith. We next find him at Ujain, which he describes as under a Brahman 
king well versed in heretical learning, — here there had once been scores of con- 
vents, but now nearly all were in ruins, while th€^ temples were numerous and 
crowded with votaries. 28 Next he visits Tchi-ki-to (Chitor ?), where Buddhism was 
similarly waning before Brahmanism ; but the king, though a Brahman, patronizes 
the former religion, — and Mah6swarapura, a thoroughly Brahmanical kingdom, 
which Beems to have lain in the north-east of BAjput&na* He then turns west- 
ward, and, after travelling through wild plains and dangerous deserts, he crosses 
the river Sindliu and arrives ftt a kingdom of the same name. He calls the capital 
Vicliavapura (?) ; the king is a fiiidra ; there are hundreds of convents With 10,000 
monks, and there are also 30 temples. He mentions a sect of fanatics who occupied 
one side of the river for 1,000 li ; their only profession was murder and the tending 
of oxen : the men shaved their beards and the women their hair, and they wore the 
dress of Buddhist monks. Hiouen Thsang regarded them as the degenerate de- 
scendants of a Buddhist tribe. He next visits Miilasambhuru (Mult An ?), where 
there were 10 convents mostly in ruins, and 8 temples, one of which, that of the 
Sun, was of unusual splendour. The statue of the god was of pure gold, and the 
temple, from its first folding, had never ceased to resound with continual music, 
and it was always lighted up brilliantly at night. After visiting Parvata, a depen- 
dency of Cheka, we next find him at Adhyavakila (?), with its capital Khajiswara 
(Karachi ?), which he calls a dependency of Sindh ; here he notices 80 convents 
and 10 temples ; among the latter he specifies a magnificent temple of Maheswara, 
and he particularly mentions the number of its devotees who rub themselves with 
ashes (P&supatas). He next visits L&ngala, a dependency of Persia, — where he 
finds the language somewhat different from those of India, "but the written charac- 
ters were very similar. Here there were 100 convents and also many hundreds of 
temples, and he again particularises one of Maheswara with its F&£upata devotees. 
He then visits the unknown kingdoms of Pit&ild, Avaptfa, and Varajja ; in each he 
finds convents and temples, and PaSupata devotee? as well as Buddhist monks, but 
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in Varana most of the convents were in ruins. After this he climbs a high moun- 
tain range, and leaves the boundaries of India behind him. 

The remainder of his route we need pnly just indicate. He visits Ho-si-na 
(Ghaisni?); crosses the Hindti Kush, and comes to Ander&b. He then ascends the 
.valleys of the affluents of the upper part of the Oxus, as far as the snowy range 
which separates the basin of that river from that of the river of Ydrkand. Thus he 
passes through Khost, Bolor, Badakhshdn, Paiftir, Kdshgar, Khotan, Tukhdra and 
the* desert of liakhai, and reaches China in the spring of 645, 

During Hiouen Thsang’s stay at Kanouj and N&landa he had many disputes with 
the learned Brahmans belonging to the various philosophical schools, especially the 
Sdnkhya and Yaiseshika ; and we have 4ome very curious accounts of some con- 
ferences, where the partisans of the rival religions met and discussed their different 
doctrines, and where, of course, “ the master of the faw ” (to quote Hiouen Thsang’s 
Chinese title of honour) plays a very prominent 'part, especially in the debates 
between the two great Buddhist sects who respectively called themselves the fol- 
lowers of “ the greater ” or “ less translation ” (i maha - and hina-y&aa)?* Hiouen 
Thsang himself gives an account of one of these great convocations. Twenty-one 
tributary kings, attended by the most learned Bfaliman and Buddhist teachers in 
their several kingdoms, were present. A monastery, and a tower 100 feet high, had 
been erected on the south bank of the Ganges, in%onour of a golden statue of 
Buddha. The king had a temporary palace built some three miles from the spot, 
and every day while the assembly lasted he escorted the statue in a grand triumphal 
procession from the palace to the tower, and, after various ceremonies in its honour, 
carried it back in the evening with the same pomp. After a sumptuous banquet, 
before the procession returned, a disputation was held every day between the 
different ldarned visitors, when “ they discussed the most abstract expressions and 
the most sublime principles.” Of course the Brahmans arc defeated. On the last 
day of the assembly, the great tower suddenly caught fire, and at the same time an 
attempt was made to assassinate the king. The assassin, on examination, confessed 
that he had been employed by the defeated disputants, and that it was they also 
who had been the incendiaries. He adds that “ the king punished the chiefs of 
the conspiracy, and banished 500 of the Brahmans beyond the frontiers of India.’* 
The memoir-writers give an account of a somewhat similar assembly held by the 
same king at Pray&ga, at the confluence of the Jumnp, and Ganges : 600,000 monks 
and laymen were present, and the festivities appear to have lasted ten weeks. It is 
a curious illustration of the religious condition of Northern India at that time, to 
find, on the first day, the installation of a statue of Buddha ; on the second, that of 
an image of the Sun ; and on the third, that of an image of ISwara and similarly 
we read that the king lavished his gifts on the Brahmans and the different heretics 
(especially the Nirgranthas), as well as on the Buddhist monks. 

The first part of the second book of the Si-yu-ki gives a general account of India. 
The author says that the name should be pronounced In-tou, and he derives it from 
the Sanskrit indu “ the moon; ” but he also mentions the name “kingdom of the 
Brahmans,” which may mean Br§hmdvarta. M He gives some curious details re- 
specting the public buildings, the household furniture, dresses, manners, divisions 
of time, etc.; and he seems to have been particularly struck with the minute ob- 
servances of cast. He mentions the four casts, and describes the VaiSyas as mer- 
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chants, and the Siidras as agricultural labourers ; lie also notices that there were 
numerous mixed casts. Like the Greeks, he was very favourably, impressed with 
the truthfulness and honesty of the national character. He praises the adminis- 
tration' of justice, and he mentions four modes of ordeal. The produce of the 
royal lands was divided into four portions : the first went to pay the expenses qt 
the kjpgdom ; the second supplied the fiefs (i.e. j&girs) for the officers of state? the 
third was given to learned menf and the fourth was expended in gifts to the 
Buddhist and the various Brahmanical sects. He describes the taxes as light/ 
Every one possessed and cultivated some hereditary land, and paid a sixth part of 
the produce to the king, who advanced the seed. There were transit duties^at the 
fords of rivers and on the highways, ahd the king possessed no right of forced 
labour, but was obliged to pay reasonable wages. There was a small standing army 
employed in guarding the frontiers and the king’s person ; the rest was levied in 
time of need. The governors, ministers, and magistrates all received a certain 
portion of land, and were supported by its produce. 

He also gives some curious details respecting the current literature. He particu- 
larly mentions five sciences — that of sounds or words (Jdbda-Myd ) ; that of arts 
and trades ( HlpantJuma-vidyd ) ; that of medicine ( chikitsd-vidyd ) ; that of reasons 
( hetuMyd ) ; and that of metaphysics (adhyatmayidya). He describes the four 
Vedas, though confusedly, aife he expressly mentions that the teachers thoroughly 
knew these works, and taught the general sense to their pupils, and explained the 
obscure expressions. The term of education lasted till the student was thirty years 
of age. He has a short chapter on the eighteen different philosophical schools: — 
“ they are constantly at strife, and the noise of their angry discussions rises like the 
w^ves of the sea.” There iff one remarkable passage which to the Sanskrit scholar 
may well seem inexplicable : — “ Special functionaries are charged with* the duty of 
consigning to writing memorable sayings, and others are appointed to write the 
narrative of events. The record of annals and royal edicts is called Nil&pita — ‘ the 
blue collection.’ In these narratives arc mentioned the good and evil events, the 
calamities, and also the auspicious presages.”” Probably these were worthless 
records of prodigies and omens like those quoted by Livy ; but it is curious that 
every trace of them should have vanished from India with Buddhism itself. 

But the most interesting of all these side-lights thrown on the state of literature 
in Northern India is that giv^n by the account, in the disciples’ memoirs, of Hiouen 
Thsang's studies during his stay at NAlanda. It is there said that, besides the 
different Buddhist gdatras which he studied under the renowned teachers of the 
monastery, he also studied the books of the Brahmans, and especially the work 
entitled Ki-lun, which treats of the. Fan characters of India, the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity and none knows who invented them. At the commencement of 
the Kalpas, the king Fan (Brahma) first explained them md transmitted them to 
gods and jpen* As these characters were explained by Brahma, they were for that 
reason called “the writing of Brahma.”* The primitive text was very long, 
extending to a million filokas,— this is the work called Pi-ye-kie-la-nan (Vyftkara- 
pam), which means a mnemonic treatise for the knowledge of sounds. This immense 
work was successively abridged by Indra in 100,000 tiokas, and by a Brahman of 
GandhAra in the north of India, named the fishi Po-no-ni.® The latter reduced it 
to 8,000 slokas, and “ it is this work which is still in use in India.” 

He then proceeds to give a curious account of this work, which can be no other 
than the celebrated Ashtoka of PApini. It embraces, he says, two classes of words, 
U*y$n-to and sou^nan-to, wjuch correspond, no doubt, to the tip-apiaand sup-anta 
(or verbs and nouns) of Hindi grammarians. The former have 18 terminations, 
which are divided into Parasmaipada and Atmanepada there are 8 numbers .with 

SjitiSiwir s**aa*'t inMUj ‘ •' 
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8 persons in each, which thus raises the sum total of terminatiohs to 18 (P&>. 3, 4, 
78). ' He then adds the example of the root bk& % and it is very interesting to see 
this familiar verb in its strange Chinese disguise. 

“ If thejf wish to express 1 existence/ this word has 3 forms : 

. 1. Papo-ti ( bkavati ) ‘ he is,’ 

•2. Po-popa (bhavatah ?) * they tvsp are,* 

& t Po-fan-ti ( bhavanti ) * th^y are ** 

and similarly we have the forms for the second and first persons, popo-sse, popo-po 
&nd popo-ta, and popo-mi, popo-hM,popo-mo* He adds that words of this class 
are hmplpyed in elegant treatises, but are rarely used in ordinary composition, — a 
remark which perhaps alludes to the corrupt gdthd Sanskrit which we find so often 
in. Buddhist books. 

He gives a similar analysis of the noun (sup-anta) and, as an example, we have a 
complete declension of Pou-lou-cha, ( Purusha ) “ a man.” 

Such is a brief outline of this interesting narrative, the importance of which, for 
a view of mediaeval India, can hardly be overrated. Had the “ Hindi! period ” been 
historical, the travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen Thsang would have only merited a 
passing notice, just like that given to Ibn BatiSta or Bernier in the Muhammadan 
portion ; but, in the present dearth of historical materials, these foreign visits assume 
an entirely new importance, — they are almost our Ohly stepping-stones through a 
thousand years of fable.] 

*° The Chinese author remarks on this form which is no doubt the Vaidik bhavdmasi (P£n. 
(which corresponds to bhavdmeu) that in the 7, 1. 46), and we have thus a singular proof that 
Vedas another form often occurs, po-po m o-we, Hiouen Thsang did actually study the Vedas. 
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MAHOMETANS. 

BOOK V. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARAB CONQUESTS TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I.* 

ARAB CONQUESTS. 

Tjie attacks either of* Greeks or Barbarians had hitherto made 
Mahometau no i m P res8 i° n beyond the frontiers of India, and the 
religion . Hindus might have long remained * undisturbed by 
foreign intrusion, if a new spirit had not been kindled in a 
nation till now as sequestered as their own. 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by their poverty, 
and prevented, by the same pause, from any such united exer- 
tion as might have enabled them to carry their arms abroad. 

Their country was composed of some mountain tracts and 
rich oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, like the 
coasts and islands of a sea. 

The desert was scattered with small camps of predatory herds- 
men, who pitched their tents where they .could quench their 
thirst at a well of brackish water, and drove their camels over 
extensive tracts where no other animal could have found a sub- 
sistence. The settled inhabitants, though more civilized, were 
scarcely less simple in their habits, and were formed into inde- 
pendent tribes, between whom there could be little communication 
except by rapid journeys on horseback, or tedious marches under 
the protection of caravans. ; ; 

The representative of the common ancestor of eadhtribe pos- 
sessed a natural authority over it; but, having no sqpport .frqm 
any external power, he could only cany his measures, by rescans 
of! toe heads of subordinate divisions, who depessd^ in their 
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turn, on their influence with the members of the family of 
which they represented the progenitor. 

The whole government was therefore conducted by persua- 
sion} and there was no interference with personal independence 
unless it directly affected the general interest. * 

Such a country must have trained its inhabitants to the ex- 
tremes of fatigue ahd privation ; the feuds of so many indepen- 
denttribes and separate families must have made them familiar 
with danger in its most trying forms ; and the violent passions 
and fervid imagination which they had*from nature, served to 
call forth the full exertion of any qualities they possessed. 

Their laborious and abstemious fives appear in their compact 
form and their hard and fleshless muscles ; while the keenness 
of their eye, their determined countenance, and their grave 
demeanour disclose the*mental energy which distinguishes them 
among all other Asiatics. 

Such was the nation that gave birth to the false prophet, 
whose doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced a 
vast portion of the human race. 

Mahomet, though born of the head family of one of the 
branches of the tribe of Koreish, appears to have been poor in 
his youth, and is said to have accompanied his uncle’s camels 
in some of those long trading journeys which the simplicity and 
equality of Arab manners made laborious even to the wealthy. 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left 
him to pursue those occupations which were most congenial to 
his mind. At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk in 
idolatry or in worship of the stars, and their morals were under 
as little check of law as of religion 
The immigration, of some Jewish and Christian tribes had, 
indeed, introduced higher notions both of faith and practice, 
and even the idolaters are said to have acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, to whom the other gods were subordinate ; but the in- 
fluence of these opinions was limited, and the slowness of 
Mahomet’s progress is a Sufficient proof that his doctrines were 
beyond his age. 

The dreary aspect of external nature naturally drives an Arab 
to seek for excitement in contemplation, and in ideas derived 
from /within ; and Mahomet had particular opportunities of 
indulging in such reveries during periods of solitude, to which 
, he habitually retired among the recesses of Mount Hira. 

Mis attehtion may have been drawn to the unity of God by 
his mtercour^ trifh a cousin of his wife’s, who was skilled in 
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Jewish learning, and who is said to have translated the Scrip- 
tures from Hebrew into Arabic ; 1 * * * * * * but however they were 
inspired, his meditations were so intense that they had brought 
him to the verge of insanity, before he gave way to the imptilse 
which he felt within him,, and revealed to his wife, and after- 
wards to a few of his family, that he was commissioned by the 
only Qod to restore his pure belief and worship* Mahomet 
was at this time forty years .of age, and three or four years 
elapsed before he publicly announced his mission. • During the 
next ten years he enduted every species of insult and persecu- 
tion ; 8 and he might have expired an obscure enthusiast, if the 
gradual progress of his religion, and the death of bis uncle and 
protector, AM Taleb, had not induced the rulers of Mecca to 
determine on his death. In this extremity, he fled to Medina, ’ 
resolved to repel force by force'; and, throwing off all the mild- 
ness which had hitherto characterized his preaching, he 'de- 
veloped the full vigour of his character, and became more 
eminent for his sagacity and boldness as a leader than he had 
been for his zeal and endurance as a missionary. 

At the commencement of Mahomet’s preaching, he seems to 
have been perfectly sincere; and, although he was provoked 
by opposition to support his pretensions by fraud, and in time 
became habituated to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is probable 
that, to the last, his original fanaticism continued, in part at 
least, to influence his actions. But, whatever may have been 
the reality of his zeal, and even the merit of his doctrine, the 
spirit of intolerance in which it was preached, and the bigotry 
and bloodshed which it engendered and perpetuated, must place 
its author among the worst enemies of mankind. 

TJp to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly dis- 
claimed force as an auxiliary to his cause. He now declared 
that he was authorized to have recourse td arms in his own 
defence ; and, soon after, that he was commanded to employ 

them for the conversion or extermination of unbelievers. This 

• 

1 His name was* WarH ben Nanfel. accessible to European readers of the rise 

See the TdrikM Tabari, quoted by Colonel of tbs Mahometan religion. Its descrip* . 

Kennedy in the Bombay Literary Tran*- tion of the mental agitation of Mahbmet, 

action^ vert. hi. p. 428 ; Preliminary Dig. his fancied visions, and his alarm at tfrfe 
course to Sale's Kordn, p. 48, of the first alienation of his own reaSon/beor the 
quarto ; and Baron Hammer von Purg- liveliest marks of truth and 

of the Royal Asi&Uc Sockty, * “ He allowed himself to hr abused, 
S&kffi $ 172. to be spit upon, to have dust throjmupon 

* See 1 Colonel Kennedy, just quoted; him, and to be dragged out of tike tepid 
The Tabari was written in the by ms own turban fastened, to ‘ 

third tetifry of the Hijra (from 800 to (Colonel fteonedy, . - Literary 

, tiOO, end is the earliest account . 
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new spirit seems to have agreed well with that of his country* 
men ; for though he had but nine followers on his first military 
expedition, yet before his death, which happened in the twenty- 
third of his mission, and the tenth after his flight , 4 he had 
brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had commenced 
an Attack on the'domgrions of the Boman emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that lie was indebted 
for his popularity. He was a reformer as well as a conqueror. 
His religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testament ; and, however his morality may appear to modem 
Christians, it was pure compared with the contemporary prac- 
tice of Arabia, His law, also, tfhich prohibited retaliation 
without the previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a. 
bold attempt to bridle the vindietive passions of his countrymen, 
so long fostered by the pijactice of private war. 

The conversion of the Arabs, therefore, was probably as sin- 
cere as it was general ; and their religious spirit . being now 
thoroughly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel : to conquer in the cause of 
God, or to die in asserting his unity and greatness, was the 
longing wish of every Mussulman ; the love of power or spoil, 
the thirst of glory, and even the hopes of Paradise, - only con- 
tributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion. 

The circumstances, both political and religious, of the neigh- 
bouring countries, were such as to encourage the warmest hopes 
of these fanatical adventurers. The Boman empire was broken 
and dismembered by the Barbarians ; and Christianity wais 
degraded by corruptions, and weakened by the controversies of 
irreconcilable sects. Persia was sinking in the last stage of 
internal decay ; and her cold and lifeless superstition required 
only the. touch of opposition to bring it to the ground.® In this 
last country, at least, the religion of the Arabs must have con- 
tributed to their success almost as much as their arms. The 
conversion of Persia was as complete as its conquest ; and, in later 
times, its example spread th% religion of the Arabs among power- 
ful nations who were beyond the utmost influence of their 
power.* . , . ; 

; Mahomet’s attack on the Boman empire was in the direction 

1 AJfc* • The text refers particularly to. the 

Tjt&teteporaJ pow^r acquired by the Tartar nations; but China, the Malay 
false prophet H a a da fr, who nearly cns laved country, and the Asiatic Islands are fur- 
tfy&ofc pm peopktcf ehows the ther proofs of the extension of the religion 

of the M ussulmans , independent of their 
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of Syria ; and -within six years after his death/ that province 
and Egypt had been subdued by his successors. Roman Africa 8 
and Spain® followed in succession ; and, within a century - from 
the death of their founder, the Mahometans had pushed their 
conquests into the heart of France. 10 

These extensive operations did not refyrd their enterprises 
Conquest of toward)# the East. Persia was invaded in A.D. 632 ; her 
Perrin. force wa8 broken in the great battle of Cadesia in A.D. 
636 ; and, after two more battles, 11 her government was entirely 
destroyed, and her king •driven into exile beyond the Oxus. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar, 13 the whole of Persia 
as far east as Her&t, nearly coextensive with the ^present •king- 
dom, was annexed to the Arab empire. 

In the year 650, an insurrection in Persia induced the exiled 
a!d. «so.* monarch to try his fortune oqce more. His attempt 
a.h. 3«. failed : he was himself cut off in the neighbourhood of 
the Oxus ; and the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced 
to that river, including Balkh and all the country north of the 
range of Hindu Cush.' 

•The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged tract 
*.n. 65 i. which extends (north and south) from those moun- 
■ *&£ndidto tains to the sea, and (east and west) from the Persian 
the nidus, desert to the Indus. 

The northern portion of the tract which is included in the 
branches of Hindd Cush, and is now inhabited by the EimAks 
and HazArehs, was then known by the name of the mountains 
of Gh6r. The middle part seems all to have been included in 
the mountains of SolimAn. The southern portion was known 
by the name of the mountains of MecrAn. 

There is a slip of sandy desert between these last mountains 
and the sea ; and the mountains of SolimAn enclose many high- 
lying plains, besides one tract, of that description, (extending 
west from the neighbourhood of Ghazni) which nearly separates 
them from the mountains of Gh6r. 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion' the mountains of 
MecrAn were* inhabited by Beldches and those of SolimAp, by 
AfghAns; as is the state of things to this day. 

* a.d. 638. * From A.D. 647 to 708. ** a.d. 644. Hijra 28,flt may he uaeftil 

- * A.D. 713. . to mention hew that the era of the Hijra 

** The defeat of the Murimlman* by dates from July 15 (or 16) a.d.822 ; but 
CSarie# Martel took place in 732, between aa the yeara ate lifter, we miist, in tufting 
FoitjeftAnd Toure. - a.h. Into ad., deduct three peroent/fttm 

"eJedliflla in a.D. 637, Neh&rand in war given date A JL (Utk'mtMpljW-hj 
. K-m 'm tod theft I ' kv f 
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Who were in possession of the mountains of Ghdr is not so 
pertaih} but there! is every reason to think they were Af g h ans. 
The other mountains connected with Hindu Cush, and extending 
from those of Ghdr eastward to 'Ihe Indus, were probably inhab- 
ited by Indians, descendants of the Paropamisadse. , 

With respect to the plains, if we*may judge from the present 
state of the population, those between the Solim&n and Mecr&n 
mountains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
anq those in the upper country, to the west of those mountains, 
by .Persians. The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued 
tract was in the year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from 
Mery penetrated to C&bul, and made converts of 12,000 persons. 15 

The prinde of C&bul, also, must have been made tributary, if 
not subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a fresh 
invasion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra. 14 

On this occasion tie Arabs met with an unexpected check : 
they were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur- 
render, and to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom. One 
old contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained all 
compromise, and to have fallen by the sw’brds of the infidels. 1 *. 
The disgrace was immediately revenged by the Arab governor 
of Sistdn; it was more completely effaced in the year 80 of thp 
Hijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of Khorasdn, led a large 
army in person against Cdbul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
greater part of the country to submission. His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his immediate superior, Hajj&j, governor 
of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for his violence and 
cruelty;. and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove Abdur- 
rahman into rebellion. He took Basra, occupied Cfifa, recently 
the capital, and threatened. Damascus, which was then the resi- 
dence erf the Calif, In this struggle, which lasted for six years, 14 
he was supported by the prince of C&bul ; and the inability of 
his ally to give him a secure refuge when defeated, at length 
drove him to a voluntary .death” 


I* A.D. 664 {Sriggit Ferithta, toL i 
p* 4.) 

14 a,*>, 68$ {Ibid. p. 5.) 

* Price, from the KhM&aA al AJchhtor, 

699 to a.D. 706. 

KM4m <* Omr an d JV*- 

> (voi. i ppc 
m* yalioui i , opioid 



which in rendered doubtful from the situ- 
ation of his city, at a corner where the 
countries of theParopazaisan Ind ia ns, the 
Afghans, the Persians, and the Tartar* are 
closely adjoining to each other. It is very 
improbable that he was an Afghan (as C6- 
buj is never known to have been poarissed 
by a tribe of that nation); aaM should 
. suppose he was a Persian, both the 
present population of his country, and 
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^Daring all this time Ferishta represents the Afghans to have 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by their own 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted in the time 
of the prophet himself. He represents them as invading the 
territory of the Hindis as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and 
as being ever after engaged In hostilities with the rdja of L&hdr, 
until, in conjunction with the Gakkars (a people on the hills east 
of the Indus), they brought him to make them a cession of terri- 
tory, and in return secretly engaged to protect him from the 
attacks of the other Mussulmans. It was owihg to this compact, 
says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of S&mdni never in- 
vaded the north of India, but confined their predatory excursions 
to Sind. He also mentions that the Afghans gave An asylum to 
the remains of the Arabs \^ho were driven out of Sind in the 
second century of the Hijra. 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion with the prophet, 
this account does not appear improbable. The Afghans, or a 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not con- 
quered until the time of Sultdn Mahmtid. 

the accessible parts of their country, especially on the west, 
they may have been early reduced to submission by the Arabs ; 
j)ut there are parts of the mountains where they can hardly be 
said to be entirely subdued even to this day. 

We know nothing of their early religion, except the presump- 
tion, arising from the neighbourhood of Balkh and their con- 
nexion with Persia, that they were worshippers of fire. Mahom- 
etan historians affyrd no light, owing to their confounding all 
denominations of infidels. 

FUrt inour- The first appearance of the Mahometans in India was 
jnXa!'* 0 ha the year of the Hijra 44, at the time of their first 
a.d. m. expedition to Cdbul, 

Mohdlib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and 
Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from the invading army, 
and penetrated to Multdn, from whence he brought back many 
prisoners. It is probable that his object was only to explore the 
intermediate country, and that his report was not encouraging 
from whatever cause, no further attempt was made on the north 
' of India during the continuance of the Arab rule. 

.The next invasion was of a more permanent nature. It wee 
carried on from the south of Persia into the txmntryat 
; > the mouth of the Indus, then subject toa Hindd prince, 

, fhan tMiertno# of Citbul being often men- Persian bfcrt**, without anythiiikto lead 
,, .iwasd %-f Feniouei, (who wrote at Qhaxni,) ua’to suppose that he' bdriued'toacotlv'c - 
war and friendship with the - raoe. . ■' V 
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called D&hir w by the Mussulmans, whose capital was at A16r 
near Bakkar, and who was in possession of* MuMn and all Sind, 
with, perhaps, the adjoining plains of the Indus as far as the 
. mountains of C&labfigh. His territory was portioned out among 
his -relations, probably on the feudal tenure still common with 
the RAjptits. 19 * * 

Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as the 
califate of Omar ; 20 but, if they ever took place, they were pro- 
• bably piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off the 
women of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much 
esteemed in Arabia. 21 Several detachments were also sent' 
through the south of Mecr&n during the reigns of the early 
califs, but seem all to have failed from the desert character of the 
country; which was that so well known, under the name of 
Gedrosia, for the sufferings of Alexander’s army. 

At length, in the reign of the calif Walid, the Mussulman 
government was provoked to a more strenuous exertion. An 
Arab ship having been seized at Dival or Ddwal, a seaport con- 
nected with Sind, R&ja D&hir was called on for restitution. He 
decline^ compliance on the ground that*Ddwal was not subject 
to his authority : his excuse was not admitted by the Mussul- 
mans;* and they sent a body of 1,000 infantry and 300 horse to 
enforce their demand. This inadequate detachment having 
perished like its predecessors, Hajj&j, the governor of Basra, pre- 
■ pared & regular army of 6,000 men at Shiraz, and gave the com- 
mand of it to his own nephew, 22 Mohammed Ciisim, then not 
more than twenty years of age ; and by him it was con- A D 71I> 
ducted in safety to the walls of Ddwal. C&sim was pro- 9i 
vided with catapultas and other engines required for a siege, and 
commenced his operations by an attack on a temple contiguous 
to the town.' It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high 
enclosure of hewn stone (like those which figure in our early 

by Captain Pottinger (p. 386) extend the 
dominions of Sind to Crfbul and Mdrw£r ; 
and-ihoae given to (Japtain Burnea (vol. 
iii. pi 76) aad Candahrir and, Canon j. 

**[An Arab expedition set out from 
Qman, A.H. 15 or 16, to pillage the coast of 
India, and proceeded as far as Trfna in 
Bombay. The Khalif Omar, however, 
had a great, dislike of naval expeditions, 
and discouraged them as much as possible. 
(Sir If. Etiitfs Amh in jSMJ—Ed.] 

41 Pottinger, p. 388. * 

24 [Sir H. Elliot says* cousin and son- 

X % 


18 [ “A nephew of Chacb, whoestablished 
the Brahman dynasty in Sind about a.h. 
10” (Sirff, film's Arabs in Stnd.)~-T&v.] 
w Briggs’s FerithtcL vol. iv. p. 401, &c. 
See also Captain M‘Murdo, Journal of the 
Rowti Asiatic Society, No. 1. p. 86. Abul- 
fasd makes Bobir’s dominions include 
Caehmlr j but that Country was then in 
posseseiGh of sue of its . greatest rd}as ; 
for whom, like ajl ©»afiderable Hindd 

of «il Indk,: .Sind i8 , almost the only 

connexion. 
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wars* ini the Carnatic), an.l was occupied, in addition to the 
numerous Bramin inhabitants, by a strong garrison of R&jpdts. 

While Cdsim was considering -the difficulties opposed to him, 
be was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety of the 
place was believed to depend on the flag which was displayed on 
the tower of the temple. He directed his engines against that 
sacred standard, and at last succeeded in bringing it to the 
ground ; which occasioned so much dismay in the garrison as to 
cause the speedy fall of the place. 

C&sim at first contented himself with circumcising all the 
Bramins; but, incensed at their rejection of this sort of con- 
version, he ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put to 
death, and all under it, with the women, to be 'reduced to 
slavery. The fall of the temple seems to have led to that of 
the town, and a rich booty was obtained, pf which' a fifth (as in 
all similar cases) was reserved for Hajj&j, and the rest equally 
divided. A son of D&hir’s who was in DCwal, either as master 
or as ah ally, retreated, on the reduction of that city, to Brdh- 
manaMd, to which place, according to Ferishta, he was followed 
by the conqueror, and compelled to surrender on terms. Cdsim 
then advanced on Ndrdn (now HeideritMd 3 ®)*, and thence upon 
Sehwan, of which he undertook the siege. 24 

Notwithstanding the natural strength of Sehwdn, it was 
evacuated at the end of seven days, the garrison flying to a 
fortress called Salim, which was likewise speedily reduced. 

Thus far Claim’s progress had met with little serious oppo- 
sition. He was now confronted by a powerful army under the 
command of the r&ja’s eldest son ; and his carriage cattle failing 
about the same time, he was constrained to take post, and to 
wait for reinforcements, and a renewal of his equipments. He 
was joined in time by 2,000“ horse from Persia, and was enabled 
to renew his operations, and to advance, though not without 
several indecisive combats, to the neighbourhood- qf A16r itself 
. Here he found himself opposed to the r&ja in, person, who 
advanced to defend his capital at the head of an army of 50,000 
■ inen ; and, beisg impressed with the dangers of his situation, 
;£roih the disproportion of his numbers, and the, impossibility of 
retreat in case of failure, he availed himself of the advantSgeof 
' . the ground, and awaited the attack of the Hindtis in a: strong 
positiofi 'which he had chosen. His prudence was shotodewt,.^, 

wrong. AbtilfedS describe* it ‘ theBoyalJMaHe Society, Ko.1. pp.80,i2. 
• | /•- ^ Rind 
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a |)iece of good fortune. During the heat of the attack ■which 
was made on him, a fire-ball struck the r&jah’s elephant, and the 
.terrified animal bore i& master off the field, and could not be 
stopped.until'ithad plunged into the neighbouring river. The 
disappearance, of the chief produced its usual effect on Asiatic 
armies.; and although Dihir, already wounded with an arrow, 
mounted his horse * and renewed the battle with unabated 
courage, he was unable to restore the fortune of the day, and 
fell fighting gallantly in the midst of the Arabian cavalry. 26 

The pusillanimity of the r&jah’s son, .who fled to Br&hman&btld, 
was compensated by the masculine spirit of his widow. She 
collected the remains of the 'routed army, put the city into a 
posture of defence, and maintained it against the attacks of the 
enemy, untiUthe failure of provisions rendered it impossible to 
hold out longer. In this extremity her resolution did not desert 
her, and the R&jpfit garrison, inflamed by her example, deter- 
mined to devote themselves along with her, after the manner of 
their tribe. The women and children were first sacrificed in 
flames of their own kindling ; the men* bathed, and, with other 
ceremonies, took leave of each other and of the world; the 
gates were then thrown open, the R&jptits rushed out sword in 
hand, and, throwing themselves on the weapons of their enemies, 
perished to a man. Those of the garrison who did not share in 
this act of desperation, gained little by their prudence : the city 
was carried by assault, and all the men in arms were slaughtered 
in the storm. Their families were reduced to bondage.* 7 

One more desperate stand was made at Aslicandra,* 8 after 
which MuMn seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
Mohametans pursued their success unopposed, until they had 
occupied every part of the dominions of Raja D&hir.** 


* This battle must Save taken place on 
the leftbank of the Indue, though there is 
no particular account of C&sim’s crossing 
that river. He first approached the right 
' at western bank at a piaoe called Bdwer, 
Thb HindCs drew up on the opposite bank, 
and many movements were made on both 
sides before a passage was effected. The 
flmrn named on those occasions are Jiwar, 
Bet, and RAwor, as above mentioned. It 
'Beetes to have been after crossing, that 
Q&dm. drew* up his army at Jehem and 
Gdgand, and before the battle he was at 
. * ' 

'v, w ' ■ 

ik 1 * 


litacsy of Jehem. i These 
, (Tdr&hi 

ft ¥* 5 



48 Pottinger, p. 390 f M‘Mur<lo, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society , No. 1. p. 31. 

* Ddwal was probably somewhere near 
Korfchi, the present seaport of Sind. It 
could not be at Tafcta, as supposed by Fe* 
riehta, because thayaty, though the great 
port for the river navigation, is inaccessible/ 
from the sea ; the bar at the mouth of the 
river rendering the entrance impraticable, 
except for fiat- bottomed boats (see Captain 
M‘Murdo, Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p> $9, and Burners Timels f vob iiL . 
p. 242, with the whole of his description of 
the mouths of the Indus, in Chap. IV.). 
The site of Br&num&brfd is generally sup- 
posed to be marked by the roiasftefcse t o 
ihe modem townof latta. (Sir H. Elliot 
jm&teri it tmiifansto to be nearly. 
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Their treatment of the conquered country showed the same 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the early 
conquests of the Arabs. On the first invasion, each city was 
called on, as the army approached, to embrace the Mahometan 
religion, or to pay tribute. 8 ^ In case of refusal* the city was 
attacked, and if it,did not capitulate, all the fighting men were 
put to death, and then families were sold for slaves. Four cities 
held out to this extremity ; and in two of them, the number of 
soldiers who were refused quarter is estimated at 6,000 each. 
The merchants, artisans, *and other inhabitants of such places 
were exempt from all molestation, except such as we must con- 
clude they suffered when a town was stormed. “V^lien tribute 
was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by compulsion, the 
inhabitants were entitled to'all their former privileges, including 
the free exercise of their religion. When %, sovereign consented 
to pay tribute, lie retained his territory, and only became subject 
to the usual relations of a tributary prince. 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that C&sim 
thought it necessary tu refer it to Arabia. In the towns that 
wei*e stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, religious 
worship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends of the 
Bmmins had been appropriated to the use of the state'. To 
reverse these acts, when once performed, seemed a more direct 
concession to idolatry than merely abstaining from interference, 
and Casim avowed himself uncertain what to do. The answer 
was, that as the people of the towns in question had paid tribute, 


identical with the modern Haidardb&I. 
{Arabs in Sind, p. 239.) -~Kd.] (Burnea, 
vol. iii. p, 31, and the opinions of the na- 
tives stated by Captain M'Murdo, inanote 
in the J ourmlof the Royal Asiatic Society 
No. I.p. 28.) Captain M‘Murdo is singular 
in supposing it to Jvavebeen situated on the 
other side of the ’present course of the 
Indus, much to the north-east of Tatta ; 
though this position would make it a more 
natural retreat for the son of Ddhir after 
his flight from Aldr. There were, perhaps, 

different places,' Mtaihmandbdd and 
'Brdhufana. Sehwrfn still retains its name. 

it. i / i » f 


pete are some doubts about* particular 
; marches of Mohammed Cdsim, especially 
About the , site of StUim, and the point 
defied the Indus ; but them is 
no bounty about his general progress. 

the scene of^e 



great battle and siege Ajdar ; but this is 
probably an error of the copyist for Ar<5r 
which is a very common name for Aldr. 

90 [This is the celebrated jizya, “ Ac- 
cording to the original ordinance of* Omar, 
those persons who were of any religion 
non-Mohammedan, called Z?'wmw, or those 
under protection, were assessed with a to- 
leration or poll tax, at the following rates : 
A person in easy circumstances had to pay 
48 dirrhpms a year, one of moderate means 
24 dirrhemB, and one in an inferior station 
or who derived his subsistence from ma- 
nual labour, 12 dirrhems. Women, chil- 
dren, and persons unable to work paid 
nothing. But a century had notekpsed 
when Omar II considering these rates tod 
moderate, calculated what a man could 
gain during the year and what he could 
* subsist ?f., and claimed all the 'rest," 
amountingpto four or five.din^ abont 

Arab* %n Sin d,p. 2,^1, r ■ 
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they were entitled to all the privileges of subjects ; that they 
should be allowed to rebuild their temples and perform their 
rites ; that the land and money of the Bramins should be re- 
stored ; and that three per cent, on the revenue, which had been 
allowed to them a by the Hindi! government, should be continued 
by the Mussulman. a 

CAsim himself, notwithstanding his extreme youth, seems to 
have been prudent and conciliating. He induced several of the 
Hindd princes to join with him during the war, and at the con- 
clusion he appointed the Hindd who had been DAhir’s prime 
minister to the same office under him* on the express ground 
that he would be best qualified to protect old rights, and to 
maintain established institutions. 81 The Mahometan writers 
assert that CAqim had begun to plan’a march to Canouj on the 
Ganges, and an almost contemporary historian"' 2 states that he 
had reached a place which seems to mean Oudipdr; but as he 
had only 6,000 men at first, which the 2,000 recruits afterwards 
received would not do more than keep up to their original 
number, it is inconceivable that he should, have projected such an 
expedition, even if he could have left Sind without an atmf of 
occupation. 

In the midst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaitidg 
him. The Mahometan historians concur in relating that among 
.the numerous female captives in Sind were two daughters of 
Raja DAhir, who, from their rank and their personal charms, 
were thought worthy of being presented to the Commander of 
the Faithful** They were accordingly sent* to the court and 
introduced to the harem. When the eldest was brought into 
the presence of the calif, whose curiosity had been stimulated by 
reports of her' attractions, she burst into a flood of tears, ’and 
exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, having been 
dishonoured by CAsim before she was sent out of her*own country. 
The calif was moved by her beauty, and enraged at the insult 

** TWritihi Hind o Sind, Persian MS. I speeches, and letters ascribed to the prin- 
did not see this work, which is* in the cipal actors, it contains a minute and con- 
library at the India House, until the nar- sistent account of tbs transactions during, 
rative of C&im’s military transactions bad Mohammed Crfsim’s invasion, and some 
been completed. It seems to be the source of the preceding Hindd reigns. It is full 
from which most of the other accounts are of names of places, and would throw much 
drawn. In itCpresentform it was written light on the geography of that period, if < 
by Mohammed All Bin Ham id, in Hijra examined by any person capable of ascer- 
613, A.O. 121#; but it professes to be a taining the ancient Sanscrit names, so as 
/ translation of ah Arabic work found in the „ to remove the corruptions of the original 
possession of th$ C&ri of Balkar; and Arab writer and the translator, besides the 
fhe original must have been written imme- innumerable errors of the copyist. 

4i»tely after til event, as it constantly re- 82 TdrikfU Hind a Sind, 

by name, to fihe authority of living n Walid, the sixth calif of the house of 
iriPMMk Though loaded with tedious Ommeia. 
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offered to him by his servant ; and, giving way to the first impulse 
of his resentment, he sent orders that C&sim should be sewed up 
in a raw hide, and sent in that condition tb Damascus. When his 
orders were executed, he produced the body to the princess, who* 
was overjoyed at the sight^and exultingly declared to the aston- 
ished calif that C&sim was innocent, but that she had now fer 
venged the death* of her father' and the ruin of her family.* 4 y 
The advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the life of 
Their expui- CAsim. His conquests were made over to his successor 
Temim, in the* hands of whose family they remained 
till the downftfll of the house of Ommeia, that is, for 
A .i>, 760 , about thirty-six years; when by some insurrection of 
A H ' m which we do not know the particulars, the Mussulmans 
Jrere expelled by the RAjpAt tribe of Sumera, and all their Indian 
conquests restored to the Hindiis, who retained possession for 
nearly 500 years. 8 ® 

It seems extraordinary that the Arabs, who had reached to 
theS/ Multan during their first ardour for conquest and con- 
gwaafX 0 version, should not have overrun India as easily as they 
mifidia. did Persia, and should now allow themselves, to be 
beaten out of a province where they had once a firm footing; 
but the condition of the two countries was not the same ; and, 
although the proverbial riches of India, and the inoffensive 


Brigg’e Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 410; 
A'ylni, Akberf, vol. ii. p. 119 ; Pottinger’s 
Travels, p. 389. ♦ 

* Briggs’s Ferishta , vol. iv. p. 411 ; 
A'yini Akberi, vol. ii p. 120. Part of the 
expelled Arabs found a settlement among 
the Afghans. ( Ferishta , vol. i. p. 7.) 

[The account in the text is incomplete. 
Thejthalifs continued to send governors 
to Sind and to receive nominal submission 
until A.lk. 257, when the kliaiif Mu’tamad, 
in order to divert the Suff&rides from their 
hostile designs Against Irdk, conferred 
upon Ya’kftbibn Laith the government of 
Sind as well as of Balkh and Tukhdristftn, 
in addition to that of Sejestiin and Kirmdn 
with which he had been already invested. 

; &nd scon afterwardi^bocame divided into 
principal states, Multdn and Man- 
, »W, both of whioh attained a high degree 
of pdwgr and prosperity t the territory of 
Manama extended from the sea to AW, 
whew that of MulUn commenoed. Ibu 
. B&ukal (in his account of Bind, .written 
'iftjBT.- • $#&} states that even in the neigh- 
Bhflddetates the Muasuhnans were 
privileges, as the having 
Jtafl. living under their own lawa, 
0to. V^gl ^ftwafchmn heretics appearto 


have spread in Sind towards the dose oV 
the fourth century, and to have subverted 
the local government in both states. Mah- 
mlid expelled them from Multdn and, 
perhaps, from Mansdra also. (Sir If, 
Elliot's Arabs in Sind.) 

Sir H. Elliot, in appendix in., shows 
that the Arabs were obliged to leave much 
of the internal administration, especially 
the finances, in the hands of the natives. 
The original conquerors received large 
tracts of land, free from all taxes, but held 
on condition of military service ; but the 
bulk of the territory seems^to have been 
held by the natives, subject tp a heavy 
land tax, and there were ma by half-inde- 
pendent native chiefs. The laud tax and 
the jixya were the principal sources of 
revenue. The annual revenue of Sind and\ 
Multdn is said to have been 11,500.090 . 
dirrhenMr(oj about £270,000,) and 
pounds of aloe wood. The courts W v 
were purely Mohammedan, and the jEftfeV 
the only law allowed. FoAhe h ist ory of . 
the Ante in Sind see 
excellent edition of Sir H. EJHot'h: 
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character of its inhabitants, seemed to invite an invader, yet 
there were discouraging circumstances, which, may not have been 
without effect on the blind zeal of the Arabs. 

• In Persia, the religion and government, though both assailed, 

. afforded no support to each other. J?he priests of tye worship- 
pers of fire are among the most despised classes of the people. 8 ' 
Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging. The 
powers Of good and evil are so equally matched, that the con- 
stant attention of every man is necessary to defend himself by 
puerile ceremonies against the malignant spirits from whom 
his deity is too weak to protect him. 87 

To the beligvers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were by 
a. priesthood, the annunciation of “one God, the most powerful 
and the most merciful,” must have appeared like a triumph of 
the good principle ; and when the overthrow of a ningle 
monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its branches, 
there remained no obstacle to the completion of the conquest and 
conversion of the nation 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by the<r 
countrymen; and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
manners of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited to 
allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even the 
divisions of the Hindfls were in their favour*! the downfall of 
one rftja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind ; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got further 
from his resources, without being able to strike a blow which 
might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 
invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, 
for it is principally to them that we must ascribe the slow pro- 
gress of the Mahometan religion in India, and the comparatively 
mild and tolerant form whidh it assumed in that country. 

> Jd the time of the transactions which we are \iow relating, „ 
there were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Mahometans. The spirit of their government was gradually 
altered. Their chiefs, from fanatical .missionaries, became 
politio sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of their 

•* Fof # vei y ottffom oompwisonof the Books and Religion of the Petrels, jr» the 
affijtwt and modem ianeM# the magi, TraMactwnt of the Bmhay Literary So- 
mo If Saddne’s Eatay on the Sacred cietf, vot ih p. 296. " ” Ibid. p. 386. 
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families than the propagation of their faith ; and by the same 
degrees they altered from rude soldiers to magnificent and 
luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides war, and 
other pleasures as attractive as those of victory. Omar set out 
to hiS army at Jerusalem yith his arms and provisions on the 
same camel with himself ; and Othmdn extinguished his lamp, 
when he had finished the labours of the day, that the public 
oil might not be expended on his enjoyments. Al Mahdi, within 
a century from the last-named calif, loaded 500 camels with ice 
and snow; and the pfofusion of one day of the Abbassides 
would have defrayed all the expenses of the four first califs. 
The translation of the Greek philosophers by Al A(&mhn was an 
equally wide departure from the spirit which led to the story of 
the destruction of the libr&iy at Alexandria., by Omar. 

For* •* these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arabs ceased 
with the transactions which we have just related ; and the next 
attacks on India were made by other nations, to whose history 
wo havo now to turn. 

When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before related, 
Tartar m- their possessions were divided by the Oxus from a 
ttii " la fi. territory to which, from that circumstance, they gave 
the name of Mawariu’i Nahr, literally Beyond the Hive)' ; or, as 
we translate it, Transoxuina. This tract was bounded on the 
north by the Jaxartes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and on 
the east by Mount Imaus. Though large portions of it are 
desert, others are Capable of high cultivation ; and, while it was 
in the hands of the Arabs, it seems not to have been surpassed in 
prosperity by the richest portions of the globe. It was occupied 
partly by fixed inhabitants and partly by pastoral tribes. Most 
of the fixed inhabitants were Persians, and all the moving 
shepherds were Tartars. Such is likewise the state of things at 
present, and probably has been from remote hntiquity.® 8 

The great influence which the Tartars*® of Transoxiana have 
exercised over the history of the neighbouring nations and of 
India, makes us anxious to know sofcething of their origin and 
/former state; but we soon meet with many difficulties in 

* See Brskiue's Baber, Introduction, p. ral term for a certain great tract and great 
' xIUL and Heeren, Remrcke* in Asia, vol. assemblage of nations. The word in tMs 
> i. p. 260. The language at the time of the sense is as little known v to the peohta to 
Arab conquest was Persian, of which a re- whom it applies as Asia,* Africa, and Amo* 
markable proof, dated in the year 94 of ricaare to the original inhabitanta-of those 
the Hijra (A,D. 716), is given by Captain quarters of the globe ; but it is equally 
(gravel*, vol. ii pp. 269, 856.) convenient for the purpose of generalise- 

•* I use the words Tartar and Tartar# tion. * , . 

solely & their European sense, asagene- 
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following up the inquiry. It would be an important step to 
ascertain tb which of the three great nations whom we include 
under the name of Tartars they belonged ; but although the 
T&rlce, Moguls, and Mdnehua are distinguished from each other 
by the decisive test of language, and though at present theyave 
each marked by other peculiarities, yet there is a general 
resemblance in features and* manners throughout the whole, 
which renders it difficult for a person at a distance to draw the 
line between them ; even their languages, though as different 
as Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family likeness 
with those two . 40 In making the attemp't, we derive little aid 
from their geographical position. At present the M&ncMs are 
in the east, the Moguls in the centre, and the Turks in the 
west ; but the positions of the two last-named races have been 
partially reversed within* the period of accurate history, and it 
is impossible to say what they may have been in still earlier 
ages. The Arabs and other wandering tribes in the south of 
Asia make long journeys, for fresh pastures or for change of 
climate, but each has some tract which it considers as its own, 
and many .occupy the same in which they were found when first 
noticed by other nations. Not so the Tartars, who have always 
been formed into great monarchies ; and, besides migration for 
convenience within their own limits, .have been led by ambition 
to general movements, and have been .constantly expelling or sub- 
duing each other ; so that they not only were continually changing 
their abodes, but forming new combinations add passing under 
new names according to that of the horde which had acquired a 
predominancy. A tribe is at one moment mentioned on the 
banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great wall of China ; 
and a horde which at first scarcely filled a valley in the mountains 
of Alt&i, in a few years after cannot be contained in all Tartary. 

It is, therefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a. particular 
horde, and to trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as to 
follow one emmet through the turmoil of an ant-hill. 

The Tfirks at present are distinguished from the rest by their 
having the Tartar features less marked, as well*as by fairer 
complexions and more civilised manners; and these qualities 
might afford the means of recognising them at all times, if we 
eould . be sure that they did not owe thpm entirely to their 
, greater opportunities of intermixing with other races, and that 
the samft superiority , was not possessed in former rimes by 

, * Pricbard on the Ethnography of Upper Asia, Tronwtiom'of iheltoyal 

QeoprajaMaU Society, vol. ix. 
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portions of tbe other Tartars which may have then occupied the 
western territory. 41 

It may assist in distinguishing these races, to mention that 
the. Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the Tfircm&ns both en 
the* 0 xu 8 and in Asia Mjnor, the wandering tribes of the north 
of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, are all 
Tikrka; as was ’the greater part of the army of Tamerlane. The 
ruling tribe, and the greater part of the army of Chengiz KMn, 
was Mogul. The Tartar dynasty that now reigns in China and 
the adjoining part of Tartary is M&nchti, 

On the whole, I shbuld suppose that a portion of the T6rks 
TArka in had settled in Transoxiana long befoip the Christian 
TriuuuxiADn. era . th a t though often passed over by armies and 
emigrations of Moguls, they have never since been expelled ; and 
that* they formed the bulk of the Nomadic and part of the per- 
manent population at the time of the Arab invasion. 4 * 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, of much later 
arrival ; they wero probably Ttirks themselves, and certainly had 
just before been incorporated with an assemblage, in which that 
Sace took the lead, and which, although it had been tributary 
to Persia only a century before, 48 had since possessed an ephemeral 
empire, extending from the Caspian Sea and the Oxus to the 
Lake^dikal, and the mouths of the Yanisei in Siberia, 44 and were 
now again broken into small divisions and tributary to China 4 ® 

It was fifty-five years after the final conquest of Persia, and 
five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Arabs crossed 
Arab oon- the Qxus, under Cfitiba, governor of Khor&s&n. He 
^nuiauxiana, first occupied His&r, opposite Balkh. In the course 
|Ms. ’ of the next six years he had taken Samarcand and 


41 The Ttirks of Constantinople and 
Persia have so completely lost the Tartar 
features, that*some physiologists have pro- 
nounced them to belong to the Caucasian 
or European, and not to the Tartar, race. 
The Ttirks of Bokhdrd and all Transoxiana, 
though so long settled among Persians, 
and though greatly softened in appear- 
ance, retain their original features suffi- 
ciently to be recognisable at a glance as 
Tartars. De Guignes, from the state of 
information in his time, was seldom able 
. to distinguish the Tartar nation ; but, on 
one point he is decided and^eonsistent, Vis. 
that the Heoung-nou is another name for 
the Ttirks. Among the Hedtiftg-nou he 
places, without hesitation, Attila* and the 
: *part of his army. Yet these 

3Mb, on their appearance in ^Ebrope, 
strunk a* much terror from their hideous. 


physiognomy and savage manners as from 
their victories. Attila himself was re- 
markable foi* these national peculiarities. 
(Gibbon, vol. iil p. 85, quarto.) Another 
division of the same branoh of the Heoung- 
nou had previously settled among the 
Persians in Transoxiana, and acquired the 
name of White Huns, from their change 
from the national complexion. (De Gui- 
gnes, vol it pp. 282, 825.) 

44 The Arab and Persian Mussulmans 
always call their neighbours , jftfrhr, .end 
(though well aware of theexistencti irflhe 
Moguls) are apt to appjy the term; Ttirkm 
vaguely and generally as weed* T*Mr- « 
See the whole of tbs* subject 
enssed in the intabduettoh to, I&*wne*s 
■ PP* ,w* - , '#v . 

Jimirngtag*;. 
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Bokh&A, overrun the country north of the Qxus, and subdued 
the kingdom of KMrizm, on the Lake of Aral ; 4# and although 
his power was not introduced without a severe contest, often 
with doubtful success, against the Tiirks, yet in the end it was 
so well established, that by the eighth year he was nJ> 
able to. reduce the kingdom of Ferghana, and extend VU - M - 
his acquisitions to Mount Imaus and the Jaxartes.* 

The conquest of Spain took place in the same year ; and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it 
ever attained. But it had already shown 'symptoms of internal 
decay which foreboded its dismemberment -at no distant period. 

Even in the first half-century of the Hijra, the murder of 
OthmAn, and the incapacity of All led to a successful revolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The A D . « 58j 
house of Ommeia, who were thus raised to the califate, 
were disturbed during their rule of ninety years by the supposed 
rights of the posterity of the prophet through his daughter 
FAtima, whose claims afforded a pretext in every case of revolt 
or defection; until, in A.D. 753, the rebellion of the great pro- 
vince of I^horAsAn gave the last blow to their power, and placed 
the descendants of AbbAs, the prophet’s uncle, on the throne. 

Spain held out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empire was never restored. 


CHAPTER H. 

DYNASTIES FORMED AFTER THE BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 
OF THE CALIFS. 

The death of HArfin al Rashid, fifth calif of the house of AbMs, 
was accelerated by a* journey undertaken in consequence of an 
obstinate revolt of Transoxiana, 1 which was quelled by A „ 
his son, MAin&n; and. the long residence of that prince in A a m 
EhorAsAn maintained for a time the connexion of tjiat province 
with the empire. But it was by means of a revolt of KhorAsAn 
that MAmfin had himself been enabled to wrest the califate from 
hi<i brother Amin ; and he had not long removed his court to 
Bagbd&d; before TAhir, who had been the principal instrument 

df his nlevation, began to establish his own authority in Kho- 

' ' ' ‘ • . * ■ 4 ' 

VA A pifa ■; Hi» authority i» generally the Tftrllthi Tabari. 
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rAsAn, and soon became virtually independent.® Kho rAsAn and 
i-R «2o, Transoxiana were never again united to the catifate ; and 
a!d 86i Commanders of the Faithful being not long after- 
A.H. 247* wards reduced to pageants in the hands of the Turkish 
guards, the dissolution of # the Arab empire may from that time 
be regarded as complete.® * 

The family < 5 f TAhir ruled quietly and obscurely for upwards 

Tafarit c« y ears > when they were deposed by the Sof- 

a.d. 820-870. fArides, a more conspicuous dynasty, though of even 
shorter duration 4 YAcdb, the son of Leith, the founder, was a 
a.h! aw! brazier of SistAn, who first raised a revolt in his native 
Id* 87 > lwL* , P rov ’ nce > and afterwards overran all Persia to the Oxus, 
and died while on his advance against the calif in Baghdad. His 
brother, Omar, was defeated and made prisoner by the SAmAnis ; 
which put an end to the greatness «of the family, though a 
a.d. bos, younger member maintained himself in SistAn for a few 
a.h. m years after' the loss of their other possessions.® 

Their whole reign did not last above forty years : but their 
memory must have survived in SfstAn, for at the end of half a 
* J'b. SSI: centur y we find that country again asserting its indepen- 
a d loos dence under one of ^eir descendants,® who was finally 
a.b. so«.' subdued by SultAn Mahmdd of Ghazni, more’ than 100 
years after the downfall of the original dynasty . 7 
The house of The house of SAmAni subsisted ,for more than 120 
8 i,uAn J' years ; 8 and though not themselves invaders of India, 
a.d. 892-999. they had more connexion than their predecessors with 
the history of that country. They derive their name either from 
one of their ancestors, or from a town in BokhArA, or in Balkh, 
from which they drew their origin 8 The first of the family 
mentioned in history was already a person of consideration, when 
he attracted the notice of the Calif MAmtin, then residing in 
KhorAsAn.. By the directions of that prince, three of the 
a.d. 817-820. SAmAni’s sons were appointed to governments beyond 
A.K. 202-206. the, Oxus, and one to that of HerAt. They were 
continued under the TAherites, and* retained Transoxiana after 
the fall of that dynasty, till the death of YAclib Leith; when 
they passed the Oxus at the head of a huge army of cavalry, 
probably composed of their Tlirki subjects, made Omar 


prisoner, as has been related, and took poseessiqp of aU the 
a.d. 900, territory he had conquered. They governed it in the 
4j», 287 , name, though perfectly independent, of the e aDfr 

• R&a ToUi p. 226. » Ibid. p. 155. • From ajd, 898, A.H. 979,toA.ft. l(»i. ; 

V, • IbWL p. 229. . * Ibid. p> 284. *.H: 895, !<•> 

* Ibid. p. 248. * Ibid. p. 282. • Ouseky’* Ebo SwO^p/tH v 
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they were deprived of a large portion of it by the family of 
B&ya, called also the Deilemites, from the district in M&zender&n 
in which their founder was a fisherman on the Caspian Sea. Cut 
Ojff by a high range of mountains from the rest of Persia, and 
protected by the difficulty of access, the extensive forests, and, the 
unwholesome clifn'ate, M&zenderfin hacf never been per- TheB6y»d*. 
fectly converted, and probably never entirely subdued : Deumnitw. 
it was the seat of constant insurrections, was often in the hands 
of worshippers qf fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which 
the Deilemites rose to consequence, and at length acquired suffi- 
cient force to wrest the western provinces of Persia from the 
R4.m4.nfa , to seize on Baghdad and the person of the calif, A D 
and to rule over an extensive territory in his name fora 93 f; 1055 > 
period exceeding 100 years. • sai-m 

After their losses by the Deilemite conquests, the S&m&nfe, re- 
mained masters of Khords^n and Transoxiana, and gave rise to 
the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the Mussulman 
empire of India. 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the 
house of jS&m&ni, that Alptegin, the founder of this Aiptegfa, * 
new dynasty, rose into importance. He was a TYirld 
slave, and his original duty is said to have been to Ghimii - 
amuse his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain. 10 

It was the fashipn of the time to confer offices of trust on 
slaves; and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, rose in time to be governor of A D 
Khor&s&n. On the death of his patron, 11 he was con- 850 ’ 
suited about the best person of the family for a successor ; and 
happening, unluckily, to give his suffrage against Mansfir, on 
whom the choice of the other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the 
ill-will of his sovereign, was deprived of his government, and if 
he had not displayed great military skill in extricating him- 
self from among his enemies’, he would have lost his liberty, if 
not his life. He had, however, a body of trusty adherents, 
under whose protection he made good his retreat until he found 
himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the fountains of 
Solim&n. The- plain country, including Balkh, Her&t, and 
Sfst&n, received the . new governor, and remained in Hkrebeiuon. 

obedience to the S&m&nis: but the strong tract between that 

• * 

- * ; D’Herbelot, article M Alpteghin.” 805 ; but it is evidently a slip, either of the 

* l .Price! vol. ii p. 2 48 ; Do Guignea, author or the printer, for m the date of 
. Vol. ii. p. 155 : Ferishta (vol l p. 12) Alptegiu’s death he cornea within amode- 
m afce* hm revolt a«d. $62, a* be. 851 ; rate distance of the other authorities? * 
D’Herbelat makes hia date a,D, $17, A.H, 
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and the Indus bade defiance to aU their attacks ; and though not 
all subject to Alptegin, all contributed to secure bis independence. 
.One historian states that he was accompanied on.his retreat by a 
body of 3000 disciplined slaves or Mamifiks, who would, <}f 
course, be Ttirks of his own original condition; 13 he would 
doubtless also be accompanied and followed, from time to time, 
by soldiers wh6 had served under him when governor; but it is 
probable that the main body of his army was drawn from the 
country where he was now established. 18 

The inhabitants of *the cultivated country were not unwar- 
like; and the Afghans of the hills, even when their tribe did 
not acknowledge his authority, would be allured by his wages 
to enter his ranks. He seems to have made no attempt to ex- 
a.d. 97(5, tend his teritory ; and he died within fourteen years 
a,h. J63.W aftev ] ie became independent. 14 . 

Alptegin had a slave named Sabuktegin, whom he had pur- 
Sabuktogtu, chased from a merchant who brought him from Tur- 
kestan, and whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power 
and trust, that at his death he was the effective head of his 
government, and in the end became his successor. , 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sabuktegin his 
daughter in marriage, and himself appointed him his heir; 1 * 
and others confirm the immediate succession, though not the 
previous marriage. 17 , 

But Ferishta’s account 18 is, that Alptegin, dying in A.D. 975, 
A.H. 365, left a son named Isakh, whom Sabuktegin accompanied 
to Bokh&rAi. Isikh was then appointed by Mansdr S&m&ni to be 
governor of Ghazni, and Sabuktegin his deputy. Is&kh died in 
a.d. 977, A.H. 367, when “Sabuktegin was acknowledged as his 
successor, 19 and married Alptegin’s daughter. 30 


“ Price, from the KhoUUat al Aik- 
bdr, vol. ii. p. 243. 

w D’Herbelot, article “ Alpteghin.” 

u Price, vol. ii p. 244 ; Ferishta, vol. i. 
p. 13 ; De Guinea, vol. ii. p. 156. 

** D’Herbelot 'omkea it a.d. 964, A.H. 
853. 

m De Guignes (who quotes Abulfeda), 
vol. 4L p. 156 ; D’Herbelot (who quote® 
Khoudemir). 

^ Price, vol. ii p. 277. # 

. ,8 Briggs*s Ferishta, vol.^i p. 18. 

{Other account® make a Tdrki chief 
succeed Is&kh for two yeat& 

&&T b told of Sabuktegin, while 
; y*t & p*fc#& hoi*«^ which prova the 


humanity of the historian, if not of the 
keVo. One day, in hunting, he succeeded 
in riding down a fawn ; hut when he was 
earning off his prise in triumph, he ob- 
served the dam following hie homeland 
showing such evident modes of distress, 
that he was touched with compassion, and 
at last released his captive, pleasing hizhr 
self with the gratitude of the mMunv/ 
which often turned bade to gase atbhnas 
she went off to the forei^Wth her Ipwn. 
That night the, Prophdt appearedto him 
in a dream* told hint that God fctdghren 
him a kingdom ah,. loir.'' Mi h&* 
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He had scarcely tinje to take possession of his new kingdom 
before he was calledon to exert himself in its defence.* 1 

The establishment of a Mahometan government so near to 
.their frontier as that of Ghazni, must naturally have disquieted 
the Hindtis on the Indus, and appears to have led to their being 
harassed by fre$ient incursions. At length Jeipdl, r&ja 
ofJUhdr;* whose dominions were contiguous to those of »f uMr. 
G haaai, determined to» become assailant in his turn. He led a 
largo army into Laghm&n, at the mouth of the valley which ex- 
tends from Pdsh&wer to C&bul, and was there met by Sabuktegin. 
While the armies were watching a favourable opportunity for 
engaging, thej were assailed by a furious tempest of wind, rain, 
and thunder, which was ascribed to supernatural causes, and so 
disheartened the Indians, naturally more sensible to cold and wet 
than their antagonists, that Jeip&l was induced to make proposals 
of an accommodation. Sabuktegin was not at first disposed to 
hearken to him ; but, being made aware of the consequence of 
driving Hindfis to despair, he at length consented to treat ; and 
Jeip&l surrendered fifty elephants, and engaged to pay a 
large sum of money. 

, When he found himself again in safety, he refused to fulfil this 
part of ‘his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent to 
demand the execution of it into prison. 

Sabuktegin was . not likely to submit to such an insult and 
breach of faith : he again assembled his troops, and re- H indft oon- 
comuienced his march towards the Indus, while Jeipdl tod * r> v- 
called in the assistance of the r&jas of Delhi, Ajlnir, Cdlinjar, and 
. Canouj, and advanced to Laghm&n with an army of 100,000 
horse, and a prodigious number of *foot soldiers. Sabuktegin 
ascended a height to view the enemy, and beheld the whole plain 
covered with their innumerable host; but he was nowise dismayed 
at the prospect ; and, relying on the courage and discipline of his 

» From this time forward my principal mini, translated by the Rev. J. Reynolds, 
dependence will be on Ferishta, a Persian ~ “ * * "" ~~ 

historian,, who long resided in India, and 
wrote in the end of the sixteenth century, 
a history of all the Mahometan dynasties 
in that country down to his own time. I 
think myself fortunate in having the guid- 
anceof ah author so much superior to most 
. of hi* class iu Asia Where the nature of 
myharrativ* admitted of it, I have often 
Vdi&tbo very expressions of Ferishta, 
whi^r « Colonel Brigg’s translation, it 
bold be cfiHettlt to, improve. [For Sa- 
if first 20 years of 

1,. We hare also the coptem- 
Of Al Ctbi, the KiMiT** 


(London, 1858,) but it adds little to Fe- 
rishta. — E d.] 

82 [We learn from Albirdni that a dy- 
nasty of Hindti kings deigned in Kabul 
during the tenth century; a Brahman 
named Samand (Samanta) was one of the 
first Some of his successors seem to 
have been Rdjp&ts, and to have possessed 
L4h<5r as wej as Kabul Jaipdl and his 
son Anangapdl were in all probability 
Rdiptit kings of Delhi, who had annexed 
labor to their dominions, after Kabul was 
seised by the Muhammadans. The name 
Samanta appears on Anang^ril’s coins. Bee 
Mr. Thomas, /cum. &A. &, vol ix. — E d,} , 
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own troops, he commenced the attack with an assurance of victory. 
He first pressed one point of. the Indian army with a constant 
succession of charges by fresh bodies of cavalry ; and when he 
found them begin to waver, he ordered a general assault along the, 
whole line ; the Indians a£ once gave way, and were pursued, 
with a, dreadful slaughter, to the Indus. Sabuktegin found a 
Defeated, rich plunder in their camp, and levied heavy Contribu- 
tions on the surrounding districts. He also took possession of the 
country up to the Indus, and left an officer with 10,000 horse, as 
his governor of Pdsh&wfir. The Afghans, and Khiljis 23 of Lagh- 
m&a immediately tendered their allegiance, and furnished useful 
recruits to his army. 24 After these expeditions^ he employed 
himself in settling his own dominions (which now extended on 
the west to beyond Cand&har) ; when an opportunity presented 
itself of promoting his own aggrandizement by a timely interpo- 
sition in favour of his nominal sovereign. 

Nfih or Noah (the seventh of the S&m&ni kings) had been driven 
sabuktegin from Bokh&i'd, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
SSSSnh 0 invasion of J36gra KMn, king of the Hoeikd Tartars, 
the who at that time possessed almost all Tartary beyond 
Ta ^ 3 the Imaus, as far east as China. 25 The fortunate sickness, 
a.h. 383. retreat, and death of B<5gr& KMn restored Nfih to his 
throne. An attempt he soon after made to punish the disaffection 
shown by his governor of Khoras&n, during his misfortunes, drove 
that chief into an alliance with F&ik, another noble of Bokhdrd, 
whose turbulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period in 
the latter days of the Sdm&nis; and the confederates, more anxious 
about their own interests than the safety of the state, called in 
the aid of the Deilemite ^prince who £uled in the adjoining 
provinces of Persia, and was well disposed to extend his dominions 
by promoting dissensions among his neighbours. To resist this 
powerful combination, Ntih had recourse to Sabuktegin, and that 
leader marched towards Bokhdrd at the head of his army, more 
on the footing of an ally than a subject. He Had stipulated, on 
the pretext of his infirmities, th$t he # should not dismount at the* 
meeting ; but he no sooner came in sight of his sovereign, than 

* The Khiljis, or Khaljis, are a Tartar (For their original stock and residence in 
tribe, part of which, in the tenth century, Tartary, see De Guignee, vol. iii, p. B, 
was still near the source of the Jaxartes, note; D’Herbelot, article ^KhaiadjV* 
but' of which a portion had even then been Ebn Haukal, p. 209 ; and for their abode 
long settled between Sistdn *and India (ie. in the Afghfta country, ibid. p. 207. This 
in the Afjghrfn country). In the tenth last author wrote between X.D. 902 and 
century they still spoke Tdrkl. They a.x>. 068.) 

seejp # very early to have been closely M Briggs's Fertihfa, vbt 1 pp. 16*19. 

connected with the Afghans, with whom * DeGuignes, , vol it p. 167 ; Price, 

their name is almost invariably associated, vd.iip.247. , 
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he threw himself from his horse, and would have kissed the 
roy4 Stirrup if he had not been prevented by N6h, who has tened 
to receive him in his arms. 

• Tfcefr united force might not have been sufficient to oppose, 
theirenemies, if it had not been for the treachery of the Deilemite 
general, who, in the critical moment of the action, threw his 
shield over his back as a sign of peace, and went over with his 
troops to Sabuktegin. The rebels now evacuated their usurpations , 
and Ntih rewarded the services of Sabuktegin, by confirming him 
in his own government, and conferring that of Khor&s&n on 
his son Mahmtid. But the rebels, though disconcerted at the 
moment, wera able once more to collect their forces, and next year 
they returned so unexpectedly, that they surprised and defeated 
Mahmtid at Nlsh&ptir. It was with some exertion that Sabukte- 
gin was enabled again fo encounter them. The contest A # D 995 
ended in their being totally defeated in the neighbour- A H * 3S7 - 
hood of Tus (now Meshhed). 2 * Their force.was completely broken ; 
and F£ik, abandoning the scene of his former importance, fled to 
llak Kh£n, the successor of B<5gr6, by whose powerful interposi- 
tion he ft as soon after reconciled to Ntih, and appointed to t£e 
government of Samarcand. 

Immediately after this arrangement Ntih died ; and Ilak KMn 
profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced on Bok- 
h&rd, supported by his ally from Samarcand, and ultimately com- 
pelled the new Prince, Manstir 'IL, to place all the power of his 
government in the hands of F&ik. 

During these transactions Sabuktegin died on his way Death of s*- 
back to Ghazni 27 bukt ^ 


HOUSE OE GHAZNI. 

CHAPTER III. 

SULfi'K JUHOT'O. 

Mahmu'd had from his boyhood accompanied his father on his 
campaigns) and had given early indications of a warlike Deputed 
and decided character. He was now in his thirtieth year, 

$nd, from hii tried courage and capacity, seetaed in every **“• 
way fitted to succeed to the throne ; but his birth was probably 

* :Pir Guignea, vol a p. 153 * price, 997, A.H. 387. (Feriahta. De Gpifnen. 
VoL fc.p. 248 } Feriehta, vol. i p, 22. Price. D’Herbelot) 

dad Withitt a mnnfK KAh * ** 
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illegitimate, 1 and, from his absence at his government of Nish&pfir, 
his younger brother Ismail was enabled (according to some ac- 
counts) to obtain the dying nomination of Sabuktegin, and cer- 
tainly to seize on the reins of government and cause himself to be • 
proclaimed without delay. «Not the least of his t advantages was 
the command of his father’s treasures ; he employed them to con- 
ciliate the leading men with presents, to augment the pay of the 
fumy, and to court popularity with all classes by a lavish expen- 
diture on shows and entertainments. 

By these means, though still more by the force of actual posses- 
sion, and perhaps an opinion of his superior right, he obtained the 
support of all that part of the kingdom which was not under the 
immediate government of Mahmfid. 

The conduct of the latter prince, on this contempt of his 
claims,* may either have arisen from the Consciousness of a weak 
title, or from natural or assumed moderation. He professed 
the strongest attachment to his brother, and a wish to have given 
way to him if he had been of an age to undertake so arduous 
a duty; and- he offered that, if Ismail would concede the 
supremacy to his superior experience, he would rejiay the 
sacrifice by a grant of the provinces of Balkh and Khor&s&n. His 
offers were immediately rejected ; and, seeing no further hopes 
of a reconciliation, he resolved to bring things to an issue by an 
attack on the capital. Ismail, who was still at Balkh, penetrated 
his design, and interposing between him and Ghazni^ obliged 
him to come to a general engagement. It was better contested 
than might have been expected from the unequal skill of the 
generals, but was favourable to Mahmtid : Ghazni fell, Ismail was 
made prisoner, and passed the rest of his life in confinement, though 
allowed every indulgence consistent with such a situation. 

These internal contests, which lasted for sgven months, contri- 
buted to the success of I'lak KMn, who had now established his 
own influence over Mansfir II., by compelling him to receive F&k 
as his minister, or, in other words, hi% master. 

Dissembling, his consciousness of the ascendency of his old 
enemies, Mahmfid made a respectful application to M&nsUr for 
the continuance of his government of Khords&n. His request was 
abruptly rejected, and a creature of the new «dw»iwwS^aftn 
appointed his success*}. sv 1 ’ 

v But Mahmfid was not so easily dispossessed ; he repelledtim 
ne^govemor, and although he avoided an imnsediate. conflict 

1 See Colonel Brigge’i note on Ferielite, vol 1/p.S?.' ■ " 
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with MansUr, who was brought in person agah^t him, he with* 
held all appearance of concession, and remained in full prepara- 
tion for defence; when some disputes and jealousies at court 
• led to the dethronement and blinding of Mansfir, and the eleva- 
tion of Abdulmalik as the instrumenWof FA'ik. On this, Mahm&d 

ordered the name of the Sdmdnis to be left opt of the AD m 
public prayers ; took possession of Khor&s&n in his own 
name ; and, having soon after received an investiture 
from the calif (the dispenser of powers which he himself P en<taMa ' 
no longer enjoyed), he declared himself an independent sovereign, 
and first assumed the title of Suljb&n, since so general among 
Mahometan princes. 9 

Flak Khin, not to be shut out of his share of the spoil, ad- 
vanced on BokMrii, under pretence of supporting Abd ulmalik ; 
and, taking possession* of all Transoxiana, put an end 'to the 
dynasty of S&m&ni, after it had reigned for more than 120 years. 

Mahmud, now secure in the possession of his dominions, had 
it almost in his own choice in which direction he should extend 
them. The kingdoms on the west, so attractive from their con- 
nexion With the Mahometan religion and their ancient renown, 
were in such a state of weakness and disorder that a large portion 
ultimately fell into his hands without an effort; and the ease with 
which the rest was subdued by the Seljuks, who were once his 
subjects, showed how little obstruction there was to his advancing 
his frontier to the Hellespont. 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider field 
for romantic enterprise. The great extent of that favoured 
country, the rumours of its accumulated treasures, the fertility 
of the soil, and the peculiarity of its productions, raised it into 
a land of fable, in which the surrounding nations might indulge 
their imaginations, without control. The adventures to be 
expected in such a country derived fresh lustre from their being 
the means of extending the Mahometan faith, the establishment 
of which among a new people was* in those times the most 
glorious exploit that a king or conqueror could achieve. 

These views made the livelier impression on Mahmtid, from 
his first experience in arms having been gained in a war with 
Hindis ;and were seconded by his natural disposition, even at 
that time liable to be dazzled by the prospect of a rich field for 
plunder. 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with ITak' Kji&n, 

* Though tot before adopted by tbe Mussulman*, it to an old Arabic word for a king. 
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leaving him in possession of Transoxiana ; cemented the alliance 
by a marriage with thp daughter of that prince; and, having 
quelled an insurrection of a representative of the Soff&rides, 8 who 
had been tolerated in a sort of independence in Sist&n, and whom, 
on a subsequent rebellion, 4 he seized and imprisoned, he proceeded 
bn his first invasipn of India. 

Three centuries and a half had elapsed since the conquest of 
Hi« fiwt Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out" on this ex- 

to\ndS° n pedition. He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen horse, 
a'h". m.' and was met by his father’s old antagonist, Jeipdl, of 
L&h<5r, in the neighbourhood, of P^sh&wer. He totally defeated 
him, took him prisoner, and pursued his march* to Batinda, 
beyond the Satlaj. He stormed and plundered that place; 6 
and then returned with the rich spoils of the camp and country 
to Ghazni. He released the Hindti prisoners for a ransom, on 
the raja’s renewing his promises of tribute; but put some 
Afghans who had joined them to death. Jeipal, on returning 
from his captivity, worn out by repeated disasters, and perhaps 
constrained by some superstition of his subjects, made over his 
crown to his son Anang Pal ; and mounting a pyre Which he 
had ordered to be constructed, set it on fire with his own hands, 
and perished in the flames. Anang P&l was true to his father’s 
socomi engagements ; but the r & ja of Bhatla, a dependency of 
expedition. L&hdr, on the southern side of Mult&n, refused to pay 
his share of the tribute, and resolutely opposed the Sultan, who 
went against him in person. He was driven, first from a well- 
defended intrenchraent, then from his principal fortress, and at 
a. d. 1004 . last destroyed himself in the thickets of the Indus, where 
lie had fled for concealment, and where many of his 
followers fell in endeavouring to revenge his death. 

Mahmud’s next expedition was to reduce # his dependent, the 
exp&iition chief of Multan, 6 who, though a Mussulman, 

a.b. m* had renounced his allegiance, and had formed a close 
alliance with Anang PaL 4 

t 

- < 

* [Khdjaf bin Ahmed. — E d.] season, when the rivers of the Panjrib, 

_ * D \ X <J 02 - # , though Dot all fordable, would offer little 

• Batinda seems formerly to have been obstruction to cavalry. 

a place of more consequence than its situa- * His name was Abdl Path Lddi, and 
tion, in a sort of desert, woqjd promise, ho was grandson of Hamid Kh*n Lddi, 
It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the who had joined the energies of his faith 
residence of the rtfja of Ldhdr alternately for a cession of the provinces of Multdn 
with the capital from which he took his and Laghmdn, and who submitted to'gfe 
title; - As the battle of P&hrfwer was on buktegin after bis victory over the Iffadfo . 
the 2m of November, Mahradd would [Abd’l Fath was a Kamathian heretic, 
reach Batinda toward the end of the cold He promised to abjure his errors.— E d J 
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The tribes of the mountains being probably, not sufficiently 
subdued to allowvof a direct march from Ghazni to MultAn, the 
rAja was able to interpose between Mahmdd and his ally. The 
* armies met somewhere near PAshAwer, when the rAja was routed, 
pursued to SAtfra (near VazirAbAd),#on the Acesines, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in Cashmir. Mahmdd then laid siege to 
MultAn : at the end of seven days, he accepted the sub- 1005) 
mission of the chief) together with a contribution ; and A U ' m ' 
returned to Ghazni. 

He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence 
of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable Inva>ion of 
invasion of Ms dominions by the armies of I'lak KhAn. 

Though so closely connected with him, the Tartar Khto - 
prince had been tempted, by observing his exclusive attention 
to India, to hope for* an easy conquest of KhorAsAn, and had 
sent one army to HerAt and another to Balkh, to take possession. 

But he had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour of his 
opponent, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
Indus to SAwuk, or Sdk PA1, a converted Hindti, and tur ning , 
by rapid marches, towards KhorAsAn, soon forced I'lak Khln ’s 
general.8 to retire to their own side of the Oxus. 

I'lak KhAn was now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
assistance to Kadr KhAn of KhAten, who marched to join him 
with 50,000 men. Thus strengthened, I'lak Khan did not hesi- 
tate to cross the Oxus, and was met by Mahmdd, near Balkh. 
On this occasion he brought 500 elephants into the field, and 
contrived, by his judicious arrangements, that they should not 
be liable to derange his own line, while they should produce their 
full effect on the, men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed 
to their huge bulk and strange appearance. Accordingly the 
mere sight of them.checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge; 
on which the elephants advanced, and at once pushed into the 
midst of the enemy, dispersing, overthrowing, and trampling 
under foot whatever was ppposed to them ; it is said that Mah- 
mdd’s own elephant caught up the standard-bearer of I'lak KhAn 
and tossed him aloft with his trank, in sight of the Tartar king 
and his terrified- fellow soldiers. Before this disorder could be 
recovered, the armies closed; and so rapid and courageous was 
the onset »f the Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on all 
sides, and were driven with a prodigious slaughter from 1006 , 
the field of battle. 7 

. I'hdc KhAn escaped across the Oxus, with a few attendants, 

* Ferfehta. De Guignea. D’Herbelot • 
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Defeated by and never again attempted to make head against 
Kttmw. Mahmdd. 

He Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy 5 but the 
advance of winter compelled him to abandon this design*; and * 
he did not regain his capital without the loss of .some hundreds 
of men and horsey by the inclemency of the season. 

Meanwhile Stik P&l had revolted and relapsed into idolatry. 
Mahmtid came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him prisoner, 
confined him in a fort for life. 

Mahmtid had been prevented, by the invasion of Ilak Kh&n 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from 
Anang PdL As he was now at leisure to attend to Indian 
affairs, he assembled a large army, and set ,out in the spring of 
at> . 1008 , to resume his operations against the r&ja. 

But Anang P&l had not been insensible to the risk to which 
Fourth he was exposed. He had sent ambassadors to the Hindti 
“TauSs, princes far and near, pointing out to them the danger 
a.h. sw.’ w ith which all were threatened by the progress of the 
Mahometans, and the necessity of an immediate combination to 
prevent the total destruction of their religion and independence. 
His arguments, which were probably in accordance with their 
own previous feelings, made an impression on those to whom they 
were addressed: the r&jas of Ujein, Gwdlidr, C&linjer, Canouj, 
Delhi, and Ajmir, entered into a confederacy ; and, uniting their 
forces, advanced into the Panjdb, with the largest army 
battle. that had ever yet taken the field. Mahmtid was alarmed 
at this unexpected' display of force ; and, instead of meeting the 
danger with his usual alacrity, he halted in the presence of the 
enemy, and took up a position near P&hdwer, in which he 
remained on the defensive. During his inaction the hostile army 
daily increased: the Hindh women sold tfceir jewels, melted 
down their golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from 
'a distance, to furnish resources for this holy war; and the Gak- 
kars and other warlike tribes joining t^eir army, they surrounded 
the Mahometans, who were obliged to intrench their camp. But 
Mahmdd, though somewhat disconcerted, was far from having 
lost his courage ; and, wishing to profit by the strength of hie 
position, he sent out a strong body of archers to provoke an attack 
■ on Kis intrenchments. ** The result was different from, his expec- 
tations ; the archers were at once repulsed by the Gakkara, who, 
^sjpte of the presence and exertions of the king, followed themi 
ttp sO closely, that a numerous body of those rhountaineers, harel' 
headed and bare-footed, variously and strangely armed, pasted 
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the iptrenchments on both flanks, and, falling in with asto nishing 
fury among the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 
to cut down and main both horse and rider, until, almost in the 
•twinkling of an eye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans had 
fallen victims to their savage impetuqpity. 8 • 

The attacks, however, gradually abated; and Mahmtid at 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
advanced to profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the 
flights of arrows,® and had turned and fled from the field. This 
incident struck a terror into the enemy; the Hindds, thinking 
themselves deserted by their general, first slackened their efforts, 
and at last gave way and dispersed. Mahmfld took immediate 
advantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in pursuit of them, destroyed double that number of his 
enemies before they reatehed a place of safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmdd allowed the In- 
dians no time to re-assemble : he followed them into the Panj&b, 
and soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he Xempteot 
had time to execute one of those schemes ef plunder in Nat!ar “ it - 
which hfe seems to have taken so much delight. It was directed 
against Nagarcdt, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 
with the lower range of Himalaya. This edifice, as it derived 
peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a 
long succession of Hindd princes, and was likewise the depository 
of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood ; so that, according 
to Ferishta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, and pearls, than ever was collected in the royal 
treasury of any prince on earth. 

Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to 
any assailant ; but the garrison had been drawn off in the late 
great effort, and Mahmdd, on approaching the trails, foun^ 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly' 
for quarter, and offered unqualified submission. Their terms 
were gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, enuring with the 
principal officers of his court and household, took possession of 

p. 234. have adopted the eimpleet explanation 

* Jnthe ‘original thip is “ cannon and [Col. Briggs in his Persian text reads naft 
mt^uetiy;"_and although Coloned Briggs u hhadang, instead of top u tvfang, and 
aims '* most injurious solution, which, by Sir H. Elliot approves the correction. See 
n^WMtAangeef the diacritical points in ■ Historian « of India, note H. p. 340. But 
we Peman,tun» these words into “naph- Ferishta has a similar anachronism' after- 
tba-MUs and arrows, /‘•lyet idjs staggered wards, when he makes PrithwlBdl rapakof 
•VjW. ®f re *S 1 * nto f tilths MSS., and. .. hkpfyddahd-i topchiin his letter toShahfCb 
suspects an anachronism » the author. ,1 ud din (Persian text, p. 101, L 8.— Eh.] 
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their accumulated treasures. 700.000 golden dinars, 700 mans 
of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 
mans of un wrought silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, 
including pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected since * 
Baja •Bhima, in the Hindt^ heroic ages, are said to have fallen 
at once into his hands. 10 

With this vast booty Mahmud returned to Ghazni, and next 
year celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to the 
people the spoils of India, set forth in all their magnificence on 
golden thrones and tables of the precious metals. The festival 
was held on a spacious plain and lasted three days ; sumptuous 
banquets were provided for the spectators, alms yere liberally 
distributed among the poor, and splendid presents were bestowed 
on persons distinguished fcfr their rank, merits, or sanctity. 

In Am. 401, he went in person against* the strong country of 
a.d. ioio. Gh6r, in the mountains east of Her&t. It was inha- 
coiiqmu* of ^ the Afghans, of the tribe of Sfir, had been 

early converted, and was completely reduced under the califs 
in A.u. 111. The chief had occupied an unassailable position, 
bift was drawn out by a pretended flight (an operation which, 
though it seems so dangerous, yet, in the hands of historians, 
appear never to fail), and being entirely defeated, swallowed 
poison. His name was Mohammed Stir, and the conquest of 
his country is the more remarkable, as it was by his descendants 
that the house of Ghazni was overthrown. * 

In the course of the next year but one, the mountainous 
country of Jurjist&n, or Ghirjist&n, which lies on the upper 
course of the river MurghAb, adjoining to Gh6r, was reduced 
by Mahmud’s generals. 11 

It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahmtid 

im to Gh6r, for, in the same year (a.d. 1010, A.H. 401), he 
to India. ag*nn turned to India — which seems to have been the 
business of his life — took Mult&n, and brought Abfil Fath L6di 
prisoner to Ghazni. 12 

In the next jpar he made an expedition of unusual length to 

w There are many sorts of man : the often mistaken by European writers for 
smallest, that of Arabia, is 2 lbs. ; the com- Georgia ; and D’Herbelot, under this im- 
monest,that of Tabriz, is 11 lbs. The In- presaion, derives the title of- the prince 
man is 80 lbs. (Briggs’s note on (which, from the defective writing of the 
Ferfshta, vol, L p. 48.) • Persians, is made by diiferitot authors 86r, 

11 The name of this tract continually Shir, Tshdr, and Nishdr) from the Rus- 
occurs m connection with Gh<$r and the sian czar, or from Csssar. 
hei^]^uruw countries. Its position ap- “ tFerishth add* that he killed many 
pears nvm Ebn Haukal {Qmdey'g Eon of the Ka rmathia mr ahd other heretics 
pp. 213, 221, 225); it is very Ed.] * > / 
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Tandsar, not far from the Jumna, where he plundered the temple 
(a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned with 8ixth 
an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before oajS“ - 
.the In d i a n princes could assemble to oppose him. Ta,l4aar - 

Nothing remarkable occurred in tj^e next three, years, except 
two predatory expeditions to Cashmir ; in returning seventh 
from the last of which the army was misled, and, the SpuSwtaL 
season being far advanced, many lives were, lost: the only 
wonder is, that two invasions of so inaccessible a country should 
have been attended with so few disaster! $ 

These- insignificant transactions were' succeeded by an expe- 
dition which fc as it extended MahmM’s dominions to 0oiiqnee t n f 
the Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most Tra,woxiana - 
important of his reign. I'lak Khdn was now dead, and his 
successor, TogMn KMn, was engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the Khitan Tartars, 18 which chiefly raged to the east of 
Imaus. - The opening thus left in Transoxiana did not escape 
Mahm&d, nor was, he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to 
neglect so great an acquisition. . 

Samarcand and BokMrA seem to have been occupied without 
opposition ; and the resistance which was offered in KM- A „ mo 
rizm did not long delay the conquest of that country. 14 4#T - 
The great scale of these operations seems to have enlarged 
Mahmud’s views, even in his designs on India; for, Nintj^expe- 
quitting the Banj&b, which had hitherto been his ordi- i^iSl to 
nary field of action, he resolved on his next campaign to move 
direct to the Ganges, and open a way for himself or his suc- 
cessors into the heart of Hindostan. His preparations were 
commensurate to his design. He assembled an army which 
Ferishta reckons at 100,000 horse, and 20,000 foot, and which 
was drawn from all parts of his dominions, more especially from 
those recently conquered ; a prudent policy, whereby he at once 
removed the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left 
behind, and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder 
of India. 


" .?«>m a jj. 1012 to 1025. (De Guigne 
voLihp.$l.) ^ 

14 ^°pr«tiouB expedition In the dire 
tion of the Oxu* i» mentioned by any hi 
tonan after UuObattJe with I'lak Kh-tn j 
a.d* 1006 j and Ferishta ascribes ii 
vwson to 1 the resentment of Mahmtid , 
the murd® of the king of jBufrimfl, wl 
to mtaried to hta daughter jbut D’He 
belot .{art. Mahmoud) read?. t)e Quign 


(who quotes Abtilfedd, vol. ii. p. 166) 
assert as positively that it was to put down 
a rebellion ; and as Ferishta himself al- 
ludes to an application tjo the calif for an 
order for tlte surrender of Samarcand in 
a.d. 1012, it is not improbable that Mah- 
mtid may have employed that year in the 
conquest of Transoxiana, especially as 
there is no mention of his being Ohm per- 
sonally engaged in any other expedition. 
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He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven 
a.b. ion, great rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored; and 
a.*. jj e ggenis to have concerted his expedition with his usual 

judgment and information. He set out from Pdsh&wer, and,, 
passing near J3ashmir, kep| close to the mountains, where the 
rivers are most easily crossed, until he passed the Jumna, when 
he turned towards the south, and unexpectedly presented him* 
self before the great capital of Canouj. 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstances 
iKanouj. which tended So greatly to enrich and embellish this 
city. The dominions of* the r&ja were not more extensive than 
those of his neighbours, nor does he exhibit any ..superiority of 
power in their recorded wars or alliances ; yet Hindi! and Maho- 
metan writers vie with eath other in extolling the splendour of 
his court, and the magnificence of his capital ; and the impression 
made by its stately appearance on the army of Mahmtid is par- 
ticularly noticed by Ferishta. 1 ® 

The rdja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so conscious 
of his helpless situation, that he came out with his family, and 
gaVe himself up to Mahmfid. The friendship thus inauspidously 
commenced appears to have been sincere and permanent: the 
Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the end of three days, 'and re- 
turned some years after, in the hope of assisting the rfija against 
a confederacy which had been formed to punish his alliance with 
the common enemy of his nation. r 

No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the most cele- 
brated seats of th<* Hindi! religion. During a halt of twenty days 
the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, and the 
temples profaned. The excesses of the troops led to a fire in the 
city, and the effects of this conflagration were added to its other 
calamities. It is said by some, that MahmM was unable to destroy 
the temples on account of their solidity. Less zealous Mahometans 
relate that he spared them on account of their beauty. All agree 
that he was struck with the highest admiration of the buildings 
which he saw ^ Mattra, and it is not improbable that the im- 
pression they made on him gave the first impulse to his own 
undertakings of the same nature. 1 * 

“ A Hindi writer, among other extra* posing him emperor of all India 5 and Eba 
vaga»t praises (Colonel Tod, vol. ii p. 7), Haukal, a century beforesMahmdd, men;, 
-says the walla were thirty miles round ; a tions Canouj si) the chief city of India. 
Mussulman (Major Rennell, p. 64) asserts (Otttdey'i Bin Banhci,p. 9.) «'• . . 

that it contained 30,000 shops for the sale “ The foUowing ertraet h$e been. pee* 
of U&fc leaf Some Mahometan writers served of a tettw from Mahmtid to. the 
pay the r$)atho usual oomplimentof sup- Governor of.Ghazni Mem there tine 
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This expedition was attended with some circumstances more 
than usually tragical. At Mah&wan, near'Mattra, the r&ja had 
submitted, and had been favourably received; when a quarrel 
•accidentally breaking out between the soldiers of the two parties, 
the Hindtis were massacred and driveq into the river, and the r&ja, 
conceiving himself betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and 
then made away with himself. 

At Munj, after a desperate resistance, part of the Rdjptit 
garrison rushed out between the breaches on the enemy, while 
the rest dashed themselves to pieces from the works, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children in their houses; so that 
not one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
were reduced, and much country laid waste; and the king 
returned to Ghazni, loaded with spoil, 'and accompanied by 5,300 
prisoners. 17 • 

Having now learned the way into the interior, MahmM made 
two subsequent marches into India at long intervals Tenth 
from the present : the first was to the relief of the r&ja of 
Canouj, who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, 
by the rdja of Cdlinjer in Bunddlcand, against whom * a tuJ 
MahmM next turned his arms, but made no permanent a. d. 102 s, 
impression, either in this or a subsequent campaign. A m ' 

On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than all the Sultan’s great vie- POTra#nent 
tones. Jeip&l II., who had succeeded Anang P&l in 
the government of L&hdr, seems, after some misunder- J4b - 
standings at the time of his accession, to hate lived on good 
terms with MahmM. On this occasion, his ill destiny led him 
to oppose that prince’s march to Canouj. The results were, the 
annexation of L£h6r and its territory to Ghazni : the first in- 


stance of a permanent garrison on the east of the Indus, and the 
foundation of the future Mahometan empire in Indiar. 


thousand edifices as firm as the faith of nouj at the beginning of the periodical 

the faithful, most of them of marble, be- rains, and carried on ail his subsequent 

“d** innumerable temples ; nor is itflikely movements in the midst of rivers during 

that tus city has attained' its present oon- that season. It is prsfeable he would go to 

djtion but at the expense of many millions P&hdwer before the snow set in above the 

of deenars ; nor could such another be passes, and would pass the Indus early in 

constructed under a period of two een* November. His marches are still worse 

turwiji ( Bngg$’i FeriifUa, vol. i p. 58.) detailed. He goes first to Canouj, then 
,. ! ^-he whow of thia expedition J8 india- back to Mirat, and then back again to 

warty tented by Ferishta. He copies the Mattra. There is no due to his route, ad- 
renalin writers, who, adverting to the sea- vanning or retiring; he probably came 

•oosU thrar own country, make Mahmdd down by Mirat, but it ia quite uncertain 
bapa ua msrdm ayriog. Bad he done how he returned. For a. good dissuasion 
“otnave gone no high in search of his marches, see Birtft Uietorv if*Otya- 

finds 5 buthe have reached Oa- «K, Introduction, p. 81. 
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After this, Mahmtid’s attention was drawn to Transoxiana : 

A D< 1024> he inarched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and 
a.h. 4i5. subsequently returned to Ghazni. ' 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, Mahm&d seems to have • 
lost ftll taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last 
mentioned were m scarcely the result of choice. He seems, at 
this time, to have once more called up his energy, and determined 
on a final effort which should transmit his name to posterity 
among the greatest scourges of idolatry, if not the greatest pro- 
moters of Isl£m. 

This was his expedition to S6mn£t, which is celebrated, 
Twelfth wherever there is a Mussulman, as the mgdel of a reli- 

experlition. ... 

s&nntft. gious invasion. 

SdmnAt was a temple* of great sanctity, situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Guzer&t. 18 Though now 
chiefly known in India from the history of Mahmfid’s exploit, it 
seems, at the time we are writing of, to have been the richest and 
most frequented, as well as most famous, place of worship in the 
country. 19 • 

' To reach this place, Mahmud, besides a long march ’through 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with 
very little forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly country, 
would be an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present day: 
to cross it for the first time, with the chance of meeting an 
hostile army on thfe edge, required an extraordinary share of skill, 
no less than enterprise. 

The army moved from Ghazni in September, A.D. 1024, and 
A.a io 24 , cached Mult&n in October. The Sultan had collected 
a.h. 415. 20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining 

his troops to provide themselves, as far as they could, with 
forage, water, and provisions. The number of his army is not 
given. It is said to have been accompanied by a crowd of 


S' 

Called by the natives Sdreth and Kdt- 
tlwrir. 

19 It is said thatfrom 200,000 to 000,000 
votaries used to attend this temple during 
eclipses ; that 2,000 village^, had been 
granted by different princes <bo maintain 
its establishments ; that there were 2,000 
priests, 60 0 dancing women, and 300 mu- 
ric&nf attached to the temple ; that the 
chain supporting thebell which worshippers 
strike during prayer weighed 200 mans of 


gold ; and that the idol was washed daily 
with water brought from the Ganges, a 
distance of 1,000 miles. The last state* 
meat is not improbable from present prac- 
tices. The numbers, as in all cases in 
Asiatic writers, must be considered as hi* 
definite. The value of the chain, if in 
Tabriz! mans (as was probably intended), 
would be above 100,0001., and if ih Arab 
mans, under 2, 0002, . 1 
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volunteers, chiefly from ‘beyond the Oxus, attracted by love 
of adventure and hopes of plunder, at least as much as by reli- 
gious zeal.*® 

. As soon as he had completed his arrangements for the march 
he crossed the desert without any difaster, and made good his 
footing on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir. The Hindfls, 
if they were aware of the storm that was gathering, were not 
prepared for its bursting on a point that seemed so well 
protected, and the rdja of Ajmir had no resource but in flight, 
flis country was ravaged, and his town,* which had been aban- 
doned by the inhabitants, was given up 'to plunder; but the hill 
fort, which cqpimands it, held out; and as it was not Mahmud’s 
object to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his journey, which 
was now an easy one; his route probably lying along the plain 
between the Aravalli .mountains and the desert. Almost the 
first place he came to in Guzer&t was the capital, Anhalwdra, 
where his appearance was so sudden that the rSja, though one 
of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to abandon it 
with precipitation. , 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest, Mahnftd 
pursued his march to S<5mn&t, and at length reached that great 
object of his exertions. He found the temple situated on a 
peninsula connected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned in every point, and from 
whence issued^, herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
of destruction in the name of the god. Little moved by these 
menaces, Mahmdd brought forward his archers,* and soon cleared 
the walls of their defenders, who now crowded to the temple, 
and, prostrating themselves before the idol, called on him with 
tears for help. But R&jputs are as easily excited as dispirited ; 
and hearing the shouts of u Allah Akbar 1 M from the Mussul- 
mans, who had already begun to mount the walls, they hurried 
back to their defence, and made so gallant a resistance that the 
Mussulmans were unable to retain their footing, and were driven 
from the place with loss. . * 

The next day brought a still more signal repulse. A general 
assault was Ordered ; but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled the 
walls,, they wore hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
seemed resqjved to defend the place to the*jast. 

On the third day the princes of the neighbourhood, who had 
assembled to rescue the temple, presented themselves in ^rder 

* Feraht* rwlcoia rolunteere at 30,000. (Briggn, vol. i. p. 68.) 
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Of battle, and compelled Mahmfid to relinquish the attack, and 
move in person against his new enemy. 

The battle raged with great fury, and victory was already 
doubtful, when the rdja of Anhalwdra arrived with a strong rein- , 
forcement to the Hindds. ( This unexpected addition to their 
so dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to waver, 
when Mahmfid, who had prostrated himself to implore the Divine 
assistance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered his troops with 
such energy, that, ashamed to abandon ‘a king under whom 
they had so often fought* and bled, they, with one accord, gave 
a loud shout, and rushed forwards with an impetuosity which 
could no longer be withstood. Five thousand^ Hindtxs lay 
dead after the charge ; and so complete was the rout of their 
army, that the garrison gave up all hopes of further defence, 
and breaking out to the number of 4 , 000 * men, made their way ' 
to their boats; and, though not without considerable loss, suc- 
ceeded in escaping by sea. 

Mahmtid entered the temple, and was struck with the gran- 
deur of the edifice, the lofty roof of which was supported by 
fifty-six pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented with 
precious stones. The external light was excluded, but the 
temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung down' in the 
centre from a golden chain. Facing the entrance was SdmnAt, 
an idol five yards high, of which two were buried in the ground. 
Mahmfid instantly ordered the image to be destroyed; when 
the Brahmins of the temple threw themselves before him, and 
offered an enormbus ransom if he would spare 'their, deity. 
MahmM hesitated; and his courtiers hastened to offer the 
advice which they knew would be acceptable; but Mahmfid, 
after a moment’s pause, exclaimed that he would rather be re- 
membered as the breaker than the seller of idols, and struck the 
image with' his mace. His example was instantaneously fol- 
lowed, and the image, which was hollow, burst with' the blows, . 
and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and other jewels which 
bad been concealed in it, that amply repai4 Mahmfid for the 
sacrifice of the ransom. .Two pieces of thft idol were sent 
to Mecca, and Medina, and two to Ghazni, where one was to be 
seen, at the palace, and (me at the public mosque, as late as when' 
Feriahta wrote his history” t 

“ The above is Ferishta’s account,' and stone. (Protestor Wilson, AtiaMc Me- 
mightfbe true of some idol in the temple; . tearchtt, yoL xvii. p. 194, etc.) [Frofemor ' 
buxine real object of worship at S&nttft Wilson subsequently traoed the story to 
aa image but a simple ojjjncUrof its earliest mention in AbdUMEt in the 
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, -The treasure take? on this occasion exceeded all former cap* 
turea; but even the Asiatic historians are tired of enumerating 
the mans of gold and jewels. 

, Meanwhile the rdja of Anbalwdra had taken refuge in Gunddba, 
a fort which was considered to be protected by the sea. Mahmud 
ascertained it to* be accessible, thouglf not without danger, when 
the tide was low ; entered the water at the head ’of his troops, and 
carried the place by assault, but failed to capture the rdja. 

Mahmtid, thus victorious, returned to Anhalw&ra, where it 
' is probable that he passed the rainy season ; and so M »hm«d 
much was he pleased with the mildness* of the climate 
and the beauty and fertility of the country, that he Gu “ r4t 
entertained thoughts of transferring his capital thither (for 
‘ some years at - least), and- of making.it a new point of depar- 
ture for further conquests. He appears, indeed, at this time 
to have been elated with his success, and to have meditated 
the formation of a fleet, and the accomplishment of a variety 
of magnificent projects. His visions, however, were in a dif- 
ferent spirit from those of Alexander; aqd were not directed 
to the glory of exploring the ocean, but the acquisition of the 
jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines of Pegu. Mature reflec- 
tion concurred with the advice of his ministers in inducing 
him to give up those schemes ; and as the rdja still kept at a 
distance, and refused submission, he looked around for a fit 
person whom Jhe might invest with the government, and on 
whom he could rely for the payment of a tribute. He fixed 
his eye% on a man of the ancient royal family who had retired 
from the world, and embraced the life of an anchoret, and 
whom he probably thought more likely than any other to re- 
main in submission and dependence . 22 

There was another pretender of the same family, whom 
Makmfid thought It necessary to secure in his .camp, and 
whom, when he was about to leave Guzerdt, the new rdja 

commencement of the 13th century. That been a descendant of Ddbishlim, an an- 
writer describes it as fire cubits fcigh, two cient Hindi rdja, socalled by the Per- 
of which are set in the ground, and it is sians, to whom his nattfo is familiar as the 
f destroyed by a fire lighted round it to split prince by whose orders the fables of Pilpay 
the hardness of the stone. Every subae- were composed. Ferishta calls both the 
quant author adds something to the ac- pretenders in the following story by the 
couh^ Uutii it raachea the exaggerations name of their supposed Ancestor ; but 
in Ferishta, whence it has been copied they probably were representatives of the 
(with further embellishments by Dow's family of Chawara, to whom the hither of 
unfaithful translation) into our common the reigning rdja of the family of Chdlhka 
histories. See AmUe Journal, 1843.— 1 had succeeded through the female line. 

. . (Bird's Mirdti, Ahmedi.p, 1 42, and JbcTs 

4, * to have vol. i. p. X&K) 
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earnestly entreated to have delivered to him as the only means 
of giving stability to his throne. Mahmdd, who, it seems, had 
admitted the prisoner into his presence, was very unwilling 
to give him up to his enemy, and he was with difficulty per-, 
suadsd to do so by the argument of his minister, that it was 
u not necessary to have compassion on a pagan idolater.” His 
repugnance was* no doubt increased by the belief that he was 
consigning the prisoner to certain death ; but the ascetic was 
too pious to shed human blood, and miMly ordered a dark pit 
to be dug under his own throne, in which his enemy was to 
linger out the days that nature had assigned to him. A fortu- 
nate revolution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties, 
and consigned the anchoret to the dungeon which he had him- 
self prepared . 23 • 

Mahmdd, having by this time passed upwards of a year 
Distrewea in in Guzerdt, began to think of returning to his own 
hiT return . 011 dominions. He found that the route by which he 
had advanced was occupied by a great army under the r&ja of 
Ajmir and the fugitive rdja of Anhalw&ra. His own force 
was reduced by the casualties of war and climate ; and he felt 
that even a victory, unless complete, would be total ruin to an 
army whose further march lay through a desert. He therefore 
determined to try a new road by the sands to the east of Sind. 
The hot season must have been advanced when he set out, and 
the sufferings of his followers, owing to want, of water and 
forage, were severe from the first ; but all their other miseries 
were thrown into»the shade by those of three days, during which 
they were misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, 
through the worst part of the desert : their thirst became intoler- 
able frqm the toil of their march on a burning sand and under a 
scorching sun, and the extremity of their distress drove them to 
acts of fury that heightened the calamity* The guides were 
tortured, and were believed to have confessed that they were 
priests in disguise, who had devoted themselves to avenge the 
disgrace of Sdmn&t : despair seized on every breast : mapy per- 
ished miserably; some died raving mad; and it was thought to 
be no less than a miraculous interposition of Providence which 
guided them at last to a lake or pool of water. 

w This story is chiefly # ^aken from embellished it, it is by no means impro 
B'Herbelot, and Bird’s translation of the bable in itself, and is too true a picture of 
u Mirtfti Ahmedl,” whose narratives are the hypocritical h umanity of a Hindti 
mor& oon^tent than that in Ferishta. priest in power to have been invented by 
Wlwiftripped of some wonderful cfrcum* a Mahometan author. \ ' ' 

stances with . which the historians have 
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At length they arrived at MultAn, 24 and from thence proceeded 
to Ghazni. 26 

Mahmtid allowed himself no repose after all that he had en- 
• dtired, He returned to Multdn before the end of the year, to 
chastise a body, of Jats in the Jund fountains who had molested 
his army on its march from S6mn&t. These marauders took 
refuge in the islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the 
Indus, which are often not fordable, and where they might 
elude pursuit by shirting from island to island. Mahmfid, who 
was on his guard against this expedient, had provided him- 
self with boats, and was thus able not only to transport his own 
troops across the channel, but to cut off the communications 
of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had in their pos- 
session, and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make 
prisoners of the women* and children. 26 

24 [One historian states that on his way these periods are inconsistent with the 

through Sind he placed a Muhammadan dates in Ferishta, which are as follows 
chief in possession of Mansura, as the March from Multdn, October, a.d. 1024, 
former occupant had abjured Islamism, — a.h. 415; return to Ghazni, a.d. 1026, 
probably thus expelling the Karmathian a.h. 417. 'The return must have takon 
or Stimra ruler there, as he had done in place before the middle of the year*! as 
Multdn. The Stimras recovered their Mahmtid’s sufferings in the desert would 
power under his successors. (Sir ff. not have happened in the rainy season, 
Elliots Arabs in Sind, p. 192 .) — Ed.] and, moreover, as no time would be left 

25 It seems surprising, when we read of for the expedition against the Jats, which 
all these sufferings, that Mahmfid should took place in the same year. The two 
neither in going nor returning have availed years and a half, therefore, could only be 
himself of the easy and safe passage along made up by supposing Ferishta to have 
the banks of the ‘Indus, with which he made a slip in ascribing Mahmud’s return 
could not fail to be well acquainted, both to A.p. 1026, instead of a.d. 1027 : but 
by the accounts of Mohammed Ctfsim’s a.d. 1027 appears, by his own account, to 
expedition and by the neighbourhood of * have been employed in an expedition 
the Afghans. So unaccountable is the against the Seljtiks. (Briggs, vol. i.p. 83.) 
neglect of this route, that we are led to Supposing Mahmud to have remained 
think that some physical obstacles may for two years in Guzerdt, it would be 
then have existed which have now ceased difficult to explain how he kept up his 
to operate. It seems certain that the Kin, communications with Ghazni ; as well as 
which is now a hard desert in the dry to account for his inaction during so long 
season, and a salt marsh ill the rains, was a period, in which not a m^rcli nor a trails* 
formerly a part of the sea. The traditions action of any kind is recorded. 

of seaports on the north of Cach, and the M I have endeavoured tp reconcile this 
discovery of ships in the Kin, appear to account, which is entirely on Ferishta’s 
put this question beyond a doubt ; while authority, with the size of the river and 
the rapidity of the changes which have the geography of thqneighbourhood. His 
taken place under our own eyes prepare own description giveinfei idea of a regular 
us to believe that still greater may have naval armament and a sea-fight ; Mah- 
occurredin the 800 years that have elapsed mtid, he says, had 1,400 boats built for 
since the taking of SdmnAt, (See Burnet s the occasion, each capable of containing 
Travds, vol. m. p. 809.) I suppose Mah- twenty-five archers and fire-ball men, and 
mfid*s expedition to Sdnm£t to have occu- armed witbi .spikes in a peculiar manner, 
pied more thane year and a half, ie. from The enemy nad a fleet of 4,000, and some 
October or November, 1024, to April or say 8,000, boats, and a desperate conflict 
May, 1026. Ferishta says it occupied two took place ; yet Mahmud# boats must 
year# and a half, and Price, in one place* 1 have been constructed after his,i«turn 
two years and a fcal£ and, fin another, during the present year,, and the mom - 
mo*e than three. (Vol. ii p. 291.) But taineers aould scarcely have possessed a 

2 
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This was the last of Malimtid’s expeditions to India. His 
Fir*t revolt activity was soon called forth in another direction ; for 
3 «S e8eI ' the Tftrki tribe of Seljtik, whose growth he had in- 
cautiously favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to -* 
be restrained by his local governors ; and he was obliged to move 
Suppressed in persop against them. He defeated them in a great 
In. lilf’ battle, and compelled them, for a time, to return to 
their respect for his authority. 37 

This success was now followed by another of greater conse- 
Conquest of quence, which 'raised Mahmtid’s power to its highest 
pitch of elevation. The origin of the family of Btiya, or 
the Deilemites, has already been mentioned. 28 They, subsequently 
divided into three branches ; and, after various changes, one 
branch remained in possession of Persian Ir&k, extending from 
the frontier of Khor&s&n, westward to the mountains of Kur- 
distan, beyond Hamad&n. The chief of this branch had died 
about the time of Mahmftd’s accession, leaving his dominions 
under the regency of his widow ; and the Sultan was at first 
disposed to take advantage of the circumstance. He was dis- 
armed by a letter from the regent, who told him that she might 
have feared him when her warlike husband was alive, but now 
felt secure in the conviction that he was too generous to attack 
a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk his glory in a contest 
where no addition to it could be gained. 29 

If Mahmud ever evinced this magnanimity towards the widow, 
it was not extended to her son. This young man’s reign was a 
continued scene of misgovemment ; and the rebellions itfrat last 
engendered either obliged him (as some state) to solicit the in- 
tervention of Mahnvdd, or enabled that monarch to interfete 
unsolicited, and to turn the distracted state of the kingdom to 
his own profit. He invaded Ir&k, and ungenerously, if not 
perfidiously; seized the person of the prince, who had trusted 
himself in his camp before Rei. He then took possession of 
the whole territory; and, having, been opposed at Isfahan and 
Oazvin, he pumshed their resistance by putting to death some 
thousands of the inhabitants of each city. 80 

.These transactions, which leave so great a stain on the memory 

Bui ae*th of Mahm6d, were the last acts of his reign. He was 
taken ill soon after his return to his capital, and died at Ghazni 
on the 29th of April, aj>. 103O. 81 \ : 

IttTg^fiotUla. * I question if 1,000 boats * D’Herbelot. Prio^ CSbbon. 

be collected on the whole of the * D’Herfeelot, art dlfetas&d; , p. 621. 
clsktaa* f «ad >the rivers connected with it See also the art Magdeddulat ! ; 

** Brigg^s FerutUa, vol. i pp, 82, 83. 81 Briggs, voh i p* 84; Price; vol. ii 

- ' ... p» 2&4* / 
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? Shortly before his dej|)h he commanded all the most costly of 
his treasures to be displayed before him; and, after A . o . 1080> 
long contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears m * 

. at the thought that he was so soon to lose them. It is remarked 
that, after this fond parting with hij treasures, he distributed no 
portion of them among those around him, to \phom also he was 
about to bid farewell. 82 

Thus died Mahmtid, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and considered by the Mahometans among ^ charac . 
the greatest of any age. Though some of his qualities tor - 
have been overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved 
his reputatiqji. Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed 
in the highest degree ; and the good order which he preserved 
in his extensive dominions during "his frequent absences is a 
proof of his talents fctf government. The extent itself 6f those 
dominions does little towards establishing his ability, for the 
state of the surrounding countries afforded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to indulge : and the speedy disso- 
lution of his empire prevents our forming a high opinion of 
the wisdom employed in constructing it. Even his Indian 
operations, for which all other objects were resigned, are so far 
from displaying any signs of system or combination, that their 
desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart. 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal government : 
no laws or institutions are referred, by traditiob, to him. 

The real source of his glory lay in his combining the qualities 
of a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has 
not yet been surpassed. His liberality in, those respects is en- 
hanced by his habitual economy. He founded a University in 
Ghazni, with a vast collection of curious books in* various lan- 
guages, tod a museum of natural curiosities. Qe appropriated 
a large sum of money for the maintenance of ^^establishment, 
besides a permanent fund for allowances to professors and to 
students. 88 He also set aside a sum, nearly equal to 10,0002. a 
year* for pensions to learned men ; and showed so much munifi- 
cence to individuals of eminence, that his capital exhibited a 

. "* ft Was probably this anecdote that covetousness with the Asiatics), were still 
suggeetod to S^dl a story which ho relates entire, and gazed eagefty from , theii 
M ^ A certain person, he sockets, as if they were insatiable MKUin* 

(tSen long dead) destructible* like the passion which wi- 
fe a HU body was reduced to. a mated them. _ f 1 

s^leton ; buthfc eyes (the drgagui of ' Briggs’s Ferithta, voL l p. 60. 
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greater assemblage of literary genius than any other monarch 
in Asia has ever been able to produce.* 4 

Of the many names that adorned his court, few are known in 
Europe. Unsuri may be mentioned as the first instance, in Asia, 
of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit alone ;** 
but it is to Ferdousi that we must ascribe the universal reputation 
of Mahmtid as a ’patron of poetry ; and it is to him, also, that 
his country is indebted for a large portion of her poetical fame. 

The history of this poet throws a stroifg light on Mahmfid’s 
literary ardour ; and is ihiproved in interest as well as authen- 
ticity by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror’s character- 
istic foible. Perceiving that the ancient renown of Persia was 
’on the point of being extinguished, owing to the bigotry of his 
predecessors, MahmM early held out rewards to any one who 
would embody in an historical poem the achievements of her 
kings and heroes, previous to the Mahometan conquest. Dakiki, 
a great poet of the day, whom he had first engaged in this under- 
taking, was assassinated by a servant, before he had finished 
more than one thousand couplets ; when the fame of MahmM’s 
liberality fortunately attracted Ferdousi to his court: By him 
was this great work completed; and in such a manner, that, 
although so obsolete as to require a glossary, it is still the most 
popular of all books amoDg his countrymen, and is admired 
even by European readers for the spirit and fire of some pas- 
sages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric simplicity and 
grandeur that pervade the whole. A remarkable feature in this 
poem (perhaps an* indication of the taste of the age), is the 
fondness for ancient Persian words, and the studious rejection 
of Arabic. It is said, though not, perhaps, quite correctly, that 
not one exclusively Arabic word is to be found in the sixty 
thousand couplets. The poem was from time to time recited to 
the Sultan, who listened to it with delight, and showed his 
gratitude by gifts to the poet; but when the whole was con- 
cluded, after thirty years of labour, as Ferdousi himself* assures 
us,. the rewardjKas entirely disproportioned to the greatness of 

** The first enoouragera of Fenian lite- mites, are mentioned by Gibbon ae re-' 
rature appear to have been the Stfxnfnls. vivers of the language and genius of 
The Tarikhi Tabari , a celebrated his* Persia ; but it is to ftiiTfafri - Mahm fld that 
toribal work, was translated into Persian she is indebted for the full' expansion of 
froth Arabic by the yiisir of Ane of the her national literature. « 
kings of that race, in a.d» 946 ; and 85 Colonel Kennedy, from Daulat 3h4h, 
R&deki, the earliest of the Persian poets, Transactions qf the Bombay Literary So* 
v 60,000 dirhoms from another of ciety, yol.il p. 75 ; where, also, is the 
. those pf^aoes for a moral work founded authority forjfche present to IlMekt 
oh Pilpay's fables. The Bdyaa, or Deile- 
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the work.” Ferdousl ejected what was offered, withdrew in 
indignation to his native city of T6s, launched a bitter satire 
at Mahmtid, and held himself prepared to fly from that monarch’s 
dominions, if it were necessary, to shun the effects of his re- 
venge. But MphmM magnanimously forgot the satire, 'while 
he remembered the great epic, and sent so apple a remunera- 
tion to the poet as would have surpassed his highest expecta- 
tions. But his bounty came too late; and the treasure entered 
' one door of Ferdousi’s house as his bier was borne out of 
another. His daughter at first rejected the untimely gift; by 
the persuasion of Mahmfld, she at length accepted it, and laid 
it out on an embankment, to afford a supply of water ' to the 
city where her father had been bom, and to which he was always* 
much attached. The satire, however, Has survived. It is to it we 
owe the knowledge of’Mahmtid’s base birth ; and to it, 'beyond 
doubt, is to be ascribed the preservation of the memory of his 
avarice, which would otherwise long ago have been forgotten. 87 

Mahmfid’s taste for architecture, whether engendered, or only 
developed, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, dis- 
played itself in full perfection after his return from that expe- 
dition. He then founded the mosque called "the Celestial 
Bride,” which, in that age, was the wonder of the East. It was 
built of marble and granite, of such beauty as to strike every 
beholder with astonishment, 88 and was furnished with rich car- 
pets, candelabras, and other ornaments of silver and gold. It 
is probable, from the superiority long possessed by Indian 
architects, that the novelty and elegance <$f the design had 
even a greater effect than the materials, in comm andin g so 
much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says Ferishta, 
(from whom most .of the above is transcribed,) saw the taste of 
the monarch evince itself in architecture* they vied with each 
other in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
in public buildings, which they raised for the enibellishment of 
the city. Thus, in a short time, the capital was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, ^^queducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East. 

* The story told is, that Mahmtid had have thought that he would improve their 
promised a dirhem for every verse ; and value by offering a premium on their 
that, although he had meant golden dir- number. % 

hems, the sigHt of the sum was too much * D’Herbelot ; Kennedy on Persian 

tor his covetous natw», and he changed Literature, Bombay Trans itions ; Mai- 
Jf 6 IWJbre* Wto silver dirhems; but colm's Penia; Introduction to Shahnti- 
M &h mnd had too much prudence to have meh, Oriental Magazine, voL vi, 
promised an unlimited stub for Verses, ■ Ferishta. 
even ol Ferdottei'e, and too much, taste to 
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. Ail Writers attest the magnificence of MalimM’s court, which 
exhibited the solemnity of that of the califs, together with all 
the pomp and splendour which they bad borrowed from the 
.great king; so that when to all this we add the great scale of ’ 
his expeditions, and the high equipments of e his armies, we 
must accede to the assertion of his historian, that if he wqs 
rapacious in acquiring wealth, he was unrivalled in the judgment 
and grandeur with which he knew how to expend it. 

As avarice is the great imputation against Mahmfid in the * 
East, so is bigotry among European writers. The first of these 
charges is established by facts : the other seems the result of a 
misconception. Mahmiid carried on war with the infidels be- 
cause it was a source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest 
source of glory. He professed, and probably felt,- like other 
Mussulmans, an ardent wish for the propagation of his faith ; 
but he never sacrificed the least of his interests for the accom- 
plishment of that object ; and he even seems to have been per- 
fectly indifferent to it, when he might have attained it without 
loss. One province, permanently occupied, would have done 
more for conversion than all his inroads, which only hardened 
the hearts of the Hindfis against a religion which presented 
itself in such a form. 

Even where he had possession he showed but little zeal. Far 
from forcing conversions like Mohammed Cdsim, we do not 
hear that in his long residence in Guzerdt, or his ’occupation of 
Ldhdr, he ever made a convert at alL His only ally (the rdja 
of Canouj) was an unconverted Hindi!. His transactions with 
the rdja of Ldh6r were guided entirely by policy, without 
reference to religion; and when he placed a Hindi! devotee on 
the throne of Guzerdt, his thoughts must have been otherwise 
directed than to the tqeans of propagating Isldm. 

It is nowhere asserted that -he ever put a Hindi! to death 
except in battle, or in the storm of a fort. His only massacres 
were among his brother Mussulmans i Q Persia. Even they 
■' were owing t^ithe spirit of the age, not of the individual, 
and sink into insignificance, if compared with those of Cben- 
gLs Khdn, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulogized -by - 
onfcof our most liberal historians as a model of philosophical 
• toleration. * p, 

’ Perhaps the most odious trait of his religious wars is’ given 
mc^jmtaljy ky a Mahometan author, quoted i» Price, who 
states^hat such was the multitude of captives - tuoUght f foV ' 
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India, that a purchaser could not be found for a slave at four 
shillings and sevenpence a head.* 9 * 

The Mahometan historians are So far from, giving him credit 
for a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with 
scepticism, andjsay that he rejected jdl testimony, and prdfessed 
his doubts of a future state : and the end of thq story, as they re- 
late it, increases its probability ; for, as if he felt that he had gone 
too fur, he afterwards announced that the Prophet had appeared 
to him in a dream, and in one short sentence had removed all his 
doubts and objections. 

It is, however, certain that he was most attentive to the forms 
of his religion. 49 He always evinced the strongest attachment to 
the orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from his Egyptian' 
rival 41 Though he discouraged religibus enthusiasts and ascetics, 
he showed great reverence for men of real sanctity. 48 

Hardly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
not kneel down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his arms. 4 * 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he does not seeift to have been cruel. We hea? of 
none of the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family which 
are so common in those of other despots. No inhuman punish- 
ments are recorded ; and rebels, even when they are persons who 
had beep pardoned and trusted, never suffer anything worse than 
imprisonment.* 

Mahmtid was about the middle size ; athletic, and well-propor- 
tioned in his limbs, but disfigured with the sm&ll-pox to a degree 
that was a constant source of mortification to him in his youth, 
until it stimulated him to exertion,, from a desire that the bad 
impression made by his appearance might be effaced by the 
lustre of his action^. 44 % 

” [A1 Utbi aaya (p. 462) that, after the a See a letter from Aurangeib, in the 
ninth' expedition, the number of slaves Asiatic Register for 1801, p. 92. 
was so great that the price of each never " A story is told of him in Ferishta 
exceeded from two to ten flirhems 'at the and in the “ Rauzat us Satt,” that puts his 
utmost. — Bn.] zeal for religion in Stew light. A citizen 

'* [A1 Utbi, however (pp. 488-444), re- of Nishdpdr was brought before him on 
presents him as a. zealous upholder of an accusation of heresy. “OKing,” said 
orthodox Muhammadanism in opposition he, “I am rich, but I am no heretic ; can 
to, the, heretical sects of the Karmathiana, you not take my property without infer- 
B4timahs,'ete. — E d.] mg my reputation}” The king heard 

. [Tn® Fatimite Khalit Moizz founded his proposal with great good humour, 
Cairo about aj>. 972, and his second sue- took the bribe, and gave bun a certificate 
cfesoy, the celebrated fifitfus, ruled from under the royal signet of bis perfect or- 
to 1921. - During bis reign, the Mu- thodoxy. 
baomjsdan vrtrid wai kept in a continual « Ferisbta. D’Herbelot Prffce. N 

ferment— jSD.j - ^ , . v \ 
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He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to have 
lived on easy terms with those around him. 

The following well-known story shows the opinion entertained 
of his severity to military licence, one of the first virtues in a * 
general One day a peasant* threw himself at his feet, and com- 
plained that an officer of the army, having conceived a passion 
for his wife, had forced himself into his house, and driven him out 
with blows and insults ; and that he had renewed the outrage, re- 
gardless of the clamours of the husband. Mahmtid directed him to 
say nothing, but to come again when the officer repeated his visit. 
On the third day, the peasant presented himself, and Mahmdd 
took his sword in silence, and wrapping himself in« loose man- 
tle, followed him to his house. He found the guilty couple asleep, 
and, after extinguishing the lamp, he struck off the head of the 
adulterer at a blow. He then ordered lights to be brought, and, 
on looking at the dead man’s face, burst into an exclamation of 
thanksgiving, and called for water, of which he drank a deep 
draught. Perceiving the astonishment of the peasant, he informed 
him he had suspected ’that so bold a criminal could be no other 
than his own nephew ; that he hah extinguished the light lest 
his justice should give way to affection; that he now saw that 
the offender was a stranger ; and, having vowed neither to eat nor 
drink till he had given redress, he was nearly exhausted with thirst. 

Another example is given of his sense of his duty to his people. 
Soon after the conquest of IrAk, a caravan was ‘cut off in the 
desert to the east of that ^country, and the mother of one of the 
merchants who was killed went to Ghazni to complain. Mahmfid 
urged the impossibility of keeping order in so remote a part of 
his territories ; when the woman boldly answered, “ Why, then, 
do you take countries which you cannot govern, and for the 
protection of which you must answer in the day of judgment ? ” 
Mahmfid was struck with the reproach ; and, after satisfying the 
woman by a liberal present, he took effectual measures for the 
protection of the caravans. 

Mahmfid was?’ perhaps, the richest king that ever lived. • On 
hearing of the wealth of some former dynasty, who had accumu- 
lated jewels enough to fill seven measures, he exclaimed, "Praise 
bl to God, who has given me a hundred measures.'’ ’>■ ') r 

As all the subsequent dynasties in India spring from the court' 
op ytiy or neighbourhood of Ghazni, it is to be regretted that we 
have so few materials for judging of the state of society 
and manners in both. Things were much changedsince tire time 
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of the Arab conquests, and new actors had come on the stage 
widely different from those who bad preceded them. Though 
many Arabs were still employed, both as soldiers and magistrates, 
. even they were only Arabs by descent, while a great portion of 
the court and army were'Ttirks, and the rest, with almost all 
the people, were Persians. 

The Ttirks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors. Numbers 
of Turkish slaves had been brought into the southern Tfaka. 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana ; and their courage, 
their habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
and want of connexion with all around them, recommended them 
to the confidence of absolute monarchs, and led to their general 
employment. Some princes formed bodies of MamWc (slave) 
guards; and some employed individuals in offices of trust ; so that 
they already occupied an important place in what had been the 
Arab empire, and soon after the death of Mahmtid brought the 
greater part of Asia under their dominion. 

The house of Ghazni, though Ttirks themselves, were less under 
the influence of their countrymen than mostof their contemporaries. 
Alptegin was a single slave, And rose to power as govemox* of 
Khor&s&n. He may havo had some Mamlliks and other Ttirks in 
his service ; but the main body of his army, and all his subjects, 
were natives of the country round Ghazni. Mahmtid himself was 
born of a Persian mother, 46 and was in language and manners a 
Persian; but his increased resources, and the conquest of Trans- 
oxiana, would draw more Ttirks about 'him, and their importance 
in the neighbouring countries would give more weight to their 
example. The existence of wandering tribes in both nations leads 
us at, first to suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the 
Arabs ; while the reality would be better shown by a contrast. 

From the first mention of the Tartars, in the thirteenth century 
before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic govern- 
ments. They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not unfertile plains, 
and were not exposed to the sufferings and privations which fell 
to the lot of those who follow camels in the desert. They did 
not live in towns ; and the extent of the dominions of their 
* princes kept them from the anxiety arising from close contact 
with their external enemies. ♦ 


They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect, or to 
give birth to feelings of independence ; and though they were as 
**4 hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been ma^of 

Ghazni, and extending to, perhaplinoluU- 
ing, £istfo on the wea | 


to C$ul on the 
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grosser materials than that fiery and imaginative people; their 
wars originated in obedience, not in enthusiasm ; and their cruelty 
arose from insensibility, not bigotry or revenge : among themselves, 4 
indeed, they were sociable and good-natured, and 'by no means ■ 
much'under the influence o^the darker passions. , 

„ Wherever the .Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of 
their presence ; religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all took 
a new character from them. Their bad qualities, as well as their 
good, were copied by their subjects and disciples; and wherever 
we find a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tinge of the pride, 
violence, and jealousy, with something of the hospitality and 
munificence, of the early Arab. The Tartars, on the other hand, 
have neither founded a religion nor introduced a literature ; and, 
so far from impressing their own stamp on others, they have uni- 
versally melted into that of the nations among whom they settled: 
so that, in manners and in outward appearance, there is scarcely 
a feature left in common between a Tartar of Persia and one of 
China. 

Amidst all these changes of form, there is some peculiarity of 
genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national charac- 
ter ; and, when improved by the qualities of more refined nations, 
they exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of Europeans 
than is found in any other among the nations of the East. 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from the 
Persians, a people very likely to influence all who •came into con- 
tact with them. 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, 
Peraiwu. the Persians combine the suppleness and artifice of the 
Hindfls, and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to them- 
selves ; and being a lively and restless people, they have been 
able(altliough always^ depressed bya singularly^rievous despotism) 
to make a figure in the history of the world out of all proportion 
to their numbers or the resources of their territory. 

From the first conquest of their country the Persians must 
’ have been enphyed in all financial and civil .business, in which 
the Arabs were no adepts; and their rapid conversion early 
opened the way for them to offices of trust and power. , Abd ' 
Moslem, who placed the Ab&ssi<jes on the throne, wait , a 
Persian of Isfahan; *che celebrated Barmecides were, Persians 
, of.JJalkh ; and the nation . seems before long to have extended 
to the recovery of its independence; T£hir, though an 
Ara^Was supported by Persians, in his rebellion. The SoffA- 
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jides, Ike Bliyides, and probably the S&m&nides, 46 were Persians; 
and, at the time we are writing of, Mahmfid was the only 
sovereign not of Persian origin between the Jaxartes and the 
^Euphrates. # 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered 
the Persians models in those respects, even in countries at a 
distance from their own ; and their language, which had been 
enriched by vast accessions from the Arabic, became, a little before 
this time, what it still continues, the main channel of polite 
literature, and; in some degree, of science, through all the Maho- 
metan part of Asia. 

These nations were in various degrees of obedience, 
and influenced the government in various manners. SSgSwm 
The inhabitants of towns and plains (including the 
Arabs, almost all the Persians, and such of the small bbdies of 
Tfirks as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were 
entirely submissive to the Sultan. The mountaineers were pro- 
bably in every stage from entire obedience to nearly personal 
independence. The Tfirki hordes (as the «Seljuks) were separate 
communities unconnected with the territory they occupied, 
which sometimes, in the same generation, was on the A'mfir and 
on the ‘Wolga. Their relation to the Sultan depended on the 
will of their chiefs, and was as fluctuating as might be expected, 
in such circumstances ; during the vigorous reign of Mahmud they 
seem in general to have been submissive. 

The small portion of India possessed by Mahmud was so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authority, both in degree 
and extent, must have been ill defined. I suppose he was power- 
ful in th$ plains, and had little influence in the hills. 

Their shares in the government may be conjectured from the 
circumstances of the different nations. % 

Religion and law were Arabian (though modified* in the latter 
department by local customs); and thq lawyers and divines 
would, in, many cases, be from the same country; 

, The Sultan had a body of guards mounted ofc his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, were Mamltiks (or Tdrki slaves); and 
♦ sepamte troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxns, no doubt 

w Tile S&nrfnides are generally reckoned who exhausts all Tartar tribes, and even 
Tdrks ; but their founder was presented adopts single Ttirks like the Gnaznevitee, 
to the Calif Mdfcn&n at Merv in Khorfterfn, A lay® no claim to the Simdnia. Whether 
and was neither a Tdrjd chief nor a slave, they came from Bokhara or Balkh, the 
The family ■ c laim ed a Persian ancestor fixed inhabitants of either countof are 
* time whet a descent from Guebres Persians ; and their being the firatowu- 
would not bavebOen an object of pabi- ragers of Persian literature is another 
tion to man of another race. De Guignes, argument for their decent. 
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formed an important part of his army. A body of 5,000 Arab 
home is mentioned on one occasion, and very large bodies of 
Afghans and Khiljis are often spoken of; but we may infer, 
from various circumstances and analogies, that th§ bulk of his . 
army Vas recruited promisc^Quslytfrom all parts of his dominions, 
either singly or in small bodies, and was placed under officers of 
his own selection ; that the contingents of particular provinces 
were under their governors; and that, besides the mountaineers 
enlisted in the ranks, many tumultuary bodies of that class 
served under their hereditary chiefs. All general commands were 
certainly held by the king’s own officers, who, by their names, 
seem generally to have been Ttirks. • 

The number of his regular army is said, at a muster six years 
before his death, to have ’amounted to 54,000 good horse ; a 
moderate number for so great a state, and* probably increased on 
occasions by temporary levies. 

Though there is no mention of Hindis in Mahmtid’s army, a 
numerous body of Hindi! cavalry, under Sewand Rai, is stated 
to have taken part in the troubles at Ghazni, within two months 
after the Sultan’s death ; whence it is obvious that he must, during 
his lifetime, have availed himself of the services of this class of 
his subjects without considering their religion as an objection. 

Though the Ttirki nation were still pagans* most, if not all, 
those in Mahmtid’s army were probably Mahometans. The slaves 
were of course made Mussulmans as soon as they were purchased, 
and the free men were likely from imitation to embrace the reli- 
gion of the country they were in. Some even of the hordes had 
begun to be> converted ; but as the Ttirks did not, like the 
Hindis, lay aside their pagan names on conversion, it is hot so 
easy, as in the other cases, to ascertain their religion. 47 

The civil administration must have been entirely conducted by 
Persians. The two celebrated vizirs, Ab&l Abbas and Ahmed 
Meimendi, were of that nation, and appear to have lived in 
constant rivalry with the great Ttirki generals. The former of 
the two, beingyaore a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of writing all public papers in Persian, Ahmed restored 
Arabic in permanent documents; such/ probably, as charters, 
and those of the class which in Europe would be written in Lft fan ; 

47 Seljtlk is said to have been converted ; some Ttinaa (Jonas ) ; but bis celebrated 
&hdjhp fact ia proved by the scriptural grandson, though a zealous |Jahoxnet$m, 
-‘bis mm, the contemporaries of bore the Tartar nameof Tughru4 md his 
SuMn lihhmdd, which were Michael, equally famous successor that of Alp 
huael, Mtisd (Moses), and according to Arshin, v ; • ■ '/* 
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. 1$ is' owing to this circumstance that, although India was never 
directly conquered by Persia, the language of business, and of 
writing in general, is all taken from the latter country. The 
* Persian language is also spoken much more generally than French 
is in Europe. It likewise furbishes a large proportion of the 
vemaculr language of Hindostan, thelbasis of which is an original 
Indian dialect. 


CHAPTER tV. 

' OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GHAZNf AND GHOR. 

Sultan MahmUd left tWo sons, one of whom, Mohammed, ‘had, by 
his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with Snltan 
his father, that he fixed on him for his successor in pre- 
ference to his more untractable brother, MasaM. Mo- A H * 42L 
hammed was accordingly put in possession, and crowned as soon 
as MahmM was dead ; but the commanding temper and head- 
long courage of MasaM, together with his personal strength and 
soldier-like habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, more fit 
to govern, in the times which were approaching. Accordingly a 
large body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after 
his accession ;°and by the time MasaM arrived from his govern- 
ment of Isfahan, the whole army was ready to throw off its 
allegiance. Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into confine- 
ment ; and MasaM ascended the throne within four months after 
his fathers death. 

The ’ situation of, the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished; for the p^wer of the Bultfin 
Seljdks had already risen to such a height as to threaten ^ 
his empire with the calamities which they afterwards 
brought on it. . beljl ^ kH * 

The origin of this family is not distinctly kaovpi ; and their 
early history is related in different ways. The most probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 
held a high station under one of the great Tartar princes ; that 
he incurred* the displeasure of his sovereigjh, and emigrated with 
hi# adherents to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes. His 
sons were afterwards subject to Sult&n MahmM; and, frJNpe 
account, ;were either induced or compelled by him to move to 
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the south of the Oxus, and settle in Khor&s&n. 1 . It is, howler, 
more probable that they remained in Transoxiaha,. under a loose 
subjection to the Sultan, carrying on wars and incursion&on their 
own account, until the end of his reign, when they began to push _ 
their depredations into his immediate territories. They received 
a check at that time, as has*tieen related, and did not enter Kho- 
r&s&n in force until the reign of Masadd. 

Though individuals of the Tdrki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as the 
Mamltik guards at Baghdad, Alptegin at Ghazni, etc. ; yet the 
Seljtiks were the first horde, in modem times, that obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus ; and, although the invasions 
of Chengiz KMn and Tamerlane were ’afterwards on a greater 
scale, the Seljtik conquest was raised to equal importance from the 
fact thdt the representative of one of its, branches still fills the 
throne of Constantinople.® 

At the time of Masadd’s accession their inroads into Khor&s&n 
Their w«« began again to be troublesome. They did not, however, 
“ se ® m to requfre the personal exertions of the new king, 
,a.h. 42k who was therefore left at leisure to reduce the province of 
Mecrdn under his authority; and as, within the next three years, • 
a.d. Jos*, he received the submission of the provinces of 'M&zan- 
a.h. 425. <jeiAn and Gurg&n, then in the hands of a family of 
unconverted fire-worshippers, he had, before his power began to 
decline, attained tothe sovereignty of all Persia, except the province • 
of Fdrs. The rest of his reign was spent in struggles with the Sel- 
jdks, who, though they still professed themselves his slaves, defeated 
his lieutenants and ravaged his dominions. At length he took 
the field in person, and encountered Tughral B^g, the celebrated 
a.d. loss, ' Seljfik conqueror, at Zendec&n or Dandun&ken/ near 
a.b. 482. Merv. Mas^fid, being deserted on the field by some of 
his Tfirki followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and 
compelled to fly to Mqrv. He there assembled the wreck of his 
army, and returned to Ghazni ; but, f$r from being able to collect < 
Such a force afc might oppose the ‘Seljdks, he found himself 
without the means of repressing the disorders which were 
breaking out round the capital. In these circumstances he de- 
termined to withdraw to India, and avail himself of the respite 
thus obtained to retrieve his affairs. But discipline was now 
dissolved* and all respect fqr the king’s authority* destroyed. 
Sopijf after he had crossed the Indus his own. guards attempted, 

, % Kidr.SspK ww left by India in a.d. 1021, A.B. 418, 

command ofagarrisonin 1 De Quignes, vol. it p. MX^. , ' , 
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to plunder his treasure ; and the confusion which followed led to 
4 general mutiny of the army, the deposition of Ma- 
satid, and the restoration of his brother Mohammed to an^atTof 
the throne. The blindness of the latter prince rendering Ma8a<i ‘ i ‘ 
him' incapable of conducting the government, he transferred the 
effective administration to his son Ahmed, one of whose A D 104p 
first acts was to put th*e deposed king to death.* A H - 481 ’ 

Masafid was more than ten years on the throne, and, notwith- 
standing the turbulent and disastrous character of his reign, he 
found time to promote the progress of knowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successor of Mahm&d in his patronage of learned 
men and in the erection of magnificent public buildings. 

The defeat which overthrew the go ve Ament of Masafid was 
attended with the most important consequences to India, as it 
raised the Mussulman province there, from a despised dependency, 
to one of the mbst valuable portions of the kingdom ; but the 
events which follow have little interest in Indian history. The 
revolutions in the government, being like those common to 
all Asiatic monarchies, 8 fatigue without instructing : the struggles 
with the Seljfiks only affected the western dominions of Ghazni, 
and those with the Hindfis had no permanent effect at all. For 
the history of the people, Asiatic writers afford no materials. Yet 
this period must have been one of the most deserving of notice 
of the whole course of their career. It must have been then that 
permanent residence in India, and habitual intercourse with the 
natives, introduced a change into the manners and ways of think- 
ing of the invaders, that the rudiments of a new language 
were formed, and a foundation laid for the present national 
character of the Mahometan Indians. 4 


The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need not 
therefore' occupy much space. Maudtid the son of Masafid was 
*at Balkh when his" father was murdered, tie hastened suitAn 
to the east with his army, defeated and put to death his U» u io4o, 
rivals, and^fterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one £*’1049, to 
of his ofrn brothers. * A,H * m ' 


, 1 [Gibbon baa well described the course 
of every; Asktio dynasty as “one unceasing 
round of valour, greatness, discord, degen. 
orafr decay*— En.] 

Of Has&fid can now be 
studied in ^ tbs contemporary history of 
' Balhiliiy printed in the 
ftmJMm of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, fte. stoe c^wiioh also con- 
tafea t^ otto standaiti authorities for 
the pre-Moghnl period of f^^ histeny. 


— the labakdti Nd8iri\i Minhftj ud din, 
which is a succinct narrative to the time 
of N&ir ud din, — and its continuation by 
Zid ud din Barai which embraces the 
period from Balban’s accession to the sixth 
year of ttfe reign of Ftrdz Shdh. For 
BaihakTs history, and the Tabakdti 
Ndrni, cf. Douson's of India, vol. 
il, pp. 53 — 164, 259—288, for ZidMdin 
Barni, ibid. vol. iii, pp. 98— 268.^-Em 
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. At his accession the whole kingdom of Ghazni lay open* to the 
victorious Seljliks, but the attention of those conquerors was not 
drawn towards the east. They divided their conquests into four 
minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughral B^g., Abti All, 
who lobtained the sovereignty of Her&t, Sist&n,and Gh6r, was 
left to contend with the Ghaznevites,* while Tughral with the 
main forces of the tribe hastened to the conquest of Western 
Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and the invasion of the Roman 
Empire. In these circumstances Maudftd was able to maintain 
himself in Ghazni and to recover Transoxiana ; and being united 
by marriage with the granddaughter of Tughral B^g, he seemed 
'to be no longer in danger from the hostility of ‘the £>eljtiks. But 
a.d. io 43 , while he pursued his success in the west, the R&ja 
A.H. 435. 0 f to 0 k advantage of his absence to overrun the 
Panj&bi By skilful appeals to their superstition he revived the 
spirit of the Hindis, took Nagarcdt, and laid siege to Ldh6r. But 
that last stronghold of the Mussulmans was saved by the bravery 
of the garrison, who disdained to yield to infidels whom they had 
so often subdued, and .by a report (which proved unfounded) of 
the approach of Maudfid. 

That prince* was at the time engaged in the west, where even 
his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with the 
Selj6ks, and had no time to visit India till his death. 
suitAn ami When that event took place the throne was usurped 
??Tio 49 , hy his brother Abfil Hasan, who made way to it by the 
a!d. xosi, 40 murder of his infant nephew, but was himself deposed 
a.h. 443. in two years by his uncle Abfil Rashid. 

The new prince recovered the Panjdb, which had been seized 
Suitdn awu hy one of the Mahometan leaders during the preceding 
Mi, troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief 
io 52 , to named Tughral, who revolted in Sist&n. The successful 
a.il 444. re b e i assumed the crown, and put all the princes of the 
house of Ghazni that fell into his hands to death. He was him- 
self assassinated at the end of forty days, and one of the three 
. descendants of *Sabuktegin, who had escaped his cruelty, was 
raised to the throne. 


SllltAn This prince was successful against the Seljfiks, and 
had a prospect of recovering the lost dominions of 
low, 10 his family* till, checked by the rising genius of Alp 
a.h. 450. Arshin. 6 


t brother Ibrdhim was a professed devotee. * He made peace 
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with the Selj&ks by renouncing all claims that inter- 8nl t 4 n 
fered with their pretensions, and spent most part of JJfjJSa, 
a long reign in practising penmanship and copying A ;JJ; mb* 
Korans. He left forty sons and thirty-six daughters. A “- 48 ’- 7 

MasaM the Second was a man of^more worth. His generals 
carried his arms beyond the Ganges, and he .himself Sn iuu 
revised the laws and formed them into a consistent vITim”' 
code. During his reign the court resided for some years “h* 0 
at L&i6r. AB - m! 

On the death of MasaM the Second, one of his sons, ArsMn, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped tlfe throne. The suitfo 
house of Gh|tzni ’had by this time formed repeated 
matrimonial alliances with the Seljtiks, and the sister A ;“; 
of Sanjar, their sultan, was mother of all the princes. AH ' M2, 
She was incensed at the oppression of so many of her children, 
and called on Sanjar to support Behr&m, who had escaped 
the fate of his brothers. Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed 
him on the throne by force of arms. 

Behr&rn was a distinguished patron of letters. The famous 
Persian poet Niz&mi resided at his court, and dedicated SulM „ * 
one of his five great poems to Behrdm. But he dis- 
graced the end of a long and prosperous reign by a 
crime which brought ruin on himself and all his race. H7 ' 

The territory of Gh<5r had been treacherously seized by MaudM, 
and had since remained dependent on Ghazni The reigning 
prince, Kutb ud din Sfir, 8 was married to the daughter of Sult&n 
Behr&m! Some differences, however, arose between these princes ; 
and Behr&m, having got his son-in-law into his power, either , 
poisoned him or put him openly to death. The latter is most 
probable ; for Seif ,ud din,* the brother of the deceased, imme- 
diately took up arms to revenge him, aM advanced towards 
Ghazni, whence Behr&m was compelled to fly to Kirtn&n, in the 
mountains towards the east. 10 , 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his army to Flrtiz C<5h, his usual residence, ohami 
under his brother AM ud din. But, in spite of all*en- Ghoriana. 

7 [There was some uncertainty as to 10 [“ Kirtmfn seems to have been a place 

whether Ibrahim's reign ended in a.h. 481 of considerable importance in those days, 
or 492> bat Mr. Thomas has shown from in virtue of its position on the line of 
coins that th^ latter date is correct, communication between Ghazni and the 
(Jottrn. R.A.S. vol. ix. p. 286 .) — Ed.] Indus, on the roaa connecting that city 

8 Called Kootb ood deen Mahomed with the modem site of Koh4tan<U?esh4- 

Ghoory Afghan, in Briggs? J?eri$hta, voL wur, by the Bungush ' route aneKJhe 
h p. 151. Kurm river.”*— Mr. E. Thomas ^Jour*. 

1 Seif ooa deen Soory, Ibid. vol. i. p. R.A.S, vol xvii. p. 207 ), — Ed.] 
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deavours to render himself popular in Ghazni, he failed to shake 
the attachment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty : a plot was 
entered into to invite Behr&m to return ; and as soon as the snow 
had cut off the communication with Gh6r, that prince advanced , 
against his former capital with an army collected from the un- 
subdued part of his dominions. Seif ud din, conscious of his 
present weakness, was about to withdraw, but was persuaded, by 
the perfidious promises and entreaties of the people of Ghazni, 
to try the fate of a battle ; and being deserted on the field by the 
citizens, the small body of his own troops that were with him 
were overpowered, and *he himself was wounded and taken pri- 
, Recover©.! soner. Behr&m’s conduct on this occasion was as incon- 

by BehrAiu. , . , . , * 

SLstent with Ins former character as it was repugnant to 
tion oftke - humanity. He made his prisoner be led round the city 
giJS° • with every circumstance of ignominy ; and, after expos- 
ing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put him to death 
by torture. He also ordered his vazir, a Seiad or descendant of 
the Prophet, to be impaled. 

When the news reached Ate, ud din, he was raised to the high- 
est pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a bitter revenge on 
all concerned. 

He seems, in his impatience, to have set out with what was 
thought an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer of 
peace from Behr&m, accompanied by a warning of the certain de- 
struction on which he was rushing. He replied, “that Behr&m’s 
threats were as .impotent as his aims; that it was no new thing 
for kings to make war on each other ; but that barbarity such as 
his was unexampled amongst princes. ,, 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the Ghaznevites ; but his 
own thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and indignation of 
his countrymen, bore down all opposition, and compelled Behr&m 
to fly, almost alone, fijom the scene of action. 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, by 
Ghiuaii " the people no less than the prince, would have justified 
> vtb?* 1 a severe retaliation on Ghazni; but the indiscriminate 
oh&iana*, destruction of so great a capital turns all our Sympathy 
against the author of it, and has fixed a stigma on Ateud din from 
which he will never be free as long as his name is rgmembered. 11 

n Ha jb always called Jehtifift<5» (Burner aaerea of Chengte and Tanierlaiie are 
ofv.$h£; ^Torld), and though , otherwise spoken of with much less disapprobation ; 

by no historian on * proof, perhaps, of tb civilised 
,* thw without the strongest terms , character of the earlier period, in which 

of eewre, , Even the unprovoked, mas- such proceedings exited Bomuohsurprifle. 
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This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, was 
given up for three, and some say seven, days to flame, slaughter, 
and devastation. Even after the first, fury was over, individuals 
• were put to death, and all the Seiads that could be found were 
sacrificed in exp^tioh of the murder Seif ud din’s vazlr.* All 
the superb monuments of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished, 
and every trace of them effaced, . except the tombs of Mahmtid, 
Masadd, and Ibr&him; the two first of whom were spared for 
their valour, and the last probably for his sanctity. The unfortu- 
nate Behr&m only lived to witness the calamities he had brought on 
his country ; for, during his flight to India, he sank under fatigue 
add misfortune, and expired after a reign of thirty-five years. 

His son Khusrou continued his retreat to Ldhdr, where SulUn 
he was received amidst the acclamations of his subjects, hSUmS 
who were not displeased to see the seat of government 
permanently transferred to their city. Ind “ 

He died (a.d. 1160) after a reign of seven years, and left the 
wreck of his territory to his son. 

Khusrou Malik reigned for twenty-sevefi lunar years to a 4 d. 
1186, when his last possession shared the fate of the rest, sni tAn ^ 
and was, occupied by the house of Ghdr, as will be here- 
after related. The race of Sabuktegfn expired with this prince. 


HOUSE OF GHOR . 1 


Aid ud din Qh&ri. 

(The origin of the house of Ghdr has been much discussed : the 
prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is, that ongmof 
both they and their*subjects were Afghans.* Gh6r was ot owr. 
invaded by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yezdegerd. It is spoken of by Ebn Haukai as only partially con- 
verted in the ninth century.® The inhabitants, Recording to the 
same author, at that time spoke the language of Kh&r&s&n.* 

Called in the Tabakdti Ndsiri the that the people of that country in early 
house ofShansabdni, . times were Afghans. The only question 

"* OuSeler'a £bn Haukal, pp. 221 and relates to the ruling family. An author 

226 ; see also jL 212. He there says that quoted by professor Dorn {Bistory of the 

all beyond Ohor may be considered as Afghans, Annotations, p. 82) Ways that 

Hindoetah; meaning,no doubt, that it was they were Turks from Khitd ; bwtit is a 

inhabited by infidels. bare assertion of one author, tm< the 

- * The Afghans look bn the (mountains other quotation in the same placeLrelatee 
at Ohbr as their earliest * eat j and 1 do to the successors of tbs house of Gh<5r. 
not know that H has .ever been denied AH other authors, as fares I can learn,' 
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In the time (jf Sultan Mahmftd it was held, as has been observed, 
by a prince whom .Feriahta calls Moharfimed Soory (or Sdr) 
Afghdn. From his time the history is easily brought down to 
the events last related.) 

Wlten Aid ud din bad satj^ted bis fury at Ghazni he returned 
to Firiiz C6h, and gave himself up to pleasure, as was his natural 
propensity. 

But new troubles awaited him, and the following four years 
C uiLy ieat of were fertile in revolutions. Sultan Sanjar, then head 
th« MijMw. of the Selj uks, invaded Gh6r and Ghazni, and made Ald 
ud din prisoner, but soon 'restored him to liberty, and reinstated 
him in his dominions. 4 « 

Not long after he was himself defeated and made prisoner by 
•the Fuzes, a hitherto unknown tribe qf Ttirks ; * and a 
a!h. ms,’ ' period of little more than one year beheld the downfall 
Fail of uw of the rival houses of Ghdr and Ghazni, which had so 
sou<uw. long disputed the empire of the East. 

The original cause of this calamity was the revolt of Sanjar’s 
governor of KMrizm, *who founded the kingdom of that name, 
afterwards so powerful both in the east and west of Asia. This 
prince, when pressed by Sanjar, called in the Khitans, a tribe 

include them in the AfgMn tribe of Stir ; * be beheaded. Husein, however, told his 
though they are all guilty of an incon- story and as his appearance was pre- 
sisteney, in deriving them from Stir and possessing, the Sultan believed him, and 
Sdm, two sons of Zohtlk, a fabulous king ultimately sent him as governor to his 
of Persia, quite unconnected with the native kingdom. FrdSn all this we are 
Afghans. The same authors add some tempted to infer that some adventurer did 
extraordinary legends, regarding their gain authority in Gbdr, through the Sul- 
more recent history. They relate that tans of Ghazni ; that he either belonged 
after the time of Mahmtid, the head of originally to the tribe, or was adopted 
the house of Stir, whose name was Slim, into it* perhaps marrying into the chiefs 
was obliged to desert his country and fly family (as is so common with Normans 
to India, where, though still a siucere and others in the Highland clans)* and 
Mussulman at heart, ho became a servant afterwards invented the above romantic 
iu a temple of idols. He Jhere amassed story, and equally romantic pedigree, to 
a fortune, and 'was on his return home, cover his low origin. Professor Dorn* in 
when he was shipwrecked and drowned the annotations above quoted, has col- 
on the coast of Persia. Hisoon Husein lected all that has been written on the 

Stirl clung to a plank, on which he floated house of Ghtir as well as on the eight 

ior threq days ; and although for all that diffeuent accounts of the origin of the 

time he had a tiger, tfhich had been also Afghdns, and has come to very rational 

in the wreck, % for a companion, yet the conclusions on both questions, 
animal did not attempt to molest him, On the house of Ghor, see also many 
and he made his way to a city. He was articles in D’Herbelot, De Guignes, vol.il 
there thrown into prison i but being at p. 181, and Briggs’ FerisJda, vol. i, p. 101. 
length delivered, he set out for Ghazni 4 End of a.d. 1152. A.ET. 547,'' or die 
On the road he fell in with atoand of rob- beginning of the next yes*. De Guigrtes 
bets, whb, glad of so fine a recruit, gave and D’Herbelot make the date a.d. 1142, 
him af horse and arms, and compelled a.h. 544 ; but it must have been after the 
Mh'w/joiu their troop, On the same taking of Ghazni, and before Sanjar Vcap- 
night tibhey were all seized and brought tivity, which fixes the date with precision: 
before the Sultan, who happened to be 4 De Guignes, vol, li, p. 250. 

. the pious Ibrtihim and were ordered to 
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from the North of China, which had been driven into Trans- 
oxiana. 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the tribe 
of Euz 6 which had remained in Transoxiana, while the other 
portion was conquering in Syria and Asia Minor; and * these 
exiles, being forced upon the south? overwhelmed the Seljuks, 
and for a short time occupied Ghazni Their migration after- 
wards took a westerly direction, and the kingdom of Ghazni was 
left to its former possessors. During these changes A Id ud 
din died. His eventful reign, had only occupied four A I) um 


Seif ud din Ghdri. 


Not long before the death of Aid ud din he placed his two 
nephews, Ghiyds ud din and Shahdb ud din, in confinement, pro- 
bably to secure the succession to his young and inexperienced 
son. But the first act of that son, Seif ud din, was to release 
his cousins and restore them to their governments, a confidence 
which he never had reason to repent. • 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corresponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if 
among* so many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful spirit 
of his race. One of his chiefs appearing before him decorated 
with jewels which had belonged to his wife, and of which she* 
had been stripped after his father's defeat by Sanjar, he was 
so transported by passion at the sight that he immediately put 
the offender to death with his own hand.* Abfil Abbots, the 
brother of the deceased, suppressed his feelings at the time ; 
but seized ap early opportunity, when Seif ud din was engaged 
with a ’body of the Euz, and thrust his lance through the sultan’s 
body in the midst of the fight. Seif ud din had reigned 
little more than a year, and was succeeded by the elder of his 
cousins . 7 

¥ 

Ghiyds ud din Ghdri . 

Immediately on his accession, Ghiyds ud din* associated his 
brother, Mohammed Shahdb ud din, in the government. A 1157> 
He retained the sovereignty during his whole life, but A H - 562> 

6 The Ena* tribe are Turks, who were ghdna, wflere they are the puling tribe, 
long settled in Kipchdk. They are, ac- they are still called Euz. (pronounced like 
, cording to De Guignes, the ancestors of the the English verb “ use/') # 

Turkoang ( vol. t part ii. pp. 510, 522, voL 7 D’Herbelot. Ferishta. Abstract of 

ii. p. 190), They are mm called Uzes, Mussulman histories in Dorn’s Hfghant, 
Gjm* Gozz, Gozi, and Gari ; but in Fer- 
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seems to have left the conduct of military operations almost 
entirely to ShahAb ud din, on whom, fo* some years before 
GhiyAa ud din’s death, the active duties of the government seem 
in a great measure to have devolved. 

'The* harmony in which these brothers lived is not the only 
proof that they retained the family attachment which prevailed 
among their predecessors. Their uncle (who ruled the depend- 
ent principality of BAmiAn, extending along the Upper Oxus 
from the east of Balkh) having attempted to seize the throne on 
the death of Seif ud din, was defeated in battle, and so sur- 
rounded that his destruction seemed inevitable ; when his ne- 
phews threw themselves from their horses, ran to hold his stirrup, 
and treated him with such profound respect, that, although he at 
first suspected that they were mocking his misfortune, they at 
last succeeded in soothing his feelings and restored him to his 
principality. It continued in his immediate family for three gene- 
rations, until it fell, with the rest of the dominions of Ghdr, on 
the conquest by the King of KbArizm. 8 

All these transactions took place in less than five years from 
the ‘fall of Ghazni, and the two brothers began now to turn to 
foreign conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty. 

They took advantage of the decline of the Seljfiks to reduce 
the eastern part of KhorAsAn ; GhiyAs ud din was personally 
engaged in that enterprise, and also in the recovery of Ghazni , * 
and from that time forward he divided his residence between 
Firfiz C<5h, Ghazni, and HerAt. At the last city he built the 
great mosque so much spoken of for its magnificence in those and 
later ages. 

ShahAb ud din’s attention was, for a long time, almost entirely 
turned to India ; and he may be considered the founder 
hometan of the empire in that country which has lasted till our 
time. 

He did not begin till, A D. 1176, A H. 672, when he took Uch, 
nnt mm- at the junction of the rivers of the PariJAb with the 
ffs L Indus. Two years afterwards he led an expedition to 
ao in*, GuzerAt, in which he was defeated, and compelled to 
*•“' 671 retreat with as many disasters as Mahmtid, and without 
the consolation of success. 

In two expeditions to LAhdr he broke the strength of Khusrou 
U 78 , / Malik, the last of the Ghaznevites, and compelled him 
*** to give up his son as a hostage. 

* D’Hft’belQt Dora's Annotations. tak«n by Cthiy& ud din in a.B. 667 ; ha 

* [Gbaeni had been reoccupied by the gave the government t» bat brother (ft* 

adherent* of Khusrou Malik, but was rithta,).-— Bn.] , 6 
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His next expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the sea- 
shore. After his. return he again engaged in hostili- A . Dill78| 
ties with Khusrou Malik,, who, taking courage from and ' 
despair, made an alliance with the Gakkars, captured I-™ 1 
one of Shah&b ud din’s strongest forts, and obliged him A $ ]m> 
to call in the ‘aid of stratagem for a purpose which ’ ■* "• 58L 
force seemed insufficient to accomplish. He affected alarms from 
the west, assembled his army as if for operations in Khords&n, 
and professing an anxious desire to make peace with Khusrou 
Malik, released his son, who had been hitherto kept as a hostage. 
IKhusrou Malik, entirely thrown off his guard by these appear- 
ances, quitted IAh6r and set out to meet his son, so unexpectedly 
restored to him; when Shah&b ud din put himself at the 
head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, marching with 
celerity and secrecy* through unfrequented routes, suddenly 
interposed himself between Khusrou Malik and his Extra won of 
capital ; and surrounding his camp by night, made him 
prisoner, and soon after occupied LAhdr, which no longer theFan J <lb - 
offered resistance. Khusrou and his family were sent to *; 

Ghiy&s ud din and imprisoned in a castle in Ghirjistdn, A P U g 0> 
where many years after they were put to death by AB - 681 ’ 
one or' other of the contending^parties during the war with the 
King of Kh&rizm. 

Shah&b ud din had now no Mahometan rival left, and the- 
contest between him and the Hindtis seemed at first WArewith 
sight very unequal. As his army was drawn from all UwHind<iA 
the warlike provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was ac- 
customed to contend with the Seljtxks and the northern hordes 
of Tartars, are should not expect it to meet much resistance from 
a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into small 
states, and forced into war without any hopes of gain or aggran- 
dizement ; yet none of the Hindfi principalities fell without a 
severe struggle, and some were never en^rely subdued, but still 
remain substantive states after the Mussulman empire has gone to 
ruin. # ' * . 

This unexpected opposition was chiefly owing tb the peculiar 
character of the R&jpdts, arising from their situation ThaB*jp4u. 
as the military class in the original Hindd system. The other, 
classes, though kept together as <mts by community of 
religious rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were tinder no 
chiefh except the ordinary magistrates of the country^ But 
thp R^pfits were bom soldiers; each division had its hereditary 
. lead|») : ;ahd' eaqh : formed' a separate commuiiity, like clans ip 
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other cdun tries, the members of which were bound by many ties 
to their chiefs and to each other. The rules of cast still subsisted, 
&hd* tended to render more powerful the connexion just 
described. 

As the chiefs of those clans stood in the same relation to the 
r&ja as their own retainers clid to them, the king, nobility, and 
soldiery all made one body, united by the strongest feelings of 
kindred and military devotion. The sort of feudal system that 
prevailed among the Rdjp&ts 10 gave additional stability to this 
attachment, and all together produced the pride of birth, the 
high spirit, and the romantic notions so striking in the military 
class of that period. Their enthusiasm was kept up J>y the songs 
of their bards, and inflamed by frequent contests for glory or 
for love. They treated women with a respect unusual in the 
East; and were guided, even towards their enemies, by rules of 
honour, which it was disgraceful to violate. But, although they 
had so many of the characteristics of chivalry, they had not 
the high-strained sentiments and artificial refinements of our 
knights, and were more in the spirit of Homer’s heroes than of 
Spenser's or Ariosto s. If to these qualities we add a very strong 
disposition to indolence (which may have existed formerly, 
though not likely to figure in history), and make allowances for 
the effects of a long period of depression, we have the character 
of the RAjputs of the present day, who bear much the same re- 
semblance to their ancestors as those, did to the warriors of the 
“MaU Bhdrata.” 11 

With all the noble qualities of the early RAjptits was mixed a 
simplicity derived from their want of intercourse with other 
nations, which rendered them inferior in practical ability, and 
even in military efficiency, to men actuated by much less elevated 
sentiments than theirs. 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that 
although the BAjptits |tre anything but a migratory people, yet, 
when they have been compelled by external force to leave their 
seats, they have often moved in a body like a Tartar* horde; and 
when they occupied new lands, they distributed them in the 
same proportions as their former ones, and remained without any 
Alteration but that of place. 

Shortly before the time of Shah&b ud din, the fqjir greatest 
kingd^p in India were — Delhi, then held by the v dan of 

• Mjas of Jeiptir and Jodplir for ihehiand 
TBjfx: modem history is full of in- of a princess of Oudiptfas -pie TdiTs 
stances - of loyalty and military honour. Mjawufat and other 
Their last great war - was between the' publications.) < 1 ' 
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TomAra; Ajmir/by that of Chouh&n ; Canouj, by the R&thdrs; 
and Guzerdt, by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the Chalfikas : 
but the Tohlara chief, dying without male issue, adopted his 
grandson Prithwi, rdja of Ajmir, and united the Tomdras and 
Chouhdns und$r one head. # # 1 

As the rdja of Canouj was also grandson of .the Tomdra chief 
by another daughter, he was mortally offended at the preference 
shown to his cousin ; and the wars and jealousies to which this 
rivalship gave rise contributed greatly to Shahdb ud din’s success 
in his designs on India. 

His first attack was on Prithwi ftdja, king of Ajmir and 
Delhi. The* armies met at Tirouri, between Tan&sar A D im 
and Carn&l, on the great plain where most of the A - H - 587 - 
contests for the possession of India have been decided. The 
Mussulman mode of* fighting was to charge with Bodies of 
cavalry in succession, who either withdrew after discharging 
tlieir arrows, or pressed their advantage, as circumstances 
might, suggest. The Hindus, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to outflank their enemy, and close upbn him on both sides, 
while he was busy with his attack on tlieir centre, tfheir 
tactics were completely successful on this occasion: Def ^ ot 

while Shahdb ud din was engaged in the centre of his shahtfbudd£n - 
army, he learned that both his wings had given way, and soon 
founc^ himself surrounded, along with such of his adherents as 
had followed his example in refusing to quit the field. In this 
situation he defended himself with desperate courage. Ho 
charged into the thickest of the enemy, arfd had reached the 
viceroy of Delhi, brother to the rdja, and wounded him in the 
mouth with his lance, whefi he himself received a wound ; and 
he would have fallen from his horse from loss of blood, had not 
one of his followers leapt up behind him, and supported him 
until he had extricated him from the conflict, and carried him to 
a place of safety. • 

The rout, however, was. complete. The Mahometans were pur- 
sued for forty miles i and Shahdb ud din, after % collecting the 
wreck of his army at Ldh6r, returned, himself, to the other side 
of the Indus. He first visited his brother at Gh6r, or Firfiz C6h, 
and then remained settled at Ghazni, where lie seemed to forget 
his misfortunes in pleasure and festivity. But, in spjje of ap- 
pearances, his disgrace still rankled in his bosom, arises he 
himself told an aged counsellor, "he never slumbered in ease, or 
waked but in sorrow sad anxiety.” 12 * 

♦ lt Briggs’ Feri&to, voL l p. 173. 
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At length, having recruited an army, composed of Tdrks, 
jfctamo* TAjiks, 13 and Afghans, many of whom had their hel- 
diluonTdia. me ^ s ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid 

a d nos with silver and gold, he again began his march towards 
India u |t 

Prithwi RAja again met him with a vast army, swelled by nu- 
merous allies who were attracted by his former success. He sent 
a haughty message to ShahAb ud din, with a view to deter him 
from advancing. The Mussulman general replied in moderate 
terms, and spoke of referring to his brother for orders ; but when 
the Hindis, in blind reliance on their number^ had encamped 
close to his army, he crossed the brook which lay between them 
about daybreak, and fell upon them by surprise, before they had 
any suspicion that he was in motion. But notwithstanding the 
confusion* which ensued, their camp was of ’such extent, that part 
of their troops had time to form, and afford protection to the rest, 
who afterwards drew up in their rear ; and order being at length 
restored, they advanced in four lines to meet their opponents. 
ShahAb ud. din, having failed in his original design, now gave 
orders for a retreat, and continued to retire, keeping up a 
running fight, until he had drawn his enemies out of , their 
ranks, while he was careful to preserve his own. As soon as 
he saw them in disorder, he charged them at the head of 12,000 
chosen horse in steel armour; and “this prodigious army* once 
shaken, like a great building, tottered to its fall, and "was lost in 
its own ruins.” 15 4 

The viceroy of Delhi and many other chiefs werp slain on the 
field ; and Prithwi RAja, being taken in the pursuit, was put to 
death in cold blood. 

ShahAb ud din was more sanguinary than Mahmfid. When 
Conquest of he took Ajmlr, soon after this battle, he put some 
thousands of the inhabitants, who opposed him, to 
the sword, reserving the‘ rest for slavery. After this barbarous, 
execution he made over the country to a relation (some say a 
natural son) of, Prithwi R&ja, under an engagement for a heavy 
tribute. 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slave Kutb , ud 
din J5$bak, who was now rising into notice, and who afterwards . 
mountedjithe throne, aJ his representative in IbdiA !<, Eutb ifid 
dlii; filled up his successes with ability, and took possession 

pjwot&a corruption of the Arabic “ This description it from FSrMrta ; k 
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of Delhi, and of C<5el, between the Jumna and the and of mm. 
Ganges. 

Next year Shah&b ud din returned to India, defeated Jei 
Chandra, the Bihtdr r£ja of Canouj, in a battle on ajj 
the Jumna, north of Etdwa, and took Canouj aud aIb. sai.’ 
Ben&res. This victory destroyed* one of the greatest Capture ot 
Indian monarchies, extended the Mussulman domi- Canw ' 1 ' 
nions into Beh&r, and opened the way, which was soon followed 
up, into Bengal Notwithstanding its importance, the circum- 
stances of the battle, the taking of the towns, the breaking of 
. idols, and the acquisition of treasures; present so little novelty, 
that we ai£ left at leisure to notice the capture of a white 
elephant, and the incident of the body of the r&ja being recog- 
nised by his false teeth — a circumstance which . throws some 
light on the state of manners. An event of great consequence 
followed these victories, which was the retreat of the greater 
part of the Bdhtdr clan from Canouj to Marw&r, where they 
founded a principality, now in alliance with the British Govern- 
ment. • 

ShaMb ud din having returned to Ghazni, Kutb ud din had to 
defend the new raja of Ajmlr against a pretender ; and, after 
saving his government, he proceeded to Guzer&t, and ravaged 
that rich province. 

Next year Shab&b ud din came back to India, took Bi&na, 
west* of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of U98t 

Gw&lidr, in Bunddlcand. It is probable that ho was re- ° 92- 

called by some attack or alarm in Khor&san, for he left the conduct 
of the siege of Gwdlidr to his generals, and returned, without hav- 
ing performed anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 

Gw&lidr held out for a long time ; and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din ( who was still governor in India ) was obliged to 
march again to Ajmlr. The r&ja set up by the Mussulmans had 
been a second time disturbed by his ijvals, and protected by 
Kutb ud din; and he was now exposed to a formidable attack 
from the r&jas of Guzer&t and Nagdr, supported by the Mdrs, 
a numerous hill-tribe near Ajmlr. Kutb ud din whs overpowered 
on this occasion, and had difficulty in making his way, covered 
with, wounds, to Ajmlr, where he remained shut up within the 
.w'allB. Reinforcements, however, were speedily sent from Ghazni ; 
the siege was raised, and, by the time he was sufficmrtly re- 
covered, tomoye.he was in a condition to retaliate on Bis late 
oonqu^rs. fie set put; for Guzerit, by the way of P411,* N&hSJ, 
and Siidhl. In the iastihamed district he fbund two great feudal 
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tones of GuzerAt, strongly posted on the mountain of A'bft, and 
in too great force to be left in his rear. He therefore entered the 
hills, reached, and carried their position, and having dispersed 
their army, proceeded to Anhalw&ra. He took and garrisoned r , 
that capital, and, after ravaging the province, returned again 
to Delhi. Next year he took L&linjer and C&lpi, forts in Bunddl- 
cand, and appears likewise to have gone against Bad&An, in what 
is now called Rdhilcand. 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle; and, 
oSaT^Mr ^ 11S vor y P e ™d, Kutb ud din was waited on by Mo- 
andBengni.’ hammed Bakhti^r Khilji , 16 who had already conquered 
part of Oudh and North Beh&r ; and who, on Bis return to his 
command, reduced the rest of BeMr and Bengal, taking Gour or 
Laknouti, the capital of the latter province . 17 

During these transactions Shahdb ud din was engaged in con- 
tests with the King of Kh&rizm (who had subverted the govern- 
ment of the Seljdks in Persia, and succeeded to their place as 
competitors with the Ghdris for the ascendancy in Central Asia ). 
He was between Tus and Serakhs, in Khor&s&n, when he heard 
a.d. 1202, of his brother’s death, and returned to Ghazni to take 
a.h. 609. possession of the throne. 

Ghiy&s ud din appears to have resumed his activity before his 
death, and to have been present in person in all the campaigns in 
Khor&sdn, except this last . 18 


Sfuihdb ud din (or Mohammed) Qkdri. 

As soon as he had arranged his internal government, Shah&b 
g— * ud din assembled an army, and proceeded to make a de- 
Kiijtrizia. cisive attack on Kharizm. He gained a great victory 
over the king of that country , 19 besieged him in his capital, and 
a.d. isos, S00T ! reduced ^him to such straits as to constrain him to 
a.* eoo. sue f or a id to the Khitan Tartars. By their assistance 
he so completely changed the face of affairs, that ShahAb ud din 
was obliged to burn his baggage and attempt to draw off towards 
his own territory '* He was so hard pressed on his retreat that 
he could not avoid an action, and received* such a defeat that 
it was with difficulty he made his way to Andkhd, halfway 

Bents Ghiyte ud din as merely retaking 


,f Ferishta, vol. i; p. 198. t 
■ ' *! Idtrod^jtion to Bird’s Hwory of Gu- 

n jp^vuignes, vol. ii. p. 265. Fe- 
’ i p; 186. D’Herbelot, article 

V ^ Tins account is incon* 

’ " iist^tiri^Feristta (p. 180), who repro- 


the name of king during tm last years of 
his life ; but is supported by D’Herbelat 
md De Guignes, wbp qbote resp^ctable 
Persian histories and ^ better, author 
ntg ^western affoir* then Ferishta *■ 
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between Balkh and Her&t. At Andkh<5 he made a stand, and 
only surrendered on condition of being allowed to depart on pay- 
ment Of a sum of money. 

The destruction of Shah&b ud din’s army, joined as it was, at 
first, to a report of his death, was signal for general ^bernon* 

• confUsion in a great part of his dominions. Ghctzni shut 411 IuiUa - 
her gates against him, though the governor, T&j ud din Eld6z, 2Q 
was one of his favourite slaves. Another of his chiefs went 
straight from the field of battle to Mult&n, and presenting him- 
self with a feigned commission from the king, occupied the 
place on his own behalf. The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 
from their mountains in the north of the Panjab, took Ldh6r, 
and filled the whole province with havoc and devastation. Kutb 
ud din remained faithful in India, as did Herdt and other 
western countries, where the governments were held by three 
nephews of the king. Shah&b ud din collected some adhe- 
rents, and first recovered Multan. He then received the sub- 
mission of Ghazni, and pardoned Eld6z. He afterwards made 
an attack on the Panj&b, in concert with Kutb ud din, and not 
only recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace 
the Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they 
had a very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
the infidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period. 21 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shah&b ud din set off on 
his return to his western provinces, where he had ordered subdued, 
a large army to be collected for another expedition to KMrizm. 
He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered 
his tent to be pitched close to the river, that he might ud din. 
enjoy the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situa- 
tion was observed by a band of Gakkars, ^ho had lost relations 
in the late war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. 
At midnight, when the rest of the campi was quiet, they swam 
the river to the spot where the king’s tent was pitched, and, enter- 
ing unopposed, despatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of Shdb&n, 602 % of the Hijra, 
ot March 14th> 1206. His body was conveyed, in mourn- A#D im 
ful pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazir and all AH - 602 * 

Ms principal nobles. It was met by Elddz, who unbuckled his 

[0t xttore probably Yalduz, as it is of the inaccessible regions, nowl^iabited 
spelt cm the com The printed text of by tha«J£jis and Tdris, may not have been 
Fer&hta has 'Ildegaa.— Ep.] v converted till this late period. • 

* It m not improbable that the people 
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dust on his head, and gave every sign of affUd$b& 
for the death of his benefactor. , 7.^ 

He left prodigious treasures, and was succeeded by Ms nephew 
Malim&d, * t 

The conquests of Shahdb ud din in India far surpassed those of 
Sultan Mabmtid, find might have surpassed them'in Persia, if the 
times bald been as favourable. Yet, though an enterprising soldier, 
he. had neither the prudence nor the general talents of that*, great 
prince, who was a discoverer as well as a conqueror, and whose 
attention was as much devoted to letters as to arms. Accordingly, 
the name of Mahm&d is Still one of the most celebrated in Asia, 
while that of Shah&b ud din is scarcely known*bey<*nd the coun- 
tries over which he ruled. 

At his death, Shahdb ud din held, in different degrees* of sub- 
Extent of* jection, the whole of Hindostan Proper, 23 except M&lwa 
and some contiguous districts. Sind and Bengal were 
* nditt - either entirely subdued, or in rapid course of reduction. 
Oh Guzerat he had no hold, except what is implied in the 
possession of the capital. Much of Hindostan was immediately 
under his officers, and the rest under .dependent or at least tribu- 
tary princes. The desert and Some of the mountains were left 
independent from neglect. 


Mahmud Ohdri. 


Though Mahmhd was proclaimed throughout the* whole of his 
a.d. 1206, uncle’B dominions, and his sovereignty acknowledged by 
A H * m ‘ all the officers under it, yet the kingdom broke, at once, 
into separate states, which werif scarcely, held together/ 
rianeiapiro. even name> by hi s general Supremacy. * ' : - 

Shah&b ud din, having no son, was fond of bringing up 
Turkish slaves, and *nany of his training .rose to great emi- 
nence. Three of these were in possession of extensive^ govero- 

* [Professor Wilson {Arimm Ant., p. 

441) remarks that the extant coins “ prove 
that the extension of Muhammadan con- 
duestin India w?s gradual and slow, and 
that it was the policy of the first con- 
querors, the princes of Ghdr, to conciliate 
the prejudices of their Indian subjects, 

, when, in contradiction to the precepts of 
teUm and still more to its .spirit, they 
’ ^aemd^ae symbols of the Hindd reli- 
uupjjpi their coins.” Thus we find 
i of diva and the mounted cavalier 


then Arabic letters are%, ' 
with one or other of the Indian 
types, until, at length, the purely Mussul- , 
man type becomes universal. The last 
specimen of the mixed type bc$$g* & 
Balban’s reign. "With the change of 1 

r aty to that of KHuji, the cqnduct of 
Muhammadan prmces towuds the ■ 
Hindis be^emorei^eh^l and crtt4l, M 
Mr. Thomas, howevW, (J®uwt. A 4 * 
vol. ix.), thinks that it wfta thfc 
course, m the Mu ^ 
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meats at the time of bi s deathOrKutb nd din, in In<ffii ; Eld<5z, at 
Ghaaral ; and Nfisir ad din Eubdcha in Multin and Sind. Each 
of t&eae three became really independent on their master’s dearth ; 
and as the subordinate principality of B$mi&n was held by a 
separate branch of his own .family, Mahmfid’s actual possession 
was confined to*Gh6r, with Herfit SfAdn, and the east o£> Rhorfi- 
sfin. . His capital was at Firfiz C6h. » * 

i Mabmfid, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Kutb ud din, to be held under him. He 
does not appear to have attempted to disturb Elddz in his 
possession (although two sons of the prince of B&mifin asserted 
the rights of t theif family, and for a time expelled Eld<5z from 
Ghazni) ; but on the death of Mahmfid, .which happened within 
five or sjx 83 years, there was a general civil war throughout all 
his dominions west of jbhe Indus, and those countries had not 
recovered their tranquillity when they were all subdued by the 
kings of’Kh&rizm. 

Ghazni was taken by those conquerors in A.D. 1215, and Firfiz 
C6h at an earlier period. Many accoqpts, indeed, represent 
Mahmud as having been killed on that occasion. 34 


23 a.d. 1208, A.H. 605 x(D© Guignes). 
A.D. 1210* a,h. 607 (Dorn). a.d. 1212, 
a.h. 609 (D’Herbelot). 

24 For particulars of Mahmud’s reign, 
and the subsequent confusions, see I/* 
Guignes ( Kkarizme ), D’Herbelot (art. 
Mahmoud), and thq history of the house 
of Gh<5r, in the Annotations on Professor 
Dorn’s History of the Afgh&n*. 

» The Ghdris appear to have recovered 
from this temporary extinction, for in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, less 
than 100 years, after the death of Chengiz 
Khdn, we find Mohammed Sto Ghdri 
defending Herdt against one of the suc- 


cessors of that conqueror (D’Ohson, vol. 
iv. p. 515, &c .) ; and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions 
Ghiyds ud din, son of Adz, (or Mdizz) ud 
din, as ruler of. Khordsdn, Gh<5r, and 
Ghirjistdn ; and in many places calls him 
and his father Oh&ris. Malfitedt Ti - 
milrij p. 145.) Princes of the same 
dynasty are mentioned in Price, vol. ii., 
who calls their family Kirit, or Gueret ; 
and all the names mentioned on those ■ 
occasions are found in a list of Kurt 
king** given by Professor Dorn (. Anno - 
tationi, p. 92), from Jdnabi, who says 
they are asserted to be of the Stir Alghdri. 
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KINGS OF DELHI TO THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TfMljB, 
AX). 1206 TO 1626 . 


Chapter i. 


SLAVE KINGS. 


Kutb ud din Eibak 


From the death of Shah&b ud din, India became an independent 
independence kingdom ; and after the disturbance occasioned by the 

of ndift. dissolution of his empire had subsided, it ceased to have 
any connexion with the countries beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb ud din, the founder of this new monarchy, 
progress of a affords a specimen of the history of the TtirkjL slaves 
TfirkUave. w h 0 rose to sovereignty throughout Asia, and who for 
a long time furnished a succession -of rulers to India. 

He was brought to Nishdptir in his infancy, and purchased by a 
wealthy person, who had him instructed in Persita and Arabic. 
On his death, Kutb was sold to a merchant, who presented him to 
‘ ShaMb ud din. He soon acquired his master’s favour, and was in 
command of a body of horse, when, in some border warfare with 
the Kh&rizmians, he was taken prisoner on an occasion in which 
his gallantry had been conspicuous. Being afterwards recaptured, 
he was received with* an increase of favour ; and by his subse- 
quent good conduct stood so high in his sovereign’s' estimation, 
that, after the defeat Of the B&ja of Ajmir, he was left in charge 
of all the new conquests. 

His master’s ‘subsequent successes were greatly promoted, as 
has been shown, by Kutb ud din’s ability in his new station; 
and in process of time the conduct of affairs in Hindostaa was 
almost entirely confided to his discretion. A natural manliness 
of chapter inherent fn the Tfirks gave to newly-raised oflicers 
of tlyR nation an estimation among the other great men which 
seldqp falls to the lot of the creatures of princes ; and Kutb ud 
din, instead of being an object of jealousy, seems to have; been 
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generally beloved for the frankness and generosity Of bis dispo- 
sition. 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he strengthened 
himself by family connexions with persons circumstanced like 
* himself. He married the daughter of Elddz ; he gave his sister 
in marriage to N&sir ud din KuMchaf ; # and he afterwards bestowed 
his daughter on Altamfeh, another rising slave) who* afterwards 
succeeded, to his throne. 

N&sir ud din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and 
held Sind of him*, under the supremacy of Mahrndd of Gh 6 r; but 
Elddz, with whom ambition had morq force than family ties, 
affected to treat India as if it were still a dependency of Ghazni, 
set out with an army to enforce his claim, and almost immediately 
gained possession of Ldhdr. He was soon after driven AD< 1206> 
Out by Kutb ud din, who followed up his success by the ^ H * m - 
capture of Ghazni. After being some time in possession, he was 
expelled in his turn by Elddz, and spent the rest of his life in the 
government of his own dominions, where he left a permanent re* 
putation as a just and virtuous ruler. He had only been A * 1210f 
four years on the throne, but his administration had been AH * 607 - 
known for the twenty years that he officiated as the representa- 
tive of Shahdb ud din. 

A'rdm. 

A'r&m, bis son, succeeded him. He showed no capacity, and 
was dethroned within a, twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, 
Altamish. 

Shams ud din Altamish . 

It is related of Altamish, probably after his elevation, that he 
was of a noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by his AtDi nu> 
envious brothers. Sult&n Shahib ud din, unwilling to A,H * C07 * 
pay the price demanded for him, allowed Kutb ud din as a favour 
to purchase him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed* through 
different stations, and was governor of'Beh&r at the time of 
his revolt. • He was invited to the throne by a party ; but a 
numerous body of Ttirki chiefs were opposed tcf hip,, and he did 
not gain possession without a battle. 

Elddz, inhis assumed superiority, gave him investiture un- 
asked } but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the King of 
KMrizm, ha made an attempt to establish 'himself in India. He 
penetrated to Tandsar, end had even made a party in Al&nrish’s 
court* when he was defeated, was taken prisoner, and 1215 , 
ended his days in confinement; ** 6U * 
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Altamish next marched against his wife’s unde, N&sir ud, din 
a.d. lsar, Kubdcha, who had asserted his independence in Sind ; 
flM - hut, although he displayed great activity and personal 
gallantly, he did not succeed in establishing his sovereignty. 1 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Kh&riz- 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, ahd Ndsir ud din 
had already been* engaged with bodies of their troops which had 
approached the Indus. 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which 
of the Mo changed the whole face of Asia. " Chengiz KMn, 
gntoumier originally a petty chief among the Moguls, having 
KhSSr subdued the three nations of Tartary, anjl swelled his 
bands with their united hordes, burst on the Mahometan king- 
doms with an army that never was equalled in numbers either 
before or since. . 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that 
has fallen on mankind since the deluge. They had no religion 
to te^ch, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute ; their only object 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they left was 
in the devastation of every country which they visited. The 
storm first fell on the Sultan of Khdrizm, who had drawn it on 
himself by the murder of Chenglz’s ambassadors. His armies 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid waste, and 
a great part of his subjects either massacred or reduced to 
slavery. He himself died of a broken heart, in an inaccessible 
retreat on an island in the Caspian, and his son and successor, 
Jel&l ud din, was driven into the eastern extremity of his do- 
minions. 

This prince defended his country gallantly to the last. He 
gained a victory near Candah&r, and another still farther to the 
east; but these successes did not even retard °his ruin. His last 
battle was on the Indus, where, after displaying the most obstinate 
valour, and witnessing the total destruction of his army, he swam 
A . B . mi, -the river with seven followers amidst a shower of 
*■“' ® 18- arrows from his enemies, whom he left in admiration, of 
his intrepidity* 

In the course of the night and next day he was joined, by .120 
rtmiuput kis soldiprs, and before many days were passed; 
taw fiST? he had assembled 4,000 horse. The Moguls threatening 

* Ferishta, in bis History of Sind, voL confusion regarding the Khiijls tSh&h 
. E p. 41l, make8 only one expedition ; in throws the whole into doubt, 
hii Qnerm: History, voL L p. 208, he * De Guignes, voh fL m 58, 58. 
wakes two?, but in the second there is a D’Herbelot, Ferjshta, VoL iv. p. 415. , 
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t<J cross the Indus, 8 he fled towards Delhi, and applied to 
Altamish for assistance, or at least for an asylum. Alta- 
mish sent a courteous answer, but was too prudent to draw 
> on birinaftlf the resentment of the Moguls ; Jel&l ud din, left 
to his own resources, formed an alliance with the Gakkars, drew 
together an anny by means of plunder, and at* length attacked 
NAsir ud din KuMcha, and forced him to take refuge in Multdn. 
After this he kept no measures with any one : he ravaged the 
country on the Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, 
perhaps, have maintained himself in the possession of *° 
it, if some hopes in Persia had not induced him to pass 
into Kirmdn. • * 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again 
established his power in that country, opposed them with vigour 
in a new invasion, and Vas killed at last in Mesopotamia, 4 ten 
years after his passage of the Indus® 

During his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul army 6 
came in pursuit of him, laid siege to Mult&n, and; being rebelled 
by N&sir ud din, continued their march to # Sind, which JeM.1 ud 
din had quitted. They conducted themselves with their usual 
barbarity throughout; and finding provisions scarce in their 
camp before they departed, they put to death 10,000 Indian pri- 
soners, when they would have been equally relieved by setting 
them free. 

After he was 'delivered from this succession of enemies, N£sir ud 
din was again invaded by Altamish, who this time was more suc- 
cessful than before. N&sir ud din was constrafned to retreat to 
Bakkar; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue his course to 
Sind, he was drowned with all his family, in a sudden squall on 

* [India thus just escape*! the storm of Moghulist&a *hnd Transoxiana ; Timur 
Moghul barbarism, which laid waste Cen- crushed the rebellious Amirs of the latter 
tral and Western Asia. Ohengiz KMn’s dynasty, then in its extreme decline ; and 
impure was divided at his death, a.h. 624, after affecting to be only minister to the 
among his four sons ; Jtijl (or rather hit descendant of Chaghatdi, himself seized 
son B&tti, at his father’s untimely death) the throne in a.d. 1870. See Erskine’s 
had Kipchtfk, i.e., the country north of Baber and Bumdyun, voL i.— E d.] 

the Aral and Caspian to the Black Sea ; 4 [His army was dissolved ana some 

Chaghatdi KMn had the country to the of his Turkmans engaged under the 
east of Kipchrik. i,e., Independent Tar- Seljuk Sult&n of Iconium ; and among 
. tary north of the Tibet mountains and these were the obscure fathers of the 
Hindfi&ush; Oot£i Khdn had the original Ottoman lin^ Othman seized Nicomedia 

country of the Meghuls, and fixed his seat in 1209. Bajazet was his great-grandson, 

at Karakorum, and this branch was at first and his , great-grandson was Mohammad 

: acknowledged as the head of the empire ; II., who took Constantinople. See Gibbon, 

Tfili Khtfh took .China. In Persia the ch. bdv. — E d.] 

descendants of Hfildkd Kh$a succeeded 4 D’Herbelot, art. Gelaleddir# 9 
in establishiiig a fifth dynast; , The king* 6 Ferishta says, under Chaghatrfi Khdn 
dom pf Chaghat& Waa at last divided into in person, but — probable detachment 
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a.». 1225, the'Indus, and the whole of the territory subject to him 
a,h. 022. submitted to the victor. 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have maintained 
its .independence from the time of Mohammed C&sim to that 
under discussion. It may perhaps have acknowledged the supe- 
riority of some of the intermediate dynasties during the interval, 
but the internal government was never out of the hands of the 
Stimera Rdjphts. 

In the same year with this expedition to Sind, Altamish 
marched against Bakhtiar Khiljl, who looked . on Beh&r and 
Bengal as his own conquest, and though hg professed obedi- 
ence to Kutb ud din (to whose daughter he . t^as married), 
openly disclaimed all dependence on his successor, Altamish was 
successful in this undertaking; he deprived Bakhtiar of Beh&r 
(the government of w T hich he conferred on his own son), and 
obliged him to hold Bengal under the crown of Delhi. BakhtiAr 
made a subsequent attempt to retrieve his losses, was defeated 
by the prince who governed Bch&r, and lost his life in the con- 
flict. 

Altamish was now occupied for upwards of six yearn in reduc- 
a.d. 1220, ing the part of Hindostan which had remained inde- 
a.£ ilia, 1 to pendent. He began by taking Rintambdr, which, though 
a.h. duo. so much i n the line of former conquests, had been pro- 
tected by its mountainous situation. He next took Mandti, a 
town of great extent and natural strength in Mttlwa; Gwdlidr, 
which had revolted, was next recovered; Bhilsa was likewise 
taken ; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujein, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of 
M&lwa. % 

All Hindostan, except some insulated portions, now acknow- 
stateot lodged the government of Delhi; but the obedience of 
Hmdmtau. different portions was in different degrees, from 
entire subjection to ‘Very imperfect dependence: and in this 
state, with various fluctuations, it remained till the end of the 
Mogul empire. r In a succession of strong reigns the subject 
country would greatly exceed the rest, and the princes, who 
retained the internal government of their territories, would be 
quite submissive and obedient in general politics: but tw.o or 
three jpfeak rulers wbuld again throw ail into contusion ; new 
prineds would start up, and the old ones would become unruly, 
till next vigorous monarch had almost to begin the conquest 
anew. ; 

: After these victories Altamish returned* to Delhi, 
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and died in April, 1236, as he was about to set out on 
a journey to Multan. • • sh»b »«2 >. 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghdad, the most authoritative recognition of a now 
government that could take place aipyng Mussulmans. 

His vazir was a man of great eminence, and hac^ been long 
in one of the highest employments under the Calif. The author 
of the “ JAmi ul HikAydt,” a very popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court. 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Ctitab Mindr, near 
Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamish. It is in the 
form of a miharet, with galleries ; the shaft is fluted in a manner 
peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest effect. It is 
242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, and is still, I 
believe, the highest colflmn in the world. Near it is an unfinished 
mosque, which for grandeur of design and elegance of execution 
is equal to anything in India. It is ascribed in an inscription to 
Shah&b ud din Gh<5ri. 


Rukn ud din. 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hindfts was at 
an end ; and the period which followed was occupied by a succes- 
sion of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally destitute of pre- 
sent interest and permanent effects. 

Rukn ud din, who succeeded his father, lavished his treasures 
on dancing-women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the govern- 
ment to his mother’; and her tyranny and cruelty soon drove all 
ranks into rebellion. He was deposed after a reign of seven 
months, and his sistev Rezia was raised to the throne in his place. 

Sultdna Rezia. # 

"Rezia B^gum,” says Ferishta, "was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions *.». mo, 
most severely will find in her no fault but that she was a h« v&tu«, 
woman.” 7 •. If not distinguished for literature, She ^ead the Koran 
correctly; and such was her talent for business, that Altamish, when 
absent on his southern campaigns, left her in charge of his govern- 
ment in preference to his sons. Her conduct on the . throne did 
not disappoint the expectations entertained of her. <$£ the two 
separate factions which had concurred in dethroning her brother, 
one was opposed to the elevation of the sult&na. The ,vazir of 
B r Briggs* Ferishta, toL i. p. 217. 
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the two last kings was at the head of the latter &ction, and they 
were strong enough to appear before Delhi, and to defeat an army 
that was coming to its relief But the queen’s arts were more 
effectual than her arms. She succeeded so well in sowing dissen- 
sions among her enemies, th^t the whole confederacy dissolved, 
and left the individuals composing it at her mercy. Some were 
f»ut to death, and others conciliated ; and in a short time quiet was 
perfectly restored. 

The internal administration of Rezia did not fall short of her 
political address. She appeared daily on her throne in the 
usual habit of a sultan , 8 gftve audience to all comers, reformed the 
abuses which had crept in under the last government, revised the 
laws, decided suits of importance, and evinced all the qualities of 
and weakness, a just and able sovereign. But her talents and virtues 
were insufficient to protect her from the effects of a single weak- 
ness. It was shown in the extraordinary marks of favour which 
she showered on her Master of the Horse ; who, to make her par- 
tiality more degrading, was an Abyssinian slave. It does not ap- 
pear that her fondness Was criminal, since the greatest breach of 
decorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian to lift 
her on her horse. It was, however, imprudent in the highest de- 
gree ; for, by raising her favourite to the office of Amir al Omari , 9 
which gave him rank over all other courtiers, she at once disgus- 
ted her nobility, and furnished them with a plausible ground for 
exciting a clamour against her. « 

The first who openly rebelled was a Ttirkl chief called Altfinia. 
Rebellion. The queen immediately marched against his fort of 
Batinda ; but her army mutinied, her favourite was killed in a tu- 
mult, and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned toAltfi- 
nia, as the safest hands in which she could be placed ; while her 
brother Behr&m was rajged to the vacant throng. 

Rezia, wheA force failed her, had again recourse to art; and she 
so far gained over Alttin/a, by the influence of love or of ambition, 
that he agreed to marry her, and to assert her rights against his 
former confederates. Aided by her new consort, the queen assem* 
bled an army, and advanced to Delhi ; and ii was not 
put to death, till after two bloody battles that she was made prisoner 
along with Her husband, and both were put to death* Her reign i 
lasted for /hree years and six months. . 0 f 

* “ Sbe discarded her female apparel meat.” (Sir H. Elliot’s 
and veil, wore a tunic and cap like a man, i p, 288.)— Ed.] / * 

puBlty audience, and rode on an * Literally, “ Commander «t>Com- 
elephant without any attempt at conceal* manders $ ” that is, 43k meraX*in*C$et ' • • 
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M6izz ud din Behrdm. 

The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, to 
rid himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, A . D . 1239t 
’ had raised him to the throne. Before he had attained * *• 637- 
his end, his dominions were invaded *by a body of Mo- SoStatoX 
guls, who penetrated to Ldh6r ; and the assemblage of Ru 'l 4b - 
troops which followed led to new plots and seditions, which 
ended in his imprisonment and death, after he had reigned two 
years and two months. 

. Aid ud din Masaud. 

The reign of the next sultan, a son of Rukn ud din, was a repe- 
tition of the same scenes, increased by the cruelty and A I) . 1241> 
licentiousness of the king, until, at the end of little ® 89 - 
more than two years, he was deposed and put to death. 

, The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls: the first through Tibet into Bengal,* Mognl 
the only one recorded from that quarter during the period irruptions, 
of authentic history ; and the other by a division of the *.». 1244, 
army of Mangd KMn into the north-western part of the 
kingdom. The first of these invasions was defeated by the local 
officers ; the second advanced no farther than Uch, on the joint 
rivers of the Panjdb to the south of Multan. 

* Ndsir ud din Mahmud. 

The twenty years’ reign of Ndsir ud din was full of distur- 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to k „ im> 
overturn the government. He was the grandson 10 of M- 644 - 
Altamish, had been imprisoned immediately after that prince’s 
death, and, though he had been for some time released and intrus- 
ted with a govemfnent, he retained the Retired* and studious 
habits of his youth. He reposed with entire confidence gm?*. ud 
on the conduct of his vasdr, whose name was Ghiy&s ud- 
din Balban. This minister was a Tfirki slave jf Alta- 
mish, and had been honoured by that monarch with the hand of one 
of his daughters, the aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger was now from the Moguls, who wore in pos- 
session of all the countries west of the Indus. To guard against 
. it,tBaIban formed the frontier provinces into one great* govem- 

*¥ [His father had died, while governor transcription of the original text of the 
, of Behtir and Bengal.— Ed.] •* TabaHt-i Ndsari, see Thomas, Chronicle 

* {For the history of this error, which of Paihdn King*, p. 121, Chenglz Khtfa 
appears to, have arisen from the mis- has been substituted for Jdjnagar.— E d.] 
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ment, at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir KMn, 
who, like himself, had been a slave. He then advised the king 
to proceed in person to the Panj&b. While in that "province he 
severely chastised the Gakkars, for their co-operation with the 
Moguls in their inroads, and. compelled the j&ghd&rs , 11 who had 
long negleoted their duty, to furnish their contingents with regu- 
larity. 

He next turned his arms against different Hindi! r&jas, whom 
a.d. 1247, the weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to 
Alamo , 10 revolt. In the first campaign he restored the royal 
a.h. wo. authority in thfe country on both sides of the Jumna, 
from opposite Delhi to Calinjer in Bund&cand ; and in the three 
following years he settled the hilly country of Mdw&t, extending 
from near Delhi to the Chambal, the neighbouring territory Of 
Rintantbdr, and the more remote one of «Chit 6 r. He afterwards 
took the strong fort of Narwar, in Bunddlcand, reduced Chand^ri, 
and recovered all the revolted part of Malwa. In an interval of 
these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the governor of tJch ; 
and during the same period, Shir KMn, governor of the Panj&b, 
not only kept the Moguls out of his province, but invaded their 
territory and took possession of Ghazni. 

During most of these operations the king accompanied the 
Removal of army, an d was the ostensible author of all its success. 

Baiban. jj e nevertheless began to feel uneasy in the secondary 
place which he really occupied, and was induced*by the insinu- 
ations of Imdd ud din, an artful courtier, who had risen by the 
favour of the vazlr, to remove that minister from his post, and to 
confer it on his secret accuser. 

All the vazlr’s immediate adherents we^e soon after displaced ; 
a.d. 1253, and the misgovernment which followed created exten- 
Dtewntouta sive discontents, and afforded a preljext to ten governors 
and B^Sl ie *‘ °f* provinces, who probably were in league with Ghiyds, 

restored. £ 0 un it e their troops, and address a remonstrance to the 
king, followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for 
the dismission Of the new minister. No mention was made of 
the displaced vazlr,but the object of the confederacy was obvious; 
and, as resistance would have been hopeless, the king recalled 
Ghiy&s ud din who thenceforth was the real head of the government. 

Im&h'Ud din now Raised a rebellion, in which he involved a. 
Arises , 1 relation of the king’s ; and although he was himself 
soon taken an< * P ut to death, yet a confederacy had 
a h. w. been formed, including the Hindi! r&ja of a place called 

t u Holders of land on military service. See page 81. 
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Satmir, and the king’s governor of Sind. This rebellion was not 
entirely quelled till the end of the second year. 

During the same time another Mogul attack on the Panj&b was 
repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken At) 1258j 
against the revqjted governor of Kyyah M&nikplir. A A H * m - 
more difficult task was to put down the inhabitants^ of M^wdt. 
The vazir went against them, and it was not without great exer- 
tion and some danger that he vanquished them in battle, and ulti- 
mately reduced their country. Ten thousand of the insurgents 
are said to have been slain. The fierce and turbulent moun- 
taineers of Mdwdt, though their frontier was within A W>1250> 
twenty-five miles of Delhi, were never entirely quieted A,H< ° 57, 
until the establishment of the British Government. 

The last event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador 
from Hfildkfi Klidn, 12 "grandson of Chengiz Khdn, and himself a 
very powerful monarch. Every exertion was made to give him 
an honourable reception, and the splendour of the court is de- 
scribed as worthy of the best days of the monarchy. Ar) . V2t]6i 
No other occurrence is recorded until the death of the 604 - 
king, in February 1266. 

Nasir ud din’s private life was that of a der^ise. He defrayed 
all his personal expenses by copying books : his faro was of the 
humblest description, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no female servant ; he had only one wife, and no concu- 
bines. He was an eminent patron of Persian literature. The 
"Tabak&ti N&siri,” a general history of Persia and India, which 
still retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and 
takes its name from him. 

An instance is tolj^bf his temper and courtesy. On showing 
one of the books he had transcribed to a nobleman of his court, 
the nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the king 
immediately corrected. When the nobleman was gone, he was 
observed to erase the corrections and restore the old reading ; and 
when asked his reason, he said he knew that the copy was right 
all the time, but thought it better to make the corrections than to 
hurt the feelings of a well-intentioned adviser. • 


Ohiyds ud din Balkan}* 


Balban,^being already in possession of fell the powers 
of king, found ho difficulty in assuming the title. 


* 


A.J). 1266, 
A.H. 664. 


18 [He was the son of Tfili KMn, and Khalifate, putting the last $halif to 

brother of Maagd Khtfn. He sacked death. —Ed.] 

Baghdad in a.d. 125S, and abolished the 18 Often called Balin by English writers. 
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He Had been brought up from infancy at tbe court of Alta- 
Baiban puw mish, and had taken an active part in all the intrigues 
and revolutions of the succeeding reigns. During the 
■u v <*. life of A1 tamish, he had entered into a covenant for 
mutual support with forty # of the king’s other slaves, most of 
whom had attained to high stations. Having gained his own 
object, he desired to put an end to a system which would have 
endangered the succession of his family. He therefore, on various 
• pretext^, made away with his surviving confederates (some of 
them his own near connexions by marriage), and he henceforth 
made it an invariable rule’to confer no office but on men of family. 
Htochraacter. So ostentatiously did he exercise his new policy, that he 
affected a repugnance even to ordinary intercourse with people of 
low origin. He also made it a rule to exclude Hindtis from all 
offices of trust. All his other acts partookeof the same contracted 
spirit. He established laws for the preservation of game round 
his capital ; and having exceeded in wine in his early life, he 
severely' punished even the moderate use of it after he had re- 
formed. In cases of rebellion, not satisfied with chastising the 
leaders, as had been usual, he extended capital punishment to the 
meanest of their vtssals and retainers Stories are told of his in- 
flexible justice ; but they consist in publicly whipping governors 
of provinces, and sometimes having them beaten to death in his 
presence. 

This narrow-minded and selfish tyrant was raised, by circum- 
stances, to the appearance of a liberal and enlightened monarch. 
The horrors of the Mogul invasion drove men of eminence 
from the countries to which it extended; and Balban’s being 
the only Mahometan government that w«js not subverted, his 
court was filled with illustrious exiles of that religion. He used 
to boast that no less than fifteen sovereign princes had been de-. 
pendent on his hospitality : he gave the names" of their territories 
to the streets which they inhabited, and his capital long preserved 
those memorials of Rfim, Gh 6 r, KMrizm, Baghdad, and other 
kingdoms. „ 

The number of literary fugitives was naturally still more con-'’ 
siderable ; and as the king’s eldest son, Prince Mohammed, was a: 
young man of the greatest accomplishments, his palace was the 
resort of 9 II the famous authors of that age. The chjof, ani^ng' 
jnany names well known in Persian literature, was the |%t 
Amir Khusrou, on the possession of whose society thewpjance" 

■ was congratulated by SAdi, 14 who sent him a copy of ids. %ro*ks, 

M The celebrated moral poet ; perhaps the beet author Persia ever produced. \ 
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and regretted that his extreme old age prevented his accepting an 
invitation to Delhi Balban himself had a turn for pomp and 
magnificence, so that his court was surrounded by an external 
splendour which blinded strangers to its real character. 

He was disturbed by Hindli insurrections on the banks of the 
Jumna and Gauges, as well as in tH£ mountains of Jiid AD im 
and Mdw&t. They . were created by banditti' for the m - 
Sake of plunder : and here his exterminating system, backed by 
the erection of garrisons and other prudent precautions, seems 
to have operated effectually. In Mdwdt he is said to have put 
100,000 persons to the sword, but he .also cut down the forest 
over a great.extent of country ; and from that time it afforded 
support to the husbandman, instead of an asylum to the 
robber. 

His only serious rgbellion was in Bengal. The governor, 
Tughral, having made a successful expedition against Reroitof 
J&jnagar beyond the river Megna, 18 had refused to send Benga1, 
any portion of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the 
title of king. He totally defeated the first army sent A „ 1279i 
against him, on which the king hanged the unsuc- A H #T8 - 
cessful general. Another army having been Touted in spite of 
this severity, he at length moved in person to put down the 
rebellion. He acted on this occasion with the vigour and 
ability in which he never was deficient : he set out without 
waiting till tjje end of the periodical rains, marched straight to 
Shnargong 16 (or Sundergong), then capital of the eastern district 
of Bengal, and struck such terror into the rebel, that he evacuated 
the open country, and withdrew, with a strong body of troops, 
into the forests. His nfctreat was discovered by one of the king’s 
chiefs, who *came unexpectedly on the camp, and, though at the 
head of only forty men, took the desperate resolution of entering 
it in. open day. His small troop advanced without attracting 
observation till they reached Tughral’s tcpt, when they rushed on 
with loud shouts. Tughral and those around him fled with pre- 
cipitation, imagining the whole of the roya^ army was upon 
them : the panic spread to the troops — the whole* dispersed in 
confusion ; and Tughral himself was overtaken and slain as he 
was endeavouring to swim his horse over a river, on bis flight to- 
wards JSjnagar. * .. 

Tipperah. (Hamilton’s Jffirn* p. 274,) 

doiian, rol i p, X7S.) Jdjnagar has been 16 It has since been swept away by the 

taken for Jdjpfor in Cattack, which never Ganges. (Buchanan, quoted by Hamil* 
was the head place of a district, (See ton, Hindostan, voL L p. 187.) 9 
Mfi, Stuffing, Astatic JtoeawAes, vol xr. 
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The king punished this rebellion with more than his usual 
Suppressed severity, and was only prevented going on with his 
executions, after he had returned to his capital, by the interces- 
sion of the CAzis, Muftis, and other learned and venerable men. 

Not long after this he had the misfortune to lose his eldest 
Mogul son, a calamity t9 *his plople no less than to himself, 
irruption. The prince's death was worthy of the high character he 
•had acquired. An army of Moguls belonging to Arghun KhAn,” 
then king of Persia, had invaded the PanjAb ; and Prince 
Mohammed, who was governor of the province, hastened 
thither from the capital, ^where he had gone to meet his father. 
He defeated the invaders, and had recovered all the country they 
had overrun, when a fresh army arrived of chosen *troops under 
a celebrated general named Timfir Kb An. A sanguinary conflict 
victory took place, and the prince gained a complete victory ; 

tbehelr but was killed by a body of the enemy, who had 

apparent, kept together during the pursuit. Amir Khusrou, the 
poet, his constant companion, was taken prisoner on the same 
occasion. 18 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, and 
touched the heart even of Balban. That monarch had now 
reached his eightieth year, and was fast sinking under the afflic- 
tion that had fallen on him, when he summoned his second son, 
Bakarra KhAn, 19 to attend him on his deathbed. His son, finding 
him in less immediate danger than he expected, returned without 
leave to his province of Bengal; and Balban ‘was so much 
offended that he sent for Kei Khusrou, the son of Prince 
Mohammed, and immediately declared him his heir. Soon after 
Death of this act the king died. The ministers, desirous of 
auhan. averting a civil war, proclaimed'- Kei KohAd, the son 
of Bakarra KhAn, and restored Khusrou to his father’s govera- 
' ment of MultAn, <« • 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this ar- 
a.d. mo, rangement, arid Kei Kobad mounted the throne without 
a.b. 685. opposition. 

C 

* M6izz ud din Kei Kobdd. 

The ne\£ king, who was in his eighteenth year at his acces- 
. A.n. i 28 e, 810n > g ave way* without restraint, to the pleasures 

A.H. eaa .-natural to his age. He was encouraged in his vices jby 

lt [The grandson of Htilrfkft Khdn. — celebrated elegy on the prince’s death. 
■BaJ „/ Sir 0. OuBeby’a Biog. , , , 

14 He# was kept a prisoner in Balkh 19 [More properly Eaghrtf Khdn j he 
for two. years. He afterwards wrote a was also called N&dr hd din. —E d.] 
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his vazdr, NizAm ud din, who entertained hopes of securing the 
crown for himself. As Kei Khusrou stood immediately 
in the way of his design, he took advantage of some «f uSwir. 
imprudence on his part to render him an object of jealousy to 
the king; and being thus secure of impunity, he procured his 
assassination. By similar arts he 'brought about the death or 
disgrace of all the ministers who were not his oWn creatures ; and 
as his wife’s ascendancy was as great in the harem as his was in* 
the court, he held the king entirely cut off from all knowledge but 
what he thought proper to impart. 

Many Mogul adventurers had, at this time, taken service at 
Delhi: it was a» object to Niz&m ud din to alienate M«M»oreof 
these useful auxiliaries from the king; and he worked 
on that prince’s fears by pretending a correspondence between 
them and their hostile countrymen, until he induced t him to 
invite their chiefs to a banquet, and put them treacherously to 
death. 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by the 
approach of the king’s father, Bakarra KhAn, who, hear- 
ing of the state of affairs, marched with an army to look h« father, 
after the interests of his family. The vazir easily prevailed on 
the king to move out to oppose him ; but when the armies drew 
near, Bakarra Khdn appealed so strongly to his son’s affections 
that the minister could no longer prevent an interview. He en- 
deavoured to frustrate the effects of it by imposing many humiliat- 
ing ceremonies on Bakarra KMn, to all which that prince submit- 
ted ; until, after repeated obeisances, he found the king remaining 
unmoved on his throne, when, shocked by this unnatural behaviour, 
he burst into tears. TJiis sight overpowered all the king’s resolu- 
tions : he leaped from his throne, and ran to throw himself at 
his father’s feet; and, the father hastening to prevent him, he fell 
on Ms neck, and tlley remained for some rflinutes waeping in each 
other's arms, while the whole court was^tlmost as much affected 
as themselves. When the first transport Was over, Kei Kob&d 
seated his father on the throne, and showed ljim every mark of 
love and reverence. 40 All thoughts of war were new at an end ; 
but, aft®* 1 repeated interviews, Bakarra Kh&n found that the vazfr’s 
vigilance, and his power over the enfeebled mind of the king, ren- 
dered it impossible to subvert his authority by peaceful means ; 

, * [Amir Khusrau has taken this his* analysis of it see Joum. At. Soc. Bengal 
tory as the subject ofhis poem, the Kirdn I860 .— Ed.] « 

Sa'dain, in 4,000 couf»lets. For an 
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and being unwilling, or unable, to resort to force, he returned to 
Bengal, and left his son to his fate. 

Kei KoMd plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery, and to 
such excess that, at that early age, he entirely broke lus. con* 
stitution, and brought on an attack; of palsy. Being now driven 
on reflection, he perceived *all the dangers of his situation; 
and, unable* to rid’ himself of his minister by honourable means, he 
^Hunter of had recourse to the lessons with which he had been made 
**“ vazir - familiar, and succeeded, before Jong, in taking him off by 
poison. 

. The removal of this predominating influence served only to let 
loose a number of other enemies, all eager to seize pn the power- 
which the king was unable himself to retain. 

The ascendancy of the slaves about the court had been destroyed 
by the policy of Balban, and the contest was now between the 
principal military leaders ; and as the' native Indians were not yet 
of sufficient importance to form a party, the only competitors were 
the Tartar chiefs and those of the old kingdom of Ghazni or Gh6r. 
The Khiljis seem, from* the ability of their chief, or some advan- 
tage of their own, to have been at the head of the latter class : 
rh ejrtn gda- they prevailed over the Tartars, and Jelffll ud din Khilji 
putto death, was raised to the throne, after the way had been opened 
1 h. 687?' for him by the assassination of Kei KoMd. 21 


HOUSE OF KHILJI. 


CHAPTER IL*. 

Jeldl ud din Khilji } 

Jel&l ud DfN was seventy years of ageVhen he came 
to the government. „ • * 

* Ferishta calls the competitors of the 
Khiljis* Mogul * ; * but it is impossible to 
believe in the ascendancy of that tribe* 
any more than ifi the disappearance of 
the Turks, at so early a period. The pre- 


A.D. 1288, 
a.a.087. 

r * 


* PThe original has atrdk * Tdrks/ 
Wioi&ly translated “Moguls.” ZM uddin 
Barnf (p. 171) expressly says mat it was 
* a contest between the Turk and non-Turk 
natty, the latter being headed by the 
Khmtt. He adds, that “ from the day of 
tb&afe*tll of Kai KoMd the kingdom pass- 
id from the house ofthe Turks.”— Ed.] 

' ’ • > *C 


tender set up by the Tartars wgtymane- 
over, the son of Kei KoMd, a natural 
object of choice. to them for his T&rkf 
descent, but of aversion to the Moguls for 
his father** massacre of their chia&^ . 

The succession of kings ofDdhi which 
commenced with Kutb ud|H|*, so|ne 
tonsiderMw & contmuati^^f theline of 

those prince^ 

or two others, in a dytoito to wh^ the* 
give the nafoe of Sitfeabf the Su& 

tan* of Qbdr ” ~ ‘ ^ 

1 For th© 
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Hi aflbcfeti extreme Regret at having Ms Mgb office forced on 
Mm, end professed the utmost respect and attachment for the 
memory of Ghiy£s ud din. He overacted humility so far as to 
tefaae to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at 
Ms usual station' in the court instead of occupying the throne. 
But lie kept the* infant son 2 of the late king in custody, and put 
Mm to death as soon as he felt strong enough for such a measure. % 
• If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, which 
is not improbable, we should be inclined to acquit him imago™™- 
0f hypocrisy in all his former professions; for, during widin. 
fhe rest of his reign, his lenity to his* enemies, both open and 
gecret, was carriecf even to a fault ; and he continued to retain 
the simplicity of his manners, and to associate with his old friends, 
On the same footing of familiarity that he did when a private 
man. He had frequent paries of those friends, together with 
men eminent for wit or literature; and, on those occasions, he 
carried conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan law, 
though never beyond those of sobriety. 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency. Malik Jahjfi, 
a nephew of Ghiyis ud din, rebelled against him in his govern- 
ment of Karrah, and was joined by all the adherents of the 
house of Balban. They were soon strong enough to march to 
Delhi, but were defeated by the king’s second son, Arkalli 
KMn; and all the chiefs, including Malik Jahjti, were made 
prisoners. 

The king .immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
Jahjti to MuMn, where he allowed him a liberal establishment 
for the rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magna- 
nimity towards a bojjiy of chiefs of liis own tribe, who were 
detected in a plot against his life. Unfortunately, he did not- 
confine his lenity % to personal injuries, tyit allowed so general 
an impunity to offenders, that the whole frame of the* government 
became relaxed ; governors withheld tlilii*tribute, neglected their 
duty,* aud abused their power; the roads and highways were 
infested by robbers, and bands of plunderers andtinsurgents inter- 
rupted the communication between different parts of the kingdom. 

into M&lwa, to quell an insurrection of a 
* " ' He was successful in the main; yet from 

* - 


ii., note near the end of the 
*** — ^ 1 ISuh) igh Tfoks by decent, they 
; among the Af- 

ittheyhad almost beeonoe I den- 



or at 


least with their Tdrkl brethren, and would 
be more civilized than the generality of 
Afg han mountaineers. 

* [The other party had tried to raise 
him to the throne, under the name of 
Shams ud din. — JE p.J * 

a c ■ \ 
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jLd. ims, bis aversion to shed blood, coml^ned with the feebleness 
** mh of age, he hesitated to attack the principal fortresses of 
Able rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt incomplete. He 
showed more vigour soon after, on ah invasion of the Punj&b by 
a numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged. in person, and 
■totally defeated. With characteristic' moderation, he granted peace 
to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the wreck of their army t» 
retire unm olested. Three thousand Moguls on this occasion joined 
his standard, and soon after embraced the Mahometan religion. A 
place in the suburbs of Delhi, still called Moghulphr, was assigned 
for their residence. • 

In the next year he made another march to MAlwa, which was 
*.». i 29 s, as inconclusive as the first. His own weakness, bow- 

a.h. G 92. ever> began at this time to be made up for by the 

vigour of • energy of his nephew, A14 ud din, governor of Karrah, 
a man of vigour and ability, quite exempt from all the 
nephew. scruples which sometimes obstructed his uncle’s success. 
Having obtained permission to act against the insurgents in Bun- 
ddlcand and the east of MAlwa, he not only restrained their tur- 
bulence, but took several forts, which had before been left to 
dependent princes, and gained such a booty as enabled him to 
make considerable additions to his anfoy. The king received the 
' intelligence of his success with great satisfaction ; and although 
his favourite wife endeavoured to put him on his guard against 
the ambition of Aid ud din, he gave him the government of Oudh, 
in addition to that which he before possessed, and allowed him to 
assemble an army, and to entertain many of the old adherents of 
the Balban family. 

AM, ud din’s first employment of his f&rce justified his uncle’s 
•taTMtonof* con ^^ ence > an d opened a new era in the history of India. 
tSwDeckaji. He resolved to attempt the hitherto untried adventure 
a.hL 098.’ of an invasion of the Deckan and setting out with 8,000 ■ 
chosen horse from Kaj^ al, made his way through the extensive 
forests that still fill the space between that place and Ber£r; 
threw the princes whose country he* was approaching off their 
guard, by pretending to have left his unde in disgust; and, 
having thus reached E'lichpdr, he turned to the west, and pro- 
ceeded, byrapid marches, to Dedgiri, the main object of his expe- 
dition. Dedgiri (now^DoulatAbAd) was the capital of TMnided, A 
prince of so great power that the Mahometan? looked ori him as 
King of the Deckan, and who, in fact, was jRdja ofMalMfcr&htra, p| 

; .tb& country of the Marattas. 
ft^was probably owing to the 
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and their deeming it dishonourable to attack each other without 
warning, that the Mussulman invaders so often found them un- 
prepared for defence. Their example seems to have infected the 
other Hindti chiefs, for, on this occasion, the rdja was in all the 
. security of profound peace. He had no troops about him, and 
his wife and sdn had gone dUt of the city to a neighbouring tem- 
ple. In the consternation which ensued, BdmdeS preserved 
3 presence of mind sufficient to assemble a body of 3,000 or 4,000 
(citizens and domestics. With these he made head against the 
enemy, and afforded some little time for defensive arrangements. 
• He was obliged to give way before long, and retired into the 
strong hill-fort close to the city, into which some provisions had 
hastily been thrown. The town was taken without resistance, 
and was given up to pillage. The merchants were tortured to 
make them disclose their treasures (the first instance mentioned 
in Mussulman history of this species of barbarity) ; and forty 
elephants, with, some thousand horses of the rdja, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Meanwhile the fort w$s invested ; and 
AM ud din having given out that his army was only the advanced 
guard of the king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render 
all opposition unavailing, the rdja became impatient to come to 
terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourable to the 
invaders, when his son, who had escaped being shut up with his 
father, returned at the head of an army, suddenly assembled, but 
far exceeding .that of the Mussulmans in numbers. Trusting to 
this superiority, he disregarded the remonstrances of his father, 
and attacked Aid ud din. The result would h|ive gone hard with 
the invader, if a small body of troops which he had left to observe 
the garrison had not^portunely fallen on thc.enemy, and, being 
taken for the expected main army under the king, created a con- 
fusion which could not be retrieved. After this victory Aid ud 
din raised his demands ; t and as the rdja Expected reinforcements 
from his allies, the affair might have” b^en prolonged more than 
was safe for Aid ud din, had not the garrison unexpectedly dis- 
covered that, in the hurry of victualling the /ort, sacks of salt 
had been taken by mistake instead of sacks of grain, and con- 
sequently that , their provisions were already nearly exhausted. 
This discovery made the rdja more compliant: he agretd 8n b m)W ) 0a 
to, ain imrqy&ise payment in money and jewels, besides 
the eesSion of E'lichpiir and its dependencies ; after which Aid ud 
,din draw off, through Kbdnddsh into Mdlwa. 

’ , Aid trd din's march to Dedgiri was about 700 miles, groat part 
the AduataiaB'* and forests of the ^dhya range, 
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which so completely separates Hindostan from the Deckan. The 
harrow and intricate paths, the want of Applies, and the danger 
of exposure to the arrows of the mountaineers, made the passage 
. difficult for a small force, and impossible for a large one; while # 
the entry into so great and populous a country as the Deckan, 
with no more than 8,000 men, seemed an dct of Rashness rather 
than of courage* 

To have surmounted these dangers, and obviated, by exploring a 
new route, the increased difficulty of returning by the same, give a 
high impression of the military talents of Aid ud din. The pretext he 
used on his advance, that he was on his way to enter the service of 
theHmddrdja of Rdjamandri,showshow much religions distinctions 
were weakened since the settlement of the Mahometans in India. 

This expedition had been undertaken without leave ; and as 
Hi* • all communication had been cutoff while it continued, 
HtoSte Jeldl ud din remained in suspense and anxiety, both as 
to the fate and the designs of his nephew ; and when he heard 
that he was on, his return, loaded with treasures and covered 


with glory, he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. The 
more sagacious of his advisers took a different view of the matter; 
and, seeing fresh proofs of the daring spirit of A1& ud din, as 
well as of the resources at his disposal, they advised the king to 
adopt such measures of precaution as, without showing distrust, 
should prevent his assembling another army when the present 
should have dispersed to lay up their spoils. # The generous 
Jemper of the king led him to disregard all these admonitions, 
and laid him opep to the insidious designs of AM ud din, who 
|pw affected alarm from the cabals of his enemies, and fear of 
the king’s displeasure for his unauthorize^expeditiOn. He sent 
his brother, Alaf KMn, 8 as crafty an intriguer as himself, and 


remarkable for his insinuating address, to deprecate his uncle’s 
resentment, and induce him to meet AMud din in such a manner 
as, under pretence of affording security to his nephew, Should, in 
feet, leave none to himself. By degrees, he yas persuaded to 
move with his army towards KarraK, then to advance with a 
email escort, 'and at last to cross the Ganges almost alone. AM 
i*d din fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting 
him on th& cheek, and reproaching him with having distrusted 
an jtincle.who had brought him up from his infancy^ tod Joyed 
Hii| Mtrter than his own sons, when AMuS din xn*d ^' % signal 
to assassins posted for the purpose, who rushed forward 
and stabbed the king to the. heart. His heetd wajs stuck* 

. * [2U ' " ' ;; 
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<m a spear, and carriedp.loft through the camp and the A.D. 1295 , 
citjrj Ferishta shows a natural pleasure in relating* 
the calamities 'which pursued the subordinate actors Karna * au17 * 
in this horrid, tragedy to their graves; but that retribution 
affords little satisfactipn while we cpptinue to witness the unin- 
terrupted prosperity of the parricide in whom the whole of this 
detestable act of perfidy had its rise. 

* As Jel&l ud din had reigned upwards of seven years, he must 
have been more than seventy-seven when he was killed. 

A singular incident occurred in this reign, whitjh shows the 
credulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remark- 8ilk{fular in- 
able for superstition, A dervise named Sidi Moula, 
a native of Persia, who had travelled through many inju * tice * 
countries, and was acquainted with' most men of eminence in 
his day, arrived at Delhi, and instituted a school and an alms- 
house, where travellers, religious mendicants and persons of all 
descriptions were entertained at his expense. He lived on rice 
alone, and had neither wife nor "slaves of either sex, yet his 
expenses were such as would have exceeded the means of the 
wealthiest nobleman. Besides his profuse dispensation of 
charity, he entertained the great men with splendour at his 
house, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three 
thousand pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. 
Although he held some peculiar opinions, and among others 
never attended public worship, yet his piety remained unques- 
tioned; and even among the suspicions to which his conduct 
gave birth, the cry of heresy was never raised against him. 
The first surmise regarding him was that he possessed th# 
philosopher’s stone ; next took a more dangerous form, and 
represented him as aiming at the crown ; 4 and tjiis at last 
appeared in the definite shape of an a^pusation that he had 
prepared ^ssassins to make away with the king, and had 10,000 
of hfi# votaries ready to profit by the conftision. The mysterious 
nature of the danger seems < to have frightened the king out of 
his natural moderation. On the accusation ftf an alleged ac- 
complice he apprehended Sidi Moula and his most* considerable 
a^&d[ates ; Ind, being Unable to convict them on evidence 
of one suspected witness, he ordered a large fire to be made on a 
plain before the town, to allow them to 'prove their kmocenoe 
by iin ordeal which they probabiy had appealed to. When the 
tune came, the minist ers raised their voices against the pro-. 

fiStt Mv'dfe .Band aayathat he waa - been snpplanted fa tifc egwrt by the 
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ceedmg, as equally opposed to Mahometan law and to natural 
reason; %nd the king, giving way to their remonstrances, 
ordered the accused persons to be kept in confinement. As 
they were leading them awaj^ to prison, some kalandars (a sort 
of religious mendicants), countenanced if not instigated by the 
king, fell on Sidi Moula, and put him to death in the royal 
presence. With his last breath he protested his innocence, 
and. denounced the curse that impended over his oppressor. 
JeUl ud din was greatly troubled at the moment : a dark whirl- 
wind which happened just then to arise increased the general 
horror ; and the death of the king’s eldest son, which took place 
soon after, together with a failure of the rains and a ftimine which 
followed, as well as the awful termination of the monarch’s own 
life, and the exclusion of his immediate family from the throne, 
Were asdribed to the Divine vengeance foi^his act of impiety and 
injustice. 

Aid ud din . 

When the accounts* of the late king’s death reached Delhi, 
a.d. 129^, his widow made a feeble attempt to set up her own 
a.h. 695. son> an infant, in his place : on the approach of AM ud 
din she fled to MulMn, where the only other surviving son 
of JeMl ud din was governor; but the whole family were in- 
veigled from this asylum by means of a fallacious promise, when 
the two princes were put to death and the queen imprisoned. 

AM ud din studiously endeavoured to recover the goodwill 
of his people, by his just exercise of the power he had obtained 
by so many atrocities. He was liberal in bestowing wealth 
and honours, and was profuse in gifts as V^ell as in shows and 
magnificence : but as in the midst of his course of conciliation he 
could not refrain from |cts of rapacity, and never repressed his 
arbitrary temper, he was only partially successful in his attempts 
to gain popularity; and* although his reign was long and glorious, 
he was always disturbed by conspiracies and rebellions, and dis- 
quieted by suspicions even of his own iamily and of those most 
trusted by him. 

His first great undertaking was an expedition to Guzer&t. 
a.* rm, Snahdb ud din’s garrison had long been withdrawn, and 
rifla had ifeeovered his independence. She present 
con q Ue at was final Alaf KMn, the king’s, brother, and;* 
hisvuzir, Nusrat KMn, who were at the head of the army, almost 
immediately took possession of the province ; the rfija - to 
: Baghtaa* ^e qearest part of the Deckan. , 
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A haTsh Attempt to compel the troops, to give up their plunder, 
while on their return towards Delhi, brought on a dangerous 
mutiny, in which the vazir’s brother and the king's nephew lost 
# their lives. It was at last' quelled, and many of the mutineers 
were killed f the survivors took refuge with the r&ja of Rintam- 
bdr. Their families, including the women and cliildren, were 
massacred by the king's order. The fugitives themselves, who 
appear to have been Mogul converts (always ttie chief actors in 
scenes of turbulence in those days), were put to death when Rin- 
tamtxSr was taken. 6 

During the preceding year an incursion of the Moguls into the 
Panjdb had been rSpulsed with loss, and‘another, equally Mogul 
. unsuccessful, took place about this time. It was followed inoxlTBivm - 
up by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conquest 
as well as plunder • The commander was Kutlugh. Khan, whom 
Ferishta describes as the son of Dadd Kh&n, king of’Transoxiana. 
He marched straight to Delhi, the Indian army which had Various in- 
been sent to oppose him retreating as he advanced, and the £?£ag^ 

, whole population of the surrounding country flying to the capital. 

So -great was the crowd of fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted ; the provisions were almost 
immediately consumed, and in a few days famine was added to 
the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants. 

A1& ud din was forced in these circumstances to give up hiS 
intention of deplining an action. He moved out at the head of 

8 The Emperor Briber, who, though a The commander of the last expedition 
Tftrk, was himself descended by the mo- is called Chdldl Khrin by Ferishta ; and 
ther’s side from Mogul ancestors, gives Touldai Khrin wdb one of the officers of 
the following account of the Moguls in his Ghrizrin Khrin, then king of Persia. (Price, 
service: — “The horde of Moluls have vol. ii. p. 605.) The most conspicuous 
uniformly been the authors qf4ve ry kind general of the same monarch was Kut- 
of mischief and devastation : down to the lugh Shrih, who was at Herrit in this year, 
present time they have five times rebelled a.t>. 1297 (Price, vol: ii. p. 616, and De 
against me.” (Erskine’s Bdber t p. 69.) Guignes, v^J. iii. p. 270), and might pos- 

• At least eleven of these invasions are sibly have led an expedition to India, 
mentioned by Ferishta, not one of which though circumstances make it improbable, 
is noticed by De Guignes, D’Herbelot, or Opposed tb this coincidence of names, 
Price, in their accounts of the Mogul which would lead us to suppose these 
transactions ; and although there, is a invasions to have been made by the Mo- 
long lit in D’Ohson (vol. iv. p. 559), yet guls of Persia, is^the positive assertion 
they are all given on the authority of of Ferishta, that they and all the subse- 
Ferishta. quent inroads originated in Driftd Khrin 

. It is not improbable that the cruel ra- [Dawri Khrin], king of Transoxiana, who, 
vagea by which they were marked may by his account, was the fatlfcr of Kutlugh 
have led the Indian historians to overrate Khrin. Drift'd Khrin is evidently the Doizi 
the importanocnof the ordinary inoursions ; or Davat Khrin mentioned bj*De Guignes 
but some instances, especially in the (vol iii. p. 311, and note) as king of 
present one, the silence of the. European Transoxiana ; and Kutlugh is so common 
writers may perhaps be ascribed to the a Mogul name, that two persons may very 
imperfect, information they possessed re- probably have borne it at the same time, 
speeting Mogul affairs in the east of Persia There does not, therefore, seem to be any 
and ih Trrinsoxiaaa. #\ ground for doubting Fgrishta’s account 
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all .the troops he could collect; and Ferishta alleges - that the 
ifember of men assembled on both sides exceeded all that ever 
appeared in one place in India up to the time when he wrote. 

This most important contest was gained by AM ud din, . 
Their defeat t d mosfc entirely from the skill displayed by Yafar Kh&n, 
* uwht who was before the most distinguished of his generals. 
But the great services of that gallant chief had already rendered 
him an object of jealousy to AM ud din, and no less to Alaf 
KIMn, who purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit; 
and the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon 
him, and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after a resistance 
worthy of his former exploits. • * • 

About a year after this deliverance, AM ud din despatched an 
■».». 1290, ' army, under his brother -and the vazlr, to reduce the 
tia.m. . hill-fort of Rintambdr . 7 They took a place called 
JMyin, not far from Rintambdr, and proceeded to lay siege to 
that fortress. In the commencement of the operations the 
vazir was killed by a stone from an engine; and the garrison, 
making a sally, compelled the besiegers to fall back on JMyin, 
and wait for reinforcements from Delhi. AM ud din, on thin, 
Dedgwof determined to prosecute the siege in person, and had 
made some progress on his march, when he had nearly 
fallen a victim to a crime of which he had himself set the 
example. His nephew, Prince Soleimdn, who held one of the 
highest offices in the state, reflecting on the resemblance be- 
tween his own situation and that from which the present king 
had risen to the throne, was led to think that a similar attempt 
on his part might be attended with equal success. A favour- 
h« attempt* able opportunity soon presenteokjtself, when the king 
tkeBng. was hunting at a distance from the camp, and was 
left with only two or t three attendants, in ^consequence of the 
occupations 'of the chase. At this moment, Soleim&n ap- 
proached him' with some of the newly-converted Moguls; and, 
before *he had any suspicion of their purpose, they discharged 
their arrows at him, with such effect' that he fell senseless on - 
Hie ground.* SoleirrMn, conceiving that bis object was accom- 
plished, galloped directly to the camp; announced the king's 
death and 1 his own accession, and directed himself to he fbr^ 
mally proclaimed. While he was seated on his throne, and. 
receiving the homage of the great officers, AM ud dftfdiKna 
gradually to himself j anc^ after his wounds were fcuhd up, 

appear when tbfe piece end defended by the kh>g'#.belld’«/l : . 
^I^^BwM^ieMegedby'^ troopftin a^.125S(> 
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determined to proceed to join his brother at Jhdyin. He was 
dissuaded from this, by one of his officers, who advised him not 
to give his nephew time to establish his authority, but to show 
, himself to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason to distrust. 
AM. ud din saw the wisdom of his advice, and mounting his 
horse, wounded &s he was, he proceeded towards the camp. He 
met some foraging-parties on his way, by which his retinue 
was increased to about 500 horse. With this escort he pre- 
sented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp, and 
displayed the white umbrella, which was then the sign of sove- 
reignty. He was no sooner perceived than the whole army 
flocked to join him ; and the usurper, finding himself Hi „ f4ilnre 
left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for ■ luul doath - 
safety in a precipitate flight. # He was overtaken, and his head 
brought to the king, who put the other conspirators to death. 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of Rintambdr. But his utmost efforts other du- 
were insufficient to take the place; and, before long, quailed?" 
he received intelligence of the revolt of two of his .other nephews, 
at Bad&fin. He did not think it necessary to move himself on 
this occasion : he suppressed the rebellion by means of his 
officers ; and when his nephews were sent to him, he first put 
out their eyes, and afterwards ordered them to be beheaded. 

The ill-success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still moire extraordinary character. Hdji 
Mould, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief magistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order from the kVag ; and having thus got a body of in- 
furiated followers, he proceeded to take possession of the city, 
to release the prisoners, distribute the rojral arms and treasures 
among his, adherents, and to set up a prince of the royal family 
for king. .' The decided conduct of a locai officer prevented the 
iU effects of this explosion. He contrived to introduce a body of 
troops i&to the capital, killed Hdji MouM, dispersed his rabble, 
and put his new king to death. • 

Many executions followed by-the king’s order; and, amongst 
others, the whole family of H^ji Mould’s former master, nftn, women, 
and;.childreu» were slaughtered, without a charge against* them. 

Jsh tength. Rintambdr fell, after a siege of more than 
a yea*. , lire rdja, with his family, and the garrison Etota “ Mr ‘ 

. Wei^putto theswcud, , 

In the yesu iSOSj ^M ud din went, in person, against Chitdr, 
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a celebrated bill-fort in Mdwdr, and the principal seat of, the 
a.®, isos, BAjptit tribe of Ses<5dia, He took the fort, made the r£ja 
Cupture of prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as governor. 
Ckftdr. Next year the rdja escaped, and made himself so for- 
midable, that Ala ud din found it prudent to make over the fort 
to another RAjptit prince* named Molded, who, by Ferishta’s 
account, was a nephew of the rdja, but who is represented by 
the Rajpdts as a person of another family. Molded remained 
tributary to Delhi until near the end of Aid ud din’s reign, when 
he was expelled by Hamir, a son of the former r&ja. 8 

Aid ud din was recalled from these conquests by a new Mogul 
invasion and another attack on Delln. His force was 
th« Mogul a. so much weakened by detachments, that when he 
arrived at the capital he was unable to meet the enemy in the 
field, and obliged to intrench his camp. The Moguls, who 
probably were not prepared for protracted operations, with- 
drew without a battle ; and their retreat was ascribed, by the 
piety of the age, to a panic sent among them on the prayer of 
Nizdm ud din # Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive. In the next 
two years there were three Mogul inroads, one of which pene- 
a.d. 1804 - 5 , trated, by the north of the Panjdb, into Rdhilcand. 
a.h. 704-5. On all those occasions the prisoners were sent to 
Delhi, where the chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, 
and the men butchered in cold blood. 9 

Discontinu- These were the last Mogul invasions for many years. 

Though Aid ud din’s continual occupation since his 
Expedition accession had, in some measure, withdrawn his atten- 
Beckln. tion from the Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene 
of his early exploits. At the time of 'bis own expedition to 
CMtdr (a.d. 1303, A.H. 703), he sent an army through Bengal, 
to attack Warangal, the capital of Tdlingdna, situated to the 
south of thtf river GoSdvori ; and he now prepared a great force, 
for the purpose of reducing the Rdja of Dedgiri, who had of 
late withheld his tribute. Malik Cdf&r, who commanded this 
army, was a euftuph, and had been the slave of a merchant at 
Cambay, frefm whom he was taken, by force, during the conquest 
of Guzerdfc. Having come into the king’s possession, he so 
completely won his master’s affections that he rose to the highest 
offices, and excited the utmdst disgust among the nobles- by his 
a.». woe, rapid promotion from so base an origin. He now prb- 
a.h, 7(mw ceeded through Mdlwa, and by Sultdnpdr in Khted&h, 
to Bfedgiri. Before, he commenced the siege, he overran the 

* - - - ' *’ ’ • ' • i\ f' , - Jr 

T _ __ |M , — I , xja. y r MS$ SMMWf jpllllCOfl, ' w ^ * * 

pdnA of OudipiirT the chief of the # Ferfete 
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greater fart ©f the Maratta country ; and so impressed Rdmd ed 
•with the impossibility of resistance/ that he came out of his 
fortress, and agreed to accompany Cdf&r to Delhi. He was there 
•received with favour, returned loaded with honours, and from 
that time forward remained faithful the M ussulman s A cir- 
cumstance occurred during this expedition which deserves to ho 
mentioned. Alp Khdn, governor of Guzerdt 10 (who must Story of the 
be distinguished from Alaf Khdn, the king’s brother), oSoiw. 
liad bedn directed to march to Dedgiri, to co-operate with Cdffir. 
His road lay through Bagldna, where the fugitive rdja of Guzerdt 
had taken refuge as has been related. ‘This raja’s wife, Cauld 
Ddvi, 11 had been taken prisoner during his flight, and having been 
carried to Aid ud din’s harem, had gained a great share of his 
favour by her beauty and talents. On hearing of the intended 
march of these forces, she entreated that means might be* taken 
to recover her daughter by the rdja, who still remained with the 
exiled prince. Alp Khdn was enjoined to attend to this, object, , 
and endeavoured, by the offer of favourable terms, to prevail on 
the rdja to give up his daughter. The rdja rejected his over- 
tures, and Alp Khdn marched against him. The princess, 
whose name was Dewal Ddvi, had long been sued for by the son 
of Rdmded, the rdja of Dedgiri; but her father, considering a 
Maratta, however high in station, as an unworthy match for th e 
daughter of a Rdjpiit, had rejected all his offers. In the present 
extremity, however, he gave a reluctant consent, and the princess 
was sent off, with an escort, to Dedgiri. Immediately after her 
departure. Alp Khdn succeeded in defeating and dispersing the 
rdja’s army. His victory afforded him little satisfaction, when he 
.found that the princes&Kad escaped him; and knowing the influence 
of Cauld Ddvi, and the impetuous temper of the king, he gave up 
his whole attention ty the means of accomplishing an object whic h 
they had both so much at heart. His utmost eftbrts*were not at- 
tended with success ; and he had arrived wfthin a march of Dedgiri 
without hearing any tidings, of the princess, when a party who had 
gone from his camp to see the caves of Elldra happened, by mere 
■ chance, to fall in with her escort ; and being under the necessity of 
fighting in self-defence, they dispersed the escort, and c|ptured the 
princess, before they were aware of the importance of their acquisi- 
tion.’ Alp Khdn, delighted with his prize, immediately marfthed with 
her. to Delhi.' Her beauty made such an impression on the king’s 
eldest son, Khizr Khdn, that he soon after married her ; and their 

“ ynui the queen>J)roUwr, of. Fe- a.h. 700 — Ed.] • 

: TVktfrPen. text, p.178, t^andp. 216, 11 rFeriiJiW* text KunraU Deyt, 

' 'A Itf. Thd' king’* brothar bwi died in i.«. Kamali Devi ?— BJfc] 
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loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem, by Amir Khtisrou. 

This incident is remarkable, as showing the intermixture which 
had already taken place between the Hindfis and Mahometans; and 
also as leading to the first mention of the caves of Elldra, which- 
have been compared, as worj^g of labour, to the pyramids.of Egypt, 
and whicl^ in reality, far surpass them as specimens of art. 

During this expedition of CAf&r, the king, in person, reduced 
JMldr and Sewana, places in MArwAr, to the north of GuzerAt 

After the return* of CAfdr, according to Ferishta, A1A ud din 
a.d. 1309, received accounts of the failure of his expedition to 
Failure of an Warangal. He had been induced to send it by an 
unexplored route from Bengal, in consequence of the 
**“*• solicitation of the B4ja of Orissa, who had become 
jealous of the extention of his neighbour's power. 12 It. is not 
recorded how it failed, or how the contest? was so long protracted. 
C&ffir was sent to retrieve the disaster. He marched by Detfgiri, 
ravaged the north of T^lingina, gained a great victory in the 
field, took the ^strong fort of Warangal after a siege of some 
months, and compelled the r&ja* to pay a large contribution and 
* submit to permanent tribute. 

Next year C&ftir was again sent to the Deckan, against the 
a.d. mo, BalUl r&ja of Cam&ta. 18 He marched by Dedgiri, 
Conquest of crossed the GodAveri at Peitan, and penetrated, after 
c “ rn4ta ’ a great battle, to DwAra Samudra, the capital, which he 
took; and, having made the rAja prisoner, put an end to the dynasty 
of BallAl. 14 He does not appear to have invaded the western part of 
and of Mai- the BallAl possessions ; but he reduced the whole of their 
c«^w eastern territory, including M^Aber on the seacoast, 
ri& ' as far south as BAmdshwar, or' Adam’s Bridge, oppo- 
site Ceylon. He there built a mosque, which was still standing 
when Ferishta wrote. 1 ®,. 

" WHsoiT. Introduction to t the Mac. doubt that the appellation really applies 
Catalogue, p. cxxxiL For an ac- to the tract on the opposite coast, ex- 
oouat of the principality of Warangal, tending north from R&n&hwar. (See 
see Bodt iv, <?h. ii. ^ Marsden’s Marco Polo , p. 326, note.) 

, That Ma£ber in thi^ sense was included 
. Wilsons Introduction to the Mackm- in the Ball&l kingdom) appears from Ph>« 
;*& Catalogue, p cxiii. Dwdra Samudra fessor Wilson’s Introduction fa the Mac- 
waesituated intlie heart of Camdta, about hemU i Oafadogw, vol. i p.' cm. It re- 
iOO mil# nofth-west of Seringapatam, mained united to Delhi for twMyot* 
mate its rume still remain. (Buchanan’s thirty years, till near the middldof the * 
vo^ iih p. S91.) fourteenth century ; about Vhich tknt.life 

-; W pnggs Ferimta, vol; i. p. 378. Ma- Batdta crossed from Oeylon to Madfctor. - 
“(ft# 06 ^crossing oyer) has very and fpund it .in the pas session * 

been supposed*? he Malabdr, hometan fomfty . who had shortly before 
»,Trdifetn the rojemblinoe of th« wunea awmired it lu coaSequeaoe 
. ^limAepomtaonof «»e i»tt#?eouut«v of Jelffl ud, din aim , n «a jkd. 

to AAbia; but then ism. .who WbewU tShjfo, X lfeS>53 



! After ibis expedition C&ffir returned, with vast treasures, to 
Delhi. 1 * , Il», seems te ha|B been about this time that Aid ud din at 
once discharged the whole of the Mogul converts from nmmmot 
( his Service. Though habitually; turbulent, they seem to IS 1 "' 
haye given no immediate occasion for this violent and la nil' 
imprudent measure. : Being now drifdn to despair, some of them 
entered on a plot to assassinate the king; and on its*being de- 
tected, the king ordered the whole of them (amounting, according 
"to lerishta, to 15,000) to be massacred, and their familins to be 
sold for slaves. 

i Riunded had died before, or during, last expedition; 

and his son, ;yho succeeded him, was already suspected of dis- 
^eiction. He now withheld his tribute; and some disturbances 
having likewise taken place in Camdta, C&fftr once more set out 
.to quell them. He put the r&ja of Dedgiri to death, A .p. ms, 
and carried his arms over all Maharashtra and Carn&ta, 
compelling those princes who still retained their tern-. 
tories to pay tribute ; and, after accomplishing all the 
objects of his expedition, he returned again *to Delhi. 

AM ud din’s constitution had by this time yielded to a long 
course of intemperance. His ill-health made him more In trigtt 0 , 
suspicious and irritable than ever ; and, like most people 
who distrust the bulk of mankind, he was the dupe of one CAWr - 
artful individual. This was C&ffir, the extent of whose abilities 
was equalled by the depravity of his principles. The use he made 
of his influence was to destroy all who he thought might rival 
him in favour, and afterwards to irritate the king against his sons, 
and the queen their mother, who might otherwise have found 
means to reconcile him to his children. C&fdr first encouraged 
him in the notion that he was slighted and neglected by them in 
his illness, and at last infused suspicions th&t they were plotting 
against his life. ud din, notwithstanding bis unfeeling 

nature, seems to have had some affection for his offspring ; so 

Tughlak. The molt of Seiad Hasan in religion bad been introduced in that 
Maaber against Mohammed Tughlhk is quarter from Aratga, some centuries be- 
al 80 mentioned by 'Ferishta. (Briggs, fore Aid ud din’s invasion of the Deckan; 
vol. i p. 428.) It is not probable that and it did not become the dominant one 
Cdf&r conquered the western territory of until the conquest of Malabdr by Heider 
the BaBdB, because it appears from All. 

Wilke’ Mytore, that the remains of that “ Ferishta Btates that, at this time, 
family retired to Tdniir near Seringapa- there was no silver coinage to the Cer- 
tain; end Ibn Battita found Malabar, natic: and Colonel Briggs'owerves that 
{whichke visited on his way. to,, and on the same was true to a certain extent, till 
bis reran from, Madber) in the hands of very lately : the common ooin was the 
. Hfodti princes, except Honfe sr, which pagoda, and there was a email coin called 
'm»' held." by a Mussulman , under the s gold fanam, as low In *Uue aa a six- 
Sdvafoigntyof a Hindfy TheMssshlmaa peace. 
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that it was not. till near his end that C&ffir prevailed on him, 
by innumerable artifices, to commit th%two eldest princes and 
the queen to prison. At the same time Cdftir procured an order 
to make away with Alp Kh&n, whose power he dreaded, and. 
thus to remove the only remaining obstacle to his seizing on the 
government on his master? 'death. 

Meanwhile the king’s blind subjection to .his favourite, and 
the increased tyranny of his administration, excited general dis- 
Reroit of content. The nobles of the court were disgusted. Gu* 
Recovery of zer&t broke into open rebellion. It was at this time that 
tha R^ipfite. Chitdr was recovered by R£n& Hamir ; and Harp41, the 
son-in-law of R4mde6, raised an extensive Insurrection in the 
Deckan, and expelled many Mahometan garrisons. 

The paroxysms of rage produced by a succession of these 
tidings increased the king’* sufferings, and soon 
■ brought him to the brink of the grave. His end is 

7 ?« ; -■ said to have been accelerated by poison, administered 

A s«U by C4ffir. 


So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that although 
Hischarac- ^ u< ^ din was ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel 
and tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were among 
the greatest ever made in India; and his internal administra- 
tion, in spite of many absurd and oppressive measures, was, on 
the whole, equally successful. Quiet and security prevailed 
throughout the provinces; wealth increased, and showed itself 
in public and private buildings, and in other forms of luxury 
and improvement. A1& ud din was so absolutely illiterate, that 
he began to learn to read after he ha<| been for some time on 
the throne ; yet so arrogant, that bis most experienced ministers 
durst not venture to_ contradict him, and {he best-informed mm 
about his court were careful to keep their knowledge to the level 
of Ifis acquirements. Nor did this presunfption wear off with 
his youth : it increased in his latter days to such a pitch, that 
every word he uttered was considered as irrevocable. In the com- 
mencement of his career of prosperity, he entertained thou ghts 
of setting Up for a prophet, and founding a new religion; and when 
ihe had laid aside that fancy, he assumed the title, of “ The Se cond - 
Alexandif,” and publicly discussed a project of universal conquest: 

.c Some curious features are preserved of his policy, 

W* and that of his age. 

At the time when he had been so often threatened by $inspi- 
meieS, he called his counsellors together, to mpririer ;th§ '|aus^^;.; 
’mi'-W-'ientedy* They traced his danger 
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aoutces:— convivial meetings, where men opened their secret 
thoughts to each other connexions between great nobles, espe- 
cially by intermarriages; and, above all, the unequal distribu- 
tion of property, and the accumulation of Wealth by governors 
of provinces. The king concurred in these opinions: he for- 
bade the use of* wine, and prohibited all private meetings and 
'political discussions among the nobles of his court, till, at 
dength, no, man could entertain his friends without a written 
..order from the vazir. No marriage among, the nobility was 
fallowed without a licence from the crown. Farmers were 
limited to a certain quantity of land, and a certain number of 
Seattle and servants. Graziers, in like manner, were restricted 
fes'to the number of their flocks and herds. Official emolu- 
ments were reduced ; the land-tax was increased, and more 
rigorously exacted ; and* at last, the king became so rapacious, 
that the private property both of Mussulmans and Hindfis was 
confiscated without a cause, so that men were almost reduced 
to a level over all the empire. 17 

Among other measures of A1A ud did, one was for fixing 
rates for the prices of all articles. This plan originated in a 
wish to reduce the pay of the troops, which the king thought 
would be unjust unless the expense of living was lowered 
likewise. Accordingly, prices were fixed for grain, cattle, 
horses, &c., and for all other commodities, which were classed 
for the purpose. 18 Everything was included except labour. 
Public granaries were constructed; importation was encou- 
raged, exportation forbidden ; money was advanced to mer- 
chants to enable themfto import goods. Wholesale purchases 
were not* allowed ; hours were fixed for opening and shutting 
shops; and the whole was rendered effective by public reports 
to the king, and^he employment of spjes and informers to 
detect breaches of the regulation. ** 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation in 
enforcing the rules about grain; and the others, though not 
rescinded till the next reign, were probably in great measure 
neglected after the king had cooled on his scheme. 

. One of; AlA ud din’s maxims was, that * religion had no con- 
nexion, with civil government, but was only the business, or 
rather amusement, of private life;” and another, that “the 

47 It v J* difficult to reconcile this state- applies' to the last years of the reign. 

1st vordtofi^ii «n 1# Tables of the prices are given n* 

,i*% 'with the same author** ghyj#ng ac- Ferishta, and would be interesting if the 
ewiht ;of the general prosperity ; bat iti»> value of the coins could he better ascer- 
pabsble th4 only tawed. * 
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"Will of a wise prince was better than the opinions of variable 

bodies of men.” AW nd din had reigned upwards of twenty years. 

# ■ •' 

* Mobdrik Khibji. 

On the death of AM ud din, Cdfdr produced a pretended, will 
of that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to be his. 
successor, under the guardianship of O&ffir. 

Having thus gained possession of the government, C&ftir put 
out the eyes of the king’s two eldest sons, and not long after* 
sent assassins to murder the third son, Mobdrik. The assas- 
sins, however, were won over and induced to spare him; and 
before C&f&r had time to take further measures, he was himself 
assassinated by the royal guard, headed by their commander and 
his lieutenant. c 

Mobdrik was immediately raised to the 'government. He 
■».». i3i7, did not assume the title of king for two months, at the 
end of which time he deprived his infant brother of 
Mohwrem 7. and seat him to a hill-fort for life. 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him 
on the throne, and broke up the guard. He raised several of 
his slaves to high rank,and office, and made one of them (a con- 
verted Hindfi, to whom he gave the title of Khusrou Khdn) his 
vazir ; so that ljis first acts gave an earnest of the bloody and 
licentious reign which was to follow. 

These*misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good actions ; 
he set free all prisoners, to the number of 17 , 000 — a sweeping 
measure, which could only have been commendable after a 
reign like the preceding. He restored the lands confiscated by 
AlA ud din, removed his oppressive takes, and abolished Bis 
restrictions on trade and property. 

His military proceedings in the early paflb of his reign were 
.’ not less meritorious. A He sent an army to reduce Guzer&t, 
a.o. ms. and marched, himself, to the Deckan, where he tdok 
718, Harp&l prisoner, and inhumanly ordered him. to he 
• flayed alive. Having completely restored tranquillity, he j$- 
^tumed to Delhi, and gave himself up. to a course of the most 
. 1 degradin^’and odious debauchery. One of his amusements wee 
accompany a tropp of actresses in a female ^,bit, ^ndito 
dance along with them at. the houses of the nobility. SfA was, 
constant state of intoxication, and his thief , delight ap- 
pepjsfld to he to display his worst vices to the public. 

? ’ .ha^Kiis^g that under such a prifibethere shoiddbea 
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^Mnspiwwles fnd q|ch of which ym 

iWlowed ^ lxjrtuJ^ auricxecutions, and each" gave rise to fresh 
suspicions andadBtionalacte of tyranny. 

. ‘ During his Expedition to the Deckan, he stent hts favourite 

whicl^e effected in the coi*™** 
course of a year'and brought a great treasure to Delhi- >w * b "- 
The whole administration of the government was then confided 
(to him, apd every man’s life and fortune was at his ^ 13Mi 
Anerey. He put some of the nobility to death, and££„™ of 
/Struck such a terror into the rest, that they thought SKS^” 4 
Iheihselves fortunate in being allowed to* quit the court, *£®2 d4 
^nd leave thedring to the machinations of his favourite. oon “- 
The opportunity was not lost «n Khusrou, who surrounded the 
ling .with his creatures, and filled the capital with Hindfi troops 
pf his own cast; 1 * untH at length, when his plot was matured, 
he perpetrated the murder of his infatuated master, and wn. 
fit once assumed the vacant throne. He put to death ah.7j 
all the survivors of the family of Aid, ud din, and -trans- awwai^Mur- 
ferred Dewal Ddvi to his own seraglio* His other ‘nk, and ex- 
measures were in the same spirit. But, notwithstand- Km§y £ 

: ing his infamous Character and his manifold crimes, he did not 
fail to obtain adherents, and to strengthen his, party. He not 
only brought his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured 
to gain over the established nobles, by investing them with some 
of the highest offices. Among this number was Jfin& KMn, the 
son of Gh&rf KMn Tughlak, governor of the Panj&b, whoso 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence to 
conciliate him. In this ♦Khusrou failed. Jflnd. Kh&n fled from 
thp court, and GhdzJ Khdn went into open rebellion ; and, 
marching to Delhi with the veteran troops of the frontier, he 
gained a victory ov^£ the dissolute and ^commanded A D> 18a i, 
band^ opposed to him, and put an end to the reign and flfS! 
life of the usurper, to the universal joy df the people. Rejeb30 ' 

Qxi entering Delhi, Gh&ri Kh&n made a deckratiou that his 
ontyobject was to deliver the country from opptession, and that 
b % place any of the royal line on the throne. No * 
^^ber nfS Khilji family was found to have surdved, and 
himseif proclaimed under the title of Gniyils ud 
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CHAPTER III. 
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HOtTSE OP TUGHLAK, SBIADS, AND HOUSE OP WiD t. 


HOUSE OF TUGHLAK. 


A.D. 1322, 

A.H. 722. 

Failure of 

touTrt f»Uea 

lingAna. 


0hiyd8 ud din Tughlak. 

GhiyAIs to d!n Tughlak was the son of a Turk! slhve of 
A D 1S21 Ghiy&s ud din Balban, by an Indian mother. 1 His 
a.b. 721 . whole reign was as commendable as his accession was 
MnmAlftSH He' began, by restoring order in his internal adminis- 
tration, and by putting his frontier in an effective state of 
defence against the Moguls. He then sent his son, 
JfinA KMn, to settle the Deekan, where affairs had 
into disorder. JfinA KhAn’s operations were 
successful, until he reached Warangal, on the fortifi- 
cations of which place he was unable to make any impression : 
the siege was protracted until the setting-in of the hot winds, 
and perhaps till the first burst of the rainy season; a malignant 
distemper broke 'out in his camp ; and, his troops, already de- 
pressed by these disasters, were alarmed by false reports of the 
death of the king, and a r revolution at Delhi. At length, soine . 
of his principal officers deserted him with their troops; and the 
pri nce himyilf, endeavouring to retreat ^ith the rest, was 
pressed by the Hindfis, and pursued, with great slaughter, to- 
wards DoulatAMd. He only brought back 3,000 horse, out of' 
his. whole army, to Delhi. Jfind KhAn proved himself so indis- 
creet and. qplfwihed in his own reign, that it is difficult to help 
^ascribing a share of his failure, in this instance, to'’ himself 
iesniwatof Mq was more successful inriiis next attempt ; he 
“ ! Bidar, a place, of strength and 

Sf. r WamnrNtl and hmuntifc £& r&ia. ■ 


J&/ wards redhceA Warangal, and brought the 
;■ .tribe;— ED.j , 




■'i After ia^mm to Bengal,whereBa- 

. karra Kbto, the father of the former king, Kei Kobid, AJ> j 84WS( 

; still retained his. government, after a lapse - of forty AJIfSM - 
•years. He was*now confirmed in possession, and permitted the 
* "use of royal ornaments, by the son of his father's former slave. 

The imig also settled some disturbances in Stin&rgong (now 
t Dacca*), .which seems to have been a province independent of 
; Bengal On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (formerly Mithild), 
'.' and took the rdja prisoner. 

As he approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, 
? JfinA K"h£n, who received him with magnificence in a wooden 


’ pavilion erected for the occasion. During the ceremo- Death ottha 
: nies the building gave way, and the king, with five other “"*• 

’ persons, was crushed in its fell. This misfortune may have been 
j purely accidental; but $he unusualness of erecting such a struc- 
■: tore at all, the -opportune absence of the eldest prince at the 
moment, and the circumstance of the second, who was 
his father’s favourite, being involved in the same cala- *•<*. 735. ’ 

. y* „ ’ . . „ .*1 MW U 1 

mlty, fixed strong suspicions on the successor, in whose awwai. 
favour everything turned out so well. 4 

The fort or castle of Tughlak&Md, which is remarkable even 
at Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Ghiy^s ud dfn. 


Mohammed Tughlak 

JfinA Kh&n, • who assumed the name of Sultto Mohammed, 
took possession of his dignity with extraordinary mag- ms, 
nificence; and distributed gifts and pension^ to his chrowterof 
friends, and to men of ldarning, with a profusion never Tughiak. 
before equalled. He established hospitals and almshouses .on 
the same liberal scale; and throughout his whole reign his 
munificence to the learned was such as to Reserve and to obtain 
their warmest expressions of praise. * * 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent 
jjnd accomplished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic 
and Persian, were admired ‘for their elegance, lcmg after be had 
b&sed to reign. His- memory was extraordinary: tod besides 
athorough knowledge of logic, and the philosophy of the Greeks, 
he was much attached to mathematics, and to physicaSscience ; 
.^ juto^ hiSiiself to attend sick persons)) for the puspose of 
^uej^g the symptoms ofany extraordinary disease. , :Hq was 
regular in his devotions, abstained from wine, and conformed in 
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h& private lifeio all the moral precepts of his religion. In war 
he was distinguished for his gallantry and personal activity* so 
that his contemporaries were justified in esteeming him, as one 
of the wonders of the age. * # . 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and accomplishments 
were given to him in vain ? % they were accompanied by a perver- 
sion of judgment which, after every allowance for the intoxica- 
tion of absolute power, leaves us in doubt whether he was not 
affected by some degree of insanity. His whole life was spent 
in pui'suing visionary schemes, by means equally irrational, and 
with a total disregard of the sufferings which they occasioned 
to his subjects; and its results were more cal&mitQUs than those 
of any other Indian reign. 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor defects 
would.have led us to anticipate. An army of Moguls, under a 
very celebrated general, Timfirshin Kh&n* having entered the 
Panjib, ho bought them off by the payment of an immense con- 
tribution; and, this first instance of such policy in India was 
not, as might have been expected, followed by fresh invasions. 

His next measure was equally inconsistent with his character, 
for it was perfectly rational and well-judged. He completed the 
reduction of the Deckan, and brought his most remote provinces 
into as good order as those near his capital, 
wad He then plunged into the career which seemed naturally 
muted to his genius. 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia, and assembled 
a vasfc arm y i* w hich, after it had consumed his trea- 
* surea, dispersed for want of |>ay, and carried pillage 
and ruin to every quarter. 

His next undertaking.was to conquer China, and fill his ex- 
Atwngtto haus^ed coffers with the plunder of that rich monarchy. 
■S-tnJT With this view he sent an army of 1 ! 00,000 men through 
the HiinjUaya mountains; but when the passage was effected, 
the Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the ' 
frontier, with \*hich theirs, reduced ‘in numbers and* exhausted 
by fatigue, was unable to cope. Their provisions likewise failed; 
4nd the approach of the rainy season did not admit of a moment's 
delay iftdllling back. . 

• IJttrhjg their retread they were harassed by the mountaineer^ 
slaughtered by. the pursuing enemy, and worn out fy. djdfojmig k 
were at &t Recked by the torrents of 

•JffUl . hflwe, 




be^rn to fall, ihjs Indians, in time, made their way through 
the' mountains j but they how found the low-country inundated, 
and the hills covered with impervious jungle. So. terrible wore 
•the calamities of their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days 
scarce!^ a man was left to tell the taj§ ; and many of those who 
had been left behind in garrisons, as the army advanced, were* 
put to death by the* king, as if they had contributed to tho 
failure of this ill-starred expedition. 

'As this expedient bad failed to relieve the king’s wants, he 
haft recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived. Introduction 
Efe had heard of # the use of paper-money in Cliina* moCy* 
and he now introduced the system into his own dominions, sub- 
stituting copper tokens for paper. The king s insolvency, and 
the instability of his government, destroyed the credit of his 
tokens from the first; fjpreign merchants refused to take* them, 


and all attempts at compulsion were evaded, even at home; 
trade, in consequence, was at a dtand, and confusion and distress 
were spread throughout all ranks. The kyag gaihed, to appear- 
ance, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were dimi- 
nished in the same proportion; the roots of his revenue were 
struck at by the impoverished condition of his subjects ; and the 
result of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of the people was to 
leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever. 

The king’s exactions, which were always excessive, were now 
rendered intolerable by the urgency of his necessities : 7 Tyranoy 
the husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the 
woods, and in many places maintained themselves by kiog * 
rapine; many towns were likewise deserted, and -Mohammed, 
driven to fury by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, 
revenged himself by a measure whicfi surpassed all his other 
enormities.. He ordered out his tony a».if fo^a grand hunt, 
surrounded an extensive tract of country, as is usual on the 
gredl scale of the Indian chase; and then gave orders that the 
circle shou|d close towards, the centre, and that all within it 
(ibiostly inoffensive -peasants) should ,be slaughtered like wild 

* [A paper*<mrrenoy appears to have in a.d, 1294, but foiled. *{See Journal 
existed m China two centuries before the I860.) Muhammad Ttahfok issued 

.Moghul conquest ; and we And it in full copper tokens instead of the^bper notes 
force under AgV successors of Chengte (called chatty in Persia from the Chinese 

,, jt & dfescffbed by Marco Polo, word), and many of them am will extant 

who.,wle4l in thebonrtof Kubl& Khin Mr. Thomas, by a comparison of the ex- 
1291, andlbn tent coins, fixes tl?i% issue as having con- 
thfAt&wh . 0 visited C$ ina as Muhammad tinued from a.h, 7§0 to A.fi' 1 

ffqghfr&'f ambaswadoT A»n> 184$. * [Zii ud din Barid says that be in- 

WfrXMlftr the creased the land-tax of the Doth district 

‘ t^^Modnce m tweatyfold (p. &.] 
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beasts. This sort of hunt was more than once repeated;. and 
on a subsequent occasion there was a general massacre of the 
inhabitants of the great city of Canouj. These horrors led m 
due time to famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded 

all power of description. •• • 

* All thi# oppression was not allowed to pass without attempts 
Betauh™. to shake it off. Mohammed’s own nephew first revolted 
in Milwa, and, being pursued by the king into the 
a.h. re#. Deckan, was taken and flayed alive. Malik Behr&m, 
the old friend of the king’s father, whom he had helped to mount 
A.D. 188#, the throne, next rebelled in the Papj&b^and was also 
a.h. 740. subdued and put to death. 

Permanent Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussulman officer, 
Swigaif and was never again subdued. The country on the 
ISTimg/ coast of Coromandel 8 almost immediately followed the 
a»d«f 4 tho example, and had the same success. 
cw’Lidei. The king went in person to put down this last rebel- 
lion, but his army wgs attacked by a pestilence at Warangal, 
and suffered so much by its ravages, that he was obliged to 
return to Dedgiri. On his way he had occasion to have a tooth 
drawn, and he buried it, with great ceremony, under a magni- 
ficent tomb. 

Meanwhile the Afghans crossed the Indus and ravaged the 
Panj&b ; when they retired they were succeeded by the Qakkars, 
who took Ldh&r, and completed the ruin of the prbvince. 

The r&jas of Camdta and Tdling&nlt now formed a combination 
reco * cr ^eir independency The former was the 
ciSSluand ^ oun ^ er °f a new dynasty^ erected on the ruins of that 
aTww' which fixed its capitaUat Bijayanagar , 0 and 

a.h. 7 r‘ maintained a nearly equal struggle 'with the Mussul- 
mans until jie&t the tend of the sixteenth .century; the latter 
regained possession of%Warangal, while Mohammed's garrisons 
were expelled from every part of their dominions. 


* ttn Ferishta it isecdled Ma’bar (see 

p. 397) ;jt revolted m 1341, under 
SArjid Hasm^Ku.j 

• [IThw revdft is an era of some ini- 
portonoe inijpindd literary history, as it 
waaa^eom|!wied by a temporary revival 
¥ M Jeaniing. Tradition in the 
th»Mn ascribes the founding of Vijaya. 

: to two prinoea, Bukkardya and 

Hiwwrft, with the aid of a leaned Brah- 
J®fdh&Ya Yidydnmyo, The common 
founding is 125$ of the 
**;ero 133$), but this i# 
eoon. The eariiest copper 


land-grant extant of' Bukktaayais dated 
a.d. 1370, the latest A.D, 1375 some fra- ' 
ditions give him t hir ty-four years’ reign, 
others only fourteen. Mddhava,. Wb<? up-, 
pears to hate been afcbcaBed 
his prime minister, and weowe to jhints, 
series of commentaries omtheVedSs, - ( 

losophical systems, mp*a 
mdhava^always ; -V> 

See Wilson's l 

h* 355. A. 
the Ym ‘ 
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The feminem Hindostai being at this time at its height, the 
governor of Sambal became unable to collect his otiior 
revenue, and, dreading the king’s violence, went into ” b ® u ' a “* - 
rebellion. He was soon crushed, as was a similar in- £h. 7« 5, 
surgfent at Bldar, in the Deckan^ but a new rebellion almost 
Immediately followed in the latter place by one of tjie ch iefs of 
converted Moguls, or, as they were now called, Amir A D , 34g 
Jadida, or new nobility. The present revolt was A H - m ’ 
Quashed, but their other chiefs remained as ready as ever to 
profit by shy new disturbance. 

» The nexf rebellion was that of Ein* ul Mulk, whg, b eing re- 
moved from* his 'government of Oudh to that of the Deokan, 
Suspected the king’s intentions, and threw off his fl.llftg in.n nft 
He was soon reduced, but, contrary to all expectation, was par- 
doned, and restored to*his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head 


against his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
removed ; and the country was placed under the king’s son-in- 
law, lindd ul Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the 
revenue of the province. 

M&lwa likewise was put under a new governor of low origin, 
who showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre pf seventy of the 
Mogul Amirs, on which the officers of the same nation Rebellion ot 
in Guzer&t prevailed on the rest of . the troops to join 
them in rebellion. The king suppressed this insurrec- Goxer4fe 
tion in person, and ravaged his own province as if it 1 S 47, 
had been an enemy's, giving up the rich .towns of 748 ' 
Cambay and Surtit to plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzer&t, having taken refuge in the 
Deckan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province, 


which Mohammed so highly resented that^he ordered those chiefs 

to be made prisoners. They soon after effected their 

escape, raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed g”*** ttw 
Ismail Kh&n, an Afghan general, king. Mphammed 
Tughlak, ‘with a courage mid activity worthy of a better 
pause, - hastened to the Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and 
4 hilt, np'|he chiefs and their king in the fort of De< 5 g£ri. Before 
be Jeohltl complete his success by the capture of thMwfortress, 
b&flfwfsnee was: required by a new reWolt in GuzerAt; and as 
hd w^^aarohihg tp suppress it, the people of the Deckan rose on 

and elephants. Th« dis- 
turbance w#&hbwever, got under, and; th<^ chiefs, 

Bdjpiit .'.prinow;bf & 
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Sind, wheb intelligence arrived from the Deckan that thing* 

* had’ there assumed a more formidable shape than ever. The- 
..rebel king had abdicated in favour of Hasan G&ngft (who 
founded the new dynasty of Bahmani), and under his auspices 
*, the insurgents had defeated and slain Mohammed’s son-iti4aw, 
IraAd ul Mulk, and not onlf Recovered the Deckta, but induced 
the governor of M&lwa to join in their insurrection. Moham- 
med, now sensible of his error in hastening to oppose every new > 
revolt, and not first settling that on haiid, determined to place 
Guzerat on a secure footing before he ventured to confront the 
increased difficulties whteh threatened him in the Deckan. 
Although afready in precarious health, he set dlit after the fugi- 
tives to Sind. He was opposed by the rebels on the Indus, but 
■ Spumed croBse ^ the river in defiance of them ; and had reached 
Tughuk Tatta, when he had an accessicm of illness, and died 

A.JB. 1851, • , 

March |o ; in that city, leaving the reputation of one of the most 
Mohiumuu 2i. accomplished princes and most furious tyrants that, 
ever adorned or disgraced human nature. 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none occasioned 
Removal of so much misery, or gave rise to so much complaint, as 
that of transferring the capital from Delhi to pedgiri. 
The design was by no means unreasonable in itself, if 
Mohammed, ft been begun without precipitancy, and conducted 
with steadiness. But Mohammed, as soon as the fancy struck 
him, ordered the whole of the inhabitant of Delhi to remove 
to Dedgiri, to which he gave the name of Doulat&bAd. 10 After 
this the people were twice permitted to return to Delhi, and 
twice compelled, on pain of death, to Heave it : one of these 
movements took place during a famine, mid caused a prodigious loss 
of life, and all were attends! with ruin and distress to thousands. 
The plan entirely failed in the end.- Another of his whims was to ■' 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the nominal calrf in Egypt,'to solicit 
investiture from him, amfstrike out of the list of, Icings all who h ad . 
£ not received a similar confirmation of their titlel^O. - 
• Another very expensive one was to divide theoottntiy into 

"On this occarion ho completed the Baahddd. in A.n 1 98R. UiaflyilWnanf Pw«t 
at fort,. which atil) aljbrda a atupen- W rawgnised “ 8W 

‘ ‘ ' and 1 ’- *-■ 



Wt. rwiad the hill la cut a nominal authority in Egypt, 

2?? 0 * perpenjculw for compered by the 

ifcrsfil is 51 i S'* a m 

l. *ep ditch, out ate) in the the KfalifSe^ 4 ^ i r 

the fell of the Kteiaate'of •' 



districts of .sixty tidies square, thattheciiltivatjon might be 
■ caiTiiJ on under the management of the government. 

- Many particulars regarding this reign toe given by Ibn 
. a native of Tangiers, who traveUed over all ^ 

Asia, "and visited the court of Mohammed about ajd. 0O ’ u, **° thS “ 
d341,;and who <!onld have no interest in misrepresen- s° Tai1un *®* 
tation, as he wrote after his return to Africa. He confirms 
their full extent the native accounts both of the king’s 
talents and .of his crimes,' and gives exactly such a picture 
of mixed magnificence and desolation as one would expect 
under sucha sovereign. He found an admirably regulated 
horse and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, ‘while the 
country was so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. He 
describes Delhi as. a most magnificent city, its mosque and 
walls without an equal on earth ; but, although the king was 
then repeopling it, it was almost a desert “The greatest 
city in the world (he says)had the fewest inhabitants.” 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
and learned strangers who arrived along With him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. 
He had a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provi- 
sions Mid everything he could desire, and 2,000 dintos were 
given to him “ to pay for his washing.” His daughter happening 
to die, it was privately .reported to the king by post ; and when 
the funeral took place, he was surprised to find it attended by the 
vazfr, and performed with all the ceremonies uspal for the nobles 
of the country* The quben-mother sent for his wife to console 
her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments. 

The king’s own manners, when he •returned, were as cour- 
teous as his previous proceedings. Ibn Batdta went out to meet 
him, and was gracicftisly received, ^he king taking *him by the 
hand aiid promising him every kindness.** He afterwards made 
Mm a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties of. the 
office ; and when Ibn Batfita hesitated,, on account of his igno- 
“X ? ^ Mnguage, the Mng, though somewhat 

Ws sterling difficulties, answered his objections with 
teanperi and assigned him a most liberal salary. He alNtewards 
y ^ amount of 55,000 dfrtfrs, 1 ? on 

But Ibn Batata' soonfound the 


tTui^lak'B dlzuEr ym a 
f 5S0Q gram*,— E d,} 
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dangerous ground he stood on. A particular dervise near 
Delhi falling under the king’s suspicions, he immediately put 
him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented life cell. 
Among the number was Ibn Batdta, who was one of the very • 
few who escaped with .thej&lives. After this hp took an early 
opportunity of resigning his office j but the king, instead of being 
offended, attached him to an embassy which he was sending to 
China, in return for a very splendid one which had just reached 
his court. 

The Mahometan empire to the east of the Indus was more 
■n»M»ho- extensive in the early part of this kjng’s seign than it 
metau tom- ever was at any other period, hut the jfrovinces now 
l°st were n °t retrieved till the time of Aurangzlb ; 
and, oven in those which did not revolt, the royal au- 
thority* received a shock from which it did not recover till the 
accession of the Mogul dynasty. 

There is in general so little scruple about getting rid of a bad 
king in the East, that it is seldom such extensive mischief is 
brought about by the misgovernment $f Oh® man. * 


Firhz Tughlak 

On the death of Mohammed Tughlak the army fell into dis- 
A D mlf orders, in which, as usual, the Moguls 13 were the prinei- 

a.h. * 52 . p a i actors. The Indian chiefs (now mentioned for the 

first time) succeeded in repressing them, and raised Flruz ud 
din, the late king’s nephew, to the throne. He left a detach- 
ment to settle Sind, and marched along Hhe Indus to Uch^ and ^ 
thence to Delhi, where he overcame an opposition set up in the 
name of a child, the real or supposititious son df his predecessor. 

Three years after ln % s accession he made an .attempt to recover. 
a.*, lass, Behgal, and overran the whole province, but was not 
a.h. T64. able to reduce his enemy, until the rains getting in 
compelled him to retreat. 

At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal and 
tftb Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independence 
<jf both monarchs, though, perhaps, ‘ without 

his nominal superiority. Whether’ the ^ *. 


lug his nominal superiority. Whether, the 
i Bengal; was* merely personal, or whether the^^wly^^ 
: irst king was a temptation for infringing it, wft 
r 1 ^successor, V 






^kom Firdz marched person to the extreme south-east of 
He afterwards renewed his treaty with Secander, whose 
independence was no longer questioned. Several years after 
‘ this adjustment, some provocation from Jdm Bdni, the Bdjpfit 
prince of Tatta* 4 induced the kingato march in person; to Sind ; 
^d -although his expedition was unsuccessful, his feilure was 
softened by the nominal submission of the Jdtn. From Sind he 
went to Guzerat, where he left a new governor. In the course 
qf a few years the death of this officer led to another A „ 18ra 
appointment, and a rebellion .of no long duration. *•'»• 

$ Other affiurs o£less importance kept Firtiz in activity till A n 
1385, when,* having reached his eighty-seventh year, ' 

he became incapable, from hip infirmities, of conducting ^ n ^ 6a - 
his government, and it fell by degrees entirely into th« a!h. 787 .* 
hands of his vazir. The* enjoyment of power tempted thaj iWhw 
minister to secure its permanence by plotting ag ains t th« “* mwt " 
heir-apparent. He had nearly succeeded, through the usial calum- 
nies, in paving his way to the succession, by the removal of the 
king’s eldest son, when that prince took the bold measure of 
secretly introducing himself into the seraglio, and th roving him- 
self on the affection of his father. Firfiz, either, from Conviction 


or weakness, gave up the vazir, and soon after openly invested 
his son with the whole powers of the state. 

The prince, whose name was Ndsir ud din, showed so little 
ability in the ‘exercise of his authority, that in little more than 
a year he was displaced by two of Jus cousins. They raised a 
sedition in the capital, ^and, making use of the name of the # old 
king, whose person they had secured, obliged N&sir td din to 
fly to the mountains.of Sarmdr, between the upper courses of the 
Jumna and Satlaj. ■ They then announced that Firfiz hjwi abdi- , 
eated in favour of hjs grandson, Ghiyfis ud din. % 

- Alffiost immediately after this revolution Firfiz died, at the 
ag® nihety. 1 ® * • ru» death. 

though not brilliant in other respects, was ^ an* 
distinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regula- SuLS® s. 
^o*Wi ; ,fod th® extent and utility of his public works. He limited 
; the ^p^berdf. capital punishments, and put a 

torture tod the practice of mutilation ; wftcf 'ast 
prohibition was the more meritorious, as ft was at vatj&nce with 

« ■ Of the Smm first of the Delhi Hug* who broughtkr- 

” “ 




law. He abolished a great number of vexatious 
taxes and! fees, put an end to all fluctuating and precarious 
imposts, a^d fixed the revenues in such a maimer as to leave .as 
little discretion as possible to the collectors, and to give precision 
,■ and publicity to the deman^of the state. He in some measure 
* fell into th|e spirit of his times in punishing atheism by banish- ■ 
merit, but Showed his usual good sense in discouraging luxury in 
apparel by! his own example rather than by sumptuary laws. 

The following list is given of his public works, for the inainte* 
ui* public rance °* which lands were assigned :— 50 dams across 
work*. ryers,to promote irrigation; 40 mosgues, 30 colleges, 
100 carav mserais, 30 reservoirs for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 
100 public l>aths, 150 bridges— besides many other edifices for 
pleasure oi orn&ment. 

The ton ad numbers, as well as the aAount of some of the 
items, sug< est doubts of tire accuracy of this list ; but the works 
of Flr&z t lat still remain afford sufficont evidence of the mag- 
nitude of his undertakings. The most considerable of these 
is not spec ified in the list : it is a canal, from the point in the 
Jumna w lore it leaves the mountains, by C&m&l, to H&nsi and 
Hissar. I ; reaches to the river G&gar, and in former times was 
again connected with the Satlaj, the nearest of the rivers of the 
Panj&b. t seenis to have been intended for irrigation ; but as 
it has bet n disused, perhaps since the death of Firfiz, we can 
only judgj of it by the part restored by the British 1 Government, 
winch takes in the whole to beyond Hissfir, a distance of 200 
milts. Tiis portion now turns mills foj grinding com (which 
before w re not used in India), and is also Employed in saw- 
mills am oil and sugar-mills. It floats <Jown rafts, of wood 
from the mountains, and Is capable/ of conveying merchandise * 
in boats >f a certain construction; but its great object' irri- 
gation, 1 y means of whjch it has fertilized a large tract, and 
turned t is inhabitants from pastoral life to agriculture* 19 


Ohiy&n ud din Tughldk JI. 


^ / Ohiy&s un din soon quarrelled with hisMns^ by , 

tjfoW'j w ^ om raised; and was deposed 

V T? t J ^ W^red at the end of five months. ‘ j : 




pwuntaios, whete fce had remained tinge his expulsion, returned 
* at 7* of an a «ay. «nd recovered’ the capital! A *. D . m», 

. confest followed, tod lasted for several months^ during Jint'’ 
trh^h time Delhi was more than once lost and reco- ® H ^’ 
until; at length Ndsir ud din obtained permi i£^°* 
pent possession? and soon after ma«8 his rival prison^ I&.I& 
ft was a remarkable circumstance in this contest, thi a Hindd 
bhief named JUi Sarwar was among the most impor ant of the 
adherents of Ndsir, and that the Hindds of Mdwi i todk an 
active part for his opponent. -The household troops who were 
ill foreigners, haying shown particul&r^iostility fe the con- 
queror, wef^ banished the city ; and as some ende ivoured to 
. conceal their character, recourse was had to a tee i. like the 
Jewish shibboleth,^ and all were treated as foreigners who could 
not pronounce a certain letter peculiar to the la gugges of 
Hindostan. 17 From these circumstances we may ju ge of the 
increased importance of the Hindis, and of the na ive Maho- 
metans, since the separation of the kingdoms of Gfhdr and 
India, . 

Ndator ud din Tughlak. 

The second reign of Ndsir ud din, though it present i a scene 
of general disorder* was marked by few great events. 

Farbat ul Mdlk, the governor of Guzerdt, revoltec and was 
reduced by Mozaffer. Khdn, who revolted himself ir the next 
reign. There, was also a rebellion of Rdhfor Rdjptii beyond 
the Jumna; and the weakness into which the royal luthority 
had jallen became everywhere apparent. % 1 

This king’s \*zfc w* a Hindd convert, and was pufito death 
on the accusation ofbis own nephew, an unconverted Ebdd. 

^ On the death of*Ndsir-ud din, hjs son HumdydnTcceeded, 
>ut died at the end of forty-five days, wfym his youngej brother 
Mahmdd was planed on the throne. 0 * 

■ ' - 1 
. Mahmud Tughlak. 

_^e young king was a minor, and little qualified tl restore 
theloit Authority of the crown. Mozaffer KKdn,»the L / 
go^eiA^ of Guzerdt, began to act as an independent’ F 

order to the 'in a note to hia traMktio^si, ttAt A •’ 
refer, to letter, bu7tf^l d “* . 

oxfaunce the , Bengal than t$> a Hfodug&tai Cut it * 
tat uttered, refer to the inherent vroelf w£fta Bm * ’• 
* men of the gflt would naturally .Woeidto^Lg .e^'- 

uwrihb?*' 


, ,■ .” 777 * 

J wh^t3^,othart.^ia>^ 
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printe. MMwa, which had been rewraeied to the crows, after 
the separation of the Deckan, now permanently threw off the 
yoke,* as lid the little province of Kh&ndbsh ; and these saw. 
kingdoms remained independent until the time of Akber,' ' ; . 

The king's own vazir also seized on the province of Jounpdr, 
mnointion md founded a kingdom. Meanwhile the capital was 
monarchy, im by sanguinary broils between factions. The re- 
maining provinces looked on with indifference, or fell into 
disputes mong themselves; and While the attention of all . 
parties vib absorbed in these fierce commotions, Ike invasion 
of Tamerl ne burst upon.their heads, and overwhelmed ike con- 
tending p Hies in one common ruin. • t * 

Tamerline had united the hordes of Tartary in the same. 
itiTMfonof iianner > though -not to the same extent, as Chengiz 
Tuwriuw. 'ban; and, like him, he had garried his destructive 
inroads iro all the surrounding^ countries. Though a Tflrk and 
a Mussul ian, 18 and bom in a comparatively civilized country, 
he was ajnost as barbarous in his mode of war, and at least as 
shortsighpd in his policy, as the Mogul. His empire was 
even moe transient, since he did not attempt to retain the 
greater prt of the countries he overran; and if some of the 
fragment! that remained to his family became flourishing pro- 
vinces, itwas because the character of his descendants formed 


almost a contrast to his own. He had conquered Persia and’ 
Transoxina, and ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, 
with pan of Russia and Siberia, before he turned his arms, without 
the prefect of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of Hindostan. 

Earlyn the spring of A.D. 1398, 19 Fir Mohammed, the grand- . 
a.». isos, 8011 of Tamerlane, who had been employed in reducing 
*.*. wo. tbe AigMns in jthe mountains of Soleiman, crossed^ 
the Inds in a line with UcH, and soon after laid siege to Mult&n, 
an opeftion which occupied him for upwards bf six months. 

Meawbile, Tamerlan^ passed the Hiudd Cush by the ; usual 
route “> Cdbul,** left that city in August, and marched by 
Haryti and Bangti to Dinkdt on thelndugr 1 He crossed .$jbat . 


" Tajriww, or the Amir Tlmdr, ns . Prioe, rpLM p. tto., 

\ to cm] m^AAlA. Woo — li t 


ra*Aaia> was born at K&h, fcwiKjk &c.> and Briggs' >' 

m<i f where the languages are , expedition 

and wherelda ktwfr, of 

i^tled for 200 y&ra. 1 ■ toad ^Sh. interest in 

giote descent from the Bante r >,fcfe<S«d.v ’ , . , ' ; 


Khiln ; but all' that '' 


petition i 



' er $-inifc?. 'iaS- : im^j^ ratified W, the%y-K 

d^p^,a»ddoWn its banks toTulamba, reducing the country 
’’ a» -hi paseed, He levied a heavy contribution bn Tulamba, 
whicl| wae afterwards Backed, and the inhabitants massacred by 
the troo)pB,~~it is said without his orders. 

{ By ; thh) |ime Pir Mohammed hacf "taken "Multfin by blockade ; 
hat the rains hiving set in, he lost his horses, add was at 
l e n gth obliged, to shut himself up in the town. On the approach 

t Tamerlane, ie set out to ineet him, leaving a garrison 

MultSn, and joined his father on the Odra or Satlaj. Oofc *• 
l Tamerlane thence proceeded with. a light detachment to 
jdjiytin, where he met with no sort of resistance* and as 
t$tC town was famous for the torifb of a Mahometan saint, 
4 out of respect for his memory, he spared the few inhabitants 
^ho r emaine d in *the. place.” He then proceeded to £atndr, 
and massacred the country-people who had taken refuge under 
the walls. The place afterwards surrendered on terms ; not. b. 
butt by one of those mistakes which, go constantly accompanied 
Tamerlane’s capitulations, the town was burned, and all the 
inhabitants put to the sword. He then marched to S6m6na, 
where he joined his main body, having slaughtered the inhabi- 
tants of every place he passed. From Sfim&na the towns were 
deserted, and consequently there were no more general mas-' 
lucres. Many prisoners were, however, taken ; and on reaching 
Delh i, Tamerlpne put to death all of them above d<*. u. 
fifteen years of age (to the number, according to the exag- 
gerated accounts of the Mussulman historians, of 100,000). 

Thfe Indian army, which was inferior in numbers and divided 
in councils, being defeated and driven into the town, ^ 
MahmM Tughlak fl«d to Qtuzerdt ; Delhi surrendered, l0,u “ "”*• 
under a solemn, promise of "protection; and Tamerlane was 
. publicly proclaimed! Emperor of India. # • Deo.iT. 

What follows is so constant a concomitant of Tamerlane’s 
promises of protection, that we are at a loss whether 
to syjcribe it to systematic? perfidy, or to the habitual 
ferocity and* insu bordination of bis troops. On this D * u>i ' 
o4il^i8r;’the moffc, credible accounts attribute the commetmment 
■ blunder and violence brought on*r«(ffctance: 

Kip a general massacre; some streets were Rendered 
' ~ of dead; and the gates being forced, the 

. admittance, and a 8j5en<s of horrid 

' |»M» OSr ; :< 
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; W0, jfjye days*Tamerlane remained a VM«^U.U . v« vu« 

sack and conflagration of tbe.city, and during thattitorhewaf 
celebrating a feast in honour of his victory. When tredpi 
were wearied with slaughter, and nothing was left to plunder • 
he gave orders for the prosecution of his march; apd on the 
‘ad. law day of his departure he “offered up to-the. Divine 

■ Vm *'• Majesty the sincere and humble tribute of grateful praise 

in the noble mosque of polished marble,” erected, on the banka 
of the Jumna by Firdz. 22 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to have been very, 
great, andjnnumerable men and women of all ranks were dragged 
into slavery. Tamerlane secured to himself the* masons tod) 
workers in stone and marble, for the purpose of. constructing a 
mosque at Samarcand. . 

He then marched to Mirat, where there was a general mas- 
SSKItoL sacre ; ^d afterwards crossed the Ganges, ifend pro-' 
iwiu. ceeded up its banks to near Hardwdp, where that r|ver 
leaves the mountains. Several affairs took place with bodies of - 
Hindtis in the skirts *of the hills, in which Tamerlane exposed 
his person like a private soldier, and underwent fatigues the - 
more extraordinary as he had reached the age of sixty-three.:: 
He marched along the foot of the mountains to Jammd (*>r > 
•Jummoo, north of L^h<5r); then turned to . the south, fell into 
JUOB99. the route by which he first advanced, and quitted 
A.H.8*i. India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence, behind 
him. 24 

We must estimate Tamerlane’s character from his actions,’ 
hi* oh»ract*r. and not from the motives assigned to him. by pan** 
gyrists, nor from maxims drawn up by his orders according;!® 
his idea of a perfect government.. His own memoirs Of his life - 
throw a true light oij his character. 2 ® They are written in the 
plain and picturesque «8tyle of Tdrki autobiography ; , tod if 
>■' there was a doubt that they were from Tamerlane's dic- 
tation, it would be removed by the unconseiohs 
A^rith which he felates his own intrigues and 
V.bredlt- all the time for an excess of goocto 
flatterer would riot have V€ 

he mixture also of cant and' ^ 
md devottpn, could not have . 

these- traits, with; hiy ^ 


tod?: 



town#* 


V, 1 t h;i 




and his ’"boldness 
weaknes& make one of the most ate* 

: ‘^-■Qi re f presented . -'W the wcMd. The com-. 

'* barbarous conquerors, contrasted with the 
j of theprinces Whom they ifcreaten, leads us to figure 
jte;^tje «xd. artless soldiers; but the essential.character 
%#erlSfie. was that of a wily politician, and probably it was 
f' similar talents that the other Tartar conquerors owed their 
idancy over so many chiefs, who were their equals in merely 
jlitiaily qualities,, 

|There is • resemblance between the histories of* Chengiz 
Kivin' and Tahneriane ; but of those two enemies of mankind, 
the first was perhaps the most violent, and the second the most 
perfidious, 

For two months aftelr Tamerlane’s departure Delhi remained 
without «%overnment, and almost without inhabitants. Ammhy *t 
A straggle then took place for the possession of it, in Mhi - 
which a chief named Ecb&l, who had Ijeen in power under 
MahmM; was at last successful. He failed in various AD 1400 
attempts to extend his authority beyond the districts * M - 
round the capital, and, at last, was killed on a distant expedi- 
tion towards MuMn. 

. Mahmdd had returned from Gfuzeidt, and for some time lived 
as a pensioner at Delhi ; then at Canouj, - a city belonging A .„. 140S ; 
to the jcing of Jounpfir, on which Ecb&l made several AK ' **• 
attempts; at last, on that chief’s death, he was restored HlI> 
to the possession of Dplhi. He died there, *afiber a AH ' 8l4 ' 
nominal reign of twenty years, and was succeeded by Doulat 
Kh&n Lddi, who; at the end of fifteen months, was A D „ 14> 
expelled by Khizr Kh&n, the'govemoy of the Panj&b. 


a.h. 


•M 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SEIADS. 

: years af]t»r thia, there was no kingdom of India, 
KOift|tt : resd&ty. , Khizr KMn affected t<«w*dK«*r 
to goyeru . .in; hpS^ufi^ ; 
of royally. , ‘ 

' ' tbpugh. ijimself a, > 

of b& descendants wW i adb* *>* ■ ’■ 







its * iktitii. ylim'YL 

Ills original province of the Paaj&b soon revolted, and his 
Al4 family had to struggle for the possession of a part of it 
ai)^u 44 , during the whole period of their government. They, 
however, made some spirited attempts to extend their # 
territory, and made incursions into M&lwa and the borders 
of Rdjp6t^na ; but in the # fime of Seiad Ala tfd din, the last of 
the raceAhe frontier came in one place to within a tnile of the 
city-walls, and nowhere extended beyond twelve. But A1& ud 
din possessed Baddfin, a town about one hundred miles east of 
a.d. Delhi ; and to it ho at length retired, making over his 

a. h. 8M. former capital and his pretensions 4 * to Behtal Kh&n 

L6di, who assumed the title of king. • , 


HOUSE OF LOW. 

•(* 

Behlul Lodi. 

The ancestors of Behlfil had been enriched by commerce, and 
Siy f of'“ grandfather was governor of MuMn uncfer Firfiz 
ffl y " Tughlak, who was the first great patron of the Afghans. 
Belilfil’s father and several of his uncles held commands under 
the Seiad rulers ; and one of them, IsUm Kh&n, was so con- 
siderable, that be had 12,000 men of his own nation in his pay. 
The power of tho family, together with the calumnies of a dis- 
affected relation, at length excited the jealousy of Seiad Mo- 
hammed, and the Lochs were persecuted and driven into the 
hills. They continued to resist the* Seiads’ authority, until 
Behlfil had an opportunity of occupying, first Sirhind, and 
afterwards the whole of tho Panjfib. , 

Behlfil had been inviled to Delhi by Hamid, the vazir of his 
predecessor; but, finding himself overshadowed by this powerful 
subject, he seized hissperson. by a stratagem, and after he had 
broken. His influence, allowed him to retire to private life. 

BehUU’s accession again brought.hack the Panjfib to Delhi 
^ad b ? c ? m , e “^pendent during the time 
the Seiads, and Behlfil had marched against it, when 
he waa rtcalled by an attack^ 'the king of Jounpfir, wfrfTiadi 
' , kid siege to Delhi 14 A war now commenced wittrMat. 

prince, which, was continued, with 
r* ^Bow peace, twenty-six yearn, W^ndeC®le' 
compact ctfjounpfir, which was 



ne^ed to Delhi. 


Sahlfil 8urviv 
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y iy ^ ,. |wufa ; otherconquests on s ampler scale; so that at‘ 
hisvdefdhbele&a territory extending from the Jumna to the 
Hjm&Iaya inpuntains as far east as BenAreS, besides a A . D / 14SS> 
triet£n thewest of the Jumna extending to Bunddl- *•“•*«• 
cand. 1 . ’ 

. •• 

, . ,'• v Seoander L6di. • 


"Secander’s accession was disputed by some chiefs on the part 
of, his infan t nephew. It was afterwards contested in the field 
b& two of his brothers, one of whom maintained an obstinate 
struggle. Sgcander was successful on all these occasions; ‘and. 
•treated the inferior rebels with clemency, and his relatigns with 
affection. He reannexed Behdr as far as the frontiers of Bengal 
to Delhi, and extended his territories in the direction of 
Btinddlcand. 8 ® HiS internal administration was just 
arid vigorous, and he seems, in all other respects, to s«o»nd*r. . 
have been a mild and excellent princa But he was one of the 
few bigots who have sat on the throne of India He h i» bigotry 
destroyed the temples in .towns and forfe that he took from 
Hind fis, and he forbade the people performing pilgrimages, and 
bat hing on certain festivals at places on the sacred 'streams 
within his own dominions. On one occasion he carried his zeal 


to. cruelty and injustice ; for a Bramin having been active in 
propagating the doctrine that “all religions, if sincerely prac- 
tised, were equally acceptable to God,” he summoned him to 
defend this opinion, in his presence, against twelve Mahometan 
divines; and, on his refusing to renounce his.tolcrant maxims, 
put him to death. 27 * 

A holy man of his own religion having remonstrated with 
him on his prohibition of pilgrimages,^ Becandcr drew his sword, 
exclaiming, " Wretcji, do you defend idolatry?” He was ap- 
peased by the answer,— " N6 ; but I maintain that Icings ought 
hot to persecute their subjects.” * 

’■ •When marchin g against one of his brothers, a Icalandar 
addressed him * with prayers for his success, ofl which he said, 
“• Pjray for^feStbry ■ to him who will best promote the'good of his 
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Secander was a poet, and a great patron of letters. He died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty-eight years. 28 

Ibrdhim Lddl 

Ibrfihim, who .succeeded, had none of his father’s virtues. He 
disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by his 
Dtamtmte suspicious and tyrannical temper. From these causes 

his reign was continually disturbed by rebellions. At 
the commencement of it one of his brothers was proclaimed 
king at Jounpiir, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, 
and \tas privately executed by Ibrahim, who imprisoned his other 
brothel's for life. A chief named Isl&m KMn fiext •rebelled, and . 

§ 4 

was killed in battle. Several men of rank and governors of 
provinces were executed for their share in, these transactions. 
Others.wero put to death on suspicion; some were secretly made 
away with, after being imprisoned; and one was assassinated at 
the seat of his government. These proceedings spread general 
distrust and disaffection ; various chiefs revolted, and the whole 
of the eastern part (rf Ibrahim's dominions throw off its obe- 
dience, and formed a separate state under Daryd KMn Loh&nl, 
whose son afterwards took the title of king. Doulat Kh&n Lodi, 
invasion of the governor of the Pan jab, dreading the fate of so 
Bab,.r. many other chiefs, revolted, and# cal led in the aid of 
Baber, who had for some time reigned in Cabul. Baber had 
before invaded the Panjab, which lie claimed assart of the in- 
heritance of Tamerlane, and he now gladly availed himself of 
this invitation; but some other Afghan chiefs, either from 
attachment to Ibrahim, or aversion to # a foreigner, drove out 
A.t). 1624, Doulat KMn, and opposed Baber in the field. They 
a.u. tuo. were totally defeated near JAh6r\ and that city was 
reduced to ashes by the victors. DiMlp6r i was next stormed, 
and the garrison put t?) the sword; and at this place B&ber was 
joined by Doulat KMif He had reason, soon after, to suspect 
the intentions of this person, and threw him and his sons into 
confinement. Relenting subsequently, he released them, treated 
them honourably, and granted them a j^gir. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed in removing their distrust : by the time he had 
reaped jiirhind, on his advam* towards Delhi, Doulat Kh&fcand 
one of lus sons revolted, and fled to the hills. 29 Unwilling, to 

_ * ik.». 1017, or 3518. See place in bis confidence. Hehad the title 

Krskuicfli Btibttr and Httvidyikt, voL t p. of Klidni Khdnan, the second in the 

Court of Delhi, and continued to bC a 
: * Thfr other Sou, whose n ame was Di- person of great authority in his ttfch and 
liw&jr, adhered t<^B4beiy and had a high Humjfyt&a ~ 
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leave suclf dangerous enemies behind him,«B&ber determined to 
return to C&bul. He nevertheless kept his hold on the Tfe rotroat , 
country he had reduced, and left persons on whom he fromSi,hi,ld - 
.could depend in the principal places. At Dib^lpur he left A1& 
ud din, an uncle of King Ibrdhim, seems to have escaped 
from confinement, and who had joined Baber. I)ou|pt Kh£n 
now returned to the Panjab, anti overran great part of it, A1& 
ud din flying to C&bul, but in the end Doulat Kh &n was entirely 
defeated by one of Baber’s generals ; and as that monarch him- 
self was engaged in defending Balkh against the Uzbeks, he sent 
A1& ud din India, with orders to his own chiefs to assist him. 
Thus supported, A"li£ ud din advanced to Delhi, and, from the 
general disaffection, his army was soon swelled to 40,000 men. 
With this force he* engaged Ibr&him under the walls of Delhi, 
and was totally defeated. By this time B&ber had settled Balkh, 
and was advanced as far as Lahdr on his way into India. From 
L&h6r he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat ifctimi of 
KMn, who submitted and gave up his fort ; 80 -after number, 
which Baber continued his route through tfie hills to Kdpfir on 
the Satlaj, above Lodiana, and from thence nearly by the direct 
road to Delhi. At Pdnipat he found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Ibr&Mm, who had come out to meet him at the head of 
an army amounting, as it was represented to B&ber, to 100,000 
men, with 1,000 elephants. 'On the approach of this force, 

* B&ber took up a. position, linked his guns together by ropes of 
twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further protected 
by breastworks. He likewise strengthened Jiis flanks with 
fieldworks of earth and fascines. His army, including followers, 
amounted to no more than 12,000 men. When lbrdhim 
drew near, he also fqrfified kis position?; but had not 
steadiness enough to fidhere to his plan of awaiting an April '21/ 
attack, and in a few 'days fed out his army to stohn B&ber’s 
lines. As soon as he was engaged with the’front, B&ber ordered 
his right and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the 
enemy. They accordingly advanced, and plied ftiera with their 
arrows, until -the Indian troops, after attempting, in a few feeble 
charges* to drive them off, fell into disorder; when B£J>er, who t 
had hijfcherfco been annoying them with his cannon, ordered his 
centre to mows forward, and completed the 'rout of the enemy. 
Ibr&bipa was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 

* Hia **m QbM Khfa. fled, and Biiber would have thought the Korrfn a sufficient 
' took fcoawasioa of hk tifoary,, & which he library f or an Afghan chief of those days, 

found a number of valuable books, One 
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surrounded during tlft battle, suffered prodigious loss in the de- 
feat. Baber judged from observation that 15,000 or 16,000 lay 
dead on the field, of whom 5,000 or 6,000 lay in one spot around 
their king. The Indians reported that not less than 40,000 . 
perished in the battle and ^rsuit. 

This action does not give a high idea of the military character 
of either party. It lasted from soon after sunrise till noon, 
during which period, BAbcr observes, with satisfaction, that his 
guns were discharged many times to good purpose. 81 The ser- * 
vice of artillery would not in that age have been much better in 
Europe ; «but although ‘Babers plan of harassing r tlie enemy’s 
flanks and rear with arrows seeujs to be justified by its success, 
it does not appear remarkable either for skill or spirit, or likely 
to have been carried on with impunity against an active enemy. 
Occupation Delhi was surrendered, and BAber advanced and took 
Agm*! 1 ** 1 ,UMi possession of Agra, which had lately been the royal 
May to. residence. 

From a list of Ibrahim’s nobles, given by Ferishta, they appear 
all to have been of the Afghan tribes of L6di or LohAni, or of 
that willed Fermali, who were mixed with the AfghAns, like the 
Khiljis, if indeed they are not a portion of the latter people. 

The raja 82 of GwAlidr, who was reduced to submission during 
the hist reign, accompanied IbrAhim’s army, and fell along with 
him in the battle. 

BAber reviews his own conquest with much complacency, and 
compares it to those of Suit An Mahmud and ShahAb ud din ; and 
although we must not confound the acquisition of the few dis- 
tracted provinces held by IbrAhim with the subjugation of India, 
yet it must be admitted that his enterprise was as glorious in 
its achievement as it vf&a memorable in\ts effects. His force 
seemed insufficient ejen to occupy the territory he had to sub- 
due, and it was drawp with difficulty from his own dominions, 
still threatened by fhe Uzbeks, whose power the combined 
force of the whole House of Tamerlane had proved unable to 
withstand. 

BAber s conduct to the places where he met with resistance 
was as inhuman as that of Tamerlane, who was naturally his 
model/ / 

The Smallness of lAs force was some justification *of the means 


** [In a later aeries of skirmishes, Briber 
remarks that one of his pieces played 
remarkably well ; “ the first day it was ' 
discharged eigtft times, the second sixteen 


times, and the same cate continued lor 
thvee or four days.” (Jffirskine, voL L p. 

“ Ibn JBatdtofp. X 83 ; / ; 
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he took to strike a terror, but the invariable practice of his 
country is the best palliation for him. His natural disposition 
was remarkably humane; and although we cannot help being 
shocked at these occurrences, and at two or three cruel execu- 
tions mentioned in his memoirs, yetthey prove no more against 
his personal character in this respect, than his slaughtering 
Gauls or crucifying pirates against Ciesar’s clemency. 

BAber was the founder of a line of kings under whom India 
rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing statos in that country are com- 
posed. % • , 


BOOK VII. 

FROM THE CONQUEST OF BABER TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER. 


HOUSE OF TfMUR. 


CHAPTER I. 

• REIGN OF BABER. 

The early life of Baber 1 was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures . 2 He was the sixth in de- Descent and 
scent from Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of Bite, 
his grandfather, AUhsaid, were shared by the numerous sons of 
that monarch. Onp of them, Ahmed MirzA, obtained Samarcand 
and BokhArA ; Balkh (or Bactria) fell to another, Mrfhm&d MirzA ; 
and CAbul to a third, whoso name wfcs Ulugh Bdg. Omar 
ShAkh MirzA, the fourth son, and the father of BAber, had at 
first been in charge of CAbul ; but was transferred during his 
father’s lifetime to FerghAna,* on the upper cftursfe of the 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful country of which 

1 [Hit nsd.name was Zahir ud din subsequently published » hjetory of the 
Muhammad ; B&ber “the lion” was his reigns of Baber and Hum£y<6n in two 
Tartar sobriquet — E d.] * volumes, which may be said to have fully 

' * The account of Bdber is taken from and finally elucidated this part of Mu* 
his owit Mettmrif translated by Mr. Er- hammadan Indian history.— E d.] 
skine. It differs, in some respects, from * [Now Kokdn. — E d.] 
that given by Ferishta. (Mr. Erskine 
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3&Aber always speaks with fondness. The mother of B&ber 
was a Mogul, the sister of Mahmud KMn, a descendantr Of 
Chaghatdi Khan, and head of his branch of the empire of 
Chenglz Kh£n. This connexion does not seem to have inspired 
/ any attachment on the part of Baber towards the Mogul nation, 
of whom he never speaks i * t liis memoirs but* with contempt 
and aversion. 4 

B6ber was only twelve years old at the death of his father 
Hi» wars and his own accession (a.d. 1494). Omar Shdkh MIrz& 
turea in his had just been involved in a war with his brother, 
youth. Ahmed Mirzd, of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, 

Mahmtid Khan, the Mogul ; and those princen shotted no dis- 
position Co relent in favour of their youthful nephew. They, 
however, failed entirely in an attack on his capital, and shortly 
•after Ahmed Mirzd, died. He was succeeded by his brother, the 
king ofBactria. He also died soon after, and was succeeded by 
his son, Baisanghar Mirza. Confusions ensued, and B&ber was 
induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand for himself. 
Though he had for some time conducted his own government, 
he was as yet only fifteen ; and considering that circu ms tance, 
together with the insignificance of his means, it is much less 
surprising that he more than once failed in this undertaking, 
than that his spirit and perseverance were at last rewarded ' 
with success (a.d. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed a 
step to the sovereignty of all Transoxiana, proved’ in itself to be 
more than Bdber had strength to maintain. The country of 
Samarcand was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded no 
means of paying his troops, who, in consequence, began to 
desert in great numbers. They spread their discontent among 
those left in Ferghdna, and at lash opeSy revolted, under 
Ahmed lawful, one of Baber’s principal lqdders, in the name 

-L ta rT b ™ the Y JeUn S Ir Such a rebellion at 

home allowed no time for delay, and Bdber left Samarcand, after 

a reign of a hundred days: on his departure the inhabitants 
immediately threw off their obedience to him. An unfortunate 

tS^Tthlt 1 ? ^ W f <U ® cu Jy survived, so retarded his opera- , 
tions that fey the tune he had abandoned Samarcand, he found 

nJT**" (Enkine ’« . 

theatrangeet caprice, of fortune, that the in ^ 

empire which he founded in India III 8 ?? 1s * , at Indiane call all north- 

loremen, the empire of Ore Mogul * ; K to ** term 

thu* taking i ta from a ^ wijvo tte Persians. 

■ *■ * 



; |e had losthis hereditary dominions, this he bad recourse 
#> hia Mbgul uncle, and, sometimes with slender aid from him, 
hut oftener ^ifch his own resources alone, he made various 
attempts, not without partial success, both on Samarcand and 
Ferghdoa, At length, in 1499, he succeeded in recovering his 
native kingdom;* but he had not tShtirely subdued the rebels, 
when he was tempted by strong invitations from Saiftarcand to 
fefc out for that capital. Before he reached his destination, he 
learned that both Samarcand and Bokh'&rA were occupied by 
the Uzbeks, then founding the dominion which they still possess 
over Transoxiana. 5 

Mean wh ife^Tambol had again seized on Ferghana, and B&ber 
was compelled to take refuge in the almost inaccessible moun- 
tains to the south of that country. While there he learned , 
that Sheibani Kh^n, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left Samar- 
cand on an expedition ; and, with characteristic spirit of" enter- 
prise, he determined to avail himself of the opportunity to 
attempt to surprise that city. He set off with only 240 men ; 
cscaladed the walls in the night, overpowered the guards, and 
magnified the impression of his numbers by boldness and 
rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, and massacred the 
Uzbeks wherever they were to be found. Sheibani KMn has- 
tened back on this intelligence, but found the gates shut against 
him, and ultimately withdrew to Bokh£r&. 

The whole of Sogdiana now declared for B&ber. He remained 
for six months m quiet possession, and employed the interval in 
endeavours to form a combination among the neighbouring 
princes, by impressing them with a sense of their danger from 
the Uzbeks. His exertions were fruitless, and he was obliged 
to encounter alone t^s whole power Sheibani. The hopes of 
success, which $ven then he continued to cherish, were. frus- 
trated by the baseness of some Mogul auxiliaries, who left the 
battle for the purpose of plundering hi^ baggage. The conse- 
quence was a total defeat, and B£ber was obliged to retire, with 
the few troops that adhered to him, within th<a walls of Saraar- 
ciihd. He resolved to defend that place to the last* extremity, 
and repelled various assaults that were made on him by the . 


. *Th$ U*beks (ao called from one of 
tbeuvkhte) were a mass of tribee of 
Tfcrki, Mogul, tel probably of Femue 
origin* moulded into one people, but with 
a great preponderance of Ttkrka, They 
had before been spitted on tbO Jaik, and 
bad. i — A “ 


pp. lix. lx.) [They embraced Muhamma- 
danism, under their chief Uzbek Kbrfn, ' 
about 1340. * They had received a 
defeat from the father of M&hmdd 
in 1473, but they were now reunited • 
under Sheibdni, whom MahraM KMn . 
had made hia governor ip Turktetdn^— : « 
EnJ 
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Uzbeks. Sheib4ni had then recourse to a blockade, and in four 
months reduced his enemies to all the miseries of famine. The 
inhabitants perished in great numbers ; the soldiers let them- 
selves down from the walls, and deserted ; and B4ber,jwho had 
shared in all the privations $f the people, was compelled at last 
to evacuatg the town. 

After this he spent nearly two years in the utmost poverty 
. and distress, sometimes in the mountains, and oftener in his 
uncle’s camp, where he remained in such a state of destitution 
that his very servants left him from absolute want. He seems 
to have been almost reduced to despondency by Jiis repeated 
misfortunes, and once resolved to withdraw to China, and pass 
his life in obscurity and retirement. Occasional openings in 
Ferghana served to keep alive his hopes ; and at length, with 
the help of his uncle, he recovered the capital, 6 and was joined 
by his brother Jeh&ngir, Who had hitherto been his nominal 
rival. Tambol, in this strait, called in the formidable aid of 
the Uzbeks. Baber was overpowered, compelled to fly, after a 
desperate, conflict in the street, and so hotly pursued that his 
companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
liis own horse was so much exhausted that he was overtaken by 
two of Tambol’s soldiers. They endeavoured to persuade him 
to surrender ; and BAber, while he kept up the parley, continued 
* to push on towards the mountains. At length he thought he 
> had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties, in bringing over 
the pursuers to his interest, and they took a solemn oath to 
share his fortunes ; but whether they vjere originally insincere, 
or lost heart when they contemplated the prospect before them, 
they ended by betraying Baber to his enemies, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that* he again fecoverVl his freedom. He 
only escaped to a condition almost as # hopeless as captivity. His 
uncle’s Mogul army ha*i been defeated by Sheibdni, and himself 
made prisoner; while* the whole of Transoxiana, except that 
Srtof’rrMB annexe $ t° Bactria, fell into the hands of the Uzbeks, 
oxiaiia. “ All his prospects being thus extinguished, B&ber bade 
a last farewell to his native country of Fergh&na, and set out to try 
his fortune in new scenes beyond the range of the Hindti Cush. 

After all that he *had done and suffered (enough to fill up an 
evenfcfuTiife), B&ber 4as yet only ih his twenty-thutf year. He 
bore his numerous reverses with the elasticity of youth. He 
himself tells us that he often shed many tears, and, composed 

8 [AndOjfo was the chief town of Fergtona, but Btfber’s father to d made Akhai his 
capitai^Rb;] 4 
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many melancholy verses; but iri^genetfal his cheerful temper 
buoyed him up, and enabled him to enjoy the present, and to 
entertain favourable prospects of the future. He says he never 
had mord perfect pleasure than for a few days after he evacuated 
Samarcand, wh$n he first got a fi*U meal, a quiet night’s rest, 
and a temporary freedom from labour and anxiety^ He had 
often similar moments of enjoyment, thanks to his sociable 
habits, and his relish for simple pleasures. He pauses, in rela- 
ting one of his desperate expeditions, to describe a particular 
sort of melon with which he had been struck : if ever he had an 
interval of rest, b 0 was occupied with plants and gardening ; 
and during all his marches, in peace or war, flowers 4 &nd trees 
and cheerful landscapes were never thrown away on him. It 
may be because others have not opened their hearts as he has 
done, but there certainly is no person in Asiatic history into 
whose tastes and feelings we can enter as into B&ber’s. 

Bactria was now in the hands of Khusrou Sh&h, a favourite of 
Baber’s late uncle, and afterwards minister to -his cousin, Bai- 
sanghar Mirzd, the same whom he had driven out of Samarcand. 
Khusrou Sh&h had since murdered his master, and was in 
possession of what remained of his dominions. He endeavoured 
to conciliate B&ber, and received him with a show of hospitality 
when he entered his territory. His professions arose from a 
sense of his own insecurity ; it was not long ere all the Moguls 
in his employment proffered their services to Baber ; and, before* 
they had openly declared themselves, Khusrou’s own brother, 
B£ki, came over to the vsame side, and was followed by the whole 
of the army. When B&ber approached Khusrou’s frontier he had 
between two and three hundred followers, many of them armed 
with clubs; and oriry two tents, the .best of which was allotted 
to his mother. He now ^et out to invac|p Cabul, at the head of 
a regular and well-equipped army. Hi$ uncle, Ufugh Bdg, the 
king of that country, had expired two years before ; his son and 
successor had been expelled by his minister ; and he, in his turn, 
had been dispossessed by the Mogul or Tflrki family of Arghfin, 
who had been for some time in possession of Candah&r. B&ber 
occupied G&bul almost without opposition (a.d. 1504) $ and, re- 
garding the original owner as completely ejected, he took pos- 
session in Iris own name, and subsequently resisted an attempt 
of his cousin to regain his inheritance. He afterwards lost 
Bactria, which was recovered by Khusrou SMh, and ultimately 
conquered by the, Uzbeks, fiber’s connexion with the country 
beyond the mountains was therefore entirely cut-off. He was 
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now king of Cabul, over which country he reigned for twenty-two 
kingdom of 8 y ears before his conquest of India, and which was 
udbui ° enjoyed by his descendants till the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

But though B^ber had gained a fixed establishment, he was 
by no means in a state of repose. He had, in fact, only changed 
the character of his toils and perils. He was still threatened 
from without, by an enemy who had hitherto proved irresistible ; 
and within, a great part of his territory was in the hands of 
independent tribes, and so strong that he could not hope to 
subdue it, 9 while part of the rest was possessed Ijy personal 
enemies and rivals. His title was doubtful; he # had»no minister 
whom he could trust; his brother Jehdngir had but lately joined 
him, after having been long in rebellion; and. his army was an 
assemblage of adventurers, strangers to him, and traitors to 
their former masters. 

His first years were spent in the conquest of Candah&r, in 
expeditions into, the mountains of the Afghans and Haz&rehs, 
and in a dangerous journey to Her£# to concert measures with 
that branch of the house of Tamerlane for their common de- 
fence against the Uzbeks. On these occasions he underwent 
the usual risks and more than the usual hardships of war, and 
had once nearly perished in the snow, during a winter march 
through the mountains of the* Hazdrehs. 

* la this period his brother Jeh&ngir revolted (A.D. 1506), but 
was subdued and pardoned: a more serious insurrection took 
place while he vrausat Herdt, when his Mogul troops set up one 
of his cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned 
(a.d. 1507); and he was afterwards brought to the brink of ruin 
by a conspiracy of the Moguls, who had come\over from Khusrou 
Sh&h. These men, from two to three thousar^d in number, gave 
the first sign Of their disaffection by an attempt to seize Baber’s 
person ; and when he fed escaped, and fled from C&bul, they 
called in Abd ur Razz&k, the son of Ulugh whom B&ber 
had supplanted id the government (A.D. 1508). The right* of 
thfc young uefen had probably little influence, for all the princes 
of the house # of Tamerlane seemed to consider that conqueror’s 
dominions* as a common prize, from which each might take 
what share he could : 1 his strength lay in the co nne xions he 
possessed in a country where his father had. reigned, and those 
were so powerful that Bdber found himself deserted by the : 
whole pS his troops, except about 500 men. A rfomentV de- 
spondency at* this crisis would have been but Biber * 
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made up for his small force by the boldness and activity of his 
enterprises ; he led his troops to repeated' encounters,, exposed 
himself in the hottest of every engagement, and, almost entirely 
by his personal courage and exertions, at last retrieved his 
affairs. 7 

Sis most important wars were with his old enemies the 
Uzbeks. . SheiMni KMn, after the conquest of Transoxiana, 
invaded Khor&s&n, took HeMt, and extinguished the principal 
branch of the house of Tamerlane. 8 He then advanced to Gan- 
dah&r, and took the city. He was drawn off by distant troubles 
before he had reduced the citadel ; but left it so weakened that 
it fell into ttm haflds of its old possessors the Arghtins, ,who had 
remained in the neighbourhood, and who now retained it for 
several years (from,A.D. 1507 to 1522). What might have been 
Bfiber’s fortune if the Uzbeks had continued their progress, it 
is not easy to surmise. It is possible be might have shared the 
fate of so many princes of his family,, had not Sheib&ni KMn 
encountered a new enemy, whose success put . a stop to the 
career of Tartar conquest. ■This was Shah Ismail Safavi, king 
of Persia, with whom SheiMni went to war about this time, and 
by whom he was totally defeated and slain (a.d. 1510). 

His death opened a new field to B&ber, or rather recalled him 
to that which had been the scene of his earliest exploits. He 
immediately occupied Bactria, made an alliance with Sh&h Is- 
mail, and, with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokhara, and 
again obtained possession of Samarcand (a.d. 1511). 

But ho was destined never to be long successful in Trans- 
oxiana : before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out of 
Samarcand by the Uzbeks; and although he maintained the 
.contest, with the su/port of the Persians, for two years longer, 
yet ho at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acquisitions 
except Bactria* (A.D.*1514). to # * 

It was after this failure that he tumfld his serious attention 

7 Mr, Eruitme, from KMfi KMn and * [Balkh was held by the King of Persia. 

Ferishta. Bdber’s Memoirs break off in SMber had Kunduz, and his cousin Mirssd 
the beginning of the insurrection, and are KMn held BadakhsMn ugder him. • (Er- 
not resumed for some years. The inter- skine, vol. i. p, 424 .) — Ed.] 
vening portion, seems never to have been i0 [In 1522, Baber gains possession of 
Written. (Erskine’e Baber, p, 236). Candahar by a capitulation ; and SMh 

f {The great eult&i* Husain Mirz4 Bai- B4g Arghfin establishes himself in Upper 
kar£ had died Jin. 1506 ; his sons were Sind, J&n Uir&z, the reigning ‘king, being 
quite unfit for the emergency, and the confined to Lower Sind. The capital of 
whole family were killed or driven the former is Bheker, that of the latter 

exile. In 1507 SheiWul had conquered Tatta. His son* Shih Hasan Arahfih, 
Samarcand; FergMna, HisSdr, &hkrmn> adds Lower Sind to his previous domi- 
and Kkmgt&L and rhlsd from beyond the nions; and the Arghfin dynasty holds 
Jaxartes to the Sind until Akber’s timm^-Ex).] 
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His views on India, and began those enterprises, the result of 

India. which has already been related! 

After the taking of Agra, B&beris first act was to distribute 
a. p.i526 f the captured treasures to his adherents. He gave his 
Briber’s pro- son Hum&yfin a diamond, which was esteemed one of 
atorb?* the finest in the World ; and he sent, a present of a 
ibSn° ver dh&hrukhi each to every man, woman, and child, slave 
or free, in the country of Cabul. 11 

But, although in possession of the capital, B&ber was far from 
having conquered the kingdom. He only occupied the part to 
the north-west of Delhi, # with a narrow tract along the Jumna 
to Agra. *The whole of the country to the east of* the Ganges 
had become independent, in IbriUiim’s time, under *Dery& KMn 
Loli&nl His son took the title of king, by the name of Moham- 
med Sh&h Lohdni, and seems to have possesSed Behdr on both 
sides of the Ganges. Many places on the west of the Jumna 
had also been in rebellion in Ibrahim’s time, and many of those 
which had been obedient now held out, under the Afghan and 
Fermali chiefs belonging to the late government. Nor was this 
the only opposition with which B&ber had to contend : a strong 
dislike and hostility at first subsisted between his troops and 
the Indians, the villages round his camp were deserted, and it 
became a matter of great difficulty to procure grain or forage 
Discontent of fol ‘ the army. In addition to this, the summer, always 
liis troops. nea ,*ly intolerable to natives of, cold countries, was in 
that year unusually oppressive, and so affected Sis' troops that 
all ranks began to murmur, and at length to clamour to be led 
back to Cabul : Isome even made preparations for returning 
without leave. On this Bdber assembled the officers, and 
pointed out to them that, as the conquest of India had long been 
the great object of their labours, it would ne weakness and dis- 
grace to abandon it, nc*v that it was achieve^ : that i he, therefore, 
was determined to remain in India ; that all who chose to return 
were at liberty to do so at once, but that henceforth he would 
hear of no remonstrances against his resolution. . This address 
induced the greater part to give up tlieir discontents. KMja 
Kil&n, however, one of his best and most confidential chiefs, 
was among those that decided to return, and was accordingly 
appointed to a, government beyond the Indus, and dismissed with 
honour to his new charge. * 

11 The sh&hrukhi is only 10d. or lid., carder, whose practice it is to keep nothing 
but the whole sum must have been very for to-morrow. He could not always 
great; and this injudicious expenditure hate been so profuse, though always, 
justifies the niefamme of “ the Kalandar,” generous j for after he onoegot Cdbul we 
given to him at the time, from a religious hear of no financiif embarrassments. 
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; The determination so strongly expressed had an effect even 
pn the enemy ; and many, who had hitherto expected B&ber to 
withdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their submission ; 
detachments were sent to reduce others ; and, in the course of 
the next four months, not only had the country held by Sult&n 
Ibrahim been secured, but all the^tevolted provinces ever pos- 
sessed hy the house of L6dl, including the former kingdom of 
Jounptir, were brought into subjection by an army under Prince 
Hum&ytin, B&ber’s eldest son. 

The last places which submitted were Biana, Dhulptir a d. ima 
on the Chambal, and Gw&li6r beyond that river. 

After he t\|ul thus been acknowledged by all the Mussulmans, 
Bdber had to commence a waf with the Hindus, who* life war with 
contrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion ofjEUr. 1 * 
the aggressors. 

Hamir Sing, the R&jptit prince who recovered Chltdr in the 
reign of Aid ud din Khiljl (a.d. 1316), had, in the course of a 
long reign, re-established the Rtijptit dominion over all Mdwdr, 
to which his son had added Ajmlr. 12 After the separation of 
Malwa from Delhi, the new kings of that country were engaged 
in frequent hostilities with the rdjas of Mewar; and, imme- 
diately before the time of' Bdber, Mahmtid, king of Mdlwa, had 
been defeated and taken prisoner by Sanga, the Rajptit prince 18 
(a.d. 1519). 

Sanga, the sixth in succession from Hamir, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of Mdwdr, and likewise held the eastern 
part of Mdlwa, as far as Bhllsa and Chanddrl, 14 in dependence. 
He* was recognised as # their leader by the raj&s of M&rwar and 
Jeiptir, and all the other Rdjptit^princes. 16 

Being a natural enemy to the King of Delhi, he had opened 
a friendly communication with B&bfer while he was advancing 
against Ibr&hlm; a$d for «the same reason he began to form 
combinations against him, as soon as 1ft found him established 
in the former position of that prince. Besides his Hindti allies, 
Sanga was on this occasion accompanied by Mahmtid, a prince 
of the house of Lddi, 16 who had assumed the title of king, and, 
though possessed of no territory, was followed by 10,000 adhe- 
rents; The L6di chiefs formerly driven out by Hufn&ytin also 
returned to their former possessions, or raised men in other 
places, to co-operate with the r&ja. Great efforts were made on 

l * Colonel Tod’s Majattkdna, vol. i p. 15 Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 299. 

274. M [A brother of the late Sulttfn Ibrd- 

lt Briggs’ FtritMty voh iv. p. 281. him.—ED.] 

^Btfber’s f 

. '■ ' 1 ' r ’‘i- , - 7 > . 1 / 
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both sides to secure the alliance of Hasan Kh&i, r£ja of Mdwfit, 
who, by his name, must have been a converted Hindd. ' His 
territory is that billy tract extending towards the river C hamba l 
. from wi ^ in twentytfive miles of Delhi, and including, the petty 
state which is now called Maghdri or Alwar. 

The son of this chief being a hostage in Baber’s hands, he 
adopted the liberal policy of sending him to his father, as the 
true way to gain his sincere co-operation. His generosity did 
not make the desired impression, for Hasan Kh&n was no sooner 
ft a* ease about his son than, he openly joined the enemy. Rfija 
banga immediately advanced to support his ally, ajid soon ar- 
nvod at fMna, within fifty miles of Agra. He ^rove the garrison 
of that place, with loss, into their fort, and cut off all comrauni-' 
cation between them and the capital. Bdber, on this, sent 
forward a detachment to observe the enemy, and soon after 
moved Qut with all his forces. He had reached Sikrf" 
about twenty miles from Agra, when he found himself in the 
neighbourhood of tlm Hindu army. His advanced guard was 
immediately attacked, and, though reinforced from the main 
body, W as defeated with heavy loss. If the rAja had pressed on 
during the first panic, it is probable he would have obtained an 
easy victoiy ; he chose to withdraw to his encampment after his 
8 “.’ aDd t 1 huS a,)owed B ^r ample time to take up 

Melt .XtZl! *■“ ““ P ' “ “ * 

BAber’s troops had looked on this contest in a veiy serious . 
light from the first ; and the reports of fugitives, together wjth 
the disaster which had taken place almost before their eyes had 
made a very deep impression omthem; when, by ill-luck a'celt 
brated astrologer arrived- from CAbul anl lnndlv nr ,„l j 
from the aspect of Mars, the certain defeat #f the^ing’s army’ 
which happdhed to be jn the quarte*r oppdsite to thaf plaSt' 
The consternation occasioned by these real and ima«inarv W 
rors was so general, that even the officers of tb« lX7 *7* 

£ Kmof ^ 

***** rvnt ^ as 
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silver drinking-vessels, to the poor; he also made a vow to let 
his beard grow , and promised to remit the stamp-tax on all 
Mussulmans, if it should please God to give him victory. But 
he was too much used to danger to be deflfressed ; and that he 
might infuse some of his own spirit into his troops, he assembled 
his officers of alt ranks, and without Touching on the usual topics 
of necessity, or of spoil and conquest^ — scarcely eveh on that 
of religion, — he made a direct appeal to their sense of honour, 
and set the chance of glory against the risk of death. His 
theme seems to have been well chosen, for the whole assembly 
answered him with one voice, and ^accompanied their acclama- 
tions with aA # oath»on the Koran to conquer or die. *fhis scene 
revived the courage of the arm^ ; and, as every day brought ip 
accounts of some fresh disorder in the provinces, B&ber deter- 
mined no longer to avoid an action, but to bring things # to an 
immediate crisis. With this view, he drew up his army Battle of^ 
in front of his entrenchments, and after arranging his of b&W. 
guns, and making his other preparations, he galloped along the 
line from right to left, animating his soldiers by short addresses, 
and instructing the officers how to conduct themselves in the 
battle. The Hindds, it appears, were equally ready for a deci- 
sive effort ; but so anxious is B&ber to do justice to the great 
occasion, that, instead of his own account of the action, he gives 
us the elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can 
barely discover, in many pages of flqwery declamation, a.^ 27, 
that B&ber gained a great victory, that Raja Sanga a h. 933 , * 
escaped with difficulty, and that Hasan KMn and many s&S 13. 
other chiefs were slain.* *Bdber (to return to his own narrative) 
could now relieve his heart by a torrent of abuse against the 
astrologer, who came, to copgratulate jrim on his victory, and 
whom he inveighed ^gainst as a perverse, conceited, and insuf- 
ferable evil-speaker : Jhe wasp an old servanff, however, and B&ber 
made him a liberal present, while he dSsired him to quit his 
dominions. 

After this victory, B&ber proceeded to redhce Mdw&t, and 
brought it into greater order that» k \* i 1 »j^gr had been in Settlement 
under the former government. Havii^'^wmiaed, be^ «oant*,. 
fore the great battle, that he would allow' pleased 

leave of absence to C&bul; he formed all twho de&re&»> 4 p avail 
themselves of that permission into a detachment, and sent them 
bade under the command ofHum&yiin. 

S« , spent the next six months in internal arrangements, and. 
restoring order throughout theprovinoes that had been disturbed: 
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during the doubtful period of his contest with R&ja Sanga,; 
and by the end of the year his authority was everywhere re- 
established, except on Oudh, beyond the Ganges. A body of 
Afghans still remaned in arms in that province, and a detach- ^ 
ment had been sent against them. 

About the beginning of tlie next year B&ber Inarched against 
a.d. 1528, Chdnderf, on the borders of Bunddlcand and M&lwa. 
siego^of 4. It was held by M^dni Rai, a RAjpfit chief who had risen 
ih&idiri. great power under Mahmtid II., king of M&lwa. He 
had afterwards usurped the government ; and, on being expelled 
by Mahmtid with the aid of the king of Guzer&t, established 
himself at Chanderi, under the protection of* Raja* Sanga. He 
had made good his retreat after the late battle, and now offered 
a desperate resistance. But the Rajpfits, as usual, showed more 
valour than skill or perseverance. On the second day of the 
siege they gave up all for lost, and B&ber witnessed one of those 
extraordinary instances of self-devotion which are so common 
in Rajput history, ffis troops had already mounted the works, , 
when the garrison put their women to death, and rushed forth 
naked, not to conquer, but to die. They drove the Mussulmans 
before them, leaped from the ramparts, and continued their 
charge with unabated fury until they were overpowered and 
destroyed : 200 or 300 had remained to defend Medni Rii’s house, 
a.d. 1528, most of whom slew each other, each contending who 
January 2o. should be the first .victim. 

During the siege of Chdnd^ri, B&ber received intelligence of 
Afghan the defeat of his detachment in Oudh by an Afghan ■ 
insurrection. c hi e f named Bdban, or Bttfdn, and immediately 
marched, himself, in that direction. The Afghans having taken 
post at the passage of tjie Ganges, # B&ber ^threw a bridge over 
the river, under the fire of his artillery, ^nd ultimately com- 
pelled the enemy to retire beyond thtf Gogra* whither he marched 
in pursuit of them. He seems to have compelled the rebels to 
take refuge in the territories of the King of Bengal, and it was 
probably on thijf occasion that he reduced Beh&r, if that was not 
done before by Huinaytin : but in this place there is an inter- 
ruption in the Memoirs, which is not filled up by any other 
historian. 

For some months 4fter this B&ber seems to have £een in bad 
health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxation 
than often fell to his lot His Memoirs (which are now re- 
sumed) are filled with descriptions of Hindti forts tod temples, 
and of fountains tod cascades that he had* yisited ; as well 
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as of Ibis own gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
wrestlers, and other sources of amusement peculiar to India. 

Even during this period he made the important acquisition 
of the fort of Rintambdr: it was made orer to him by the 
second son of R&ja Sanga, that prince having died, and having 
been succeeded by the eldest son. * 

His attention was at last effectually roused by fhe intelli- 
gence that the province of Beh&r had been seized on by Sult&n 
Mahmfld, the same Lodi prince who had been present at the 
defeat of R&ja Sanga. Mahmud seems to have been supported 
from Bengal ; and, being joined by the Afghans in Behdr and 
the adjoining provinces, his army soon swelled to sucfi an extent 
as to be called 100,000 men. With this force he had advanced .to 
Ben&res, by the time when B&ber reached the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges, now Allahabad. The approach of B&ber, 
however, dissolved this hasty assemblage, which was already a 
prey to dissension. 18 They had attempted to storm the hill -fort 
of Chun&r ; and a repulse they met with, though not in itself 
considerable, was sufficient, in the present state of their minds, 
to break up the army. Mahmud retreated with such portion as 
he could keep together. He took up a position behind the 
river S6n (Soane), and many of the chiefs who had quitted him 
made their submission to Bdber. Bilber continued his advance ; 
and Mahmud, finding it in vain to oppose him, sought for safety 
in flight. 

All Beh&r south of the Ganges was now in Baber’s hands ; 
North Beh dr was still in possession of the King of rcftat ot 
Bengal, who had a coilsiderable army on foot in that-*, 
quarter. His object appears to have been to have Maji 1529 ' 
retained that portiop of th$ Delhi territories without quarrelling 
with the possessor pi the rest ; and ‘he kept an ambassador in 
Bdber’s camp, to amuse him with negotiations, until Bdber lost 
patience, crossed the Ganges, and advanced against the Ben- 
galese army. 

He, had still to pass the river Gdgra, on Which the enemy 
were encamped, near its junction with the Ganges. He was, 
however, well provided with boats, and drove away those of the 
Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstructed Sis passage. 
The Bengalese then moved down to oppqse his crossing, and a 
cannonade was kept up on both sides. As Bdber’s divisions 

. " [There were many partisans in favour factions in the eastern provinces were 
of JaMl ud din Lohdni, the son of Mu- fatal to the national Interest of the Af- 
hammad Shrfh Lohdni. Grskine says, ghdns.” — E d.] 

* the feuds between the LoMnl and Lodi • 
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landed in succession, they charged the different parties opposed 
to them, and at last drove the enemy from the field. Soon after . 
this the King of Bengal consented to terms of peace. B&ber 
was preparing to return to Agra, when he heard that a body of 
Afghans, who had separated from the Bengal army, under 
Bdban and another chief, named B&yazld, had crossed the 
G6gra, ancf taken Lucknow. He immediately marched in that 
direction, and on the retreat of the Afghans, sent a detach- 
ment in pursuit of them. It followed them across the Ganges 
and J umna, and had completely dispersed them in Bund41eand, 
when the setting-in of the rainy season put an end to all operations. 

For ti\e last fifteen months of his life B&fter’s health seems 
Sickness to have been greatly broken : the silence of his diary 
of Bdber. gi ve s a proof of his diminished activity, and some 
circumstances lead to a belief that his authority began to be 
weakened by the prospect of its speedy cessation. HumAyfin 
left his government of Badakhshan Without leave, and Khalifa, 
Baber’s prime minister, on being selected to replace him, found 
means to excuse himself, and remain at court. Notwithstanding 
Humayun’s unlooked-for return, he was affectionately received ; 
and a dangerous illness, with which he was soon after attacked, 
was the immediate cause of the death of Bdber. 

When it was announced to him that the physicians had given 
over all their efforts, declaring that medicine could no longer 
avail, Baber seized on the only hope that remained, and, in 
conformity with, a superstition which still prevails in the East, 
he determined to devote his own life for that of his son. His 
friends, who had ^ as little doubt of the* efficacy of this substi- 
tution as he had himself, entreated him to forbear from a sacriv 
fice involving the happiness of so many ; b\^t Bdber’s resolution 
was unmoved. He walked three times rotjnd the bed of the 
dying prince (a solenfriity usual on # such occasions),- and then 
spent some moments in earnest prayer to God ; at the end of 
which, he was filled with such assurance, that he more than 
once exclaimed, “4 have borne it away — I have borne it away !” 
And so powerful was the impression, both on his mind and his 
son’s, that all the historians agree that Hum&ytin began from 
that time to recover; while it is certain that B&ber, who was 
already ill, and whose! health must have been severely shaken 
by his anxiety and agitation, began visibly to decline. It soon 
became evident that his end was approaching. He, called his 
sons and minfeters about him, explained his dying wishes, and 
enjoined concord among all, and affection ameng hm children. 
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But Khalifa, his minister— whose influence, for some unex- 
plained reason, was at, that time, irresistible — had Intrigue! , 
already resolved to overturn the dearest of his plans. JKS- 
Besirous of keeping power in his own hands, he deter- aion - 
mined to set aside Bdber’a own sons, and to give the crown to 
his son-in-law *Mehdi Rh&ja, a young man whose thoughtless 
and flighty disposition made it seem easy to keep him in per- 
petual dependence . 19 Mehdi Kh&ja was at no pains to undeceive 
him in these expectations, and was now considered, by himself 
and others, as assured of the succession the moment that B&bcr 
should breathe his last. As that moment approached, however 
he was suddenly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and cut 
off from all communication with those around. The cause of 
this revolution is explained in a narrative referred to by Mr. 
Erskine, which is given on the authority of Mohammed .Mokim, 
the father of the author. Khalifa, it seems, was on a visit to 
Mehdi Kh&ja, with no person present but Mokim : he was sud- 
denly summoned to B&ber, who lay at the last extremity. Mehdi 
Khdja attended him -with great respect 'to the door, and stood 
looking after him, so that Mokim could not follow without 
pushing by him. “As soon as Khalifa was fairly gone, he 
muttered to himself, * God willing/ I will soon flay your hide off, 
old boy !* and, turning round at the same instant, saw my father. 
He was quite confounded ; but immediately seizing my father’s 
ear, with a oonvulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said, 
hurriedly, * You, T&jik ! the red tongue often gives the green 
head to the winds/” Mbkim lost no time in % apprising Khalifa 
of what had passed ; and the result was, his immediately trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Hum&yiin. 

In the midst of tj^ese intrigues, with which he was probably 
unacquainted, Better expired, — the most admirable, Death of 
though not the most powerful, prince tl^t ever reigned BAber - 
in Asia. 11 

He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, aa itso, 

and the thirty-eighth of his reign , 20 His body was 037. 

• 

11 Khalifa was one of Briber’8 old of- 20 [At hie death, his dominions in- 
fleets ; but it is not easy to conjecture how eluded, beyond the Hmdt^Kuak, Bodakh- 
he could acquire so inordinate a power shrin and Kund&z, and all the districts to 
under so able a sovereign as Briber, and the south <jf the Oxus, as low down as the 
with an expestfenced heir-apparent like borders of ‘Balkh. To the south of the 
Htimriydn. Equally extraordinary does mountains he had Kribul, Ghazni, and 
it seem that, from this time forward, he Kandahrir, but most of the mountainous 
disappears, and is not mentioned in Fe« region of Afghrinistan was only nomi* 
irishta or AMI either under his own nally subject. |n India he held the Fan- 
name of K hali fa, or his title of Nizrim jrib> and all Hindustrin between the Hima- 
ud din. * V Iriya and Brijputrina ; tnd most of Behrir 
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buried, by his own desire, at C£bul, and* on a spot which it is 
probable that he had himself selected . 21 

B&ber’s character is best shown in his actions, but something 
iiis character, remains to be said of his private life and his writings. 
His Memoirs are almost singular in their own nature, and per- 
fectly so if we consider the circumstances of the* writer. They 
contains minute account of the life of a great Tartar monarch, 
along with a natural effusion of his opinions and feelings, free 
from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all affectation 
of extreme frankness and candour . 22 

The stylo is plain and manly, as well as lively and picturesque ; 
and being the work of a man of genius and observation, it pre- 
sents his countrymen and contemporaries, in their appearance, 
manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly a* in a mirror. In 
this respect it is almost the only specimen of real history in 
Asia; for the ordinary writers, though they give pompous ac- 
counts of the deeds and ceremonies of the great, are apt to omit 
the lives and manners even of that class, while everything 
beneath their level is left entirely out of sight. In Bhber the 
figures, dress, tastes, and habits of each individual introduced 
are described with such minuteness and teality that we seem to 
live among them, and to know their persons as well as we do 
their characters . 23 His descriptions of the countries he visited, 
their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and indus- 
try, are more full and accurate than will, perhaps; be found, in 
equal space, in any modern traveller , and, considering the cir- 
cumstances in whiih they were compiled,, are truly surprising . 24 

But the great charm of the work is in the character of the 

owned his authority. (Erskine, vqj. i p. if the author* had been a Bramin ascetic 
— Bd.] • instead of thA most sanguinary of con* 

21 “ He had directed his body to be in- querors ? ' 

terred in this pi Ace, to him the choicest 50 These portraits, however, are neces- 
in his wide dominions. . . . 4 running sarily confined to the inhabitants of the 

and clear stream yet waters the fragrant courts and camps where B&ber passed his 

flowers of the cemetery, which is the great days : in the countries which he has so 

holiday resort of the people of Cdbul. In well delineated, he only gives such re- 
tire front oi the grave is a small but markable particulars about the natives as 

chaste mosque «of white marble would strike a stranger, without attempt* 

There is a noble prospect from the hill ing a detailed account of their way of 

that overlooks Bfiber’s tomb,” etc., etc. life, with which he must ne cessa rily hav e 

(Butties’ Travels, vol. i. p. 141.) been unacquainted. , 

* tois last respect they are a con- « Compare his descriptions of theooun- 
trast to those of Tamerlane, Which, with tries through which he *fcught his way 
all their simplicity oflanguage, are evi- with those of Ibn Batiita, himself a writer 
deqfly written for effect. - One day, of remarkable merit, and a professed tra- 
having unintentionally trodden on an veller and inquirer. Or compare his 
ant, I felt as if my foot had lost all its geography with that of, *fcy Asiatic who 
power. (Mewmrs of Timur, p. 30.) has written expressly oh the science. 

>> ho can imagine this to be natural, even « • < 
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author, whom we find^after all the trials of a long life, retain- 
ing the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which he set out on x his career ; and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor diminished the sensibility to the 
enjoyment of nature and imagination. 

“It is a relief,” §ays his translator, “in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep 
for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of his boy- 
hood.” He speaks with as much interest of his mother and 
female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, and 
his friends rgake almost as great a figure in the personal part of 
his narrative as he does himself. He repeats theft sayings, 
records their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventures, 
and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter, on the affairs of his government,, to Ris most 
confidential counsellor, KMja KilAn (then at Cabul), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, “For God’s* sake excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them !” He 
endeavours afterwards to persuade KMja Kil&n to leave off wine, 
as he had done ; and says in substance, “ Drinking was a very 
pleasant thing with our old friends and companions ; but now 
that you have only Shir Ahmed and Heider Kuli to take your 
wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off.” In the 
same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his residence 
at Cabul, and adds : “ They, very recently, brought me a single 
musk-melon :** while butting it up, I felt mjteelf affected with a 
strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my 
native country, and I cou^d not help shedding tears while I was 
eating it.” / 

It would have bepn fortunate if Bdber»had left qff wine sooner, 
for there seems good reason to think hl| indulgence in it tended 
to shorten his days. Many a drinking-party is recorded in his 
Memoirs, with at least as much interest as'his battles or nego- 
tiations; and, unsuitable as they are to his station„they are* not 
the least agreeable scenes in Baber’s history. The perfect ease 
and familiarity among the company makes one forgfit the prince 
in the man ; and the temptations that « generally lead to those 
excesses — a shady wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or the idle- 
ness of a boat floating down a river — together with the amuse- 
ments with which they are accompanied — extemporary verses, 

* Hhis fruit had not then been introduced into tydia. 
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recitations in T6rki and Persian, with tsometimes a jpng, and 
often a contest of repartee — take away all the coarseness that 
might attach to such scenes of dissipation. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, near 
the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he had never 
kept the fast of the Ramaz^h twice in any one 'place; and the 
time not spent in war and travelling was occupied in hqnting 
and other sports, or in long excursions on horseback about the 
country. On his last journey, after his health* had begun to 
fail, he rode, in two days, from Cdlpi to Agra (160 miles), with- 
out any particular motive, for despatch ; and on the same journey 
he swam tfaice across the Ganges, as he said hfe had done with 
every other river he had met with. His mind was as active as 
his body ; besides the business of the kingdom, f he was constantly 
taken Hip with aqueducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
as wellas introducing new fruits and other productions of re- 
mote countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegant 
Persian poems and a collection of Tftrki compositions, which 
are mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his own country. 26 


CHAPTER II. 

FIRST REIGN OF HTTMi.Ytj’N . 1 

Baber left three sons besides Hum&y&n : C&mr&n, Hind&l, and 


Mired, Askari. 

86 Almost all that lias been wiki, of 
Briber baa been drawn from Mr. Erakine’a 
admirable translation of his Memoirs from 
the Ttirki. The notes and supplements 
which accompany that work reitove the 
obscurities which, without such assistance, 
would beset us in evory page ; and the 
preliminary dissertation gives a complete 
view*of the state of Asia in Bdber’s time, 
and contains the Best account of the geo- 
graphy of the countries which were the 
scene of his exploits, and the clearest ex- 
position of the divisions of the Tartar 
nations. The translation seemf to have 
imbibed the very spirit of the original 
The style is angularly happy, strikingly 
characteristic, though perfectly natural, 
and equally remote from the usual in* 
hated language of the East, and from 
the imitation of Scriptural simplicity into 


which bther translators of similar works 
have fallen. \ 

1 The narrative of the reign of Humri- 
yun (where no # t otherwise specified) is 
taken from Ferishta, the Memoirs of Hu- 
mriyun, and Abdl Fazl. Ferishta is pe* 
culiarly defective at this period, which 
was too remote to admitof his conversing . 
with eyewitnesses, and too recent to 
allow him to benefit by written histories. 

The Memoirs are written by a person 
named Jouher, who was a menial servant 
of Humriytin, and whose duty it was to 
carry an ewer fur his maste^ to wash his 
hands. He was in constant attendance 
on Hurariyi'in, and although unacquainted 
with his political relations and secret de* 
signs, was a minute and correct observer 
of all that came within hie reach, and de- . 
scribes what he aaw#rith simpnoity aud » 
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SjWas governor* of C&bul and Candah&r, and the other 
twd were unemployed in India. From his having as- Arrange . 
signed no shares to his younger children, it is probable*^^ n ^ v 
that B&ber did not intend to divide the empire ; but brother - 
C&mr&n showed no disposition to give way to his brother ; 
and as he was* in. possession of a Strong and warlike country 
among the hereditary subjects of his family, he had «f great ad- 
vantage over Hum^ydn, who could not assemble an army with- 
out evacuating his new and disaffected provinces. 

In these circumstances, Hum&ylin thought it prudent to yield 


with a good |jrace, and give up the Panjab, and the conn- separation 
try on the Indus, Ita addition to Camran’s former terrwiom India, 
tories. At the same time he gave the government of Sambal to 
Hind&l, and that qf Mdw&b to Mirz£ Askari. By the cession 
to C&mr&n, Humdydn was left to govern a new conquest^ while 
he was deprived of the resources by which it had been .gained, 
and by which it might have been retained; but as he still pos- 
sessed Baber’s veteran army, and profited by the impression of 
his power, the effects of the dismemberment did not at first 


appear. 

Hum&yfin was engaged in the siege of C&lanjer, in Bunddl- 
cand, when he received intelligence that B&ban and Af^in- 
B&yazid, the Afghan chiefs, whose party was formerly in indi^™ 
broken up by B&ber, were again in rebellion in Jounpdr. He 
defeated and dispersed this assemblage, and then went against 
the hill-fort of Chun&r, near Benares, at that time held by his 
future rival, Shir KMn. Shir KMn submitted, on con- A D 1532j 
dition of retaining the fort, and Hum&yun returned AH * m> 
to Agra. 

Some time before * this period, a brother-in-law of Hum&yfin, 


distinctness. He was devoted to Htmri- 
ydn, and anxious to put all his actions in 
the most favourable light ; but he seldom 
imagined that anything in his master’s 
conduct required either concealment or 
apology. 

Abm Paal was the well-known min- 
ister and favourite of Akbor, and was 
a paan of enlarged views and extraordi- 
nary talents; but he was a professed 
rhetorician, and is still the model of the 
unnatural style flrhich is so much admired 
in India ; he was, besides, a most assi- 
duous courtier, eager to extol the virtues, 
to gloss over the crimes, and to preserve 
the dignity of hie master and those in 
whom he was interested. His dates and 
hie general statement *£ events are valu- 


able ; but He requires constant attention, 
not so mindi to guard against his bare- 
faced partiality, as against the prejudice 
which he draws on his favourites by his 
fawning and fulsome commendations of 
them, and against the suspicions which 
he excites by his dishonest way of tellibg 
a story, even in cases where the action 
related was innocent or Reusable. His 
narrative is florid, feeble, and indistinct, 
overloaded with commonplace reflections 
and pious effusions, generally ending in a 
compliment to his patron. In this part of 
his writings I have generally availed my- 
self of Major Price's History, which, though 
it does not profess to be a translation, is 
often a literal version, and always a full 
and faithful abstract ofohe original. 
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who had been engaged in plots against his life aqjl . govern- 
Disputes ment, had taken refuge with Bahadur Shah, king of 
dur shdhf" ^Guzerat ; and the refusal of that monarch to comply 
Gn«jrft. with HunMytin’s demand for Bis surrender led to irrita- 
a,h. 94 o 2 ’ tion and hostile feelings between the two kings. Baha- 
dur, whose native kingdom Always occupied a high rank among 
those forihed out of the fragments of the empire of Delhi, had 
lately extended his power much beyond its former limits. The 
kings of Kh&riddsh, Berdr, and Ahmednagar h^d agreed to do 
him homage for their crowns ; and he had completely conquered 
the kingdom of M&lwa, and annexed it to his own. 

While his discussion with Hum&yun was *at its* height, AM 
ud dm, tBe uncle of Sult&n Ibr&him L(Sdi, who acted so conspi- 
cuous a part in the former reign, 2 having quitted the residence 
assigned to him by Baber, in Badakhshan, threw himself on the 
protection of the King of Guzerat ; and Bahadur, whose family 
had risen to greatness under the house of L6dl, and who had 
himself found an asylum at the court of Ibr&him — being at once 
incited by favour for his hereditary patrons, resentment at 
Humayun, and pride in his own power and prosperity — was 
tempted into measures as inconsistent with sound policy as with 
justice. Without any open declaration of war with HumAytin, 
he liberally supplied AM ud din with money, and enabled him, 
in a very short time, to assemble a large force, and to send it 
against Agra, under his son T&t&r KIMn. This, army, so has- 
tily collected, was as speedily dispersed ; and TAtAr Khdn fell 
a.d. 1534 , i* 1 battle, at the head of a division which remained 

a. it. 94i. faithful In the general desertion* 

5 Encouraged by this success, or perhaps in pursuance of * 
Invasion plans already determined Qn, HumAydn inarched from 
of Guzerkt, Agra to revenge 'the injury he h^l received from Ba- 
Novemw; h^ur ShAh* That prince*was now at war with the 
janilu’’] R^ na °f Me4Ar, and, being entirely occupied by the 
awwai. siege of Chitor, was particularly exposed to the attack 
of an etiemy ; But HumAyun, moved by his remonstrances 
against the impiety of molesting a Mussulman prince while 
engaged in war with the infidels, or influenced by his own dila- 
tory habits, retarded his march until the place was taken, and 
a.d. lass, the besieger {prepared to receive him in a$ entrenched 
camp at Mandesdr. BabAdur had chosen this course on 
KwoMin. account of the superiority of Ins artillery, commanded 

* [Vide twprd, p. 421. AH ud din had a disgrace, and was confined in a fort in 

nominal command under B4ber at Pdni- Bad akhahifo . Ed.] ,* 

pat and Sikri ; bfct he afterw^ds feliinto • , , 
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by a Oonstantinoplitan Turk, and partly served by Portuguese 
prisoners. These advantages availed him little : Malposition 
was rendered untenable by the enemy’s cutting off his supplies ; 
and, finding that famine would soon force him to surrender, he 
blew up his guns, and fled in the nigjit, almost alone, to Mandu, 
leaving his army to provide for its own safety. 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bahadur, being hard 
pressed at Mandfi, continued his flight to Champ&nir, and 
thence to the seaport of Cambay. Humaydn was by this time 
in pursuit of him in person, with a light detachment, and 
reached Cambay on the evening of the* day on which Bahadur 
had quitted iff for Iris final place of refuge at Did, in ,tlie most 
remote part of the peninsula of Guzerdt . 8 

Having failed in his immediate object, Humayun quitted 
the peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of 
Cuzer&t. He soon obtained possession of the open country, but 
the year was well advanced before the hill-fort of Champ&nir 
fell into his hands. It was scaled in the night, with the help 
of steel spikes fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, A D 1535 
by 300 chosen men, who climbed up, one by one, 
during an attack made on one of the gates by the Safar - 
army. Humdydn himself was among the 300. 4 

Soon after the taking of Chdmpdnir, Humaydn received ac- 
counts of the commencement of those troubles which ended in 
the successful revolt of Shir KMn. He set off for Agra, leaving 
his brother, Mirzd Askarf, in charge of his new con- Bxpu i 8ion 
quests ; and had scarcely quitted Guzerdt, when dis- 
sensions broke out among the officers left behind ; c,U2er4t - 
discontents and intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for 
raising Mirzd Askarf to the throne. . Bahddur profited by these 

* When Humdytin was, eneampdd at that the place where Bahadur’s treasure 

Cambay, he was exposed to considerable was fconjpaled was known only to one 

danger from a night-attack of a beriy of officer, and it was suggested to have re- 

Ctilfe, a forest tribe still famous for similar course to torture to make him disclose the 

exploits in Guzenft. They made their secret ; but Hum^ydn said they had much 

way with so much silence and intelligence better have recourse to wine, and directed 

into the camp, that they surprised Humd- that the officer should he well treafbd, 

y&n’s own tent, and carried off his baggage and invited to an entertainment by one 

and books, among which was a remarkable of his own chiefs. Accordingly, when 

copy of the “ History of Tamerlane,” the his heart was softened by kindness and 

loss and subsequent recovery of which are warmed wi|h good cheer, the officer made 

thought worthy of being recorded by the no scruple «to tell his entertainer, that if 

historians of those times. Humdy&n, by the water were drawn off from a certain 

way ol retaliating the insult he had re- reservoir the treasure would be found in 

drived from these lawless mountaineers, a vault beneath it ; and his instructions 

gave up the unoffending town of Cambay being complied with, a large amount .of 

, to pjunder. gold and silver was found as he had de- 

4 When the fort wat taken, it was found sobbed. • 
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disorders; and to such a state of weakness were the invaders 
a.d. 15 S&- 6 , ^reduced, that they . gave up GuzerAfc without a 
a.h. 942 . struggle, and evacuated Malwa, which was not even 
threatened. 4 

HumAyAn had not been^lojig returned to his capital before 
E»iy life he set out against Shir KhAn. 6 This person, 7 who was 
shisSta soon to act so great a part, was the grandson of 
Sllr - Ibrahim KhAn, a native of Afghanistan. IbrAhlm 
claimed to be descended of the family (though probably only of 
the tribe) of the kings of Ghor, and both he and his son Hasan 
were marped into noble families of their own nation. Hasan 
held a j4gir at Sahseram, in BehAr, for the maintenance of 500 
horse. He had two sons by his AfghAn wife. Shir KhAn and 
NizAm Khan ; but he was led, by the arts «of a concubine, to 
slight his wife, and neglect her children ; and as soon as Shir 
Khan was of an age to act for himself, he left his father, went 
to Jounpur, and entered as a private soldier into the service of 
the governor. His father applied to the gdVemor to send him 
home for his education, but Shir KhAn urged that there were 
more opportunities of education at Jounpur than at SahserAm ; 
and he seems to have been in earnest in his preference, for he 
devoted himself to study, made himself familiar with history 
and poetry, and could repeat all the poems of SAdi from me- 
mory, besides acquiring a general knowledge of other branches 
of information. He was subsequently restored to'favour by his 
father, and managed his jAgir, until SoleimAn, the son of his 
stepmother, had grown up. After this, he found his situation 
so unpleasant, that he went off with his full-brother NizAm, and 


s Ferishta, vols. ii. and iv. Prtee, vol. 
iv. Memoirs of Humdytin. Bird b • HU- 
tvnj of Guzentt. Paper by Col. Miles, 
Bombay LtieraryTranmctinnf, vol. i. 

* He marched in the montj of*Safar, 
but the year is uncertain : the “ Tdrikhi 
Shir Shrill” says a.h. 942 (a.d. 1535); 
and the “ Mantakhib JElI Towririkh,” as 
we^I as Ferishta, a.h. 943 (a.d. 1636). 
The former date, 942, is impossible, be- 
cause Humriytin took the foot of Chrixn- 
priair, in Uuze^t, in that very month and 
year. The- other year, 943, is improbable, 
as it allows only a twelvemonth for the 
final settlement of Guzerrit f«d Mrilwa, 
besides the return to Delhi and the pre- 
parations for the war with Shir Khdn ; 
while it leaves a year and a half for Hu- 
mriy&n's march of 350 miles through his 
own dominions to Cbunrir. I should there- 
fore suppose that ftis march took plac$£n 


Safas, a.h. 944 (July 1537). 

7 This accofcit of Shir Shrih is compiled 
from F(rishta t \ols« i., ii, iv., from Er- 
skine’s Ildber, and from Abtil Fazl in Price, 
vol* iv. Ferishta gives a connected his- 
tory^pf Shir Shrih (vol. ii. p* 98), which, 
though it appears to be written with per- 
fect impartiality, is extremely confused 
from inattention to dates ; the different 
expeditions of Briber being mixed up with 
those of Humriy&n in such a manner as 
to make them quite inexplicable without 
other aid. This Aid he himself partially 
supplies under the reigns of Ibrrihim, 
Briber, and Humriydn, hut more is de- 
rived from Bater’s own Memoirs. Abdl 
Fad also furnishes several facts, though 
his general narrative is a n sere Invective 
against Shir Shrib, such as might have 
been expected from the minister o&Hu* 
mriytin’s son. 
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entered into the service of Sultdn Secander, who waa then 
king. 8 He remained at Delhi until his father died, "when the 
jdgir of Sahser&m was conferred on him ; and after tflb defeat 
of Sultdn Ibrahim (a.d. 1526), he was active in the service of 
Mohammed SMh LoMni, who set up for king of Jounpfir and 
BeMr. He was for some time in fevour with this prince, but 
being again deprived of his paternal jdgir by the intrigues of 
his half-brother Soleim&n, he left the court in disgust, and 
joined Junid, the governor of Jounptir, on the part of B&ber 
(A.D, 1527). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body 
of adventurers in the hills of Behdr, recovered his own jagir, 
and carried* oh attacks and depredations on the territory of 
Mohammed Sh&h LoMni, professing himself a subject of Baber. 
About this time (A.D. 1528) he waited on that monarch, .accom- 
panied him to CMnderi, and was confirmed in his possessions 
and. entrusted with a command in Behar, on the part of the 
emperor. • 

Next year (a,d. 1529) Mahmfid L6di took Beh&r; and Shir Khdn, 
either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation, 
joined the Lodi standard. On the dispersion of Mahmud’s army, 
he was one of the many chiefs who made their submission to 
B&ber (April 1529). 9 Mohammed SMh LoMni was now dead;- 
and his son Jel&l, who was a minor, in charge of his mother, 
and at that time accompanying the Bengal army, made his sub- 
mission also, and was invested with considerable power, on the 
part of the emperor. He was still, however, under the manage- 
ment of his mother, Dudti, over whom Shir KMn acquired such 
an ascendancy, that, On her death, Jelftl was left in entire 
dependence on that ambitious chief. Shir Khan now h. obtain* 
made himself master of BeMr, and also obtained pos- SmST” 1 
session of the fort pi ChuMr, as, at *this or some subsequent 
period he did of the still mare important fortress of Rohtds. 10 

These rapid advances to power were rn^de in the early part of 
Hum&y&n’s reign ; and as soon as that prince had settled his 
discussions with C&mr&n, and had time to attend to his inte- 
■ rests in the provinces, he marched against Chun&r, $s has beSn 
already stated (A.D. 1532). He, however, was content with the 
recognition of his title, and the service of a body of ftbrse, ( under 

8 Seconder died in a.Dl 1517. the womeii This stratagem, which ha# 

• Erskine’a Aider, p. 40&. so fabulous an appearance, was thought 

10 Bohtds waa taken by treachery from sufficiently plausible in modem times to 
a Hindft r$ja. . Shir Khan persuaded him be employed by M. Bussy to conceal the 
to give an asylum to his family, and then treachery of a governor who admitted him. 
IntroddoSd armed soldiers in the covered into the strong fort of Doulattfbtfd. 
litters* which were iRippbaed to conceal 
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Shir Rh&n’s son; and this young man took an opportunity to 
withdraw, when the king began his march against Bahadur 
ShAh. Humdyun, thenceforward, was fully occupied in Guze- 
rAt ; and before # his return, Shir KhAn had got complete posses- 
ftnd conquer* sion of BehAr, had invaded Bengal, and had made great 
sengai. progress in the colflpiest of that rich kingdom. 

His wrfr with Bengal was occasioned by JelAl LohAni, who 
had called in the aid of the king of that country, to relieve him 
from the control of Shir KhAn, and, by his means, had at one 
time nearly succeeded in his object ; but Shir KhAn soon re- 
trieved his losses, repellpd the attack on himself, and laid siege 
to Gour, the capital of the hostile king. t * 

He was engaged in this enterprise when HumAyfin returned ; 
and that prince could not fail to perceive, at once, the advan- 
tage of attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger 
of allowing him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, he marched at the head of a powerful army 
Humtfyfin from Agra, and advanced through a peaceful country 
agniuBt him. till he reached Chunar, near Benares. 

But Shir KMn was well aware of all the danger of his situa- 
tion, and laid bis plans for averting it with a foresight and com- 
bination of which we have no example in the previous history 
of India. 

His first object was to gain time to complete the conquest of 
Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy. For 
this purpose he threw a strong garrison inso ChunAr, and pro- 
vided it with all the means of retarding the advance of Hu- 
mAyun, by an obstinate defence. • 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as it 
Military were, a detached portion of the Vindhya mountains, 
K?hd) r and which extend to* the same river itear MirzApfir. From 
Bengal * that neighbourhood the hiUs recede westward, by the 
fort of Rohtas and Shto^hAti, and do not approach the river again 
until near BhAgalptir, after which they run straight south, leaving 
the Ganges at a gieat distance. These hills, therefore, cover the 
vftiole of the south-west of BehAr and Bengal, and shut up the* 
road along the south bank of the Ganges, in two places— one neat 
ChunAr, ad& the other at SIcragalli, east of BhAgalptir. The hills 
themselves are not high, but poor and covered with woods. 

As HumAytin marched along the Ganges, and made use ofthat 
siege of river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 
cimurtr. f or him to begin with the siege of ChunAr , 11 After 

n The Memoiqg of Humtiytin say! that the army reached tf Chunir on the Shabi * 
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investing the place, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the 
walls as were accessible on the land-side, and also brought 
floating batteries, constructed for the .purpose, to bear upon the 
face towards the river. Notwithstanding all these preparations, 
his attack failed ; the garrison, however, having already held 
out for several months, and knowiiigr that they had no prospect 
of relief, at length surrendered. The siege had been Conducted 
by Rfimi KMn, the Constantinopolitan Turk, who brought 
Bahadur Shdh of Guzerat’s ordnance to so high a state, and 
who had since entered into the service of Humdyun ; and so 
much importance was attached to the knowledge of the service 
of artillery fn those days, that the right hands of all* the gun- 
ners in the garrison, to the number of 300, were cut <5ff, either 
to disable them for the future, or in revenge for the loss they 
had occasioned. 

After the taking of Chunar, Hum&ytin pushed his ‘march 
along the Ganges. Before reaching Patna, he was met by 
Mahmtid, king of Bengal, who had just been driven from his 
dominions, and was still suffering from a wound 'he had received 
in his last defeat. 

As he approached the defile of Sicragalli, he sent on a strong 
detachment to take possession of it. They found it already 
occupied by Jeldl Khan, the son of Shir Khan, who attacked 
and repulsed them with considerable loss. Huinayun hastened 
on with his main body to retrive this check, but was agree- 
ably surprised* to find the pass deserted, and the road open to 
the capital of Bengal. 

It was no part of Shf r Khdn’s plan to cope* with the superior 
force of Humdytin in this stage of the campaign. His ghIr KMn , s 
design from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on fo J h ™' 
the south-west; aryl with*this view *he had removed 
his family, and all that lia possessed of walue, to Jtohtds. The 
protracted siege of Chundr had enabl<|l‘ him to reduce Gour, 
and to defeat Mahmud in a conclusive battle. He had still re- 
quired time to remove the captured treasures and stores to 
Roht&s, and to dispose of the open country in the planner that 

suited his views. Jeldl Khan had therefore been instructed to 

% 

Bardt (Shdbdn 15th) of a.h. 945, January may have# mistaken the year, although 
1539 ; but this would leave only six he has remembered the festival, and that 

months for the conquest of Bengal, and the siege began 15th Bhdbdn, a.h. 944 

all the other operations till Humdyun’s (January 8th, 1 538). All accounts agree 

defeat in Safar,A.H. 949 (June 1539). X that the siege lasted several months ; 

conclude, therefore, that the memoir- some say six months* 
writer, -who scarcely. ever gives a date, * 

. * ■ * . 
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delay Humfiy&n at the pass, but to avoid any, serious encounter, 
and to join his father in the hills. Humdyiin accordingly took 
/possession of Gour 12 without further opposition. But the rains 
Takingof^ had by this tinie attained their height : the Delta of 
mAytinf u ' the Ganges was one vast sheet of water, and in the 
tie® diu’itig * country beyond tke reach of inundation every brook 
and channel was become kn impassable flood. It was 
impossible to carry on operations in Bengal, and scarcely 16ss 
difficult to keep up a communication with Upper India. This 
forced inactivity lasted for several months, during which* time 
the spirit of the soldiers sank under the moist and sultry 
climate, and their numbers were thinned bye the sickly season 
that follows the heavy rains. No sooner were the roads open, 
than they began to desert in numbers ; and Prince Hinddl, who 
had been left in North Beh&r, went off even before the rains 
had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shir Khan issued from his retreat, took possession 
Active ^ of BehAr and Ben&res, recovered Chundr, laid siege to 
shir Khun. Jounpur, and pushed his detachments up the Ganges 
as far as Canouj. Thus, when the season for military opera- 
tions commenced, Humaytin found his communication with his 
capital again intercepted, and himself left with no alternative 
but to trust his new conquest to the charge of a weak detach- 
ment, and endeavour to force his way to Agra with the rest 
of his reduced army. 

He for dome time hesitated to adopt this decided measure, 
Retreat of and the diy season was half over before he set out on 
Hum&yfuu j^g retreat. He sent on a considerable body before 
he himself began his march, under the command of KMni 
Khdn&n Lodi, one of B&ber’s principal generals. By the time 
this force reached Monghtr, it was sbrprise^ and defeated by a 
SlinSthe detachment ^pnt by Shir, wjno was now as enterprising 
t“4. as fie had before been cautious ; arid who, to show his 
confidence in the result of his operations, had already assumed 
the title of king. # 

4 If HumAyfin had not before had sufficient motives for extri- 
cating himself from his present situation, the accounts he was. 
daily receiving of the progress of afiairs at Agra must have 
filled him with impatience: but by the time he had passed 


12 Probably June or July, ifc 38. Abtil met with rain before he left Behir, where 
Fasl states teat Bengal w m conquered in . the rainy season does nob jo00mnce ti)l 
am. $45. Tliatyear began on May SQth, June. • - . . v* ■ /*'■ 

; built apptwthat Huxniydn had 
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Baxar, between Patna and Ben&res,be fiSind that ShirSh&h 
had raised the siege of Jounpfir, and was come by rntatoopW 
forced marches to intercept his retreat.' Shir Sh$h 
had made a march of thirty-five miles on that day, 

’ and Hum^yfin was advised to attaojj: him before his troops had 
time to refresh. * The step geemed too hazardous to adopted 
at bncS; and the next day he found Shir intrenched in such a 
manner that he could neither be passed nor attacked with any 
•prospect of success. Hum&yfin, therefore, intrenched in his 
turn, and began to collect boats and form a bridge across the 
Ganges, so as to pursue his retreat along the opposite bank. 
Shir SMh, to jvhoih every delay was an advantage, aUojved him 
to go on for nearly two months; when, the bridge of boats 
being nearly completed, Shir Sh&h one day left his camp stand- 
ing, and occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his move- 
ment from the enemy; while he himself, with the SurpriM , 
choice of his army, made a secret march to the rear <a *’ 
of Hum&yiin’s position, and, returning in the night, army - 
attacked him in three columns about daybreak, and completely 
surprised his camp. Hum&ytin had only time to leap on horse- 
back, and, though himself disposed to make one effort, at 
least, against the enemy, he was urged by those around him 
to provide for his own safety ; and one of his principal officers, 
seizing his reins, in a manner compelled him to make his way 
to the river-side. The bridge, as has been mentioned, was not 


finished; and, as Hum&ylin had not a moment for deliberation, 
he plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the. 
opposite bank his home was exhausted, anci sank into the. 
stream ; and Hum&ytin himself must have met with the same< 


fete, if he had not been sasmd by a vater-carrier M who *was 
crossing with the aid/of the skin -used’ to hold water, which lie 
had inflated like a bladdet,-$md which enabled him* to support 
the king’s weight as well to his own. Thus rescued, Humdydn 
pursued his flight, with a very small retinue, tp C&lpl, and 
thence proceeded to qlmost the whole of his* army having 
been cut off by the enefey or drowned, in the rivefy Hum^yiin’s 
queen, -Whom It’ h» last exertiagi to save,.; 

had already been surrOmid^ Bnd fell into the hands of the 
enemy ; erne ^as treated by Shir Shih witB scrupulous 
delicacy and the first 

•te” 4 
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opportunity to a pla<fe of safety. This tremendous disaster took 
place in the end of June, 153 9. 14 

Hum&yun’s presence, discomfited as he was, was of essential 
importance at Agra. While he was shut up in Bengal, Prince < 
Hind&l had begun to collect^ adherents at Agra, and being after- 
wards joined by the fugitives fromvJBengal, he" went into open 
rebellion* while Prince C&mr&n, on being applied to by the 
king’s representatives, immediately set out from CAbul, pro- 
fessedly to support Humaytin’s interests, but in reality to be at 
hand to profit by any opportunity of advancing his own. The 
arrival of Humayun put a stop to all those designs. He par- 
doned IJind&l, at the intercession of C&mr&n, and the three 
brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress of their 
common enemy. c 

Whjle Humaydn was occupied in repairing his losses, Shir 
ShAh contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in Hin- 
dostan, and proceeded to recover possession of Bengal, and to 
put all his former territories into a state of order. 

Eight or nine months were employed on both sides in these 
transactions. Towards the end of the Mahometan 
April? 40 ' year, Humayfin once more moved from Agra, his own 
zaa&iiih. army being strengthened by a reinforcement of 3,000 
men belonging to Camran, who himself retired to Lahdr. 
Sraplign. B y thfe time Shir SMh had reached the Ganges oppo- 
site Canouj, and both parties seemed unwilling to offer 
an advantage to the other; until at length Sult&n MirzA (a 
prince of the family of Tamerlane, who^had before been in rebel- 
lion) deserted from Humdy&n’s camp with his followers; and the 
example was so likely to be followed, that HumAyun determined 
to bring the contest to #n issue, and crossed the Ganges by a 
Final bridge of boats which he had co&structed. A general 
nSyon. action ensuecL in which Humaytin’s army was entirely 
a.d. i54o, defeated, andr driven into the Ganges. Hum&yun him- 

S self was in imminent danger : his horse was wounded, 
Moharram io. an( j j le mus t have been killed ox; taken, if he had not 
fiis mght. fortunately found an elephant, on which he mounted. 
Even thej^ the driver could not be prevailed on to attempt to 
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swim the Ganges ; and the king was obliged to throw him from 
his seat on the neck, and give his place to an eunuch whom he 
found on the elephant, and who now guided the animal across 
the stream. The opposite bank was too steep for the elephant 
to ascend ; and Hum&yiin must stili have perished, if two sol- 
diers, 16 who happened to ha^fe gained that part of the shore, had 
not tied their turbans together and thrown one end to him, so 
as to enable him to make good his landing. Before long he was 
joined by his brothers, the Princes Hindal and Askari, and also 
by some troops ; and all together made their way to Agra, after 
a narrow escape fipm being plundered by the villagers on their 
road. * • 

All hope of further resistance was now at an end ; and they 
had scarcely time tef remove the royal family and the most por- 
table part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and He'ttrrivei* 
to escape to Camran at Lahor. 

Even there Humay&n was no welcome guest. Cam- £?* 947, 
l&n was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at Aw wul. 
home, and of being involved in his quarrel with Sliir Shah j 
and lost no time in making his peace with the conqueror, to 
whom he ceded the Panj&b, and retired himself to Cabul, leaving 
Humiyfin to provide as he could for his own safety. 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind, . 

the province which adjoined to Camran’s territories on A.n. t»i7, 

* , . . . - TT wfimaa.-vl 

the south. It* was m the hands of Husem, the head Awwai. 
of the family of Arghun, who had been driven out of rails in an 
CandaMr by Baber ; and as it had once belonged to smd! lpt ° n 
Delhi, Humdyun hoped that he might still find some means of 
inducing it to recognise his authority. 

But there was nothing fix Humayjin’s character to promise 
him such an ascendancy, # # 

Though not deficient in intelligence, |he had little energy ; 
and though free from vices and violent passions, ho was no less 
devoid of principles and affections. By nature he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition ; yet, as he had been brought up 
under B&ber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, he 
never was entirely wanting to the exigencies of his filiation, or 
quite lost the advantages of his birth an<J pretensions, though 
he never turhed them to the best account. 

He passed into the Arghtin territories through Uch ; but after 
a year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less fruitless 


15 [Erskine Bays u onfy” who afterwards 
became a distinguished noble,— Shema ud 


din, the “atkeh,” or foster-father of Ak- 
ber.— E d.] 
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hostilities (during which he attempted the sieges of Bakkar and 
Sehw&n), he found his funds expended, and the resources of the 
country exhausted, and was deserted by the adventurers he had 
collected, 16 just as Husein Arghiin was advancing to attack him. 
Seeks refuge In this extremity h? fled to Uch, and resolved, as a last 
taJMptir; ^source, to throw himself On the protection of M&lded, 
r&ja of M&rwar, whom he supposed to be favourably disposed 
towards him ; but when, after a journey over the desert, in which 
he lost many of his followers from thirst and fatigue, he had 
reached the neighbourhood of Jddptir, he found that the r&ja 
which i» was much lesS inclined to assist higi than to deliver 
refused. .him up to his enemies, and was obliged again to seek 
comparative safety in the dreary sands from which he had just 
emerged. His present object was to make his way to Amercdt, 
a fort in the desert not far from the Indus ; and in this journey 
he had a more desolate tract than ever to pass, and' had greater 
evils to encounter than any he had yet experienced. Before he 
quitted the inhabited country, the villagers repelled all ap- 
proaches to their water, which was to them a precious possession ; 
and it was not without a conflict and bloodshed that his followers 
were able to slake their thirst. And all this was but a prelude 
to scenes of greater distress. His small train was encumbered 
by the presence of the women of his family ; and they had 
already left the last trace of human culture behind, and were 
struggling with thirst in the heart of the desert, when one 
Honors of morning, after a night of fatigue, they perceived that 
iirelSu the their m^rch was followed by , a considerable body of 
dw " rt ‘ horse; and the worst apprehensions Beemed to be 
realised when they found it was commanded by the son of Mol- 
ded, and was sent to chastise their intrusion into his territory. 

These new enemies flosed in on the exhausted party, cut off 
those who attempted r^iistance, and drove the rest before them ; 
while another detachment^ pushed forward and took possession 
of the wells, on \yhich the only remaining . hope even of tempo- 
rary relief was founded. 

The. calamities of the fugitives seemed now drawing to a close, 
but the RAjpdts had no intention of destroying them ; and when 
all hdpe appeared to % be extinguished, the r&ja’s son advanced 
with a white flag, ind after reproaching them with , having 
entered his father’s territory without leave, and with haying 
( killed kine in a Hindfl country, supplied them with water for 

" [Tardi B^g gras one of hia ablest . Vtfdgtt bad been firgt with Hufitttj'tin, 
and west faithful followers. Hindi! and.' but had at length deserted him.— E d.] .. 
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their immediate relief, and allowed them to proceed without 
further molestation. But the natural horrors of the desert still 
remained ; several marches were still to be accomplished ; and it 
a was not till they had again endured the torments of thirst, and 
witnessed the miserable death of many of their companions, 
that Humdytin, With seven rpounted Attendants, at length found 
entrance to Amercdt. The straggling survivors of Ris party 
assembled at the same place. 

At Amercdt he, at last, found a friend. The chief, whose name 
was Rdna Pers&d, not only received him with respect u heritably 
and hospitality, but offered his assistance in another Auiurcot. 
attempt to gain an # establi shment in Sind. 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave birth 
to Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian? Empire Birth of 
to the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, Akber * 
1542). During his residence beyond the Indus, 17 Humdyun had 
been struck with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an 
entertainment given to him, in the women’s apartment, by his 
stepmother, the mother of Prince Hind&i: He found she was 
the daughter of a Seiad, a native of J&m, in Khorasan, 18 and 
formerly preceptor to that prince ; that her name was Hamida, 
and that she was not yet betrothed ; and so strong was the im- 
pression made on him, that, in spite of the angry remonstrances 
of his brother, he almost immediately married her. She was 
far advanced ip her pregnancy during the march to Amercot, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed 
through the hardships of the desert. 

Hum&yun had marched for Sind the day before the birth of 
Akber. It is usual on such occasions for the father to second at- 
give presents among his friends.. Humayun had nosK ton 
presents to give, except one pod of fnusk, which he broke up 
' when the news reached hkn, and distributed among his ad- 
herents, with a wish that his son’s felne might be diffused 
throughout the world like the odour of that perfume. 

He was accompanied on this expedition 8y Edna Persdd, 
with a considerable body of R&jpdts, and he had again collected 
100 Moguls of his own. With this force they preceded to 
Jdn in Sind. 19 They took the place, after an action witji the 
officer in charge ; and though harassed #>y attacks from the 

i7 (While he was besieging Bakkfcr in 18 Probably Jtin (or Jidn), on a branch 
the «uftuner of 1541, before Hind# had of tho Indus, halfway between Tatta^and 
deserted him. — E d.] Amercot. (See the map to Dr. Burnes’ 

. w Price, voL ir. pp. 760, 640. Memoir* Account of Sind.) 
cf Mumtiytin, p; * 
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troops of the Arghuns, they were joined by the neighbouring, 
Hindu princes, and formed an army estimated by the author 
of the Memoirs at’ 15,000 horse. 

But Humayun’s ill-fortune, or ill-management, continued to 
attend him. The raja, after giving decisive proofs of his 
fidelity, was affronted by a*Mogul ;^ind got so "little redress on 
complaining, that lie quitted the camp in indignation, and was 
followed by all his Hindu friends. 20 

In consequence of this defection, Humayun was left almost 
iiiimsivuii a l° nc to contend with Husein Arghtin, who was ad- 
t0 vancing agaii^t him. He, nevertheless, threw up 
camj.'h.*r. intrench raents, and defended himsfelf well as he 
could : till Husein Arghtin, glad to get rid of him on any terms, 
consented to allow* him to withdraw, and even to. assist him on 
his journey, if he would immediately set out for Candahtir. 
These 'terms being settled, Humaytin began his march towards 
his native kingdom (July 9, 1543). 

His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioning 
If is dangers him much annoyance from their restless disposition; 
country. and Candah£r was then held by Mirz£ Askar! on the 
part of Ctimran. Humaytins object probably was to bring that 
prince over to his side, or to taije the chances of gaining pos- 
session in some other way. His professed intention, however, 
was to leave his son at Candahdr, and proceed himself on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 21 

When he had reached Shal, about 130 miles south of Canda- 
htir, a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, galloped up 
to his tent, sprufig from his horse, and, without quitting the 
bridle, rushed into the tent, and announced that Mirz& Askari 
was close at hand, with the design of making Hum&ytin 
prisoner. So little was Ii£ prepared for tVis intelligence, that 
he had only •time to pfttce his queen # on hi^own horse, and was 
obliged to leave her *child to the compassion of his uncle. 
Mirzti Askari soon after arrived. He pretended to have come 
with friendly indentions, treated his infant nephew with affec- 
tion, and removed the whole party to Candah&r. (Dec. 14, 1543). 


20 [Just at tips crisis (April, 1548) he 
was rejoined by the celebrated Bairtfm 
Khtin : this chief had escaped after the 
fatal battle of Kanauj, and Had resisted 
Shir Shtih’s efforts to win him over, and 
after many adventures had found his way 
to ^Humtiytin’s camp. (Erakine, ii. 258.) 

w Some unexplained delay must have 
occurred betweexftf tin and Sehwtin. The 


whole distance from Jtin to Sh£ is under 
450 miles, and the journey from Sehwtin 
to Shtil appears, by the Memoir^ to have 
been made in nine days,,; yet the whole 
time, from Jtin to Shal, was five months 
(from Rabi us Stint, July 9, to the 
middle of Rdmazdn, about December 10). 
[Humtiytin's unaccountable delays were 
the cause of most of the disasters of his. 
reign.— Ed.] '' 
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Meanwhile Humdytin, accompanied by forty-two followers, es- 
caped to the Garmsir, 22 and thence to SistAn, which was then 
under the Persian government. He was received with Hi* flight to 
great respect by the governor, and sent on to Her&t, Per8ia - 
to wait the orders of the King of Persia. At the latter city he 
was joined by several of his partisans’ from ‘Candah&r. 

Three years had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of 
which eighteen months had been occupied in his negotiations 
and military attempts in that country : six months were spent 
in his journeys to the eastward of the Indus, and a year in his 
residence at Jtin and his journey to Caqdahar. In his military 
affairs he he*! slfown no want of personal courage,* but great 
deficiency in enterprise; and he had gone through Ms subse- 
quent calamities with cheerfulness that approached to magna- 
nimity. 

His temper was put to many trials; for, as delicacy and 
subordination cannot be kept up under great sufferings, he 
was often exposed to instances of ill-humour and disrespect 
from his followers. He was' more than ’ once refused a horse, 
when it was almost necessary to his safety. A boat, which he 
had prepared to convey his family, on his flight, across the 
Indus, was seized by one of his chiefs ; and during the terrible 
march to Amercot, an officer, who had lent his horse to the 
mother of Akber, on finding his own exhausted, compelled her 
to dismount and Humdyun was obliged to give her his, and 
proceed on foot till he met with a baggage-camel. On the 
other hand, he sometimes showed little consideration for his 
followers. When he % reached Amercdt, afld was under the 
protection of the r&ja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his 
adherents, and even rippefl open their saddles to discover their 
property, of which" he took half to 'supply his own exigencies. 
At the end of one % of his* first marches Howards J6dpfir, where 
he had lost many of his party in the Hesert, he loaded all the 
.cattle, even his own horses, with water, to relieve the survivors 
who might be unable to come on ; and as he* went part of the 
way back himself, he found a Mogul merchant, to whom % he 
owed a large sum of money, lying in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion, when, with a hard-hearted pleasantry, he refused % to give 

22 [“The temperature in Persia de- plains wh&h stretch along the shores of 
pends on elevation arid soil, more than the Caspian, Persian Gulf, and Indian 
on latitude. Both the northern and Ocean.” (Balfour’s All Hatin, p. 100, 
southern provinces have a cold and warm note.) The Garmslr of the text is the 
region (or tardair and gar mi?). The low tract of land lying on the Heimand. 
former is the higher and more mountain- —Ed.] 

’ ous part within laiAl ; the latter those ♦ 
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him a drop of water until he had cancelled his debt (before 
legal witnesses; and it does not appear that he ever relieved 
the poor naan from the consequences of this forced remission. 


CHAP TEIt'' III. 

SHfE sh£h, and others of the family OF StfR* 

The ultimate success of the House of Tlmtir, and the great 
a . d . 1540, celebrity which they afterwards obtained! have occa- 
a.h. 947. %i one( i Shir Shdli to be regarded as an usurper. Yet, 
as he was horn in India, and expelled a foreign family who had 
only been fourteen years in possession, his claim was, in reality, 
more Conformable to justice than those of most founders of 
dynasties in that country. f 

The retreat of C&mr&n seems to have been concerted with 
shfrsiidh Shir Sh&h, for he had no sooner withdrawn than the 
session of aii latter monarch took possession of the whole of the 
dominions. Panj&b. After settling the province, and founding the 
famous fort of R<5htAs, on the Hydaspes, which he named after 
that in BehAr, he returned to Agra, and was soon called to 
subdue the revolt of his own governor of Bengal. He made 
such a division of that province for the future, as to guard 
against a repetition of disturbance. 1 

In the course of the next year he conquered MAlwa; and in 
Recovers that succeeding he reduced the* fort of R&isin, which 

“d.Tm 2 . was held by the son of Silhddi, a Hindh chief, who had 

enjoyed great authority urnjer the government of Ba- 
a.b. os#. hAdur Sh&h. The garrison surrendered on terms : but • 
"when they had left the fort; the capitulation was de- 
ot Raisin, dared null, onl the authority of the legal opinion of 
some Mahometan lawyers; and the Hindtis, who had confided 
to the faith of theif engagement, were attacked and cut to pieces, 
aftfer a brave resistance. No motive can he discovered for this 
act of treachery and cruelty. There was no example to make 
or injury to Revenge, and the days of religious firry were long 
since gone by ; yet theije is no Action so atrocious in Jhe history 
of any Mahometan prince in India, except Tamerlane. 

Next year. Shir invaded M6rw6r with an army of 80,000 men. 

♦ 

1 [He divided the districts of the pro- independent of each other* (Ershine, ii 
vince among a number of officers, ^holly 42$.) — $!>.] < , 
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M£lde<5, r£ja of that country, was in the height of his power, and 
derived additional strength from the sterility of his terri- A D lsu 
tory, and the want of water in many parts of it Although rAviJte» 1 '' 
he had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior MArw4r - 
numbers of his antagonist, he appears, at first, to have over- 
awed the invadfir. Shir, renamed for a month, halted within a 
short distance of his army; but succeeded, at last, by the usual 
trick of letters written on purpose to be' intercepted, in exciting 
the r&ja’s suspicions of his chiefs, and thus inducing him to 
commence a retreat. One of those chiefs, indignant at the im- 
putation, determined, in the R&jpiit spirit of honour, to wipe it 
off at any risk. He quitted the army with his own tjibe, con- 
sisting of only 12,000 men, and fell with such impetuosity on 
Shir Sh&h, who w&s unprepared for so vigorous an effort, that 
he threw his camp into confusion ; and so nearly gained the 
victory, that Shir ShAh, when he had, at last, succeeded in re- 
pulsing the assailants, declared that he had nearly lost the 
empire of India for a handful of millet, — alluding, to the poverty 
of the country and the low quality of its produce. 

After this he reduced the RAna of MdwAr to submis- Takes cwuSr. 
sion, and subsequently laid siege to CAlinjer. 2 He was here 
overtaken by a just retribution for his breach of faith i a killed at 
at RAisin, for the r&ja refused to enter into terms C4Ul ' ier - 
which he could not be sure would be observed ; and as Shfr was 
superintending the batteries, he was involved in the explosion 
of a magazine, which had been struck by the enemy’s shot, and 
was so»scorched that, although he survived for some hours, his 
recovery was hopeless trom the first, and towards evening he 
expired. 

In the midst of his agonies, he continued to direct the opera- 
tions of the siege; and when intelligence was brought 
to him that the place .was trfken, he exclaii&ed, "Thanks 
be to Almighty God ! ” and never spoke a^in. Awwal. 

Shfr Sh&h appears to have been a prince of^ consummate pru- 
dence and ability. His ambition was always too Hiacha . , 
strong for his principles, and in the massacre at R&isin, 
he had not even that passion to plead ; but towards l^s subjects, 
his measures were as benevolent in their intention as wise in 
their conduo/s. Notwithstanding his shoit reign and m» inter- 
constant activity in the field, he brought his territo- m<m£ prOT *' 
ties into the highest order, and introduced many improvements 
in his civil government.. Abtil Fazl affects to deride his insti- 

'* [Besieged ia vain by tfahnrtd in jj d. 1028, and taken by the Englilh in 1812. — Bn.] 
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tutions, which he represents as a revival of those of A1A ud din : 
nevertheless, most of them remained after the downfall of his 
dynasty, and are spoken of by the same author, along with 
many others of former sovereigns, as original conceptions of his 
master Akber. Another author, who wrote under Akber, 3 states 
that Shir Shall made a high-road, friending fbr four months’ 
journey, from Bengal to the western Rohtas, near the Indus, 
with caravanserais at 6very stage, and wells at every mile and 
a half ; 4 there was an im&m and a muezzin at every mosque, and 
provisions for the poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of 
proper casts for Hindus as well as Mussulmans. The road was 
planted with rows of trees, for shade; and ml* many places was 
in the state described, when the author saw it, after it had stood 
for fifty-two years. # 

Shir Shah was buried at SahserAm, where his stately mauso- 
leum is still to be seen, standing in, the centre of an artificial 
piece of water a mile in circumference, which is faced by walls 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descending to the water. 

Selim Shah Stir. 

A'dil Khan was the eldest son of Shir Shdh, and had been re- 
cognised as his heir by that king. He was a prince of a 
f^ble character, while his second brother, Jel&l KliAn, 
atoi i 3 . W as a man of known abilities, and had distinguished 
pianVim himself as a soldier in his father’s wars. For these 

ther. ' reasons, most of the chiefs were disposed to support 

Jelal; and four qf the principal of thejn having pledged their 
faith to A'dil fbr his personal safety, and for his receiving an 
adequate provision, he was induced to abdicate in favour of his 
brother. Jelal accordingly, was proclaimed by the title of Selim 
Sh&li, 5 and a tract of country near Bi&na was assigned to A'dil. 
He soon after took alj,rm at some proceedings of Selim, and 
he seems to have had good grounds for his suspicions; as 
Khow&s Kh&n, the principal general of Shir Sh&h, and one of 
the four chiefs who were security for the late agreement, took 
A'dil under his protection, revolted from the king, and marched 
straight toTthe capital for the purpose of deposing him. Selim 

c 4 

8 In the “ Muntakhab u£ Tawrfrikh,” ject to fine ; and, for feat? of it* infliction* 
written in a.h. 1004, a.d. 1594—5. the zemindrirs used to patrol the roads 

4 [The “Zubdat ut Tawiirikh” says that at night. (Sir H, Elliot’s Mist., i 293.) 
theijp was great security in travelling — Ed.] 

during his reign, as ho established a law 4 [His proper title was IsUru SMh. 
that the mukaddams of the village where (Knkine, ii. 448.>r-E»,] 
any traveller was robbed, should be- sub- 
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had much to fear from disaffection at home as •well as from the 
declared rebels; but he anticipated all movements 
against him by his promptitude and firmness, defeated rebellion* 
the enemy, and in time entirely crushed the rebellion. A'dil fled 
to Behar, and was never more heard of. 

The nobles who had beep, secretly engaged in the conspiracy 
did not feel that their failure to take part with it * had saved 
them from the suspicions of the king. One was convicted and 
punished; and the others began to plot anew, and took arms 
for their own protection, without Setting up any competitor for 
the crown. 

The con&**t off this occasion took place in the Pairjab. The 
rebels were again defeated. They retired among the Gakkars ; 
by the strength of jvhose country, and the support of the Afghan 
tribe of Niydzi, they were able to keep alive the insur- A ™ M7 
rcction for two years. a.ii. 954/ 

The rest of Selim's reign was passed in tranquillity . 6 On one 
occasion, indeed, he was informed that King Ilumayun, who had 
recovered C&bul, had actually crossed the Indus to attack him. 
Sclfm happened to be indisposed at the time, and was sitting 
under the application of leeches; but he started up on the 
instant, directed an immediate march, and was encamped six 
miles from Delhi before evening. If alarm had any share in 
this display of energy, it was ill-founded : Huimlyun. had only 
crossed for , ljcal purposes, and almost immediately retired to 
C&bul. 

S$lfm Shdh died after a reign of nine years. He was an im- 
prover, like his father, 'but rather in public Works than a ^ 553 
in laws . 7 One division of the royal palace at Delhi a!h. m * 
was built by him ; and although Humayun ordered it to be called 
Nurgliar, by which name only it can be mentioned at court, it 
still retains that qf SelAnghar everywhere but. in the royal 
presence. * 

In this king’s reign there appeared at Bi&na a sectary, named 

8 [GwtOiydr wal his favourite capital, most minute bearings, and containing 
as also his successor’s. — Ed.] rules and regulations, which concerned 

7 [Even Abtilfazl allows that he and not only the army, but cultivators, mer- 
his father had immense administrative chants, and persons of 4|ther professions, 
ability. Abdul Kddir says : “ He resumed, and which served as a guide to the officials 
and placed under the imme diate manage* of the st^te ; a measure which obviated 
mentof the state, the lands enjoyed by the necessity of referring to a oissl or 
the troops, establishing pecuniary pay- mufti, auy case relating to matters which 
meats in lieu, according to the rates fixed hitherto had been settled according to 
by Shir Sh&L Circular orders were the principles and precepts of Muham* 
issued through the proper channels to madan law.” (See H. Elliot’s Himrwm, 
every district touching on matters re- 1 230.) — Ed.] 
ligious, political, or Avenue, in all their * 
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Sh^kh AllAi, who preached the doctrines of the Glieir Mehdfs, 
afS^caf an( ^> l) y kis earnest zeal and persuasive eloquence, 
»<*• soon induced many persons to join him. They threw 
their property into a common stock, and some even left their 
families and devoted themselves to the shdkh. Khow&s Kh6n, 
the great general whose rebellion has been mentioned, was at 
one time aViiong their number. At first the shekhs fanaticism 
was inoffensive, but some of his followers- went beyond all tole- 
rable bounds ; they thought it was their duty to interfere when- 
ever they saw a man in any act of sin, and if he did not attend 
to their remonstrance, to. put him to death. The civil govern- 
ment, as well as the Mahometan lawyers, thought* it now high 
time to interpose. The skdkh was tried, and condemned to 
death ; but the king remitted his sentence, apd banished him to 
Hindia on the Nerbadda. This only spread the infection of his 
doctrines : he converted the governor and the garrison, and was 
making greater progress than ever, when he was recalled to the 
capital. The king was importuned by the Mull&s to put him to 
death; and, after many delays, he ordered him to be whipped, 
and then left to consider whether he would recant his errors. 
The sbdkh had previously been seized by an epidemic then pre- 
vailing, and was so reduced that he expired at the third lash. 

His sect created no disturbance, and seems to have melted away. 

. * 

Mohammed Shdh Stir A'dil. 

On Selim’s death, his son, a boy of twelye years old, was mur- 
A.D.1S5S, dercd by" his uncle, Mohammed Kh&n, 8 who usurped 
Mohammed his throne under the title of Mohammed A'dil Shdh, 
ders hit) ue- but is better knoym by that of Adali. * His character 
usunitho was not such as to efface the memory of his crime ; he 
throne - was ‘grossly fgnorant, fond* of coarse debauchery and 
low society, and as despicable from his incapacity as 
paeity ' he was odious for his vices. 

9 e committed the conduct of his government to*one H&nti, a 
Htofi, » Hindu, who had once kept a small shop, and whoso ap- 
mttdtnjt!®. penance is said to have been meaner than his origin, 
miofatar. • Yet, with all these external disadvantages, Hemd had 

* , t, 

8 [The boy’s mother was Muhammad’s Flrtiz. (Erghim, ii. 483*)-i-Eiy.l 
sister, and the usurper hilled him in his • [“ His ignorance and absurdity ob* 
mother’s arms. She had repeatedly tained for him the name of Adali (* the 
pleaded for her brother's life, when her foolish ’)” (Sir H. Elliot’s L802,) 
husband wished to put him to death, in — Eu.} , 

order to secure theVuccessioa for hie son ^ ' 
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abilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain his ascend- 
ancy amidst a proud and martial nobility, and to pre- vigour aud 
vent the dissolution of the government, weighed down hm. 
as it was by the follies and iniquities of its head . 10 

A'dil was scarcely seated on h is. throne before he had dissi- 
pated his treasures by the, most indiscriminate profit- oppressive 
sion. When he had nothing of his own to give, he the king, 
resumed the governments and jdgirs of bis nobles, and bestowed 
them on his favourites. As the Afghans are never very capable 
of subordination, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the 
sufferers by thes^ resumptions bore their wrongs jvith great 
impatience. * On one occasion, when the king transferred the 
lands held by a military chief 11 to an upstart whom he favoured, 
the son of the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed 
“ What ! is my father’s estate to be given to a seller of dogs ? ” 
An attempt was made to force him out of the court; and the 
person to whom the grant had been made seized him by the 
throat for the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
and laid the aggressor dead at his feet. Being now attacked 
on all sides, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
and had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
assassin was at the door. The king, however, was able to draw 
the bolt, and was soon delivered from his danger by the death 
of his assailant. The ill-consequences of the affair did a.d. ism, 
not end here. • On the same day, one of the principal Rebellions, 
nobles fled from the court, and, being joined by other malcon- 
tents, set up the standard of revolt near Chun£r. The separation 
king marched against the rebels, but, though he 
defeated them in action, his affairs were little im- province8 * 
proved by his success ; for Ibr&hlm ^ Stir, a person of his own 
family, seized on Delhi and Agra, andjbhe king, after a vain 
attempt to expel him, was forced to l^ave him in possession, 
and confine himself to the eastern portion of his dominions. 
This example of successful rebellion was not lost on the specta- 
tors. Secander Sfir, another nephew of Shir Sh&h, Revoltof * 
proclaimed himself king in the Panj&b, advanced # on 
Ibr&him, defeated him in action, and constrained Mm candOT * J * r ' 
to leave Delhi and Agra. Ibr&him was^now driven in\m the 
territory stjil in the hands of A'dil. HeVas met and defeated 
by H&nfi, and pursued to Bi&na, where he would have been 

10 [He Wat of low stature, and too feeble gained twenty-two battles for bilking. 
In iSsdtb to ride on horseback* even in (£rgl<ne t ii. 492.) — Ed.] 
the field be was carried about in a litter, 11 [SMh Muhamma4 Firmett— E d.] 
or on an elephant ; but he is said to have 
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captured, had not Heines attention been called off by a rebellion 
of Bengal. The usurper in this case was Mohammed Stir, who 
had been intrusted with the government of the pro- 
b^ 0< v i n ce. By the time Hemti had joined his master, he 

Revolt of heard that Mtilwajiad also revolted, 1 * and that Hu- 

Maw». j^&ytin, having again entered India, had defeated 
Secander, and had taken Delhi and Agra. 

Notwithstanding this* disastrous intelligence, Hdmti perse- 
vered in opposing the new king of Bengal, who had advanced 
to some distance from his usurped territory. Hdmti was again 
victorious, .and Mohammed Stir fell in the battl^ , 

The rebellions in other quarters still continued, 'out the most 
. imminent danger that presented itself was from Humti- 

Return of 0 x . , .. . 

liumfyim. ytin at Agra. W hile preparing to engage in this new 
contest, Hemti heard of the death of his enemy, and the acces- 
sion of Akber, who- was then in the Panjtib. Deriving fresh 
courage from this change, Hemti deposited his nominal king at 
Chunar, and set off with 30,000 men to recover the capital. His 
numbers increased as he advanced through a friendly country : 
A«ra was taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had 
been with Humaytin were assembled under Tardi Bdg at Delhi. 
sum« of Having been defeated in the field, Tardi Bdg prccipi- 
huwft. tately abandoned the city ; and Hdmti now prepared to 
march to Lahor, and give the last blow to the apparently dis- 
comfited invaders. _ 

The general opinion in Akber’s camp was in favour of a re- 
treat to Cabul ; but Akber, who was only,, in his thirteenth year, 
left the whole conduct of affairs to Bairtim KMn, and the 
intrepid character of that officer preserved the hopes of the 
House of Timtir. 13 Rejecting the timid counsels of the other 
chiefs. Bairam advanced against Htimti with a greatly inferior 
Hta defeat i,y forefc ; and. after a desperate ‘battle at Ptinipat, in which 
deatk <u,d Hdmti showed* the most heroic courage, the Indian 
army was defeated,' and H^mti taken prisoner (November 5, 
15£6). 

With Hdditi A'dil lost all hope of recovering his dominions : he 
Death of cor.tinucd to reign for some time longer, till he was 
Motauned & ^th a new pretender 14 in Bengal. 

n r Under its covemor Sbuii, KMn. - Tardi Bdg put to death 3for abandoning 
Ed. 1 Delhi.— Ed.] 

” » [The Moghuls were greatly dispirited, “ [The son of Muhammad Sdr.— Ed.] 
and Bairdm KMn, to enforce order, had 
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CHAPTER IV. 
humIyiJn restored. 

At the time when Hum&ytin entered Persia the throne was oc- 
cupied by Shah Tahm&sp, the second of the Safavi (or Reception of 
Sophi) kings. His father was descended »from a family £ l j l 
of dervises, which had derived importance and influ- A,D * 1544, 
ence from its sanctity, and was still principally sup- 
ported by the enthusiasm of the nation for the Shia ,or 8ophis) - 
religion, which h&d been widely disseminated by the fomily, and 
formally established in Persia by Sh&h Ismail, the firsft king of 
the race. Though the Shias and Sunnis differ less than Catholics 
and Protestants, their mutual animosity is much more bitter ; 
and the attachment of the Persians to tlieir sect is national as 
well as religious, the Shfa faith being professed in no great 
kingdom but theirs. Coming so early in the succession to its 
founder, Shah Tahm&sp was not only a devout adherent but an 
ardent apostle of this new religion ; and it was by his feelings 
in that respect that he was, in a great measure, actuated in his 
conduct to Hum&ytm. The intercourse between those princes 
was highly characteristic of Asiatic despots. IIu may tin’s re- 
ception was marked with every circumstance of hospi- Magmin- 
tality and magnificence. The governor of every pro- h^itai/ty 
vince received him with the highest honour, and the Tahmfop 
people of every city came in a body to meet him ; he was 
lodged in the king’s palaces, and entertained with regal splen- 
dour ; but in the midst of this studied respect, he was treated 
with little delicacy ,• and alj semblance of generosity disappeared 
as often as he disputed the will of the Persian monarch, or be- 
came in any way pbnoxifcus to his pride or caprice, m* arro- 
Though welcomed from the moment o3 his arrival, he 
was not allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
elapsed before he was admitted to an interview with the king. 
During this interval, he sent his most confidential officer, Bair&rn 
Kh&n, on a mission to Sh&h Tahm&sp ; and it w^s through a 
circumstance in the treatment of his envoy that he was §rst re- 
minded ho^f completely he was in the povfer of another. 

More effectually to unite his followers by some visible symbol, 
the first Safavi had made them wear a particular de- Hlu 
scription of cap, from which the Persians took the JJjjJjfJk 
name they nov* bear. This sectarian distinction) was SWa ***&*<' 
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an object of as much aversion to the other Mahometans as a 
rosary and crucifix would have been to a Calvinist of the seven- 


teenth century. 1 

On one occasion of Bairdm’s attendance at court, the king 
desired him to wear the cap ; and on Bair&tn’s representing 
that he was the servant of another prince, and was not at 
liberty to *act without orders, Tahm&sp told him “ he might do 
as he pleased,” but gave evident signs of great displeasure; 
and sending for some offenders, 2 ordered them to be beheaded 
on the spot, with a view to strike a terror into the refractory 
ambassador. 

Shah Tahm^sps meeting with Hum&yun was *on terms of 
perfect equality, and in every way suitable to his own grandeur 
and the dignity of his guest. Yet the two Jungs were scarcely 
seated^ when Tahm&sp told the king of India that he must 
adopt the disputed cap ; and Hum&yfin, to whom the demand 
was not unexpected, at once consented, with an appropriate 
compliment. .. His assuming it was announced by a triumphal 
flourish from the king of Persia’s band, and welcomed by a 
general salutation to both monarchs by the Persian courtiers. 
Some more private conversation probably passed on the subject 
of religion, in which Hum^ylin was not so compliant ; for next 
day, when Tahm^sp was passing Huni&yun’s palace on a journey, 
the latter prince went to the gate to salute him, but the Persian 
passed on without noticing him, and left Humay^n mortified 
and humiliated. Some days after, when a large supply of fire- 
wood was sent to Humayun, it was accompanied by a message 
that it should serve for his funeral pile if he refused to embrace 
the Shia religion. To this the exiled prince replied with 
humility, but with firmness, and requested l5ave to proceed on 
his pilgrimage ; but Tahmdsp was inexorable, declaring that he 
was determined to eAirpate the Sdnnis, and that Huradyfin 
must adopt the religion of the country he had voluntarily * 
entered, or take the consequences. 

After all this intimidation, a cizl deputed by Sh&h Tahm&sp 
to confer with him, presented Hum&yfin with three papers, and 
told him h^ might take his choice which he would sign. JJu- 
mdyfin* rejected them in succession, with indignation, mi at 


1 The Persians generally call them; 

selves Kozaib&th, or .Redhead, from the 
colour of this cap. B&ber attempted to 
introduce it among his troops, at a time 
when he depended on the goodwill of the 
Persians ; but th%. measure, though un- 


accompanied with any refigiou* innova- 
tion, Was so unpopular as to produce a 
dang^ousdisaflfection to Msfgovermnent. 

[These were some Chirrfgh-kuah he* 
retie* of the lama il%*h 
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one time started up to call his attendants. His anger was 
composed by the c&zi, who conducted his negotiation with 
kindness as well as with address, and succeeded in convincing 
him that, although he might give up his own life for his religion, 
he had no right to sacrifice those of Jus adherents ; and that his 
duty as well as his interest called on him to comply with a de- 
mand which he had no means of effectually resisting. 

The memoir-writer does not mention, and may not have 
known, the contents of the paper ; and Abtil Fazl, with courtly 
dexterity, passes over the whole subject of religion, and scarcely 
hints at a tgmpo^ry misunderstanding ^between the kings ; but 
it seems clea? that it must have contained a professicgi of the 
Shia religion, and a promise to introduce it into India, as well as 
an engagement to •cede the frontier province or kingdom of 
Candah&r. This last article was carried into effect ; and it was 
probably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the other that 
made Hum&y&n so indifferent to a rupture with Persia, when 
the period of performance drew near. That Humdytin himself 
professed to have been converted appears from a pilgrimage 
which he made to the tomb of Sh^kh S£ff at Ardebil, a mark 
of respect not very consistent with the character of a professed 
Sunni . 8 

After the contest about this 'paper, Hum&ytin was neglected 
for two moidhs ; and when Tahmdsp renewed his attentions, 
they wertf n* unmixed with ebullitions of an overbearing tem- 
per on points unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. 
Tahm&sp had heard frwn some of Hum&yti^s enemies, that, 
during that monarch's prosperity, on some practice of divination 
to discover the destiny of reigning princes, he had placed the 
king of Persia in a class inferior to th%t*in which he ranked him- 
self. Tahmdsp now took turn to task foj his assumption, and, 
on Humdytin's endeavouring to explair^his reasons, told him 
that it was through such arrogance that he came to be driven 
out of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his women and his 
child in the hands of his enemies. • 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of Persia con- 

8 The u Muntakhab ut Tawririkh ’ ’ states it is only from Jouher thJV we learn the 
that the paper contained theShla confes- various humiliations which HunutyAn had 
sion of faith, and that Hum£yun complied to endure ip Persia. Abultazl and Fe- 
with the demand for his accepting it by rishta try to disguise or conceal them ; 
reading it aloud without ahy other sign “ Jouher’s narrative, incorrect and arti- 
of assent or dissent. The same book adds, ficial as it is, is one of many instances of 
that he adopted the Shia mode of reciting the inestimable value, for historical tjjpth, 
a portion of the public prayers, which is of even the meanest contemporary re* 
the most contested P0b|tbetween the two .cord.”— E d.} « 

«ect*. [Erskme shoite (ft p. 298) that 

HH 
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turned to be as cordial and as generous as ever. He gave great 
hunting and drinking parties in honour of HumAyAn ; and, 
when the time of that prince’s departure approached, he loaded 
him with attentions, and on one occasion laid his hand on his 
heart and entreated his gu|st to forgive him if he had ever 
failed in what was due to him. He then dismissed HumAyAn, 
‘with a promise that 12,000 horse should be ready to join him in 
SlstAn. But the two kings were not destined to part without 
one more explosion of temper from the king of Persia. Instead 
of marching straight to the frontier, HumAyAn loitered about 
different places which he' wished to visit, untijyhe wps overtaken 
by Tahmlsp, who was moving on some business through his 
dominions. He no sooner saw HumAyAn’s tents than he ex- 
claimed, “ What ! has he not yet left this oountry ? ” and sent 
a messenger to direct him to make a march of twelve farsakhs 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment’s delay. 

In SistAn HumAyAn found 14,000 horse (instead of the 12,000 
8 ^ 4 , m promised) under the command of the king’s son, MorAd 
MirzA. 4 CAmran was still in possession of CAbuL Can- 
dahar had been surprised by HindAl, but retaken ; and 
that prince had been forgiven by his brother, and was now 
governor of Ghazni, the government of CandahAr' being entrusted 
to Mlrza Askerl. CAmrAn had also taken BadakhshAn from his 
relation SoleimAn, who had been placed there by BAber ; it com- 
prehended the south of Bactria ; the northern *^fert of that 
province, including Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeks. 
Shir ShAh was still alive, and there was little to be hoped from 
an invasion of HindostAn. 

HumAyAn’s own troops, while in Persia, only amounted to 
700 men, and they were .probably net more numerous when he 
marched with the Persian force against the fort of Bdst, on the 
river Hdlmaftd, That. place soon surrendered, and the force 
advanced unobstructed to CandahAr (March, 1646). 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that MfrzA Askerl 
mjght escape with his treasures, led them at first to a tumultuary 
attack; which was repelled by the garrison, and the siege was 
then opened in form. It lasted for more tha^ji five months; during 
which .time HumAyAn sent BairAm 9hAn to CAbul to endeavour 
to bring CAmrAn to td5ms. His mission was unsuccessful ; and 
as for a long time none of the chiefs or inhabitants of the country 

4 .[ffhk was the King’s third son, then tribe o£ Kajar, from whichthe present 
an infant. Tire troops were really under royal family of Penda in deeeeade&-~ 
tJie command of & noble, of the Turk! Ed. j Or 
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joined Humiyfin, the Persians began to be disheartened, and to 
talk of returning to their own country. At length things took 
a favourable turn: deserters of different ranks came in from 
C&bul ; and the garrison of Candahftr being reduced to distress, 
for subsistence, many of the troops # composing it escaped to their 
own homes, while others let*themselves down from the walls and 
came over to the besiegers. 

Mirz& Askeri was now obliged to surrender; and, by the inter- 
vention of his aunt, the sister of B&ber, he obtained a Taldng of 
promise of pardon from his brother (September, 1545). CandahAr; 
But Hum&jidn’s jpeart seems to have been hardened by his long 
misfortunes and disappointments; and his proceedings, which 
formerly were chiefly to be blamed for weakness, began to assume 
a darker character.* Askeri was compelled to make his appear- 
ance before the conqueror with his sword hung naked fi;om his 
neck, and to display his submission in the most humiliating 
formS. When this was over, Hum&ytin with seeming generosity 
placed him by his side, and showed him every mark of forgive- 
ness and returning kindness. A great entertainment was given 
to celebrate the reconciliation ; but when the festivity was at its 
height, and all fears and suspicions had been laid aside, some 
orders which Askeri had written to the Bel<5ch chiefs for appre- 
hending Hum&yun during his flight to Persia were produced ; 
and, on pretext of this long-past act of enmity, he was made 
prisoner, adfckept in chains for nearly three years. 

The fort and treasures were made over to the Persians, on 
which the greater part ,of their troops returned home ; which i* 
and the garrison which was left under Morkd Mirzd rersiam, “ 
began, according to Abill Fazl, to oppress the inhabitants. Abdl 
Fazl enters on a long apulogetical narrative of the events that 
followed ; which, for its own cant and hypocrisy, as well as the 
perfidy of the acts it defends, is not surpassed by Anything even 
in the Memoirs of Tamerlane. The sum is, that the tat4TOB0h _ 
Persian prince having suddenly died, Humfytin, still 
professing the most fervent attachment to Shdh Tah- 
misp, obtained admission on friendly terms into the 
city,' slaughtered many of the garrison, and madte*an* mjr - 
extraordinary merit of alldtring the rest to return to thfiir own 
country^* * ■ ’’ 

' * The following is t specimen of AbAl plaints of the people of Candahtfr (who 
fesl * manner of relating a story like the had never been subject to Humtfyhn) 
present.- ; It is from Col Price's version, against the officers of their present? eove- 
and, though not literaJ.gives the spirit of reign, the king of Persia, he goes oh: 

. toe original. After enlarging on the com* “ The generous monarch felt himself un- 
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It is probable that the sophistical pretexts of Abtil Fad are 
not chargeable to Hum&ylin, who might plead that he was not 
bound to observe an engagement wrung from him by force. 
^ This argument, however, if admissible as far as relates to his 
conversion, does not apply, the cession of Candah&r. That 
was the price of the assistance of thf king of 'Persia; and by 
availing himself of that assistance, after he was free from re- 
straint, he ratified his engagement anew ; and his infraction of 
it, especially with the concomitant circumstances, must leave 
him under the stigma of treachery, though not, perhaps, of 
ingratitude * v r 

After the occupation of CandalAr, Hum&ytin ' marched for 
Taking of C&bul, although the winter had already set in with ex- 
c<b " 1 - traordinary severity. As he advanced, he was joined 
by his. brother Hindal ; and afterwards by other deserters, in 
such numbers that, when he reached C&bul, C&mr&n found it 
impossible to resist, and fled to Bakkar on the Indus, where he 
threw himself ©n tho. protection of Husein Arghfin, prince of 
Sind* Humayfin entered Cabul, and recovered his son Akber, 
now between two and three years of age. 

After remaining for some months at C&bul, Humdytin set out 
Expedition to recover BadakhsMn, which was again in the hands 
Bhikk a of Mirzd Soleiman. Before his departure, he thought 
it prudent to put his cousin, Y&dgar Mirzd, who had just joined 
him, and was suspected of fresh intrigues, to death. What is 
remarkable in this event is, that the governor of C&bul flatly 
refused to carry the order into executian, and that Humdyfin 
directed another person to perform it without inflicting any 
punishment on the governor. 

de r considerable embarrassment, Test, in tentions, and only contented to lull them 
satisfying the demands of justice by in- into security, and surprise them when 
flicting punishn\eht on the oppressors, he they were off their guard. He begged 
might give offence to his good* hlly, the permission of the governor to send Mirzd 
king of Persia ; or by suffering the guilty Askeri, under an escort, to be kept pri- 
to escape entirely unpunished, they might Boner in Candahdr. The Persian gave hie 
be encouraged to extend their malprac- consent without hesitation ; and the es- 
ticSfe a hundred -fold against the unfortu- cort being secretly supported by other 
nates still subjlct to their authority, his detachments, seized one of the gates, on 
conscience pretty distinctly reminding which a conflict ensued, and many of the 
him that by thjr latter course he should garrison were put to the sword. (Price, 
most suFcly incur the just vengeance of vol. f£. p. 89.) [“ Bairfon Kiuin was ap- 
an offended God.” On mature considera- pointed governor, end, in a despatch to 
tioa of the risks of a quarrel, HumAydn the shrih, he pretended to hold iifor him. * 
stifled the reproaches of bis conscience, (Erskine, ii, 820 .) — EdJ 
until Moiid Mind's death afforded an 6 [Cffcardn here married Husem’s 

opponfcunity for executing his design. daughter, Chuchak Begum, who remained 
Even then he absolutely refused to.en- attached to him amidst all his vicissitudes 

danger the Jives 4 the shdVs troops by $ 

giving them any notice of his hostile in- ^ * /, ^ 
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ib While Humfiytin was at BadakhsMn, where he remained for 
many months, C&mr6n returned from Sind and sur-ctmnin 
prised C&bul. Humdytin marched against him in the cdbui. 
dead of winter, defeated his troops, and drove him within the 
walls. On this and all subsequent occasions during the siege, 
HurMyliri puff his prisoners to ’death in cold blood, which 
C&mr&n retaliated by still* greater cruelties, and even* threatened 
to expose young Akber, who had again fallen into his hands, 
to the fire of the cannon, if they continued to batter the t8wn. 7 

At length C&mr&n was compelled to quit Cabul (April, 1547). 
He made his escape in the night, and, fled to G6ri, inis driven 
the south of Bactria. Being, after some time, dis- uunJyAn. 
lodged from thence by a detachment of Hum&yWs, he had 
recourse to the Uzbeks at Balkh, and by their aid hd recovered 
BadakhsMn. During these operations the summer passed, and 
Humaydn was constrained by the snow to defer his march from 
C&bul until the next spring. He then set out for BadakhsMn, 
where C&mr&n was defeated, driven into T&lek&n, and, 
being disappointed of the assistance he expected from Hup^n, 
the Uzbeks, reduced to surrender (August, 1548). On treated. ^ 
this occasion Humdydn behaved with perfect good faith and 
humanity : he treated C&mr&n with great kindness ; and three 
of the brothers being now together, he released the fourth, 
Mlrz& Askerf, and they all assembled at a feast, where they ate 
salt together* and were, for the time, entirely reconciled. 

After this Humaydn returned to Cdbul. Next spring (1549) 
he set out to attack % the Uzbeks in Balkh ; and he Humdyfo 
appears at last to have acquired a sufficient spirit offish* 
enterprise ; for, having taken the small fort of Eibak, he im- 
mediately began to hold* consultations about the conquest of 
Transoxiana : but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, where 
he had beat off a sally *of the garrison, he received Pre«h re- 
intelligence .that C&mr&n had rebelled, ^nd was threat- cdm ?L° 
ening C&bul; and on commencing his margh on his return to 
his capital, he was so pressed by the Uzbeks that his 
retreat soon became a flight, and it was with difficulty Sawi. m 

7 Abtil Fazl states that C&nr&i did most of the other atrocities on J>oth sides ; 
actually expose Akber, without givmg the but on ijiat subject I am afraid there is 
lea^ notice ; jrad that it was only by the no reasoif for distrusting Abiil Fazl. The 
direct interposition of Providence, shown memoir-writer mentions that C&bul was 
in miracles, of which he relates the par- given up to plunder, after the flight of 
ticularS, that the destruction of the royal Cilmr&i, as a punishment for the infidelity 
infant was averted. The account given of the inhabitants ; which is not .noticed 
in the text off this one Jut is from the by Abfil Fazl, 
memoir- writer } that author passes over • 
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that' his troops made their way, in total confusion and disorder, 
to a place of safety. This calamity shook the fidelity of his 
remaining adherents; and in a battle which took place soon 
S^tedb a ^ er ' some °f his greatest chiefs deserted him; and 
c&mkn and he had nearly lost his life in the defeat which followed. 
biT^y by On this occasion 'lie was wounded ’by a soldier of 
Cdmr&n, ^ho was about to repeat £he blow, when HumAytin 
called out, "You wretch ! how dare you ?” and the man was so 
confouhded by the stern look of the king, that he dropped his 
arm, and allowed his wounded antagonist to retire (middle of 
1550). Hum&yun now fled with only eleven ^attendants, among 
whom was* Jouher, the author of the memoir. Ee underwent 
many hardships, and for some time suffered from his wound : 
in the entl he reached BadakhsMn, where IJirzi SdleimAn, for 
the first time, zealously supported him. On his flight, CdmrAn 
again took Cabul, and Akber once more fell into his hands. 
But in a subsequent battle, 8 fortune proved favourable to 
Camxdn Hum&ytin; Caravan was obliged to take refuge with 
pfued. 6 ** an Afghan tribe in- the mountains of Kheiber; C&bul 
was taken, and all the open country restored to obedience 
(1551). 

The king soon after marched against the Khalils, the tribe 
that had harboured C&mr&n. He was attacked in the night by 
those mountaineers : his brother Hind&l was killed, and he was 
obliged to take refuge in Bdsfit, a small fort in the .pass between 
Peshdwer and Cdbul. The Afghans did not follow up their 
advantage ; and while Cdmrdn was feaste(f in turn by successive 
tribes, Hum&yhn again took the field, defeated the AJghdns, and 
compelled Cdmrdn to fly to India ; where he sought an asylum 
with Sultdn Selim, the successor of Shir Shdh (1552). Receiving 
no encouragement in that quarter, he fled to the Sult&n of the 
Gakkars, and ‘was ultimately betrayed °by him to Humdyiin, three 
years after his last expufeion from Cdbul® (September 1553). 

Though Cdmrdn’s repeated offences would have 
sqjjgmfaer; justified his immediate execution, they do not in the 
Bmazin; least reconcile us to the treatment he received when 
given up. u 

• [While collecting his troops, Hunui- congenial soil, — “there fit no hereditary 
jrfin made them all takeanoatko! fidelity, peerage or rank, no great council, no oon- 
when one of hie nobles, Hdji Mu h a mm ad vocation of the church, nt> municipal in* 
Khto, proposed that Humlyfin himself atitutions in the town., no commonweal 
should take mi oath to follow the advioe at all, no foundation, for free institutions; 
of hig friends, which he agreed to do. nothing was fixed or stable butdetpotism.” 
Under other circumstances that might (SriUne, ii. pp. 388 — 390.)] 
have been the germ of a constitutional * Memoirs, p. 10$, 
monarchy. But tfie seed fell in an un* 
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Hum&yftn had come into the Qakkar territory to receive the 
prisoner ; and Cdmrdn, when brought before him, advanced with 
great humility ; bpt Hum&yhn received him graciously, seated 
him on his right hand, and soon after, some water-melon being 
handed round, he gave half of the piece he had taken to his 
brother. In the evening .there faas an entertainment, with 
singers, and the “night ‘was passed” in “jollity and carous- 
ing. 1 ' 10 Next day passed in the same manner : during the course 
of it, some of his counsellors asked Hum&y&n what he intended 
to do with, his brother? and he answered, “ Let' us first satisfy 
the Gakkar chief, and then I will do whjit I think proper.” 

On the tfiyd d&y the Gakkar chief was satisfied ; &nd it was 
determined that Camran should be blinded. The authof and bunded, 
of the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, 
describes the particulars of his misfortune. At first no person 
was willing to undertake the duty, and the king had given the 
order just as he was setting off on his inarch. One officer rode 
after him, and told him in Thrki the difficulty that had arisen ; 
on which the king reviled him, and asked' why he had not done 
it himself ? 'On the officer’s return, the order was made known 
to Cdmr&n with many expressions of sorrow, and the operation 
was performed by piercing his eyes repeatedly with a lancet. 
C4mran bore the torture without a groan, until lemon-juice and 
salt were squeezed into his eyes, when he called out, “ O Lord, 
my God! whatever sins I have committed have been amply 
punished in this world ; have compassion on me in the next.” 

« After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain : he went on to the camp, and sat down in his 
tent in a very melancholy mood. On this the king sent for him, 
and asked why he had corqe away without orders ? The author 
replied that the business was completed, and the king told him 
he need not go back ; and immediately gave him an order about 
some trifling business, without further iftticing what had passed. 
He probably felt more shame than pleasure at the intelligence ; 
and, indeed, the circumstances are important, rather as showing 
the effects of his situation than his own disposition, of wffich 
they are not otherwise characteristic than in the indecision and 
the wish to go on smoothly to the last. He was not naturally 
either cunping or cruel ; and if he had been a limited monarch 
in Europe, he would most likely not have been more treacherous 

or bloody than Charles IL 

■ 

Hemoirfr, p. 104. 
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CAmrAn, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died. 11 

After this transaction, HumAytin was desirous of proceeding 
to Cfl&hmir ; but, hearing of the advance of Selim ShAh, he 
retreated to CAbul, and spent the next year at that place and 
CandahAr. '* «. 

In the meantime Selim ShAh had 'died ; and the misgOvem- 
ment of his successor diad broken up his territories into five 
portions, in each of which thero was a separate king. 

Secander Stir, to whose share the PanjAb had, fallen, had 
since attacked Ibrahim, the usurper of Delhi and Agra, and 
had driven him from his territories, while A^lil, the real 
sovereigrf, was carrying on operations against both. Circum- 
stances could not, therefore, have been more favourable to 
HumAytin; but the recollection of former misfortunes seems to 
have ekeited gloomy forebodings about India; and it was not 
till he was encouraged by omens as well as arguments, that 
Humiyfln HumAytin could make up his mind to the enterprise, 
mashes to \y} ien ’ ] ie had undertaken it, he executed it with 
India. alacrity: he set out from Cabul with 15,000 horse 
(January, 1555): he invaded the PanjAb, defeated Secander’s 
governor, and took possession of LAhtir, where he remained for 
some time to settle the province. ia - 

At Sirhind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to meet 
Defeats se- him a * head of a large army. HumAytin gained a 
candersfor. decided victory, and immediately took possession of 
Takes Delhi Delhi and Agra, while Secander fled to the mountains 
" ,dAgt * under HimAlaya. 

The latter prince, not long after, again issued from his re- 
treat, and BairAm KhAn was sent a]png with Prince- Akber to 
the PanjAb to oppose him.' • 

HumAytin,. though ‘thus restored to his capital, had re- 
covered but a small portion of his original dominions, and even 
that he did not live to enjoy. In less than six months after 
his return to Delfei, he met with an. accident which occasioned 
His® death, his almost immediate death. He had been walking 
on the terrace of his library, and was descending the stairs * 
(which c in such situations, are narrow steps on the outside of 

11 [He died, October, 1557.* His Are- of the four generals commanding the di- 

biin wife would not leave him, but in visions; Bair&n Khtfn was a Persian 
spite of her 1 father’s remonstrances refused Turk, Khizr Khrin an Afghan Hazara, 
to stay behind, She only survived him a Tardi Beg a Turk of Feighdna* and Se* 
few months. —E d.] kander Khdn an Uzbe k.” 

12 [“ The motley nature of Hum^ydn's p. 515,) — En.] , 

army may be conceived from the tribes , 
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the building, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about 
a foot high). Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, 
he stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the crier had done. H*e then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff; the staff 
slipped on the polished marble of t*he steps, and the king fell 
h e adl on g over the parapet He was stunned at the fflme ; and, 
although he soon recovered his senses* the injury he had re- 
ceived was beyond cure. On the fourth day after his accident 
he expired, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen yuars of his banishment 
from his capital. 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improvements ; 
and it is marked, by no domestic event of importance, except 
the death of the celebrated Persian historian, Khdndemir, who 
had come to B&ber’s court soon after his invasion of India, 
and died in the camp of Hum&ylin during his expedition to 
Guzer&t. 


BOOK VIII. 

STATE OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER. 1 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA AFTER THE 
DISSOLUTION (Jf THE EMPIRE* OF DELHI. 

% , 

As we have reached the epoch at which the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerable alteration was 
made in the relation of different classes of the inhabitants, £he 
time seems suitable for reviewring the preceding transactions ot 
the separate communities, and ascertaining their actual condition 
at the commencement of the change. ' 

1 [The entire Hindti period of Elpbin- cal value. A somewhat similar survey 
stone’s history corresponds only to this of the state of India 250 years later may 
eighth book of the Muhammadan, — so be found in the first chapter of Prdfessor 
widely do the /two periods differ from Wilson’s Continuation of Mill’s history.-^ 
each other in all that ^constitutes histori- Ed.] • 
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The empire of Delhi, in this reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
stat« form- extended to the, Himalaya mountains on the north- 
diamfotion east, and to the Indus on the north-west ; on the east 
|ire™>c£r^ and west it reached the sea; and on the south it 
TugwSr might be said to include the whole of the pe ninsula , 
except a long narrow tract on the south-west, the frontier of 
which w8uld be imperfectly marked by a line drawn from 
Bombay to Ramdshwaf. But within the limits, one large space 
was unsubdued and another unexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Orissa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from the mouth of the Ganges to, that of the 
God Aveil * something less than 500 miles, and ran- inland for a 
depth of from 300 to 400 miles. The imperfectly conquered 
part was the RAjpdt territory, a still more, extensive tract in 
the north-west of India 

Dunng the disorders produced by the misgovemment of Mo- 
BaooTeryo f hammed Tughlak, the r&jas of Teling&na and Camata 
audCarnita restored those territories to the Hindtis. The former 
SiiSL prince had hot long before been driven from Waran- 
£al, and compelled to retire to the south ; and he now returned 
to re-occupy his old possessions. The other was of a new 
family, who set themselves up in the place of the BallAls, and 
fixed their capital at Bijayanagar, on the Tumbadra. These 
two rAjas soon reduced the Mussulman frontier to the Kishna 
on the south, and the meridian of HeiderAbAd, on the east. 
They also brought the more southern parts of the peninsula 
into dependence, and formed states capable of contending on 
equal terms with*, their Mahometan neighbours. The western 
state, that of Bijayanagar, was the most considerable from the 
first. It was of much longer duration than the other, and 
before its fall had attained a pitch of power and splendour not, 
perhaps, surpassed by* any previous'' Hindd dynasty since the 
Mahometan invasion. J * 


This re-conquest which took place in a.d. 1344, was preceded 
Futfta hy the revolt of Bengal (about A.D. 1340) ; and suc- 
SH/the ceteded (in a.d. 1347) by the grand rebellion of the. 
•“p*"- Dackan, by which the power of Delhi was driven across 


the Nerbadda. 

The death of Mohan(med Tughlak (a.d. 1351) for a time put a 
stop to further dismemberment; but towards the end of the 
century, during the minority of Mahmtid (the last Tu ghlak king), 
Guzerit, MAlwa, and Jpunpfir proclaimed thejr independence ; 
the latter kidjjdom being formed of the country on thje Ganges, 
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from Bengal to the centre of Oadh. The invasion of Tamer- 
lane soon followed (AJ>. 1398) : the remaining provinces threw 
off the yoke ; and the territory of Delhi was reduced to a few 
miles near the capital 

The recovery of some parts of these last dominions has already 
been related ; dad 1 shall now explain their progress during 
the intermediate period, ancl the position in which they stood at 
the accession of Akber. a * 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deckan. 


KINGDOMS OF THE DECKAN. 

• 

Hasan G&ngd, who headed the successful revolt against Bahmani 
Mohammed Tughlak, transmitted his crown to liis «i» A i)™km. 
descendants, who reigned for thirteen generations and A 'u' n tii 47, ' 
for 171 years. AD ‘ 1518 ‘ 

The Hindti r&jas of Bijayanagar and Warangal were the allies 
of the new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of Delhi; 
but when delivered from their common enemy, their natural 
antipathy revised. The struggle was of long duration, but 'the 
Mahometans were the gainers in the end. During the rule of 
the house of Bahmani, they conquered the country between the 
Kiahna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and entirely sub- 
verted the kingdom of Warangal ; and immediately before their 
fall, they had gained a territory in Orissa, and had extended 
their conquest on the east coast as far as Ma|ulipatam, and on 
the west as far as Qoa. 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common ’ enemies, seem to T — m ~, 
have had some effect in mitigating the overbearing^^ 1 ® 
conduct of the Mussulmans towards the *Hindfis. Men 
of both religions entered freely into each oiler’s service : the 
flower of the king of Mdlwa’s army, during an invasion of t^ie 
Bahmani. territories, is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afgh&na 
and Rfyp&ts, while De<$ Bij, r&ja of Bijayanagar, recruited Ma- 
hometans, assigned lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at 
his capital efcpresaly for their encouragem^ht. 

The - domestic history of the Bahmani dynasty was much 

* As the particular transactions of these them into an Appendix, and confinc€ the 
fgfp&ftte kingdoms arenot essential to the te*t to an outline and the results, 
genom instory of , India, lh*Ye thrown • 
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influenced by the rivalry between the foreign and native troops. 
Rivalry be- la most Asiatic despotisms the king first trusts to 
shTaSd the army against the people, and then to a body of 
h^the court foreign household troops, or Mamldks, against the rest 
ami army. 0 f the army; and these Mamldks, in the end, usurp 
the government. In the ifeckan the course was different; the 
army wlfich placed the Bahmani dynasty on the throne was 
chiefly composed of foreigners, and there seems to have been 
no guard more trusted to than the rest. In time, the native 
troops increased in number, and so nicely balanced the foreigners, 
that neither party ever ^obtained a permanent influence over the 
government. 1 • 

At the time of the separation from Delhi, many of the foreign 
troops were probably Mogul converts ; in later times, according 
to Ferishta, they consisted of Persians and Tdrks, Georgians, 
Circassians, Calmucs. and other Tartars; the greater part of 
them were of the Sliia sect ; and the contest with the native 
troops was probably more between Shias and Sunnis than be- 
tween parties arising from difference of race. The native party, 
or Deccanis as they were called, were always joined by the 
Abyssinian mercenaries, who came in numbers by the seaports 
on the western coast, 3 and who may be presumed to have been 
Sunnis. 

These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity in the 
reign of Ala ud din II., A.D. 1437. They occasioned continual 
jealousy and distraction, and were as injurious to the govern- 
ment by their intrigues at court as by tfyeir want of co-operation 
on service. Tliey^were kept in control under vigorous adminis- 
trations ; but towards the end of the dynasty, Mahmdd, a weak 
prince, was alternately the tool of the foreigners, whose chief was 
Ylisuf A'dil Khan, a T^xrk, and of the Deccanis, then under 
Nizdm Mdlk Behri, th # e son of a converted Hindfl. 
states form- The Deccaifis having gained the ascendancy, Ylisuf 
Bahrairai e A'dil reared to his government of Bij&pdr, where he 
usaf subsequently took the title of king, and founded the 
dynasty of A'dil Sh&h. 

Niz&m ul Mdlk being afterwards assassinated by K&sim Barfd, 
Ahme&uif- & Tdrk, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called 
Nizam SMh* the capital of which was Ahmednagar. 

KAsim Barfd was now the master of the court of Mahmdd ; 
an<| two other great chiefs became independent, although they 

* The Persian or Mogul party also chiefly cult to account far the little influx of 
received their reoruits by sea. It is diffl- Arabs. 

* ‘ - • ■ >l -m . 
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did not, for some time, take the title of king. These were, Kutb 
Kali, a Turktaan, from Persia, and ImAd ul Mdlk, descended 
from Hindd converts : the former founded the dynasty of Kutb 
ShAh, at Golcdnda, close to HeiderAbAd ; and the latter Golc6»da. 
that of ImAd SbAh, at E'lichpAr in RerAr. Amir Barid, Ber- 
the son of KAsim, governed ibr some time under a succession of 
pageants: at length he threw off the mask, and was BM»r. 
fitst of the Barid kings of Bidar, the family of Babmani being 
thenceforth no longer mentioned! 1 

The internal strife between Shias and Sunnis which continued 
after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and 
alliances amorig themselves and with the neighbouring ^ iatory - 
Mahometan princes towards the North, give sufficient variety 
to their history during the period for which they lasted, but 
lose all their importance when the whole merged in the empire 
of the house of Timur. 

Their conquests from the Hindtis had more permanent effects. 
The rAja of Bijayanagar long maintained, his place among the 
powers of the Deckan, taking part in the wars and confederacies 
of the Mahometan kings; but at length, in 1565, the Mussul- 
mans became jealous of the power and presumption of the infidel 
ruler, and formed a league against RAm RAja, the prince on the 
throne at the time. 4 A great battle took place on the *.*>. isos, 
Kishna near TAlicdfc, which for the numbers engaged, 
the fierceness ©f the conflict, and the importance of the sa!<( 2 o. 
stake, resembled those of the early Mahometan invaders. TAUosta. 
The barbarous spirit of those days seemed also to be renewed in 
it ; for, on the defeat of the Hindtis, their old and brave rAja, 
being taken prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his 
head was kept till lately at ‘BljApdr as q, trophy. 

This battle destroyed the, monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, at 
that time, comprehended almost all the south of India. Fail of the 
But it added little to the territories of the' victors ; their Bijaya'mgi-. 
mutual jealousies prevented each from much extending his 
frontier ; and the country fell into the hands of petty princes, sr 
of those insurgent officers of the old government, sidce so well 
known as zemindArs or poligArs. 6 • 

4 [Krishna R4va extended the kingdom p. cli. Wilkjs’ Mysore, vol. i. p. 18. The 
in every direction, and was a great patron brother of the late rdja removed his reai- 
of Telugu literature. At his death, he dence farther east, and finally settled at 
left no legitimate children, and after a Chandragiri, about seventy miles north- 
disputed succession his son-in-law Riiina west of Madras, at which last plac^ his 
Rtfa succeeded to the throne. - tEd. ] descendant first granted a settlement to 

• Briggs 1 Fei'ishta, vsl. iil pp. 127 and the English, in A.D. 1640. Rennell’s 
414., Wilson, Mackenzie CktMogm, vol. i.‘ Hindostm , p. 291. |Tms settlement was 
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The kings of Golconda were more fortunate in their separate 
conquests. They completely subdued all Warangal, which had 
made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of Telin- 
g&na and Carn&ta, as far as the river Penfir. These acquisitions 
by no means extended to ijie recovery of the country lost by 
Mohammed Tughlak ; but were all that were made by the Mus- 
sulmans until the time of Aurangzib. 


KINGDOMS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE ADJOINING 
* COUNTIES. 

* * 

. r 

Guzer&t and M&lwa became independent during the reign of 
Mahmtid Tughlak, and probably assumed the name of kingdoms 
after that title was abolished in Delhi, oh the invasion of 
Tamerlane. Kh&nd&h, which had not joined the rebellion in 
the Deckan, afterwards followed the example of its northern 
neighbours. 

But although the revolt of the three provinces was simul- 
taneous, it was not made in concert; and whatever connexion 
afterwards subsisted between their histories arose out of their 
wars rather than their alliances. 

The territory of the kings of Guzer&t, though rich, was small, 
GnxerAt. encroached on by hills and forests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies. Yet they were the 
most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction of 
the Bahmani dynasty. 

They twice conquered M£lwa, and finally annexed that king- 
dom to their own: they repeatedly defeated the BAjpfits of 
Mew&r, and took their famous capita^ of Chitdr : they established 
a sort of supremacy otfer Khtod&h, and even received the 
homage of the kings oP Ahmednagar tod Berdr : on one occasion 
they carried their armst to the Indus ; and they were more than 
once engaged in maritime wars with the Pqrtuguese, which make 
a figure in the history of that nation. 

Their territory was occupied, as has been related, byHum&ytin, 
but, was recovered in the confusions which soon followed, and was 
independent at the accession of Akber. 

Eort Si Oeorge. Several of 4he poligare the Chandragiri branchy succeeded ; the 
mentioned in the text were members seventh from him wee dispossessed by 
either of the royal family of Vijayanagar Tipti Sultdn and became a pensioner of the 
or of that of K&na Bdja. ^ son of the East India Company until the pension 
latt& recovered possession of Anagundi lapsed, in 1880 . „ (Wilson, Mack. Gaial.) 
and Vijayanagar : on the direct line be* -* Ed,] * 0 ' r 

coming extinct, venkapati, a kinsman of . . ■ # 1 x r 
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M&Lwa was engaged in frequent wars yith all its neighbours 
in Hindostan -and the Deckan ; but the roost remark- Miiwo. 
able part of its history was the ascendancy obtained by a Hindft 
chief, who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from 
many difficulties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the 
state, filled all offices with R^jphts, and was only dispossessed by 
the march of the king of CfuzerAt to the assistance of Ins brother 
Mahometan. * 

KMnddsh, Bengal, Jounphr, Sind, and Molt&n, were all inde- 
pendent at the accession of Akber : but their separate other 
history is of pttle moment. . # kingdom* 

The states yet mentioned were all fragments of the gmpire of 
Mohammed Tughlak; but a portion of the original ^ ^ 
princes of India still remained unconquered, and are stato “- 
acknowledged as sovereign states even to the present day. , 

The RAjpfits, who at the time of Suitin' Mahmdd’s invasion 
were in possession of all the governments of India, sunk change in 
into the mass of the population as those goverrynents a 0 n“? the 
were overturned; and no longer appeared os rulers, 
except in places where the strength of the country 
afforded some protection against the Mussulman arms. ta lndi4 - 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in all the 
completely conquered tracts, became what they are now ; and, 
though they still retained their high spirit and military figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired to 
a share in the government of the country. 

The remains of K&jpftt independence were preserved on the 
table-land in the centre of Hindostan, and in the sandy tract 
stretching west from it to the Indus. Their exemption from 
the encroachment of the Mussulmans was in proportion to the 
strength of the country. Mdw&t, Biinddlcand, B&gh&cand, etc., 
lie on the slope towards the Jumna, an3, though *dose to the 
level country on that river, are rough and broken: it is there 
that we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and there 
also are the forts of Bintimbdr, Gw&lidr, Cdlinjer, etc., the taking 
and; retaking of which seem to occur in almost eVery reign. 
The open part of the table-land is partially protested by this 
tract: it is easier of access from the nort^ about J eiptir, *which 
principality, has always been submissive. Ajmir and M&lwa, on 
theopen part of the table-land, were early conquered and easily 
detained, the east part of the r&na of Oudipfir’s country,(or 
Mdw&r) was equally defenceless, but he had an inexpugnable 
retreat in the Axavalli moun tains, and , in the hilfi and forests 
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connected with them, which form the northern boundary of 
GuzerAt. The rAja of Jddpdr (or MArwAr), with his kinsman the 
rAja of BikAndr, the rAja of Jdsalmdr, and some smaller rAjas, 
were protected by the desert, with which the fertile parts of their 
territories are interspersed of surrounded. 

The government of the RAjpfits, partly ffehdal and partly 
clannish, 'their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual 
attachment, have already been explained, 6 and had not de- 
generated in Akber’s time. 

state of the The state of the different governments, at the acces- 

IStaOTat sion of that monarch, was as follows : — 
rfAkteT 011 ,* The family and tribe of the rAna ojf Oucliptir 7 (which 
MiwAr. were first called Gheldt, and afterwards Sesddia) are 
said to be descended from RAma, and, consequently, to draw 
their jorigin from Oudh. They were afterwards settled in the 
peninsula of GuzerAt, from whence they moved to I'dar, in the 
hills north of that province ; and ultimately established them- 
selves at Chltd^, Colonel Tod thinks, early in the eighth century 
«f?our era. They make no figure in history till A.D. 1303, when 
Chitdr was taken by AM ud din, and almost immediately after 
recovered by the rAna. Hamir, by whom that exploit was per- 
formed, had a series of able successors, and by their means 
MdwAr attained the ascendancy among the RAjptits, which 
enabled Sanga to bring them all into the field against BAber. 

The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened the power 
of Sanga’s family, and at a later period it was so much reduced 
by the incapacity of his grandson, Bicraqiajit, that BahAdur, king 
of GuzerAt, was alble to take Chitdr, and would have turned his 
success to account, but for his defeat by HumAytin, which im- 
mediately followed the capture of Ohitdr. From that time till 
the accession of Akber, therAnas reniained in quiet possession of 
their territofy, and retained their high rank among the RAjpdt 
princes, though they never recovered their political ascendancy, 
and were compelled, in the reign of Shir ShAh, to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the king of Delhi. 

The next RAjpfit state in importance was that of the RAhtdrs 
Mrwir. in*MArwAr,the capital of which was Jddpdr. The RAhtdrs 
were !h possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted 
by ShahAb ud din in AJ>. 1194. After the conquest; part of the 
RAhtdrs remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted 
against the Mussulmans, until they became reconciled to the 
yoke; but another portion, unde* two gmujsofci of the last 

* See p. 862. * ’ [It* proper spelling is tJdayapura.— Ed. ] 
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king, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to the 
desert between the table-land and the Indus. They there sub- 
dued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed some 
small tribes of RAjptits, who had preceded them as colonists, 
and soon formed an extensive a^d powerful principality. A 
younger branch* of the royal* family *at a later period (a.d. 1459) 
founded the separate state of Bikanir, and occupied an Bfkanir. 
additional portion of the desert. The Rdhtdrs do not seem to 
have been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of 
Shfr ShAh against Molded, and probably recovered their inde- 
pendence afjer the storm was blown over. Maided was still alive 
in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 

In the western part of the desert were the BliAttis, under the 
rAja of Jdsalmer. # The Bhattis claim to be of the tribe J&aiwdr. 
of Yadu, and consequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna. 
They were part of Crishna’s colony in Guzerat, and were ex- 
pelled after the death of that hero. They then retired towards “ 
the Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick doud of RAjput 
fable, until they appear at TAndt, north of Jdsalmdr, and within 
fifty miles of the Indus. From this period (which Colonel Tod 
thinks was in A.D. 731) their annals assume an historical cha- 
racter, but are marked by no important event, except the 
removal of their capital, in a.d. 1156, to Jesalmer. They came 
veiy little in contact with the Mussulmans till after Akber’s time. 

The rAjas />f Ambdr, or Joipfir, of the tribe of CachwahA, 
have, in modem times, stood on an equality with the AmMror 
rAna of Oudipur and the rAja of Jddpdr; but their Jeipfir * 
rise into distinction is since the accession of Akber. They were 
ancient feudatories, of Ajmir, and probably remained in submis- 
sion to the Mahometans efter the conquest of that kingdom. 
They may have increased their consequence duxnng the weakness 
of the neighbouring governments in thS fifteenth century, for 
they must have been held in consideration when Akber married 
the rAja's daughter. * 

The rAjas of the tribe of HAra, who give their name* to 
HArauti, claim descent from the family that ruled* in Hdrauti. 
Ajmir before the Mahometans ; • and settled in their present 
possessions, of which JJdndi was then the capital, in A.m 1342. 
They were* in some degree of feudal dependence .on Oudipdr. 
They are not noticed in Mahometan history till just before 
Akber, when the reigning rAja obtained the famous foijjb of 
Rintambdr fron\ the governor who had held it for the AfghAn 
kings. - * * 

' ii 
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Besides these greater states, there are several petty princi- 
Petty etatea palities, as the ChouhAns of P&rker, the Sddas of 
in the dmert. e tc., w hich, being in the extreme west of the 

desert, were beyond the reach of Mussulman invaders; and 
those of Sirdhi, Jhdldr, etp c which, lying in the fertile tract 
beneath the Aravalli mountains, ahd on one road from Ajmir 
to Guzeriit, were liable to constant invasion and exaction of 
tribute. * 

On the eastern slope of the table-land, Mew&t, Gw&lidr, 
Petty states Narwar, Panna, Orcha, Chdnddri, and other places in 
of the ubiV Bunddlcand, 8 bad been repeatedly attacked by BAber 
1wmL /md Shir Sh&h, and were all tributary «tt the time of 
Akber’s accession. They were mostly held by old RAjptit families. 

The petty states under the Himalaya mountains, from Cash- 
Ott«w ™-. mir inclusive to the Bay of Bengal, were independent 
tnwte. under sovereigns of their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes throughout India were un- 
subdued, though they could scarcely be called independent : 
they were left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes 
disturbed by their depredations. 


cijapter ii. 

INTEBNAL STATE OF INDIA. 

Of the internal gtate of the Mahometan empire in India we 
internal have no means of obtaining more than a slight view. 
M%homefa£ By the theory of the Mahometan law, the ruler of 
Swig’a the faithful should be elected by the congregation, and 
power. might be deposed for any flagrant violation of the 
precepts of the Kordn : but, in practice, the king’s office was 
hereditary, and his power absolute. He was considered as 
bound to observe the Mahometan law ; but neither the Ulemd* 
her any other public body had the means of enforcing his 
obedience to it; the municipal institutions of villages, some 
local , jurisdictions which will be mentioned, and some other 
means* of passive resistance, obstructed- his* will on ordinary 

* [The oldest dynasty in Bunddlcand is the dynasty of Bundelaa from the name 
that of the Chandelas, which fell soon of his family. Orcha ,was made the 
afte&Mahmdd’s invasion. About the time capital of Bunddlcand in 1581. (Col. 
of Tlmfir, a Rrijptit chief, named Dewdda Franklin, Transact. JL A.S., vol. i.)— Ed.] 
Bir, fixed himself at Mow, and founded * [The heads o&the religion and law. 
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occasions ; but when he was determined to persevere, there was 
no remedy short of rebellion . 1 * 

The duties of vazir, or prime minister, varied according to 
the abilities of the individual and the activity of the His ra ’ illis . 
king. In some cases he was at* .uncontrollable vice- tew * 
gerent; in otliers only ^Re chief among the minsters. The 
others had their departments, but not very strictly defined. 

The kings were easy of access : they inquired into petitions, 
and transacted a great deal of business in the daily assemblies 
of their court ; which, although it must have caused some con- 
fusion and# loss # of time, afforded, therfl the advantage of infor- 
mation frorfi many quarters, besides giving publicity to their 
decisions and their principles of government. 

The governors ef provinces exercised, each within his jurisdic- 
tion, all the executive powers of the state. Several of Provinces, 
the subordinate officers were appointed by the king, but all were^ 
under the orders of the governor. In most provinces there were 
Hindfi chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction ; the most 
submissive of this class paid their*revenue and furnished the aid 
of their troops and militia to the governor, and were subject to 
his control in cases where he thought it necessary, but were not 
interfered with in the ordinary course of their administration : 
the most independent only yielded a general obedience to the 
government, and afforded their aid to keep the peace ; but these 
last were confined to strong countries, or large tracts bordering 
on a province . 2 

Part of the army Vcre men hired singly by the king, and 
mounted on his horses, but the greater number pro- Army, 
bably brought their own horses and arms ; and these last would 
often come in parties, large or small, under leaders of their own. 
There was no feudal authority under the^ kings of Delhi , 3 Firfiz 
Sh&h Tughlak is said to have been tty^ first that* assigned land 
in lieu of pay ; and Ala ud din is said to have been extremely 
on his guard against all grants, as tending to the independence 
of his officers . 4 % 

Most governors had under them some portion of the regular 

1 [Cf . the royal prerogative in the Insti- c Imcnwanls, bo as to include persons holding 
tutes of Manu, supra> pp. 20, 21 . — Ed.] assignments of the govemmeifb revenue, 

8 It was to these hereditary chiefs that as well aS district and village officers. — 
the term zemmdrir was originally applied. (See Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches , vol. 
The pride of the Mussulmans extended it xv. p. 289.) 

to independent princes (like those of Ou- * [The usual system was that of jdgirs 
diptir and JddpdrV, whom they, affected (see p. 81). Cf. pp. 378, 545. — Eft,] 
to consider as subordinate to their go- 4 History of Finiz ShAh, by Shamsi 
vernment ; but it is only in comparatively Surdji. • 

modem times that it has been extended 
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army, in addition to their local troops ; and in case of disturbance, 

4 reinforcements were sent under separate commandei’s, who, when 
the force was considerable, were nearly on an equality with the 
governor. 

At other times governors were summoned to contribute to the 
formation qf armies, and on those occpions they collected the 
contingents of their zemindars, took away as many as could be 
spared of the troops of Ihe province, and, if their situation was 
favourable, recruited new ones for the occasion. 

By the original theory of the ’Mahometan government the law 
Law. w{is independent of the state, or, rather, the state was 
dependentron the law. The calif was not excluded from a con- 
trol over the administration of justice ; but in that, and even in 
his military and political transactions, he was to be guided by 
the rules of the Kor&n, and the decisions and practice of the 
Prophet, and of his own predecessors. Before long, the accu- 
mulation of decisions and the writings of learned lawyers con- 
tributed to form a great body of jurisprudence, the interpretation 
of which required a distinct profession. At the same time the 
extension of the Mussulman conquests gave rise to a sort of 
common law, not derived from the Kor&n, but from the custom 
of the country and the discretion of the kings. From these 
separate sources arose two distinct classes of tribunals : those of 
the c&zis, which recognised the Mahometan law alone, and which 
only acted on application, and by fixed rules of procedure ; and 
those of the officers of government, whose authority was arbi- 
trary and undefined 1 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, gene- 
rally speaking, all questions regarding private property, ought 
properly to come before the cizi; yflxo ought also to try all 
offences that did not threaten the safety of the state or the 
public tranquillity. , 

The jurisdiction of the king’s officers was not so well defined. 
We may presume that their interference in civil cases would be 
rightly exercised in causes between servants of the government, 
and where there were parties of such power as to be beyond the 
reach of the* cdzi ; they might reasonably be expected also to 
supply the defects of the Mahometan law in the case of Hindtis ; 
and the revenue officers would be natural umpires ih many dis- 
putes about land. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirator, and 
highway robbers, as well as persons embezzling public money, 
or otherwise offending directly against the state, ML under the 
* lawM juj*isdiction of the same functionaries. In ^eneral, how- 
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ever, the governors and their officers were not scrupulous in 
confining themselves to those classes of trials. They received 
all complaints that were made to them, giving summary decisions 
in many cases, and referring those that turned on points of 
Mahometan law to the cizi, to whom also all causes that did .• 
not excite interest or promise profit would be left. The power 
of the c&zis varied in different reigns. At some t fines we see 
the office, even in provincial courts, filled by men of celebrity ; 
and at those times, we must conclude, their authority was re- 
spected, as appeared likewise + from the occasional resistance of 
the c&zis to the governors: at others.it probably sunk nearly 
to its present level, when the duty is reduced to* performing 
marriages, registering and authenticating deeds, and similar . 
unimportant functions. 

There was no church establishment, or, rather, no church go- 
vernment : every man, king, or subject, who founded a 'church, 
mosque, left funds to maintain the priest (imam) and othef 
persons required for public worship. Assignments were also 
made to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs. 

There was in each district an officer called sadr, whose busi- 
ness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at least 
those made, by the crown, were carried into effect; and there 
was a sadr us sudfir at the head of all the sadrs : their jurisdic- 
tion was only over the application of the funds ; the succession 
was settled by the original grantor, and generally depended on 
the choice of the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the 
learned of the neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organised body of *clergy, there was a 
class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, Moulavis. 
lawyers, and ministers .of religion were generally or always 
taken. But these were rather graduates in law and divinity 
than ecclesiastics. The clegree was cdhferred by a meeting of 
some of the recognised members of the* class, who were supposed 
to ascertain the learning and fitness of an individual, and who 
formally invested him with his new character, by tying pn a 
peculiar kind of turban. He was bound by no vows, and was 
subject to no superior, but was controlled by public opinion, and 
the hopes of preferment alone. • 

Distinct* ftom the ministers of. religion was a numerous class 
of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in F»wra. 
India more frequently fakirs. This is an excrescence pf the 
Mahometan s^tem, ori ginating in the sanctity of particular 
persons. At first there ife re no saints, and the dbrliest instances 
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of elevation to that character were in the case of ’martyrs, or of 
distinguished champions of the faith who fell in battle. By de- 
grees austere and religious lives led to this sort of canonization, 
which was conferred by public opinion, and generally on living 
men. These saints were followed by disciples, who, by degrees, 
formed orders, always distinguished* by some Watchword and 
some form &f initiation, and sometimes* by peculiarities of dress 
or observances. Many 'of these became early extinct, while 
others branched out into new orders. Small numbers of fakirs 
lived with their chiefs, and other§ were drawn together by cha- 
ritable distributions, etc. ; , but they had no monasteries like the 
Hindus. f '' 

H * 

The most eminent among the saints were not impostors, 
although their followers might magnify the prpphetic character 
of their predictions and the miraculous effects of their prayers : 
in later times, however, there was a lower class of fakirs, who 
"Supported their claims to supernatural powers by tricks with mag- 
nets, phosphorus, etc., and by legerdemain. Of the higher descrip- 
tion many were treated with the utmost reverence even by kings ; 
and, although professing poverty and abstinence, were accus- 
tomed to live in great splendour, or at least to distribute vast 
sums in charity;® and they often acquired such influence as to' 
excite the jealousy of the government. Several instances occur 
of men of great sanctity being put to death for real or suspected 
plots against the state . 6 * 

The most flourishing period for these holy men was the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Many 
saints of those and later times are still revered, and are the 
objects of vows and pilgrimages ; but the fakirs, their followers, 
though perhaps respected at first, have long lost their influence. 

Many of the superstitions of the age ^ were, unconnected with, 
supereti- and even opposed to, religion. Not only was the faith 
unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and other 
arts discouraged by? Mahomet; but even practices of the Hin- 
dis, c and prejudices originating in their religion, began to gain 

6 B&M ltd din Zakariah, who died in the one who pretended to live almost without 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and nourishment, and another who professed . 
is still one of the most revered saints, left to remember a calif who died near 100 
enormous health to his heirs. ^Briggs’ years before. The first of these also 
Feruhta, vol. i. p. 377.) r told Ibn Batdta’s thoughts* and foretold 

• Ibn Batdta, m the middle of the thir- events : another fakir had Beven foxes 
teenth century, furnishes examples of all that followed him like- dogs, ami a lion 
these kinds. A great fakir put to death that lived in harmony with an antelope: 
for a coiftpiracy whig time has been men- For an account of the orders, the method . 
tioned. He met several really holy men of initiation, and the principal saints, see 
. who made no pretenrifons ; but he also met Herklot's K&nimi Itldm* 
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ground. The miracles of their jogis are related by orthodox 
writers with as perfect a conviction as could have been given to 
those in the Kor&n ; witchcraft was universally believed; omens 
and dreams were paid the greatest attention to ; and this credu- 
lity was not influenced by the prevalence of scepticism in reli- 
gion; it was admitted event by A&ber, and exercised absolute 
sway over his son, while it was by no one treated so •contempt- 
uously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The Shia religion Sects, 
never made any progress in Hindostan, as it did in the Deckan: 
there were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, humnu. 
there was more superstition than fanaticism. The Hindfis were 
regarded with soifte contempt, but with no hostility. •They were 
liable to a capitation tax (jizya) and some other invfdious dis- 
tinctions, but were not molested in the exercise of their religion. 
The Hindis who are mentioned as military commanders may 
perhaps have been zemindars, heading their contingents, and 
not officers appointed by the crown: there is no doubt, how-** 
ever, that many were employed in civil offices, especially of 
revenue and accounts ; 7 and we haye seen that Hemu and M&Ini 
R&i 8 were entrusted with all the powers of their respective go- 
vernments, and that under Mob&rik Kliilji the whole spirit of 
the court and administration was Hindu. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the period when the 
conversions of Hindis were chiefly accomplished, or^Conversicma. 
in what circumstances they were brought about. The actual 
state of the population affords us little light. The largest pro- 
portion of Mussulman^ to Hindis is probably in the remote 
districts in the east of Bengal; while about the Mahometan 
capitals of Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable. 9 

The terror of the arm^ of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first ; 
1?ut when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and 
more moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise. f 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present mo- 
ment do not exceed one eighth of the population; and, after 
allowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 

> 7 Briber informs us that when he ar- In most, parts of Bengal thiy are one 
rived in India, “.the officers of revenue, fourth ; But in the west of Behrir and in 
merchant, and work-people, were all Hin- Benrires, not above one twentieth. See 
dds.” (Erskine’s JBdber, p, 232.) Lord Wellesley’s interrogatories, in 1801, 

8 [For this Hrijpdt chief, see the account laid before Parliament. Buchanan makes 
of Miilwa in the Appendix. — E d,] the Mahometans in the west of Bebdr one 

* ki Bengal, east .of the Ganges, they thirteenth, 
aye more than one naif of the population. 
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the natural increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class 
whose circumstances gave great facility in rearing iamilies, the 
number left for converts would not be very great. Even if the 
whole eighth part of the population were converts, the propor- 
tion would be surprisingly small compared to other Mahometan 
countries. 10 < 

The revftnue system was probably the same as now exists and 
Revenue, as existed under the Hindis ; for the alterations at- 
tempted by Shir Sb&h, and accomplished by Akber, were not 
designed to change the system, but to render it more perfect. 
The confusion of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign 
rulers, must, however, have led to many abuses 'and /exactions. 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not ap~ 
condition of P ear to have borne the marks of oppression. The his- 
the people, dorian of Firuz Shah (a.d. 1351 to 1394) expatiates on 
the happy state of the ryots, the goodness of the houses and 
furniture, and the general use of gold and silver ornaments by 
their women. He is a panegyrical writer, and not much to be 
trusted ; but he says, among c other things, that every ryot had 
a good bedstead and a neat garden; and the mere mention 
of such circumstances shows a more minute attention to the 
comforts of the people than would be met with in a modem 
author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, liave been 
State of the flourishing. Nicolo di Conti, who travelled about 
co ' mtry ' a.d. 1420, 11 speaks highly of what he saw about Gu- 
zerat, and found the .banks of the Gauges (or perhaps the 
Town, and M^gna) covered with towns, amidst beautiful gardens 
commerce, orchards, and passed four famous cities before he 

reached Maarazia, which he describe^,- as a powerful city filled 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. Barbosa and Bartema, 
who travelled, in the first years of the sixteenth century, cor-- 
roborate those accounts. 1 ' The former, in particular, describes 
Cambay as a remarkably well-built city, in a beautiful and fer- 
tile^ country, filled with merchants of all nations, and with 
artisans and manufacturers like those of Flanders. 14 Even Ibn 
Batdta, who,, travelled during the anarchy and oppression 1 of 
Mohammed Tughlak’s reign (about 1340 or 1350), though in- 

“ The proportion of one eighth is from “ Bjrbosa is in Hanmsio, vob i p. 288, 
Hamilton's Description of Dindostan , vol. and Bartema in the same volume, p. 147. 
i. p. 25. He does hot give hie authority, Ceeare Federici, in 1553, gives a similar 
but he Ha supported by the common opi- account of Guzertft, Raraueio, vol. iii. p. 
ttion. . 388 (edition of 160% Hnd Hackluyt, ?oi. 

11 Ramusio, vol. fcfp, 859. * H. p.343. ^, iV * '•••<• -,/• - 
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surrections were raging in most parts through which he passed, 
enumerates many large and populous towns and cities, and gives 
a high impression of the state in which the country must have 
been before it fell into disorder. 

B&ber, in the beginning qf the sixteenth century, although he 
regards Hindo&tan with thb same dislike that Europeans still 
feel, speaks of it as a ricl/and noble country, abounding in gold 
and silver; 18 and expresses his astonishment at the swarming 
population, and the innumerable workmen in every trade and 
profession. 14 

The part # of India still retained by .the Hindus was nowise 
inferior to iiiat possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the 
writers already mentioned, Abdurrazzdk, an ambassador from 
the grandson of Tamerlane, visited the south of India in A.D. 
1442 ; 15 and all concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in" 
their admiration of the extent and grandeur of .that city ; their 
descriptions of which, and of the wealth of the inhabitants and 
the pomp of the r&ja, are equal to those given by others of Delhi 
and Canouj. 1 * 

Other populous towns are mentioned ; and Ibn Batuta speaks 
of Madura* at the extremity of the peninsula (then recently con- 
quered by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. The same 
author says, that through the whole of Malabdr, for two months' 
journey, there was not a span free from cultivation : everybody 


18 Erskine’s Bdber, pp. 310, 333. 

14 Ibid. pp. 315, 334. To all these 
accounts of the flourishing state the 
country, it is natural to oppose the state- 
ment 4>f Briber, that in his time elephants 
abounded about Oftlpl and in Karrall and 
Mdnikptir (Erskine’s Bdber, p. 315), and 
the fact of Akber’s falling in with a herd 
of those animals near Coldras in the east 
of Mdlwa (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. il p. 
216) ; from which we might suppose that 
those places Were then amidst forests 
which have since been cleared away. I 
am disposed to think, however, that the 
disappearance of the elephants is to be 
ascribed to the activity of the Mahometan 
hunters* and hat to the improvement of 
the country, Ibn B&tdta, who wrote near 
two centuries before Bdber, expressly says 
that Karrah and Mtfnikpflr were the two 
most populous districts in India (Lee’s Ibn 
Bam*) p. U$); amaU tracts of hills and 
jungle would be enough to shelter ele- 


phants, who would spread over the culti- 
vated country for food ; and that there 
is no necessary connexion between the 
resi(Jeece of such animals and the absence 
of population, appears from the facts that 
the rhinoceros is still cc^mnon iu the Rilj- 
mahal httls, close to the populous lands 
of Bengal, while in the vast forest on the 
east of Bertlr there are neither rhinoce- 
roses nor elephalts, except a few of the 
last, which are supjxwed to be tame f^nes 
which have escaped. . 

16 Murray’s Discoveries in Asia , vol. ii. 

p. 18. • 

18 Abdurrazzdk’ s description Bijaya- 
nagar is sj glowing, that it is scarcely 
surpassed by that iu the story of Prince 
Ahmed in the Arabian Nights , which 
appears to be taken from it. Conti is so 
extravagant as to say that it is sixtv miles 
in circumference. Bartema says* even 
miles ; but adds, that ijis very like Milan. 
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Lad a garden, with his house placed in the middle of it, and a 
wooden fence round the whole. 17 

The seaports, above all, seem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on both coasts are described as large cities, the resort 
and habitation of' merchants from ev;ery part of the world, and 
carrying on trade with Africa, Arabia, Persia, and China. 18 A 
great home trade was likewise carried on along the coast, and 
into the interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had a ten- 
dency to depreciate the state of improvement attained under the 
early dynasties. One claims the institution of posts for his hero, 
another the establishment of highways with caravanserais and 
rows of trees ; and Abul Fazl has been the occasion of most of 
the useful inventions in India being ascribed po Akber. But we 
have seen from Ibn Batftta that regular horse as well as foot 
posts existed under Mohammed Tughlak; and foot posts, to a 
“certain extent, must be coeval with village establishments. 19 The 
roads may have been improved by Shir SMh ; but Ibn Batiita, 
200 years before his time, found the highways shaded by trees, 
with resting-houses and wells at regular intervals along a great 
part of the coast of Malabdr, then under the Hindhs ; and in an 
inscription lately discovered, which there is every reason to 
think is of the third century before Christ, there is an especial 
order by the king for digging wells and planting trees along the 
public highways. 

It has been said (though not by Abiil Fazl) that Akber first 
coinage. coined silver or gold money. The assertion is incon- 
sistent with all history; if the Hindis had not a coinage in those 
metals earlier, they at least adopted it from the Baetrian Greeks, 20 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The Ghaznavites 
could not have dropped a 'practice observed by the Sdmdnfo and 
the califs ; and the seebnd coin in Mr. Marsden’s collection, be- 
longing to the Delhi kin^s, is a silver one of Altamish, who died 
in 1235. 21 

|f the value of the coins at different periods can be fixed at all, 
it can only be after long inquiry by a person accustomed to such 
subjects. 22 The first princes used dindrs and dirhems, like the 

1T Lee’j? Ibn Batuta, p. 1 #8. his letters and orders by their means from 

18 Besides ships from Fer^La, Arabia, village to village along the road. 

and other neighbouring countries, some " Mr. Prinsep’s UsefiU Table*, p. 15, 
of the ports of Malab&r were frequented and his Researches in the Journal of the 
by large junks from China. (Ibn Batata, Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 
pp. 169, 172.) il Marsden’s Numimata Orientalia, p. 

19 Each village has a public messenger ; 521 . 

and economy as v^ell as despatch would ** Some notion V)f the fluctuations in 
suggest to the head of a district to send this respect may be formed from the fol* 
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califs ; these were succeeded by tankhas, divided into dams or 
jitals. Shir ShAh changed the name of tankha to that of rupeia, 
or rupee, which was adopted by Akber ; and the latter prince 
fixed the weight and relative value of money on a scale which 
remained unaltered till the ddssoluti^ of the Mogul empire, and 
is the basis of that now in use' # 

We are enabled, in some degree, to judge of the progress of the 
early Mussulmans by the specimens they* have left of Architecture, 
their architecture. The arches of the unfinished mosque near 
the Kutb Min&r, besides their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions yith which they are covered, deserve # mention, 
as early instance^ of the pointed arch. 28 The centre arch 
appears by the inscription to have been finished in A.H. 594, 
A.D. 1197. Many of the buildings of the later princes before 
Akber have small pointed arches, and seem to betray the in- 
capacity of the builders to erect a dome of any size. Their 
mosques are composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
resting on four pillars ; so that the whole mosque is only a suc- 
cession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear space of 
any extent. 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been retained, 
as that originally appropriated for mosques, by architects capable 
of constructing large cupolas. The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is in the ancient style, though built in A.D. 1387, under 
Firuz Tughlak^ while the tomb of Ghiy&s ud din Tughlak, who 

lowing statements : — The dindr i^ider the Elizabeth’s shilling contained 88 *8 grains 
califs was about equal to 10a. 8 d. (Mars- of pure silver ; Amber’s rupee, therefore, 
den’s Numismata, p. xvii.) In Ibn JBa- was worth Is. lljcf. of English money of 
t&ta’s time a western dindr was to an east- his time. Akber ’h standard remained al- 
ern as 4 to 1, and an eastern dindr seems most unaltered, alL over the Mogul domi- 
to have been one-tenth of a tankha, which, nions, until the breaking up of the empire 
even supposing the tankha of that day to in the middle of the last century, when 
be equal to a rupee of Akber, would# be numerous joints sprung up, and issued 
only 2J& (Ibn JiatiUa, p. 149.) A modern much debased money. The rupee that 
dindr, in (Jdbul, is so small, that it takes now circu&tes in the Company’s terri- 
200 to make an abdssi, a coin of less value tories contains 170 grains of pure silver, 
than a shilling. The tankha is said by and exchanges fo% 64 peisas, containing 
Ferishta (vol. i. p. 860) to have been, in 100 grains of copper each. 

Aid ud din's time, equal to fifty jitals (a [Cf. Priusep’s Useful Tables (Aft. 
copper coin which some said Was equal to Thomas’ edit.) and Mr. Tlfomaa’ papers 
a peisa), am} in Mohammed Tughlak’s on the coins of the Pathdn^Jultans in the 
&time it was so debased as to be worth not Numismatic Chronicle. — Ed ] 

"more than 15 peisas. The tankha ap- 33 The Ki^tb Mindr, finished V? Alta- 
pears to be the Coin represented by the mish between a.d. 1210 and a.d. 1236, has 
modem rupee, ana, perhaps, when at its pointed arches in the doors. By examin- 
proper standard, was about the same ing the ruins of old and new Delhi alone, 
lvalue. The rupee of Akber contained a view of the progress of Indian archi- 
174 ’5 grains of pure silver, and was divided tecture might be made out which wftild 
into 40 ddms or peisas (of 1914 grains of throw light on the history of the art in 
copper each). The ddnf was divided into the East. • 

25' jitals (probably a nominal coin). Queen 
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died in A.B. 1325, is covered with one cupola of considerable 
magnitude. 24 

The domes at first are low and flat: they gradually gain 
elevation till the time of Jekanglr, or Sh&h Jeh&n, when they 
take in considerably more t}mn hal£ of a sphere, and are raised 
upon a cylinder. The arches, alfeo, are different at different 
times : tlie early ones are plain Goftiic arches ; the latest ones 
are ogee and horse-sho c e arches, feathered all round. The build- 
ings after Akber’s accession are much lighter, as well as more 
lofty and more splendid, than those of an earlier date ; which, on 
the other hand, make strong impression from their massive and 
austere fha^acter. 25 * f • 

Though the constant use of the pointed arch, the nature of the 
tracery, and some other particulars, create a resemblance between 
the Qothic and Indian architecture which strikes every one at 
first sight, yet the frequency and importance of domes, and the 
prevalence of horizontal lines in the Indian, make an essential 
difference between the styles. The more ancient buildings in 
particular, which in other respects are most like the Gothic, are 
marked by a bold and unbroken cornice formed of flat stones, 
projecting very far, and supported by deep brackets or modilions 
of the same material. 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does not in- 
crease the resemblance to the Gothic; for they seldom taper 
at all, and never much ; and they always end in a dome, 
which sometimes bulges out beyond the circumference of the 
turret. < 

The early Mussulmans were stout and ruddy men, dressed in 
Maimers. short tunics of thick cloth, and always in boots. Those 
of Aurangzib’s time were generally slender, dark, and sallow, 
and wore long white ^owns of the thinnest muslin, which spread 
out from the waist in innumerable folds, and scarcely showed the 
naked foot and embroidered slipper. It is difficult to ascertain 
the gradation by <which this change, and a corresponding altera- 
tion in manners, were effected. 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the connexion 
with Ghazni and Gh6r. Ibn Batfita, in the middle of the four- , 
teenth century, mentions the use of bitel, and notices peculiar!- 

24 The dome was, no doubt, borrowed finished their work like jewellers. Yet 

from the buildings of the Greek empire ; the ornaments, florid as they jure in their 
but the mosques erected after it had once proper places, are never thrown away, or* 
been fully established in India are incom* allowed to interfere with the general se- 
par ably superior in the elegance of their vere and solemn character of their edi- 
esterior to St* Sophia. flees.” (Bithop g&far'a Journal^ vol. i 

25 “ These Patans built like giants, and p, 5 65.) 
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ties in tbe cookery, and what he calls oddity in the manners ; 
and Biber, early in the sixteenth, is shocked to find everything 
so unlike what he is used to . 26 It is probable that the greatest 
alteration took place after the accession of the house of Timtir, 
’when the influx of foreigners was # stopped by hostile feelings 
towards the Uzbeks and Af^hjins, and by religious prejudices 
against the Persians . 37 It # was the direct policy of Axber that 
the manners of the Mahometans should assimilate to those of the 
original natives. 

This mixture probably softened the manners of the people 
from the first^; but it was some time before it had any effect on 
the government. There were many more instances of cruelty 
and perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of Ttfahmud 
and his successors* Such atrocities under the succeeding 
dynasties were generally owing to the tyrannical disposition of 
an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops ; and under most 
of the princes of the house of Timur, the general character of 
the government approached to the mildness and moderation of 
European sovereignties. • 

Purely Mahometan literature flourished most in India during 
the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off Mahouletau 
after the accession of Akber. Improvements in science Ilte,atuie - 
were, doubtless, obtained from Hindu and European sources; 
but, I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian composi- 
tion in India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their prede- 
cessors in Sanscrit is im history, and is derived from the Arabs. 
Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent on those of 
interest, deficient in 'critical skill and philosophical spirit, and 
not exempt from occasional puerility and exaggeration, their 
histories always present a ^connected* narrative of the progress 

26 Briber's account is amusing, being good fooc^ or bread in their brizrirs, no 
written with all the violent prejudice still baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, 
felt by persona just arrived from Cribul not a candlestick.” He then goes on to 
or from Europe. “ Hindostan is a country ridicule their cldlnsy substitutes for the 
that has few pleasures to recommend it. Last useful articles. {Er shine’s Bdber% p. 
The people are not handsome. They have 333.) • 

no idea of the charms of friendly society, v So complete was the separation at 
^frankly mixing together, or of familiar last, that Aurangzib treats the Persians 
intercourse. They have no genius, no (the original models of the Xugljan Mus- 
comprehendon of mind, no politeness of sulmana) as 1 rude barbarians, ana hardly 
manners, no kirtHness, no fellow-feeling, ever mentions their name without a rhym- 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in ing addition, which may be translated, 
planning or executing their handicraft u monsters of the wilds." [\Ye may corn- 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or pare the separation which took place be- 
architecture ; they hav^no good horses, tween the Normans ftho settled in Ting- 
no good flesh, no gtapcft or musk melons, land and their brethren in Normandy.^- 
no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no Ed.] 
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of events, show a knowledge of geography, a mmute attention 
to dates, and a laudable readiness to quote authorities, which 
place them immeasurably above the vague fables of the Bramins. 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modem language 
Language, of the Indian Mahometans, 

After the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, ‘the conversation 
of their wives and children, as well ak their continual intercourse 
with the natives, must have taught the conquerors to speak ^ the 
language of the country, in which most of the roots were Sanscrit, 
but the forms and inflexions more like modem Hindostdni. It is 
not likely that this language remained long unmixed; though the 
progress^ of its change into that now spoken has not yet been 
traced by any orientalist. 

It is stated by a modern Mahometan wyiter, 28 that the lan- 
guage took its present form during Timfir’s invasion ; and, 
although it cannot be supposed that an incursion which lasted 
less than a year, and left no traces but in blood, could affect the 
language of a nation, yet it is not improbable that the beginning 
of the fifteenth century may.have formed a marked epoch in the 
progress of Hindostdni 

It could have made little progress before the end of the 
twelfth century, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, 
and not on that of the Panjdb, the only province previously 
occupied. 29 

The use of this mixed language in composition giust have been 
of a later date; for though Mr. Colebrooke mentions a Hindti. 
poet who wrote at Amb&*(or Jeipur) about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and who sometimes borrowed words from the 
Persian; yet he states’ that even Mahometan poets at first wrote 
in the pure local dialect above mentioned, which, he says, was 
called, Hindi or Hindevi ; and the specimens given in a Persian 
book on the poets of India (written in A.D. 1752), although all 
composed by Mahometans, do not introduce Persian or Arabic 
till near the end pf the series. 

<,The earliest of the celebrated poets in modern Hindost&nf is 
Wall, who* wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
is followed by a long train down to the present time. Their 
competitions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians. 
It is probable, however, that they had the merit of introducing 
satires on manners and domestic life in Asia ; for those of the 

^ Quoted in Dr. Gilchrist's Hindortdnl vol. vii. p. 220.* [Cf. M. Garcin de Tassy's 
Philology. . flirt. de la LUt. Mindoui rt flindourtani, 

"Hr. Colebrooke, Amite Ptsearches, vol. i.— E d.] 
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Arabs and Persians seem to have been invectives against indi- 
viduals, like Ferdousi’s against Mahmud. The best author in this 
branch of poetry is SoudA, who lived late in the last century. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzer&t, etc.), and also 
the languages of the Deckra, havev^dmitted Persian and Arabic 
words in great* numbers, but without forming a ne^ language 
like the Hindost&ni. * 


BOOK IX.- 

AKBER. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM 1556 to 1586. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at his 
father's death, and though unusually manly and intelli- A n 1656 
gent for his age, was obviously incapable of adminis- 
tering the government. He had been sent by Hmmiytin of AkbOT - 
as the nominal head of the army in the Panjdb, but the real 
command was vested in Bair&m Kh&n ; and the same uairim 
relation was preserved % after Akber’s accession. Bairam Kh4n - 
received a title equivalent to that of “the king’s father,” 1 and 
.was invested with the unlimited exercise of all the powers of 
sovereignty. # 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Tfirkm&n by birth,® and had 
been a distinguished officei*under Hum&yfin before Jiis expulsion 
from India. In the final defeat of tliafr monarch by Shir SMh, 
Bair& m was separated from his master, and made his way, after 
a long series of dangers and adventures, through Guzer&t to Sind, 
where he joined Humdytin, in the third year after his expulsion. 
He was received with joy by the whole of the exilqjj party, who 
seem already to have rightly estimated his value in iynes of 
difficulty. Jle became thenceforward tlie most confidential of 

1 It mi “ Khdn Bibrf," which is the companied the annv sent by Shdh Ismail 
Fenian ftr the title of Atdbek, so com- to assist Biber in the conquest of Trans- 
mon among the Tdrka, both meaning oxiana. He had escaped when thesarmy 
“Lord Father.” ' was routed, and had ever since served 

> Bairdm Khffo wal originally a sub- Briber and his family* Abrilfazl is his 
ject of Persia and a Shiah, and had ac- warm panegyrist. (£r*JW»e.)j-ED.] 
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Humdy&n’s officers ; and it would have been better for the affairs 
of his sovereign if they had borne more of the impress of his 
determined character. 

At the time of Hum&yfin’s death Bair&m was engaged in 
putting an end to the resistance o^Sccander Stir, who had re- 
tired to tjie skirts of the northern mountains, dad still retained 
his pretensions to be king of Delhi and the Panj&b. He had " 
D)ftSOf scarcely time to arrange the new government, when he 
C£tmi. received intelligence that Mirzd SoleimAn of BadakhshAn 
had taken possession of Cabul and all that part of Hum&yfm’s 
late dominions; and while he was considering tjie means of 
repairing this disaster, he learned that H&nti, had set out with 
an army on the part of Sultan Adali, for the double purpose of 
expelling the Moguls and reducing the rebellion of Secander S6r. 
The result of this contest has been already told. 3 The Afghans 
.a. d. 1556, . were defeated ; and Hemti, who fought with desperate 
a. 964, valour, and had continued to resist after he had re- 
l'etva? aiui ' ceived a mortal wound from an arrow through the eye, 
Humti. at length fell senseless on his elephant, and was taken 
prisoner and brought to Akber’s tent. Bairdm was desirous that 
Akber should give him the first wound, and thus, by imbruing 
his sword in the blood of so distinguished an infidel, should 
establish his right to the envied title of “ Ghazi,” or “ Champion 
of the Faith ; ” but the spirited boy refused to strike a wounded 
enemy, and Bair&m, irritated by his scruples, himself cut off the 


captive’s head at a blow. 

Akber soon after took possession of Delhi and Agra. He was, 
nuTSa* before long, obliged to return to the Panjab, by in tel- 
Agra! ligence that Secander Sfir had issued from the moun- 
tains and possessed himself of a great portion of the 
subiniaaon province. The plain country was easily recovered, end 
utswsm<ifflr re t' ire( j to the strong fort of MAnkdt. 4 He 

defended that place with obstinacy ; and it was not till after ' 
eight months’ operations that he capitulated, and was allowed to 
reCire to Bengal, which was still held by an officenof the Afghan 
dynasty. 

The read Restoration of the house of Taifterlane may be dated 
Arwtrary ** from this period : it had been brought about entirely 
JTaSSr* through the exertions of Bairdm Kh&n, whose power 
Kb4n - was now at the highest pitch ever reached by a.subjeet, 
and already began to show distant indications of decline. 

*. See p. 462. mountnina, to ouatrel the Gakkara.-- 

1 \ [Itlia4beea'w u flt by Sellm Slidh, on Ed.} . • . 

tU. fMtlwtt outokirte of the SewfUflt 
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BairAm’s military talents, and the boldness and vigour of his 
government, had enabled him to surmount external difficulties 
under which a less determined leader would have sunk; and 
even his arbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to the 
mamtenance of subordination in ar^army of adventurers, whose 
disorders Hum&ytin had never been* able to repress, and which 
must soon have overturned the government after it fell into the 
hands of a minor. • 

His domination was therefore submitted to without a murmur 
as. long as the general safety depended on his exercise of it 
but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, the 
pressure of 6»s rule began to be felt, and was rendered more 
intolerable by some of the vices of his nature. His temper was 
harsh and severe, Jus manners haughty and overbearing. He 
was jealous of bis authority to the last degree, exacted un- 
bounded obedience and respect, and could not suffer the smallest 
pretension to power or influence derived from any source but 
his favour. 

These qualities soon raised up «a host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancing General 
towards manhood, and impatient of the insignificance at court. 

. to which he was reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his 
minister. 

His indignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
Bair&m’s acts.of power. As early as the battle with Hdmti, 
Bairam took advantage of Akber s absence on a hawking party, 
to put to death Tardi B^g, the former governor of Delhi, with- 
out even the ceremony of taking the kings orders on so solemn 
an occasion. 5 The victim had been one of Babers favourite 
companions, . and had accompanied Hum&ydn in all his wan- 
derings, but had no doubt exposed himself to punishment for 
his premature evacuation of Delhi. One Say, whilfi Akber was 
amusing himself with an elephant fight, one of these animals 
ran off the field, pursued by its antagonist, and followed by a 
promiscuous crowd of spectators: it rushed through the terfts 
of Bairitm, some of which were thrown down ; thus exposing 
the minister himself to danger, while it threw all ffcrotmd him 
into the utmost confusion and alarm. Irritated by this seaming 
affront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design against his life, 
Bair&m ordered the elephant-driver to be put to death, and for 

• [Tardi and Bair&a were old rivals BturAm,— the Transoxian chiefs looking 
under Hum4yiin ; the former was one of up to him as much as those from Persia 
the oldest ChaghatAi nobles, and he stood did to Bair&n 
in the way of the able and ambitious * . 
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some time maintained a reserved and sullen demeanour to- 
wards the king himself. A nobleman of consequence enough 
to oppose Bair&m was put to death on some slight charge by 
that minister. The king's own tutor, Plr Mohammed Kh&n, 
narrowly escaped the sanm fate, and was banished, on pretence 
of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Those about the king’s person were 
constantly harassed by Bair&m's distrustful temper, and were 
provoked by his persecutions to realize his suspicions of their 
enmity. At length Akber was driven to make an effort to 
deliver himself from the thraldom in which he lived. He con- 
certed a plan with those around him, and took occasion, when 
on a hunting party, to make an unexpected journey to Delhi, 
March 560 ’ on P ea a suc lden illness of his mother. He 
a.Ju«67, w r as no sooner beyond the sphere pf the minister’s in- 
'AkhirV fluence, than he issued a proclamation, announcing 
that fyc had taken the government into his own hands, and 
forbidding obedience to orders issued by any other than his 

>ro- 
to 
his 

principal adherents to court; but Akber, nowise mollified by 
this submission, refused to see the envoys, and soon after 
committed them to prison. 

This open separation was not long in producing its natural 
effect ; all ranks forsook the falling minister, to qourt the sove- 
reign, from whose youthful virtues, and even weaknesses, they 
expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Bair&m. 

The minister, thus left to his own resources, meditated various 
schemes for retrieving his power: he once thought of seizing 
the king’s person, and afterwards of setting up an independent 
principality in M&lwa ; but the support he met with did not 
encourage him, and hb probably was at heart reluctant to draw 
his sword against the son of his old master ; he therefore set 
off for Ndg6r, with the avowed intention of embarking in Guze- 
r&t for Mecca. 

At N&g6r he lingered, as if in hopes of some change in his 
fortune^, until ho received a message from Akber, dismissing 
him from his office, a$d directing him to proceed on his pilgrim- 
He revolt*, age without delay. On this he sent hi$ standards, 
kettledrums, and other ensigns of authority to the king, and 
sellout, in a private character, on his way to Guzer&t ; but, irri- 
tated at some further proceedings of Akber, again changed 
his mij^d, assembled a body of troops, and, going openly into 


Akber a»- authority. Bair&m’s eyes were opened by these | 
govmmient. ceedings ; and he ^exerted himself, when too late, 
recover the king's confidence. He sent two of 
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insurrection, attempted an invasion of the Panjdb. He was 
disappointed in his reception in that province. Akber moved 
against him in person, and sent detachments to intercept him; 
he was defeated by one of those detachments, constrained to 
fly to the hills, and at lengtjjt redusqd to throw himself on the 
king’s mercy. Akber did not, on this occasion, forgqji AJ) 1660> 
the great services of his fo*rmer minister. He sent his 
principal nobility to meet him at some* distance, and 
to conduct him at once to the royal tent. When Bairdm 
appeared in Akber’s presence, he threw himself at his Hkmbmi*. 
feet, and, m^ved by former recollections) began to sob potion 4 
aloud. Akbcfl* instantly raised him with his own ha*ijd, seated 
him on his right, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, 
gave him his choice of one of the principal governments under 
the crown, a high station at court, or an honourable dismissal 
on his pilgrimage to Mecca. Bairam’s pride and prudence 
equally counselled the latter course. He was assigned a liberal 
pension, and proceeded to Guzerdt; but, while he was ms death, 
preparing for his embarkation, lie was assassinated by an 
Afghdn, whose father he had killed in battle during the reign 
of Humdytin. 

The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
beyond the strength of a youth of eighteen ; but the Difficult situ- 

i . in. ■» -i ation of tho 

young king was possessed of more than usual advan- young king, 
tages, both from nature and education. 

He was bom in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
captivity. His couragh was exercised in his father’s wars, and 
his prudence called forth by the delicacy of l*is situation during 
the ascendancy of Bairdm. He was engaging in his manners, well 
formed in his person, excelled in all § exercises of strength and 
agility, and showed exuberant courage even in his amusements, 
as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash en- 
counters with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with this disposi- 
tion, and a passionate love of glory, he founded his hopes of tame 
at least as much on the wisdom and liberality of his govern- 
ment as on its military success. 

It required all his great qualities to maintain hWin the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. * * 

Of all thefdynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Tamer- 
lane was the weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. 
The houses of Ghazni and Qh6r depended on their natives king- . 
dom, which was* contiguous to their Indian conquest; and the 
slave dynasties were supported by the continual influ^ of their 
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countrymen ; but though BAber had been in some measure natu- 
ralized in CAbul, yet the separation of that country under CAmrAn 
had .broken its connexion with India, and the rival, of an AfghAn 
dynasty turned the most warlike part of its inhabitants, as well 
as of the Indian Mussulmans, into ^enemies. The only adhe- 
rents of tiie House of Tamerlane were a body ' of adventurers, 
whose sole bond of union was their common advantage during 
success. 

The weakness arising from this want of natural support had 
been shown in the easy expulsion of HumAytin, and was still 
felt in the early part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined *to a generous 
hm plan for and candid nature, that Akben was led to form the 
and onnfoii- noble design of putting himself $t the head of the 
empire. “ whole Indian nation, and forming the inhabitants of 
that vast territory, without distinction of race or religion, into 
"one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. He 
admitted Hindus to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of 
every party to the highest stations in the service, according to 
their rank and merit ; until, as far as his dominions extended, 
they were filled with a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of time; and the first calls on 
Akber’s attention were of an urgent nature : — 

1. To establish his authority over his chiefs. , 

2. To recover the dominions of the crown. 

3. To restore, in the internal administration of them, that 
order which had bfeen lost amidst so many revolutions.® 

In the first years of Akber’s reign, his territory was confined 
of to the PanjAb and the country round Delhi and Agra, 
territory. j n tHi r d year, he acquired Ajmir without a battle ; 
early in the ‘fourth, h£ obtained the* fort of GwAlidr; and, not 
a.d. W 5 «, long before Bairam’s fall, he had driven the Afghans 
A.H. wso. ou fc 0 f Lucknow, and the country on the Ganges as far 
east as Jounpdr. 

The adherents of the house of Stir that still remained in t-We 
.immbordwP^ts were under Shir ShAh II., a son of the last king, 
A'dil ; and, spon after Akber took charge of his own 
fcjjioffloem. government, that prince advanced with a considerable 
army to Jounpfir, in the hope of recovering his dominions. He 
was* totally defeated by KhAn ZemAn, a chief of Akber’s; but 

* [Akber’* policy thus combine* that of Philip Auguutus oi* Philip IV. in France. 
Servius TuUiua m Rome with that of 
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the victor, despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, 
withheld the king’s share of the booty, and showed so AI> 15Wi 
great a spirit of independence that Akber found it A H - m ’ 
necessary to proceed in peraon towards the residence of the 
refractory governor. His*^presen$e produced more dutiful be- 
haviour, but Che disposition to insubordination was only kept 
tinder for the time. * 

The next affectation of independent was in MAlwa. That 
province had remained in possession of BAz BahAdur, one of the 
officers of the Afghan kings , 7 and an attempt had been made to 
dispossess him during the administration of BairAm KMn. The 
undertaking^ was renewed with more vigour by Akb(jf. Adham 
KhAn, the officer employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling 
B Az Bahadur , 8 but was as little disposed as KMn ZemAn to part 
with the fruits of his victory. 

Akber did not wait for any open act of mutiny: he disconcerted 
the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his camp ; and 
Adham KhAn, unprepared for so sudden a crisiq, lost no *.». kwo, 
time in making his submission : his offence was readily 
pardoned ; but he was soon after removed from his hum®.’ 
government, which was given to the king’s former tutor, Pir 
Mahommed KMn. This man, bred to letters, showed none of 
the virtues to be expected, either from his old profession or his 
present station. He was invaded by BAz BahAdur ; and, although 
ho gained considerable successes at first, he stained them by the 
massacre of the inhabitants of two cities of which he had ob- 
tained possession, and was ultimately defeated and drowned in 
the Nerbadda ; the whole province falling ihto the hands of its 
old possessor. BAz BahAdur was finally subdued by 1581> 
Abdulla KhAn Uzbek, whom Akber immediately sent A B- 9ti9 - 
against him. At a subsequent perio*d, he entered the service of 
the emperor, whose liberal policy always left that resource for 
his conquered enemies. 

The ungovernable spirit of Adham KhAn was not tamed by his 

removal from power; for, on some subsequent rivalry with 

• 

7 [He was the son of the old governor, his importunities and threatened violence, 

Shuj&’ Khdn. — En.] she appointed an hour%> r&eive him, put 

* An affecting incident occurred on this on her most splendid dress, \towhich she 
occasion, Biz Bahddur had a Hindu mis- sprinkled the richest perfumes, and lay 
tress who is sfid to have been one of the down on a couch with her mantle drawn 
most beautiful wpmen ever seen in India, over her face. Her attendants thought 
She was as accomplished as she was fair, that she had fallen asleep, but on endea- 
and was celebrated for her verses in the vouring to wake her on the approach 
Hindd language. Sh e fell into the hands of the Khdn, they found she had taken 
of Adham Khdn on ’the flight of Biz Ba- poison, and was ali^ady dead; — (Khdfi 
hddur ; and findin g herself unable to resist Khdn.) 
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Akber’s vazir, he. stabbed him while at prayers, in a room 
adjoining to that occupied by the young king. Akber ran out on 
hearing the disturbance, and his first impulse was to revenge 
the death of his minister with his own hand : he restrained 
himself sufficiently to sheath^ his sword* but ordered the mur- 
derer to be thrown from the lofty ouilding whtere his offence 
a.d. 1562. took place. Nor was Abdull& KMn less unruly in his 
a.h. 970 . government of’Mdlwa: within a little more than a 
year of the conquest of the province, he obliged Akber to move 
against him in person ; and having in vain attempted to oppose 
the royal army, he fled. to Guzer&t, and took refuge with the. 
a.d. ms, Ipng of that country. His fate was. viewed with dis- 
a.m. 97o-i. gatisfaction by several other Uzbeks, who occupied 
commands in Akber’s army. They suspected that the young 
monarch was actuated by a dislike to their race, such as a 
descendant of Bdber might well be supposed to entertain ; and 
they shared with many military leaders in their impatience of 
a.d. ism, the subordination to which their class was about to be 
a.u. 972. reduced. In this spirit they revolted, and were joined 
by EMn ZeiMn, before mentioned, and by A'saf KMn, another 
nobleman, who had lately distinguished himself by the conquest 
of Garrah, a principality on the Nerbadda, bordering on Bunddl- 
cand. It was governed by a queen, who opposed the Mahometan 
general in an unsuccessful action, when, seeing her army routed, 
and being herself severely wounded, she avoided falling into the 
hands of the enemy by stabbing herself with her dagger. Her 
treasures, which were of great value, fell into the hands of A'saf 
Kh&n ; he secreted the greater part, and the detection of this 
embezzlement was the immediate cause of his revolt. 

The war with these rebels was attended with various success, 
and with alternate submission and renewed defection on the part 
of more than* one of the chiefs. It occupied Akber for more 
than two years ; and was concluded by an act of courage very 
characteristic of tha conqueror. Akber had made great progress 
in reducing the rebellion, when he was drawn off by an invasion 
of the Panjib, under his brother Hakim. This occupied hiin - 
for several months ; and on his return, he found the rebels had, 
recovered theij ground; and were in possession Of most parts bf, 
the Sdbahs of Oudh and Allah ibid. He marched againstthem 
without delay* though it was the height of the rainy season ; 
drovq, them across the Ganges; and when they tlrCugfct them- 
selves secure behind that swollen river, he made, a forced march- 
through flooded country, swam tire Gauges at night&Jlwith 
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his advanced guard of not 2,000 men on horses and elephants, 
and, after lying concealed during the eight, attacked the enemy 
about sunrise. The rebels, though aware of the approach of a 
small body of horse, were quite unprepared for an attack ; and 
Khan Zemin having been killed, and another principal q,,^ aftor 
chief unhorsed,, and made prisoner, *in the first confu- 
sion, they lost all the advantage of their numbers, Ml ***“• 
into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed and fied in all 
directions. 

The invasion from Cibul which had interrupted Akber’s 
operations, had its origin in much earlier events. Two *«««<* 
of Akber’s Chiefs?, Abdl Ma&H 9 and Sherf ud din, had ® 4bul - 
revolted at Ndgdr, before the Uzbek rebellion (in *A.D. 1561, 
A.H. 969), had defeated the king’s troops, and advanced towards 
Delhi : they were afterwards driven back in their turn, and 
forced to seek for safety beyond the Indus. They retired with 
the remains of their force to Cabul, where circumstances secured 
them a favourable reception. 

That kingdom was left at the death of Humaydn under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Mirzd Hakim, Nominal go- 
and immediately after was overrun, as has been men- Prince ita- 
tioned, 10 by his relation, Soleim&n of Badakhshdn ; and, brother, 
though soon afterwards recovered, was never really in obedience 
to Akber. 11 The government was in the hands of tho prince’s 
mother, who maintained her difficult position with ability, 
though not more exposed to danger from foreign enemies than 
from the plots and usurpations of her own ministers. 

She had recently been delivered from a .crisis of the latter 
description, when she was joined by the rebellious chiefs from 
India; and before long she was induced to confide the control 
of her affairs to Abdl Maali. That, adventurer at first showed 
himself a useful minister ;*but his secretoiews were directed to 
objects very different from the establishment of the Bdgum’s 
authority, and as soon as he had himself formed a party in the 
kingdom, he had her assassinated, and took the government jnto 
his awn hands. The aid of Mirzd Soleimdn was now invoked, 
and the result was the defeat and death of Abdl jiadli (1568). 
Jttasft Soleimdn affected to leave his youqg relation in fugsession 
of CAbul, by.t really placed him under the tutelage of one of his 
depqnd&hts, whose yoke was so irksome that Mirzi Hakim rose 

9 {Abdl ofK&hghar, rivalry with Bair&n Kirin. — E d.] 

who entered Hunriy&n’* service about *• See p. 49ft. ♦ 

1551. He was a mam of ability, but his 11 [But Cf. pp. 512, 517 ,— Ed.] 
overbearing temper led him into continual 
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against it ; and, after a struggle with SoleimAn, was overcome 
and chased out of C£bul. This took place in the last 
paqjAb. year of the war with the Uzbek chiefs ; and Hakim; 
although he had received such assistance as the times admitted 
from Akber, yet, conceiving his brother’s hands to be fully 
occupied with the rebellion,* at once^resolved to indemnify him* 
self at his r expense, seized on L&h<5r, and took possession of the 
greater part of the Panj6b. This invasion ended in the expul- 
sion of Prince Hakim from India (November, 1566) ; and an 
opportune change of circumstances at the same moment opened 
the way for his return to Cabul, of which country he remained 
for a considerable period in undisturbed possession. 

During r these transactions, and before f the final close of the 
Revolt of the operations against the Uzbeks, another revolt had taken 
11 irzaa * place in India, which ultimately led to important con- 

sequences. . SultAn Mir z&, a prince of the House of Tamerlane, 
'bad come to India with B&ber ; he had rebelled against HumA- 
yun, and though subdued and pardoned, his four sons and three 
nephews took advantage of $he general disturbance just men- 
tioned, and revolted at Sambal, the government which had been 
assigned to their father. At first they were overpowered with- 
out an effort ; and the danger from them seemed to be completely 
They fly to at an end, when they were compelled to fly to Guzerdt 
ouamt. (1566): yet they there sowed the seeds of future 
troubles, which only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom. 

Some instances occurred during the disturbances above re- 
kted, which, although they had. no important results, 
renew. yet serve to show the state of society at the time. 

During the insurrection of Sherf ud din, as Akber was going 
in procession to a celebrated shrine, an, archer, who, it afterwards 
appeared, belonged to the rebel chief, mixed with the spectators, 
and, pretending to discharge his arroV at a bird which was fly- 
ing over him, suddenly brought it down in the direction of the 
emperor, and lodged it some inches deep in his shoulder. He 
wa§ instantly seized, and Akber was entreated to put off his 
execution, and to extort a disclosure of the name of his insti- 
gator ; but tye said that a confession in such circumstances was 
more lifafiy to criminate the innocent than the guilty, and allowed 
the punishment to take its course. 12 On another occasion, KMja 
Mdazzim, a near relation of Akber through his mother] jbad 
given way to a violent temper, and treated his wife with such 
brutality, that her relations applied to Akber tp intercede with 
* “ KMtt Khto. AUberataeh. 
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him, and prevail on him to leave her with her mother when he 
was about to remove to his j&gir. Akber took an opportunity, 
while going out on a hunting party, to pay him a visit in his 
house near Delhi; but the monster guessed his design, and 
running to his female apartment .before Akber had alighted, 
stabbed his wife to the heart, and threw the bloody dagger from 
the window among the killg’s attendants. When AkSer entered 
the house he found him armed for resistance, and narrowly 
escaped death from one of his slaves, who was cut down as he 
was making a blow at the emperor. Akber, incensed at these 
atrocities, ordered Mdazzim to be thrjown headlong into the 
Jumna : he *did not immediately sink ; and Akber relented and 
ordered him to be taken out and imprisoned in Gw&lior, where 
he soon after died % maniac. 13 

On one of Akber’s marches he found two great bodies of 
Hindfi devotees prepared, according to their custom, 14 to con tend 
sword in hand for the possession of a place for bathing during 
a great annual festival at Tandsar. He endeavoured at first by 
all means to bring about an amieable settlement ; but finding 
all was in vain, he determined to allow them to fight it out, and 
looked on at the conflict in which they immediately engaged. « At 
length one party prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
that would have followed, ordered his guards to check the vic- 
tors, and thus put an end to the battle. 16 

During this, struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber was 
fighting for his crown no less than in his contests with Foreign 
the successors of Shir*Sh&h ; but by the time he had Sypat*. 
completed his twenty-fifth year, he had crushed his adversaries 
by his vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time 
to turn his thoughts to foreign countries. The first which at- 
tracted his attention was that of the* Bijpht princes. Bah&ra 
Mai, the r&ja of Ambdr (now Jeipiir), \fas always on friendly 
forms with him, and had, at an early period, given his daughter in 
marriage to Akber ; both he and his son, Blwgav&n D&s, being 
at the same time admitted to a high rank in the imperial aray. 

Soon after the fell of Bairitm (a.d. 1561, A.H. 969) lie had sent 
a force against M&rwdr, and by the capture of the stro^ fort of 
Mirta had made an impression on that eountry which Tie was 
unable to fotiow up. He now turned his arms against AD U67 ^ 
the r&na of Ghitdr (or Oudipiir). U'di Sing, the reign- A “- m - * 
ing r&na, was the son of Baber’s competitor, BAna Sanga,,but 
was a man of ffceble character. On the approach of Akber, 
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he- withdrew from Chitdr, and retreated into the hilly and woody 
country north of Guzerit. His absence did not facilitate the 
capture of the fortress. There was still a strong garrison under 
Jei Mai, a chief of great courage and ability; and the place, 
though twice taken before, w$s still regarded by the Rdjpflts of 
Mdwar as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy? Akber carried 
on his approaches with caution and*regularity. His trenches 
are minutely described* by Ferishta, and closely resemble those 
of modern Europe. They were zigzags protected by gabions 
and by earth thrown from the trench. The object, however, 
was not to establish a breaching battery, but to get near enough 
for sinking mines. This was done in two places ; and the troops 
being prepared for the occasion, fire was set to the train. The 
explosion was the signal for the storming pai^y to rush forward ; 
but it had only taken effect in one of the mines; and while 
the soldiers were climbing up the breach, the second mine ex- 
ploded, destroyed many of both parties, and struck such a 
panic as to occasion the immediate flight of the assailants. 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommenced ; but 
Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived Jei Mai on 
the. works, where he was superintending some repairs by torch- 
light; he immediately singled him out, and was so fortunate 
as to shoot him through the head with his own hand. The garri- 
son lost heart on the death of their gallant leader ;and, with their 
usual infatuation, abandoned the breaches and withdrew to the 
interior of the fort, where they devoted themselves with the ac- 
customed solemnities. The yomen were Committed to the flames 
with the body of Jei Mai, and the men ran out to meet death from 
the Mussulmans, who had mounted the ramparts unopposed. 
a .». 1568, Eight thousand men were killed on this occasion, by the 
JJT&s, Rajput account ; l and the Mahometan writers make the 
nuifiber still greater. 19 The rina, notwithstanding the loss 
of his capital, remained independent in his fastnesses. Mine yean 
afterwards his son <and successor, Rind Pertib, was deprived of his 
strongholds of Komulnir and Gogunda (probably in AD. 1578, 
A.H. 986 n ), andwascompelledforatimeto fly towards the Indus. Rut, 
unlike Wsfafther, he was an active high-spirited prince; and his per- 
severaUce was rewarded by success : before the death of Akberhe re- 
covered a greatportion of the openpart ofhisdominions, and founded 
the new capital called Oudiptir, which is still occupied by hie 

M £>ne body of 2,000 men eeoaped by troop* who had (termed the phwfc aa if 
an extraordinary stratagem : they bound they had been » detachment of the be- 
the hands of their own women and chil* sieger* in charge df pritenem. . 
dren, and tyarchea with,them through the . “ Femhta, Muntakh&b u* T»wdrikh, 
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descendants . 18 His house, alone, of the R&jpdt royal families, 
has rejected all matrimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi 5 
and has even renounced all affinity with the other r&jas, looking 
on them as contaminated by their intercourse with an alien race. 

Such connexions were zealously {promoted by Akber, and were 
long kept up by his successors. He himself had two Rajput 
queens, of the houses of Jelpdr and Mdrwfir ; and his eldest son 
was married to another princess of J eiptil - . The bride, on these 
occasions, acquired a natural influence over her husband; her 
issue had equal claims to the throne with those born of a Maho- 
metan mother ; and the connexion was on a footing of so much 
equality, that *from being looked on with repugnance as^a loss of 
cast, it soon came to bo coveted as an honourable alliance with 
the family of the sovereign.* 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill- 
forts of Rintambdr and Calinjer ; he went in person against the 
former place. On a subsequent occasion, being near the frontier 
of Jodpdr, M&lddo, the old r&ja of J odpur, sent his A D ir)70j 
second son to meet him . 19 This Akber resented, as an A "' 978 - 
imperfect substitute for his own appearance; and afterwards, 
assuming a superiority to which he was hot entitled, A D 15T% 
made a formal grant of Jddptir to R&i Sing of Bikanir, AH - 98 °- 
a junior member of the same family. Rai Sing, however, did not 
obtain possession ; and, on the death of Maid do, his son submitted, 
and was afterwards treated with the greatest favour and distinc- 
tion by the emperor. 20 . 

Akber’s attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
greater magnitude, involving the re-anncxatioft of Gu- Conqaert 
zer&t to the empire. That kingdom had passed, on the of Guj * rit - 
death of Bah&dur Sh&h, to his nephew Mahmud II.; and on- 
the death of the latter king, h is favbflrite, Etimdd KMn, who 
had been a Hindi! slave, carried on the government in the name 
of a boy whom he pretended to be a son of Mahmdd, and who 
bore the title of Mozafler III. The usurpation was opposed by 
another chief named Chengiz KMn ; and it was with this last 
person that the Mirz&s, whose revolt was mentioned in a.d. 1566, 
took refuge on their flight. Their extravagant preteustais soon 
drove them into a quarrol with their protector; and, after* some 
partial success, they were expelled from Guzer&t, and made 
an attempt to seize on M&lwa, not long after the taking of Ghi> 

* IMfaetkttn, vol. ip. 882, etc. Metcalfe, vol. 1416 Ed.] 

* [For a very interesting ifiastr&tion to “ Feriahto. 

show how th# mHy reg-irded 24 Tod’s JRiijaithdn, toL ii. p. 84. 

thep mWHSges, see Kayo's Ufe of Lord ^ 
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tdr, in A.D. 1568. Akber forthwith sent an army against them, 
hut its services were not required, for Chengiz KhAn had in the 
meantime been assassinated, and the MirzAs returned to GuzerAt 
to take advantage of the confusion which followed. Those confu- 
sions continued to rage without intermission till the year 1572, 
when Akber was solicited by EtimAd KMn to put an end to the 
distractions of GuzerAt by taking the c kingdom into his own pos- 
a.d. lsra, session. He marched from Delhi in September, 1572, 

September; * , , , 

Jamffi anc * soon reached Patan, between which place and Ah- 
awwai. ’ medAbAd he was met by the pageant king Mozaffer, 
who formally transferred his crown to the emperor of Delhi. 
Some tigao was spent in reducing refractory chiSfs ; in endea- 
vours to seize the MirzAs, or, at least, to disperse their troops ; 
and in the siege of Surat, which was carried, on by the king in 
person. Before the place was invested, the principal MirzAs 
<jujtted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join 
their main body in the north of GuzerAt. Akber made a sudden 
and rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded in over- 
taking them before they had attained their object. He had 
advanced with such inconsiderate haste that he found himself 
in front of his enemy, who were 1,000 strong, with a party 
which, after waiting to allow stragglers to come up, amounted 
only to 156 men. With this handful he commenced the attack, 
but was repulsed, and compelled to take his stand in some lanes 
formed by strong hedges of cactus, where not more than three 
horses could advance abreast. He was hard pressed, and once 
was separated from his men, and nearly overpowered. But in 
his small band were several, chiefs of note, and among the rest 
RAja BhagavAn Sing, of Jeiptir, with his nephew and adopted 
son, RAja MAn Sing; and it was to* the exertions of these two 
that Akber owed his personal deliverance, and the Ultimate 
success of the day. The MirzAs, however, effected their junction 
with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, met with dif- 
ferent adventures* and came to various ends. One was cut off in 
GkizerAt; the principal ones made their way to the north of India, 
and after ‘suffering a defeat from RAja RAi Sing near NAg<5r, 
revisited tbfeir original seat of Sambal, and when driven thence, 
they plundered in tbfe PanjAb, and again pursued their flight 
towards the Indus, .until they fell into the hands of the king’s 
officers and were put to death. One only of the MirzAs, 
named Husein, fled from GuzerAt into the hills near KkAn- 
dAsh, and remained unnoticed ; while Akber. returned to 
g&ffi r Agra, having once more annexed GuzerAt to his crowp. 
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He had not been a month at his capital, when he learned that 
Mirz& Husein had again entered Guzerflt, had been joined by one 
of the principal officers of the former king, and had already 
reduced the royal troops of the province to a defensive position, 
which they found some difficulty in # maintaining. The rains had 
also set in, so that the march of a regular army was impossible ; 
but Akber, with the activity, and perhaps temerity, that charac- 
terized him, at once determined to retrieve his affairs in person. 
He sent off 2,000 horse to make the best of their way to Patan, 
an^ soon after followed himself with 300 persons (chiefly men 
of . rank) on camels. He performed th(j journey of more than 
450 miles wfth subh celerity that, in spite of the seasqp, he had 
assembled his troops, aqd faced his enemy at the head of 3,000 
men, on the ninth # day from leaving Agra. His force was still- 
very unequal to that of the rebels; but they were astonished 
at the sudden apparition of the einperor, and were, more over, 
engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from the garrison. 
Akber, therefore, though again exposed to imminent personal 
hazard from his own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last 
successful. Both the insurgents were killed; and tranquillity 
being completely restored, he again returned to Agra. 21 

Akber’s next great enterprise was the conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Beh&r had been occupied after the defeat of conquest of 
Shir Sh&h II., in A.D. 1560 ; the rest of the province, Bon * aI - 
with all the country to the east of it, was still to bo subdued. 
Bengal had revolted from Sulffin A'dil before the return of Hu- 
mayun, and had remained under different Afghan kings till now. 
It was held by D&tid, a weak and debauched prince, who had 
been nearly supplanted by his vazir, and was engaged in a civil 
war occasioned by his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber had profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from D&M : a temporary prospect of security had led 
that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and the king 
thought the occasion favourable for going against him in persoa 
He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, availing himself 
of the Jumna and the Ganges for the transport of his 1 stores and 

" Before this battle, while Akber was young Rdjpfit, who wair%> iAlignant at 
arming, he saw a stripling (the Bon of one the use ma^p of his armour, tmifeke tore 
of the Rdjpdt rfjaa) labouring under the off that given him by the king, and de- 
weight of a suitef mail, out of all pro- dared that he should go into the action 
portion to his strength. He immediately without any armour at all. Akber took 
exchanged it for a lighter suit of Ins no notice of this disrespeat but to say, 
own; and seeing another rdja unprovided, that he could not allow his chiefs 4o be 
he told him to put on the heavy armour more exposed than himself, and that he 
which had remained dhooeupiecU, This would also go unarmed into the battle, 
rdjawas a rival of the father of the (Akbemdmh,') % 
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part of his army. He scarcely met with any opposition during 
a.d. im, his advance into BoMr. D&M KMn retired to Bengal 
a.h. 983. Proper ; and Akber left his lieutenants to pursue the 
conquest, and returned himself to Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal ^id not prove so easy a task as was 
expected. Although Dafid at first withdrew 4 to Orissa, 22 he 
afterwards twice encountered and roil ted the royal troops ; and 
when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal, he was strong enough to make terms, and 
to retain the province of Orissa for himself. One of the most 
distinguished of the commanders in this war was RAja T6dar 
Mai, so celebrated as Akber’s minister of finance. 2 * He and the 
other commanders were withdrawn after the peace, and an 
•officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal. He died 
from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, the 
ancient capital, to which he’ had returned after it had been for 
Tome time deserted ; and his successor had scarcely taken charge, 
when Dcttd renewed the war and overran Bengal, compelling 
the king’s troops to concentrate and wait for assistance from 
BeMr. A battle at length took place, and terminated in the 
defeat and death of D&tid. Soon after, the fort of Rohtas, in 
Behdr, which had held out till now, was compelled, by a long 
a.d. 1576, blockade, to surrender to a force employed for the pur- 
A.H.m p 0se Bengal and Beh&r were now re-annexed to the 
empire; and the remains of the AfgMn monarchy in Hindostan 
were thus completely extinguished. 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to their 
state of that permanent tranquillity: the hilly and woody tract on 
province. the south, the vast mountains and forests on the north, 
the marshes and jungles towards the sea; still afforded a safe 
retreat for the turbulent'; 'and there was no want of materials 
to spread disaffection. 1 Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the Moguls, and was filled with Afgh&n settlers, whose 
numbers had bee^i greatly increased by the retreat of such of 
their nation as refused to enter the service of the House of Ta- 
merlane after its conquest of Upper Hindostan. The Mogul 
# 

8 Oiinffi. is applied here p the small days. After serving in Guzerdt and 
portion of the country so called that gal with reputation he returned to Delhi 
formed the Mahometan province. in 1577. Here as Peshfcfir of chief deputy 

® [“Tddar Mai was of the Kdyeth cast, to the Vazir Shdh Mans&r, he assisted in 
and early leaving the Panjdb, his native the internal revenue reform with which 
land? commenced his political career in his name and that of his master, the Etn- 
Guzerdt, a.d. 1553. He became a military peror Akber, are associated," (Benarei 
chief and superintendent of revenue by iai. 247.)— Ed. J 

a conjuncijon of offices common in those 
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chiefs had profited by the unsettled state of the country ; they 
seized on the j&girs of the Afghans for their own benefit, and ac- 
counted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended on military 
operations. The conquest was completed about the Mutiny of 
tinje of Akber’s great financial reform, and the go- 
vernor was required to remit revenue to the treasury ; Beh * r - 
while all jdgirs were strictly inquired into, and musfers of the 
troops for which each was held were rigorously exacted. The 
new conquerors were too conscious of their strength to submit 
to Jhese regulations.* 4 They revolted first in Bengal, and soon 
afterwards in Behdr ; when Akber found himself completely dis- 
possessed of* the fruits of his victory, and a formidable army of 
30,000 men in the field to oppose him. After much ill success 
on the part of the^ king’s troops. Raja Tddar Mai was 4 I) 1879; * 
sent to recover the province. He was at first successful , A,H - m - 
partly owing to his influence with the Hindii zemindars ; but 
some harsh pecuniary demands on the part of the vazir at Delhi 
led to numerous desertions, even among the chiefs unconnected 
with the rebels, and it was not till the end of the third year from 
the, breaking out of the rebellion, that it was finally put an end 
to by Aziz, or A'zim KMn, who had succeeded T6dar Mai, and 
seems to have bought off many chiefs, and continued their lands 
to many of the troops (Afgh&ns as well as Moguls), who had 
heretofore enjoyed them.* 6 

The old Afghdn adherents of Ddiid Kh/in had not been idle 
during these* dissensions among the Moguls. They Tn iirrrrtinn 
. assembled soon after the rebellion broke out under a 
chief called Kuttii, and before long made themselves 
masters of Orissa and of all the country up to the river Dam<5- 
der, near Bardw&n. Aziz having left the province after the re- 
bellion was subdued. Raja Min Sing was sent from C&bul to 
conduct this new war. fie entered th* country* held by the 
Afghans, and cantoned for the rains near the present site of 
Calcutta. A large detachment of his was afterwards defeated 
by the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken prisoner ; 
so that his affairs wore an unfavourable aspect; when Kuttii 
luckily died (1590), and I'sa, a prudent and modeaate^hief, be- 
came guardian to his sons. With, this chief an agreement was 
soon. concluded by Min Sing, allowing the sons of Kuttd to re- 
tain Orissa as dependents or subjects of the emperor. After two 
years, I'sa died. His successor incurred general odiunj, by 

w Stewart's EUtor^of JBmgal. Mun- a Stewart’s HutoriLof Bengal. , 
Ufcbab ut TawfriJdL 
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seizing on the revenues of the great temple of JagannAth. - Akber 
took advantage of this mistake to send MAn Sing again with an 
army, who defeated the Afghans on the borders of Bengal, drove 
rmi them to Cattak, and by concessions of jAgirs, added to 
proriaM* 1 ” more rigorous measures, finely reduced them 'to sub- 
JSSSS mission. '* 

turtmnco. ‘ Their last struggle was in 1592; and thenceforth 
(although OsmAn, one r>f Kutth’s sons, rebelled again in A.D. 
1600) the. pretensions of the AfghAns to the possession of the 
province may be considered as quite extinguished. 

While his officers were employed in the settlement of Bengal, 
Revolt of Akber’s own attention was drawn to* a distant part of 
uakim. his dominions. His brother, A^irzA Hakim, who had 
long been undisturbed in CAbul, was led, byja wish for further 
aggrandizement, again to invade the PanjAb. BAja MAn Sing, 
the governor, was compelled to retire before him, and to take 
reluge in LAhor ; and Akber found it necessary to proceed, him- 
self, with an army to raise the siege and deliver the province. 
a.i>. i 58 i, MirzA Hakim retreated before him ; and the emperor, 
ri? 08 »f : whose situation no longer required his allowing such 
Moiiamun. attacks to pass with impunity, followed up his success, 
Reduction crossed the Indus, and after a feeble opposition on the 
ofcibui. p ar t of his brother, took possession of CAbul. MirzA 
Hakim fled to the mountains. He afterwards made his sub- 
mission, and Akber generously restored him to his government. 
He thenceforth, probably, remained in real subordination to his 
brother. • 

After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving BAja 
BhagavAn DAs of JeipAr governor of the Panjab. On his way he 
founded the fort which still stands at. the principal ferry of the 
Indus, and gave it the name’ of Attok BenAris. 

After the abdication*of Mozaffer SlhAh of GuzCrAt, he accom- 
innurrection panied the amfy to Agra, and was kept for some time 
in Guzordt. about the, court. He. had latterly been Allowed to re- 
side at a jAgir, which had been given to him, and was no longer 
looked on with suspicion (from 1573 to 1581). In this case, as 
in many ^others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity. Hew 
intriguer arose in Gu^rAt, and Mozaffer was invited, by Shir 
KhAn FAlAdi, one of the principal actors in the former troubles, 
«.». wu, to % from his residence in Hindostan, and put himself 
a.h. wa the head of his old kingdom. Ah insurrection 
ensued, which reached to such a height that tjjie king’s troops 
were obliged *to withdraw to Fatan, in 'the north of GuzerAt, 
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while Mozaffer SMh occupied AhmecUiM.d, Bardch, and almost 
the whole of the province. Mirzd EMu 39 (the son of Bairdm 
EMp) was sent? to quell this rebellion. He defeated Mozaffer, 
and recovered the continental part of Guzer&t; but A . D . 
Mozaffer retired among the almost ^independent chief- 
tains of the peninsula, repelled the attacks of Mir^L “ oharram - 
EMn, and made various attempts, at different periods, to recover 
hup dominions. His efforts were all unsuccessful; but the endea- 
vours of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula 
were attended with as little effect ; and no result was produced 
for a long period, except alternate victories and heavy loss on 
both sides. • ' , 

On one occasion, indeed, in A.D. 1589, Aziz made his way to the 
sea-coast on the seuth, and fought a great battle. The victory 
was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the Moguls ; 
and it was not till four years after this period, and twelve *ftgr 
his rebellion (in A.D. 1593), that Mozaffer SMh was taken, on an 
incursion into the settled part of the province, and cut his throat 
with a razor while on his way to ttfe court at Agra. 


CHAPTER II 

FROM 1586 TO THE DEATH OF AKBER. 

After Mozaffer had been driven into the penipsula, Akber began 
to take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in A.D. 1586). Akber inter- 
His first attempts failed, as will hereafter be related; dui^tS>of 8 
and before long he was fully occupied .by the affairs of the Uao,tan - 
his own northern dominlbns. In the year 1585, his brother 


* [Mirz& Abd ul Rahim was one of the 
most distinguished nobles of Muhamma- 
dan India : he was born at Lahor in 1556. 
When he cafne of age, Akber bestowed on 
him the title of Mlrzd Khdn, and he was 
soon afterwards appointed governor of 
Guxerdt. When twenty-eight years of age 
he was made a&dlk or tutor of Prince 
Selim, and in the same year he was sent 
to put down Momflar Shah’s insurrection. 
The emperor had ordered him not to risk 
a genual engagement with his inferior 
numbers ; but an old noble told him that 
now was the time to become JOidni 
Khdndu oar to fall in battle, and he ac- 
eordingly fought the battle mentioned in 


the text, and was promoted in consequence 
to the rank of^mlr of 5,000 with the 
predicted title. He was next honoured 
with the very rare title of Vaktl-iJSul- 
tanat or lord lieutenant*of the empire. 
He successively held the governments of 
Jaunptir, Multan, and Si#d,aiM performed 
great servSpes in the wars in ft* Deckan. 
His daughter was married to Prince Diiui- 
ydl. Under Sultdn Jehangir he retained 
the same influence in the imperial coun- 
cils, and we And him sent with Prince 
SMh Jehdn to Kandahdr. He died at 
Delhi about 1626. (See Erskine’a Life 
of Btiber, preface, p. vjj.)— E d.] 
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toAttokoo* MirzA Hakim, died ; and, although he had no difficulty 
the Indus. taking the territories held by that prince into his 
immediate possession, yet he heard, about the same time,_ that 
MirzA SoleimAn had been driven out of BadakhshAn by Abdullah, 
the KhAn of the Uzbeks ; ,9-ud it was, probably, apprehension 
of the farther progress of that formidable neighbour which 
chiefly induced him to go in person <o CAbul: Abdullah KhAn, 
however, was contentecf with BadakhshAn ; and as Akber made 
no attempt to recover that possession of his family, the peace 
remained undisturbed. The emperor was now in the neighbour- 
hood of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within his dominions ; and he was, engaged by this 
circumstance in wars of a new description, attended with greater 
difficulties than any he had yet encountered. c 

The, first was the conquest of Cashmfr. That celebrated 
o- of kingdom is an extensive plain, situated in the heart of 
the HimAlaya mountains, and more than half way up 
their height. Blaced, by its elevation, above the reach of the. 
heat of Hindostan, and sheltered by the surrounding mountains 
from the blasts of the higher regions, it enjoys a delicious 
climate, and exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, a scene 
of continual verdure, and almost of perpetual spring. Trees 
belonging to different climates are scattered over its surface, 
while fruits of various kinds and flowers of innumerable de- 
scriptions are poured forth with spontaneous profusion over 
the hills and plains. The level country is watered by rills, 
which issue from the valleys or fall in cascades down the 
mountains, and collect in different places, especially in two lakes, 
whose varied banks and floating gardens are the great boast of 
the valley. n 

This terrestrial paradise' can only, be approached by difficult 
and dangerotis passes. ' .The road, though a steep ascent on the 
whole, often' rises and descends over rocky ridges ; sometimes 
winds through long and close defiles ; and sometimes runs along 
th« face of precipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. The 
higher part of the mountain, from whence the descent into 
Cashmlnfcoiflmences, is at one season further obstructed, and in 
some {daces rendered ifhpassable, by snow. 

Cashmir had been ruled by a long succession of Hindd, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very remote 
period till the beginning of the fourteenth century, whin it 
fell into the hands of a Mahometan adventurer, and was held 
Jjy princes of the same religion till the time of Akber V invar 
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sion. 1 The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by- 
distractions which prevailed among the reigning family; and 
while at Attok,- in A.D. 1586, he sent a detachment, A D 1S8() 
under ShAh Bokh MirzA, the son of MirzA SoleimAn AB - 
(who had entered his service whei^lriven out of Badakhshan), 
and his own btother-iri-law, RAja BhagavAn DAs of jTeiptir, to 
take possession of the prize thus exposed to hazard by the con- 
tention of its owners. * 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, retarded 
the progress of the army; and although it, at last, penetrated 
through a pass which had not been guarded, yet its supplies 
had, been exhau^ed in these unproductive and inaccessible 
mountains, and the remaining difficulties seemed so considerable 
that the two chiefs entered into a treaty with the ruling power 
of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber was acknow- 
ledged, but his practical interference with the province forbidden. 
The emperor disapproved of this engagement; and next year 
sent another army, whose efforts were attended with more 
success. The dissensions which prevailed in Cashmir extended 
to the troops stationed to defend the pass ; part - came over to 
the Moguls; the rest quitted their post and retired to the 
capital The barrier once surmounted, Cashmir lay at the 
mercy of the invaders. The king submitted, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a large jAgir in 
BehAr. Akber afterwards made a journey to Cashmir to enjoy 
the pleasures of his new conquest. He only repeated his visit 
twice during the rest "of his reign ; but Cashmir became the 
favourite summer retreat of his successors, ahd still maintains 
its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, or in the world. 

Though Akber’s next operations were not unprovoked like 
those against Cashmir, they were opposed with much WarawiUl 
greater obstinacy, and terminated witness success. the | nort h - 
They were directed against the north-eastern tribes of A, « htos - 
the AfghAns, who inhabit the hilly countries reund the plain of 
PeshAwer. • The plain is of great extent and pro- Description 
digious fertility, combining the productive soil of India 
with many of the advantages of the template countries ^uhtir. 

1 The Mutory of Oatkmir called the his accuracy. The early part, as in all 
“Hilja Tarangini* is remarkable, as the history, is fabulous, but it gradually 
6uly specimen >of that department of approaches to consistency in facts and 
literature in the Sanscrit language. It is dates until about a.d. 600, from which 
executed by font different hands; the ' period the chronology is perfectly *ocu- 
flrst of whom wrote in a.d. 1148, but rate. (Wilton' t Uittonj of Cathmir, 
quotes the works’ of earlier 1 historians Trantactiont of the Atiatk Society, ml. xv. 
with a precision that gives confidence in pp. 8, 85.1 
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in £he west. It is bounded on the north by the great chain of 
Hindu Cush ; on the west by the high range of Soleim&n ; and 
on the south by a lower range, called the hills of Kheiber, 
which extends from that of S61eim«in to the Indus. This tract 
forms about one-tenth of #ie proper country of the Afghans. 
Its inhabitants are now called Berdur&iis, and are distinguished 
from the other Afghans by some peculiarities of dialect and 
manners. 

The northern part belongs to the Yiisufzeis, who are by much 
the most considerable of these north-eastern tribes, and who 
afford a good specimen of the rest. The territory includes 
the northern part of the plain of Peshawer, c and' stretches up 
the mountains of the snowy ridge of Hindi! Cush, embracing 
some valleys of thirty or forty miles in length, and corresponding 
breadth, from each of which other valleys run up on both sides ; 
^ 1— .rivalling Caslunir in climate and beauty, and all ending in 
narrow glens, hemmed in by high precipices or lost in woods 
and forests. Such a countiy is full of intricacy and obstruction 
to an invading army, but affords easy communications to the 
natives, who know the passes from one valley to another, and 
who are used to make their way even when there is no path to 
assist them. The original population was Indian, consisting, 
probably, ot descendants of the ancient Paropamisadae. 2 It 
had, at a comparatively recent period, been conquered and 
reduced to a sort of villanage by certain Afghan tribes; and 
they, in their turn, were dispossessed, about a century before 
this period, by the Yiisufzeis, a tribe frorfi near Candahdr, which 
had just suffered a similar expulsion from its native seats. 
With such possessions, and with their numerous vassals, the 
Yiisufzeis added the pride of wealth to the independence natural 
to mountaineers; and their self-importance was increased by 
their democratic constitution. Though each of their clans had 
an hereditary chief, he had no authority in time of peace, except 
to consult the people and to make known their wishes to the 
other clans. Internal affairs were conducted by the inhabitants 
of each village ; causes were tried by a sort of jury, and meet- 
ings fo/'ortft' or other purpose were constantly held in the public 
aptfrfSient of the village, which served also as a place of relaxa- 
tion for the inhabitants, and of entertainment* to guests or 
passing strangers. The land was equally divided; and equality 
was maintained by new distributions of it from' time to time. 
The Indian^vassals were well treated, but they had no share 
0 * See p.254. 
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in Hi© government; and the conquerors were not more dis- 
tinguished by their fair complexions than the superiority 
apparent in their demeanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to 
the south had been longer settle^ there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Mahometans of India ; but some of those 
in the Sdleimani mountains had a still more rugged country and 
less civilized manners than the Ydsufzeis.* The emperor Baber 
had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under his 
dominion, and partially succeeded with some. He failed 
entirely with the Ydsufzeis, though he employed the means of 
conciliation^ well as destructive inroads into tlie* # accessible 
part of their country. . 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung lip, many years before, among this portion a «*ofthe 
of the Afghans. A person, named BAyazid, had then lw3he “‘J , “- 
assumed the character of a prophet; had set aside the KorAn, 
and taught that nothing existed except God t who filled all 
space and was the substance of • all forms. The Divinity 
despised all worship and rejected all mortifications; but he 
exacted implicit obedience to his prophet, who was the most 
perfect manifestation of himself. The believers were authorized 
to seize on the lands and property of infidels, and were promised, 
in time, the dominion of the whole earth. BAyazid soon formed 
a numerous qect (which* took the name of Rdsheniya, or en- 
lightened), and established his authority in the hills of SdleimAn 
and Kheiber, with air influence over the neighbouring tribes. 
He was so long successful, that the government was obliged to 
make an exertion to put him down. His own presumption and 
the blind confidence of his. followers led him to meet the royal 
troops in the plain. He was defeated Vith great slaughter, and 
died soon after of fatigue and vexation^* His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark, at the head of their column ; 
but they ceas&d to be formidable beyond their hills till about 
-Aj». 1586, when one of the youngest, named JelAla, assumed 
the command, and exercised it with such vigouf, that the 
ordinary government of CAbul was found incompetent^ resist 
him. When Prince Hakim died, 4 ana CAbul came directly 
under Akber, the government was given to RAja Man Sing, 
whose,, talents and connexion with the emperor were supported 
by the forces which he could draw from his hereditary dominions, 

* Dr. Leyden 'B aoootfnt of the Rdeheniya Sect, Asiatic Researches, jfoi ii p. 888. 

4 [In A.D. 1685.— Ed.] % 
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Even these advantages did not prove effectual ; and one 5f the 
professed objects of Akber’s expedition to the Indus was to settle 
the AfgMns. With this view he sent successive detachments 
from his camp on the cast bank of the Indus ; and commenced 
his operations by an attacjk on the* Ytisufzeis, although they 
had long l^efore quarrelled with the Rdshenlyas; and renounced 
the tenets of the sect. f 

The chief commanders in the force detached were Zein Kh&n, 
Destruction the emperor’s foster-brother, and Rdja Bir Bal, his 
?ungHrmy* greatest personal favourite. So great was the im- 
i^sufzeis. portancc attached to this expedition that Abdl Fazl 
a . d . 3580, jclates that he himself drew lots «with ‘Ifir Bal who 
a!h. U ‘S, ; should command one of the divisions, and was much 
safav. ' mortified at being disappointed in JJiis opportunity of 
distinguishing himself; his brother Feizi accompanied the 
force. 5 The open country was soon overrun and laid waste; 
but on Raja Bir Bal’s advancing up one of the valleys, he found 
himself, by degrees, involved among defiles, where there was no 
outlet, and was at length obliged to give up the enterprise, and 
retrace his steps to the plain. Zein Khan showed more perse- 
verence : he made his way through many rugged and dangerous 
mountains, and even built a redoubt in a place convenient for 
controlling the neighbourhood; but his troops were by this 
time so much exhausted by fatigue, and so much harassed by 
the increasing numbers and audacity $f their enemies, that he 
was compelled to form a junction with Bir Bal ; and both com- 
bined would have been unable to pursue their operations if they 
had not received farther reinforcements from Akber. 

They now resumed their plan of invasion. Bir Bal was on 
bad terms with Zein Kh£n, and it was contrary to the strongest 
remonstrances of the latte!’ that they determined to risk their 
whole force in a despefr^te attack on the Afghans. The resolu- 
tion" taken, they advanced into the mountains. They soon came 
to a strong pass, wwhich Bir Bal succeeded in Ascending; but 
onf reaching the top, after a day of fatigue, he . was set on by 
the AfgMift, with such effect, that his men dispersed, and made 
their waif, they best could, to the plain. Zein Kh&n, who had 
remained at the foot ofnhe pass, was attacked at the same time, 
and defended himself with difficulty, during the night and part 
of the next day, when both chiefs were at last enabled, to come 
to a*, halt, and to collect their scattered forces. Ztoin Kh&n 
recommended that they should endeavour to capitulate with the 
' C * • Akberatoek 
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enemy ; but Bir Bal could not be prevailed on to accede to any 
of his suggestions ; and, having received information that the 
Afghans intended to complete the ruin of the army by a night 
attack, he marched # off his troops without consulting Zein KMn, 
and endeavoured to make his way through a defile, which would 
have afforded him the means of recreating to the open country. 
The intelligence was protebly given for the purpose t>f drawing 
him into an ambuscade, for he had no seoner reached the gorge 
at the head of the pass than he was assailed on all sides by the 
Afghans, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and 
arrows, and* rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, sword in 
hand, on hte%astofushed soldiers. All attempts to preserve order 
on his part were Vain ^ men, horses, and elephants wefe huddled 
together in their flight down the defile; and Bir Bal himself, 
with several other chiefs of note, was slain in the rout and 
slaughter which ensued. Nor was Zein Khan more fortilnate in 
his position on the plain: for, although during the day he*kept 
up an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, matchlock- 
men, and slingers; yet, after a .short respite which he was 
allowed in the evening, the alarm of “ The Afghans ! ” was again 
raised, and his troops fled in disorder, during the darkness of the 
night, losing many men killed, an<f more prisoners, while he him- 
self escaped on foot, and made his way with difficulty to Attok. 6 

The news of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor's camp. 
One of his sons, Princfc Mor£d, under the guidance of RAja 
T6dar Mai, was ordered out with a force to check the approach 
of the Afghans. After the first apprehension had subsided, the 
prince was recalled, and the force left under the command of 
Tddar Mai and Raja M&n Sing. 

Akber refused to see JJein Khdn, and was long inconsolable 
for the death of Bir Bal. As the raja's body was never found, 
a report gained currency* that he was* still alrwe among the 
prisoners : and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
long time afftrwards, an impostor appeared *in his name ; and 
as this second Bfr Bal died before he reached the court, Akber 
again wore mourning as for his friend. Bfr Bal's* favour was 

• Akbemimeh. Muntakhab ut Tawd- ascribed to him, I m*> rontion that, 
rlkh. Khdfl KMn. AbtU Fazl must have althougt^he gives a full and .even elo- 
been minutely informed of the real his- quent description of the total obstruction 
tory of this transaction ; but his anxiety of the army, he concludes by stating the 
to soften the disgrace of Akber’s arms, loss at 500 men. Khdfi Khan, with equal 
and to refrain from anything , that may inaccuracy, asserts that of 40,000 or 50,000 
redact on was so great, that his, horse and foot, not a single person escaped 

account is confused and contradictory, alive.- The defeat seems to have taken 
and I have .Men obliged to supply his place in the mountains of Swtft, and the 
deficiencies' from the “ Muntakhab ut Ta- names given to the p&ses arc Karah, .or 
w&rikh ” As a proof of the defects I have Karah-Korah, and Bilandzei? 
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owing to his companionable qualities, no less than to his *solid 
merit. He was a man of very lively conversation, and many of 
his witty sayings are still current in India. 7 

The Ydsufzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages. 
. T6dar Mai and M&n Sing took up md fortified positions in 
different parts of the countrj^and prevented the Ytisufzeis from 
cultivating* their portion of the plain. By these means, ac- 
cording to Abtil Fazl, they were reduced to unqualified submis- 
sion; and, in reality, some temporary agreement or tacit 
understanding was brought about, so as to leave M&n Sing at 
liberty to act against # the Rdsheniyas, under Jel&la, in the 
southern arfd western hills. . '• 

Accordingly, in the course of the same suminer, he marched 
a.d. 1586 , against them ; and, after being exposed to considerable 
a.h. 995. hazard, he succeeded in gaining a partial success. The 
Bdsheniyas, however, stood their ground, and the ascendancy of 
%.d!"i 587 , the government was not restored till the next year, 

a. a. 995. when a combined attack was made by M&n Sing, from 

C&bul, and a force detached 0 by Akber, to cross the Indus to 
the south of the salt range, and come in on the enemy from 
their rear. Jel&la was at that time completely defeated; he, 

From however, almost immediately renewed his operations, 

aj)^l 587 which were kept up for many years, and were some- 

a.d. laoo. times aided by contests between the government and 

the Ytisufzeis, which produced no permanent results. During 
this time, it was the policy of the Moguls to prevent the culti- 
vation of the fertile plains and valleys ; sa that JelAla was often 
compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong countries 
he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles on more 
equal ground. He was several times qbliged to fly to the moun- 
tains of the C&firs, and *once to the court of Abdullah, the 
Kh&n of the Uzbeks : &ill he always returned and renewed his 
attacks; and in a.d. 16(Jo, he was in sufficient strength to ob- 
tain possession of the city of Ghazni. 

This was. the last of Jel&la’s exploits. He was soon driven 
out of the city ; and, being repulsed and wounded in an attempt 
which he^ afterwards made to recover it, he was pursued on his 
retreat «and was overtaken and killed before he could make his 
way to a place of safety. „ 

The religious war was continued by his successors, during the 
two pext reigns (of JehAngir and Shdh Jeh&n); and when, at 

7 Chiefly from the Muntakhab ut Taw&ikh. [He was a BrUhman of the Bhdt or 
bard tribe.— ^D.] 
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last, the enthusiasm of the R6sheniyas wore out, the free spirit 
of the Afghans; which had owed nothing to its success, survived 
its extinction: the north-eastern tribes were never more for- 
midable than in the reign of Aurangzib; and the Ytisufzeis 
have resisted repeated attacks from the Mogul emperors, ^perfect 
and afterwards, from the kings of ‘Persia and C&bul, ^ «3 ot 

and retain their turbulent independence undiminishSd fifteonyea J 8 * 
to the present day. 8 # 

The nature of the war with Jel&la had not, latterly, been such 
as to prevent Akber’s employing his troops in the adjoining 
countries. It was some years before the death of that leader, 
that he made the^mportant acquisitions of Sind and Candah&r. 

.The province of Sind had passed from the Argfffins 9 into 
another family of military adventurers, and Akber took advantage 
of some dissensions which afterwards took place among conquest 
these new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old °* Bind - 
possession of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from L^hdr, 
where he was himself at the time, to enter Sind from AD 1591f 
the north, and lay siege to the fort* of Sehwan, *the key AH * " 9 * 
to Lower Sind, and a place of great importance to the security 
of the whole province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 
Sind, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself in 
such a position that Akber’s general could neither attack him 
nor carry on the siege while he was so near. 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the emperor 
himself. He sent another detachment to enter Sind by the way 
of Amercdt; and, by thus distracting the attention of the chief, 
deprived him of the advantages of his position, and, before long, 
reduced him to give up the province. He received very favour- 
able terms, and was appointed by Akber, according to A D . 1692f 
that monarch’s practice, lo a high rank among, the AH - 1000 ‘ 
nobles of the empire. 19 

8 AMI Fazl’s amount of these wars is a variousevents vjiich took place during the 
curious specimen of his adulation and his course of it in the remaining fifteen years 
inconsistency. Immediately after fiir Bal’s that are included in his history. He%ven 
calamity (that is, in the first year of the accounts for Akber' s fourteen years’ stay 
war), he says: “The highlands were soon in the Panjrib, by “his being at one 
clearedof the rubbish of rebellion. Many time engaged in suppftlfeii% the Ttfjiks 
were killed, and a large number took re- (Rdsheniyas), and at another i% reducing 
fuge in l'rdn and Tfiran (Persia and Tar- the inhabitants of the northern hills.' 1 
tary); and thul the countries of Brijaur, (Chalmers* MS, Translations of the 
Swad, and Tlrah, which are rarely to be Akbem&meh.) 
equalled in the world for their climate and 9 Seep. 429, and Appendix, Sind, 

fertility, and the plenty of their fruits. 10 [He was made a commander qf 5,000 

wpre cleansed of these wicked wretches. ’ and appointed to the government of Tatta. 
Yet this alleged conclusion of the war (Money's Catalogue, p # 74.)— Ed.] 
does not prevent Abfil Farit's relating the 
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It is mentioned in the " AkbemAmeh " that the chief of Sind 
employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and had also 200 
natives dressed as Europeans. These were, therefore, the first 
Sepoys in India. 

The same chief is said to. have had a fort defended" by an 
Arab garrison : the first instance in which I have observed any 
mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so much 
esteemed. % 

After the treacherous seizure of CandahAr by HumAyfin, the 
Hoover? of king of Persia made several attempts to recover pos- 
Cawiab.ir. sea sion. He had no success until the beginning of 
Akber’s reign, when the divided state of the. fiionarlhy enabled 
him to effect his purpose. Similar* disorders in the early 
part of the reign of Shah Abbas gave a corresponding advan- 
tage to Akber. The Persian chiefs fell out among themselves ; 
one of "them fled to India; and all parties ultimately turned 
their eyes to the same quarter; so that, at length, both the 
a . d . 1594, town and territory fell, without a blow, into the hands 
a.h. looa. G f t] le Mogul prince. 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia : ShAh AbbAs 
was fully employed at home, and being desirous of Akber’s as- 
sistance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed the friendly 
intercourse which had long been suspended between the courts, 
and patiently waited his opportunity of recovering CandahAr; 
which did not present itself till after the death of Akber. 

The acquisition of Candahar placed Akber in complete pos- 
session of his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus (the war 
compioto with the north-eastern AfghAns being now confined to 
Hindustan, the mountains) ; and nearly at the same time he had 
completed the conquest of Hindostan, Proper. .Sind had fallen 
in 1592 ; the last attempt at rebellion in Cashmir was quashed 
about the same time ; 'the reduction' of Bengal was completed 
by the submission of Orissa ; and all disturbances in GuzerAt 
terminated by the death of Mozaffer in 1593 ; so Ahat the whole 
of Hindostan to the Nerbadda was more under Akber’s autho- 
rity than it had been under any former king. The rAna of 
Oudipfir, jAndeed, continued unsubdued; but the other RAjpfit 
chiefs «were changed from jealous tributaries to active, and 
attached adherents. t 

The next object for Akber was to extend his d ominio ns over 
ExpedMou to the Deckan. As early as A.D. 1586, he had taken up 
theDeoW t k e Qause 0 f BurhAn, a brother of a Murteza NizAm 
ShAhj th$ fovfcrth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed .to admin- 
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ister the government on the ground of the mental derange- 
ment of its actual possessor. An expedition sent by Akber from 
M&lwa to support this claim had failed, and BurMn remained 
for some years under Akber's protection. At a later period 
(a*d. 1592), after his brother's dgath, Burh&n acquired posses- • 
sibn of his hereditary kingdom without any aid from Akber; 
but he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
with his neighbour the king of Bijdpdf! All these distractions 
were increased one the death of Burhdn. That event happened 
after a short reign ; and in A.D. 1595 there were no loss than 
four parties in the field, each supporting a separate claimant. 
The chief the*party that was in possession of the # capital had 
recourse to the aid of .the Moguls; and at hys invitation, Prince 
Morad entered the; Deckan from Guzerdt, and Mirz£ KMn, the 
Khani Khan&n, from M&lwa, the two armies forming a junction 
within a short distance of Ahmednagar. But, in the meantime, 
the chief by whom they were called in had been obliged a.d. isps, 
to leave the capital, and it was now in the hands of inTiooT'' 
Chdnd Sult&na, or CMnd Bibi, one of the most dis- eiSofafibi 
tinguished women that have ever appeared in India. chiLd sui- 
This princess was acting as regent for her infant* 1 * 
nephew, Bahadur Niz&m Shdh, and she no sooner was aware of 
the approach of the Moguls than she applied herself to con- 
ciliate the king of Bijapur, her relation, and at the same time to 
reconcile thejheads of -the other internal parties ; that all might, 
for a time at least, unite to resist the power whose ambition 
threatened equal danger to them all. So successful was her 
appeal, that one of the chiefs, JSTehang, an • Abyssinian, imme- 
diately set out to join her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar 
while the Moguls were ija. the act of investing the place : the 
other two likewise laid aside their private animosities, and joined 
the army of Bijdpdr, then marching gainst the* Mo- 
guls. These preparations increased the eagerness of nagar. 
Prince Mor&cfc He pressed on the siege, and had already run 
two mines under the works, when they were discovered *and 
rendered useless by the countermines of the besifeged, CMnd 
Bib! herself, superintending the workmen, and exposing herself 
to the same dangers as the rest. The third mine wfcs fired 
before the means' taken to render it ineffectual were completed : 
the counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was made in 
the wall, and sach a sudden terror was struck among those who ' 
defended it, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
afi,d leaving the road open to the storming party Hrhich was 
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advancing. But they were soon recalled by CMnd Bibi, who flew 
to the breach in full armour, with a veil over her face and a 
naked sword in her hand ; and having thus checked the first 
assault of the Moguls, she continued her exertions till every 

• . power within the place was jjplled fonth against them : match- 

lock-balls and arrows poureci on them from the> works ; guns 
were brougfit to bear upon the breach ,*• rockets, gunpowder, and 
other combustibles wcrrf thrown among the crowd in the ditch ; 
and the garrison in front opposed so steady a resistance, that, 
after an obstinate and bloody contest, which lasted till evening, 
the Moguls were obliged* to draw off their troops and postpone 
the renewal* of the assault till the next day. . But tfie garrison 
and inhabitants had been raised to enthusiasm by the example 
of the regent; and, as her activity and gnergy were not 
slackened during the night, the Moguls found, when the day 
dawned* that the breach had been built up to such a height as 
to render it impossible to mount it without new mines. Mean- 
while the confederates drew near ; and though the Moguls were 
still superior in the field, they* were unwilling to risk all on the 
chance of a battle. Ch&nd Bibi, on the other hand, was well 
aware of the precarious duration of a combination like the 
on present ; and both parties were well satisfied to .come 
A.H. 1004, to terms, the king of Ahmednagar surrendering to the 
a. if lose, emperor his claim on Bei-dr, of which he had recently 

fibont ^ ^ 

February, made a conquest. 11 . * 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
war renewed broke out in Ahmednagar. One Mohammed KMn, 

and extended _ ^ , 

of tbe Whole w “ om Ohand Bibi had appointed peshwa, or pnme 
ueckan. minister, plotted against her authority, and finally ap- 
plied for aid to Prince Mor&d. The prince was already engaged 
in a dispute with the Defckan princes about the boundaries of 
Ber&r ; both parties haft^ once more recourse to hostilities, and 
before the expiration of a year from the peace they again met 
each other in the field in greater force than before. ^ 

The king of Kh&nd&h, who acknowledged himself Akber’s 
subject, appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king of 

11 Chdg4 Bibi is the favourite heroine begun to fire away jewels, that she con- 
of the Deckan, and is the subject of many seated to make peace, 
fabulous stories. Even Kbm Khdn men- 12 The title of pdshwd fye. leader) had 
tiona her having fired silver balls into the been used under the Bahmani soverei gns. 
Mogul camp ; and the common tradition It has since become famous as that under 

• at Ahmednagar is, that when her shot which the Bramin minist ers of the rrfja 

was expended,* she loaded her guns sue* of S&tdra so long gpverned the Mar&tta 
oessively with copp^*, with silver, and with empire. v 

gold coin, an# that it was not till she had ’ 
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Golcdnda had now joined his forces to those of Bij&pur and 
Ahmednagar. The battle took place on the river God&veri: 
though maintained with great fury for two days, its 
result was indecisive. The Moguls claimed the victor^ Jan. im ! or 
but made*no attempt to advance ;*and their ill-success, together ■ 
with the disagreement between Prince Mordd and the Kh&ni 
Khdn&n, induced Akber* to recall them both. Abul Fazl (the 
author), who was his prime minister, land had been lately in 
temporary disgrace, was sent to remove the prince; and, if neces- 
sary, to take the command of the army. His repre- Akber goes 
sentations convinced Akber that his own presence was SJ^D^kan. 
required : lib therefore left the Panj&b towards the e^d of 1598, 
(after a residence of .fourteen years in the countries near the 
Indus) ; and before the middle of 1599 he arrived on the river 
Nerbadda. The strong fortress of Doulatdbdd had been taken 
before he appeared ; several other hill forts fell about tiie # same 
time; and as soon as the royal army reached Burh&npiir, on 
the Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son. Prince D&niyal, 
and the KMni Kh&n&n, to lay siege to Ahmednagar. Clidnd 
Bibfs government was now in a more disturbed state than ever. 
Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in Ahmed- 
nagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now besieging 
her. He drew off on the approach of the Moguls ; but the in- 
testine disturbances still rendered a defence hopeless ; and Chand 
Bibi was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, when the Death 
soldiery, instigated by her factious opponents, burst Un* 
into the female apartments and put her to death. Their treason 
brought its own reward: in a few days the breach was practi- 
cable ; the storm took place ; the Moguls gave no quarter to the 
fighting men ; and the $roung king, who fell into their hands, 
was sent prisoner to the hiH fort of <Gw&li6r. But the Takinjjof 
fall of the capital did not produce the ^ftbmission of the g ar m a ’ 
kingdom. Another pageant king was set up, and the a.d. leoo, 
dynasty wa^not finally extinguished till the reign of 
Sk£h Jehdn, in ad. 1637. Safa % 

Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
place between Akber and his vassal, the former kmg^f conquest of 
Kh&nd&h, which induced the emperor to annex that^ h,imi ‘ yi - 
country t# his immediate dominions. The military 
operations which ensued occupied Akber for nearly a Hindostau ‘ 
year, and it was not till some months after the storm .of J^huied-* 
nagar that the reduction of the province was completed by the 
fall of Asirghar, when Akber appointed Prince D£niy& viceroy of 
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Khrindrish and Berdr, with the KMni Kh&n&n for his adviser, 
spring of and marched, himself, to Agra, leaving the command in 
end of 01 ’ the Deckan and the prosecution of the conquest of 
a.h. 1000 . Ahmednagar to Abril Fazl. 

Before his departure Akber, had received embassies and pre- 
Refmetory sents from the kings of Bijdprir and Golcdnda, and had 
hi?e?dit f married his son Driniyril to the daughter of the former 
»on, Selim, prince. 13 Akbkr’s return to Hindostan was rendered 
necessary by the refractory conduct of his eldest son, Selim. 14 
The prince, who was now turned of thirty, does not appear to 
have been deficient in natural abilities but his temper had been 
exasperated, and his understanding impaired, *by iftfe excessive 
use of wine and opium. 15 He had always looked on Abril Fazl 
as his mortal enemy ; and the temporary # disgrace of that 
minister, and his subsequent removal to the, Deckan, were con- 
cessi<jns made by Akber to the complaints and jealousy of his 
son. On his own departure for the Deckan, Akber declared Selim 
his successor, appointed him viceroy of Ajmir, and committed to 
him the conduct of the war with the rrina of O.udiprir, sending 
Raja Mrin Sing to assist him with his arms and counsels. After 
much loss of time Selim set forth on this duty, and had made 
some progress in the fulfilment of it, when intelligence arrived 
of the revolt under Osmrin in Bengal, of which province Mrin 
Sing was the viceroy. He immediately set off for his govern- 
ment ; and Selim, now free from all control, and seeing the em- 
peror’s whole force employed in other quarters, was tempted to 
seize on the provinces of Hindostan for himself. He marched 
a .d. leoo, to Agra ; and, as the governor of that city contrived to 
S tt iooS, v * ; elude his demands for its surrender, he proceeded to 
sMbin. Allah ribdd, and took possesion of the surrounding 
countries of Oudh and Behrir. He at the same time seized on 
the local treasure, amounting to thirty*lacs of rupees (£300,000), 
and assumed the title of king. 

i# The account of the operations in the quart), and only took it after nightfall. 
Decken is from the “ Akbernrimeh,” and It does not appear how long he adhered 
Ferishta, especially his History of Ah- to this sobriety. (PricJi Jmdngir, pp. 0 
medmgar, vol. iii. 7.) Drinking seems to have bfcenthe 

u AfterwawV*} Emperor Jehringir. vice of the age among the Mahometan 
,s His own account is, that in youth kings and great men : Briber and Humri- 
he used tcftlrink at least twenty cups of ydn both drank hard : the princes of 
wine a day, each cup containing half a Bir Tdrk dynasties seem all 1$ have had file 
(six ounces, i.t. nearly half a pint) ; and same propensity ; and even the Sdfls of 
that if he was a single hour without his Persia, so lately elevated by the sanctity 
beverage, his hands began to shake, and of their family, not only drank to excess 
he wasrunable to sit at rest. After he in private, but made t&irpilea of eups 
came to the throne, he says, he drank and flagons of gold fold jewels compose a 
only flve cu{jp (f.e A little more than a great part of the splendour of thefr. court. •, 
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However much Akber may have been afflicted by this con- 
duct, he determined not to drive his son to extremities. He 
wrote a temperate letter, warning him of the consequences of 
his 'conduct, and assuring him of his own undiminished affec- 
tion, if he* would in time* return the path of his duty. As 
these remonstrances were soon followed by Akber’% return to 
Agra, Selim replied in th% most submissive terms, and actually 
marched as far as Et&yah with the professed intention of waiting 
on his father. 'Whether he in reality intended his approach to 
be hostile, or entertained apprehensions for his own safety, he 
spared no effort^ to raise troops, and had assembled such 
a body thaVAkljer sent to desire him to advance slightly at- 
tended, or else to return to AllaMbbd. Selim chose the latter 
course. • 

It is not improbable that this retreat was procured by negotia- 
tion ; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal and Orissa 
by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidelity 
and devotion on the part of the latter. During this M , mlerof 
deceitful calm, the prince had an* opportunity, which Abru R * a - 
he did not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, 
while he inflicted the severest blow on the feelings of his 
father* 

Abiil Fazl had at this tiino been recalled from the Deckan, and 
was advancing with a small escort towards Gwblidr, when he 
fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing Deo, rdja of 
O'rcha in Bunddlcand, at the instigation of Prince Selim; and 
although he defended* himself with great gallantry, he was cut 
off with most of his attendants, and his head sent to the prince . 16 
Akber was deeply affected by the intelligence of this A E 1602 
event. He shed abundance of tears, and passed two A -“- lon - 
days and nights without jfood or sleep^ He immediately sent 
a force against Narsing Deb, with orders to seize his family ; 
ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on other 
occasions he never permitted. He does not seW to have known 
of his son’s share .in the crime : so far from interrupting *his 
intercourse with him, he sent Selima Sultdna, one o*f his wives, 
who had adopted Selim, after his own toother's death, To^endea- 


M Seltm, in hfe Memoirs, written after 
he was emperor, acknowledge! the mur- 
der, and defends it on the erg und that 
AWd Faal had persuaded Akber to re v 
nounce the KtOrdn, and to deny the divine 
mission, of Mahomet* Qn the same ground 
be justifies his own rebelUotfagabist his 


father. ( Price’s Memoirs of Jehdnyir , p. 
33.) One of his first acts after his acces- 
sion was to promote the murderer, Narsing 
Bed (who had espaped the unrelenting 

E ursuit of Akber), to a high station, ana 
e always continued tcetreatJiim with fa- 
vour and confidence. 1 
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vour to soothe his mind and bring about an entire reconcilia- 
tion. 

This embassy 'was attended with the desired effect. Selim 
Beoonemar soon after repaired to court and made his submission, 
with seiim. AHw received hin^ with his usual kindness, and con- 
ferred 01^ him the privilege of using the rbyai ornaments. 
a.d. 1603, Selim was soon after agaif! despatched with a force 
a.h. 1012. a g a } ns t the r&na of Oudipdr ; but he protracted his 
SSSSdiwt march on various pretences, and showed so little dis- 
of Selim. position to involve himself in a permanent contest of 
that nature, that Akber, desirous to avoid a rupture at all costs, 
sent him, leave to return to his almost independent 1 residence of 
Allahdbad. Here he gave himself up more than ever to de- 
bauchery. 

He f had always maintained a peculiar dislike for his eldest 
son,, Prince Khusrou, whose own levity arid violence seem to 
have given him reason for his displeasure. Some circumstance 
in their disputes at this time so affected Khusrous mother (the 
sister of Rija Man Sing) that she swallowed poison, and thus 
added. a fresh sting to the already inflamed mind of her husband. 
Selim’s irascibility now became so great that his attendants were 
afraid to approach him; and he was guilty of cruelties which had 
been so long disused that they excited horror among all who 
heard of them, and which were peculiarly repugnant to the 
humane nature of Akber . 17 * ^ 

The emperor was much perplexed as to the course to pursue, 
and determined to try the effect of a personal interview" with his 
son. He therefore set off for AllahdMd, and had advanced one 
or two marches, when he heard of the alarming illness of his own 
mother, and returned just in time to receive her last breath. 

On hearing of this joilrriey, and the cause of its suspension, 
Selim, perhaps animate^ by some sense of duty or natural affec- 
tion, or perhaps conceiving that his interests would be best served 
by his presence afe court, determined to repair w Agra, and to 
submit in good earnest to his father. 

On reaching Agra he was kindly received, but was for a short 
He ia placed nstfe placed jjrnder restraint; and either to lessen the 
disgrace of his confinement, or to prevent his indulging 
in his usual excesses, he was jput under^the care of 
a physician. Before long he> was restored to freedom and, to 

17 6n one occasion Selim ordered an of- man who could not see a dead beast flayed 
fender to be flayed alive, and Akber could without pain could be, guilty of such 
not conceals dfeguat when he heard of cruelty to a human being, 
it, but aaidlie wondered how the son of & , 
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favour. Still the violence of his temper does not appear to 
have abated ; and his jealousy of his son, Khusrou, led to such 
a disorderly scene at an elephant fight in Akber’s-pre- Hisquami* 
sence, that he was in imminent danger of again incur- w>h,ki ramm. 
ring the public displeasure of the emperor. Khusrou took 
up the quarrel, with as much vehemence as his father, and 
did all he could to exasperate Akber against him. *It is even 
probable that Khusrou had, long ere this, entertained views of 
supplanting his father in the succession; and Selim, in his 
Memoirs, appears to have been convinced that Akber at one 
time had serious thoughts of such a supersession; 18 but the 
real favourite with # Akber, as well as with Selim himself, was 
Khurram, 19 the third and youngest son of the latter ; and their 
preference of that prince was among the principal causes of 
the discontent of his elder brother. 

Akber had, some years before, lost his second son, Mor&d: 
he now received accounts of the death of his third Death * f 
son, D&niyAl, who fell a victim to intemperance in the 
thirtieth year of his age. His heajth having already 80n * 
received a severe shock from his excess, he was obliged to 
pledge his word to his father to leave off the use of wine, and 
was so surrounded by people of the emperor’s, that he was 
unable to gratify his propensity, which had become irresistible. 
His resource was to have liquor secretly conveyed to him in the 
barrel of a fowling-piece ; and having thus again free access to 
indigence, hfi soon brought his life to a close. This calamity 
was felt by Akber in the degree that was to be expected from 
the strength of his attachments; and it is probable that his 
domestic afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began 
to prey upon his spirits and undermine his health. 

He appears to have been for soma time ill, 20 when, in the 
middle of September 1605, his complaint came . on Sicknes90 f 
with additional violence, accompanied bV total loss of Akber * 
appetite ; and\b became apparent, before long, that there were 
little hopes of his recovery. For the last ten days he was con- 
fined to his bed ; and although he appears to have retained his 
faculties to the last, he was no longer capable of taking part in 
business. From this time all eyes weie directed to in^uee ra- 
the successiqp, and th$ court became an arena for the succession, 
struggles of, the contending parties. Selim was the acknow- 
ledged heir, and the only remaining son of the emperor ; but 

" Price*® Mmmt* of*Sthdng{r p. S3. * Price’s Mrnoira of Jehdngir, p. 70. 

* Afterwards Shrfh Jeh \ 

■\ MM 
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his rebellion had weakened his reputation, and he was now in 
a sort of disgrace, removed from his troops, and from all those 
over whom 'he was accustomed to exercise authority. On the 
unraomaafni other hand, RAja MAn Sing was maternal unde to 
toJrtSSde" Khusrou, who was, moreover, married to the daughter 
Selim - of Aziz, the Khan i A'zim, the ofirst of Akber’s 
generals ; and those great personages, foreseeing an increase to 
their own power in the succession of their young relation, .took 
immediate measures for securing the palace which forms also 
the citadel of Agra, and made all dispositions for placing 
Khusrou on the throng. Selim was now justly alarmed for his 
personal 'safety, and forbore visiting the palace ofc. pretence of 
illness. His son, Prince Khurram, though' only a boy, disre- 
garded both his father’s injunctions and his own danger, and 
declared that he would never quit his grandfather while he 
continued to live. Akber was distressed by his son’s absence, 
of which he surmised the cause. He repeatedly expressed his 
anxiety to see him, and again pronounced him the lawful suc- 
cessor to the kingdom, while he expressed his desire that 
Khusrou should be provided for by a grant of the province of 
Bengal These declarations, together with the exertions of 
some of the most respectable nobles, who still adhered tp Selim, 
had a great effect in drawing off the inferior chiefs who had 
attached themselves to the opposite party ; and Aziz soon per- 
ceived that he was likely to be deserted if he persevered, and 
took the prudent course of opening a private negotiation with 
Selim. MAn Sing, whose influence depended on the loyalty of 
his followers to "himself and not to the emperor, was not ex- 
posed to the same danger; but finding himself left alone, and 
having received flattering overtures from Selim, he also at 
length promised his support to the heir apparent, who now 
repaired to" the palade, and was affectionately received by the 
Be** dying monarch. The last moments of Akber are only 

£h !Si 4 recor de£ by his successor. He say^ that, at this 

o«.' is. ‘ interview, Akber desired him to bring all his omrahs 
into the chamber where he was lying ; “ for,” said he, “ I cannot 
bear that«&y misunderstanding should subsist between you and 
thoserwho have, for so many years, shared in my toils and. been 
the. companions of my glory*’’ When they were* assembled he 
delivered a suitable address to them ; and, after wistfully re- < 
gadding them all rmmd, he desired them to forgive any offences 
of which he migfit have been guilty towards any of them. 
Selim rfow threw himself at his feet; and burst into a passion 
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of tears; but Akber pointed to his favourite scymitar, and 
made signs to his son to bind it on in his presence. He seems 
afterwards to have recovered from this exhaustion: he ad- 
dressed himself to Selim, and earnestly conjured him to look to 
the comfort of the ladies* of his $unily, and not to forget or 
forsake his old' friends and dependents. After this hg permitted 
one of the chief mullahs, ‘who was a personal friend of Selim’s, 
.to be brought to him, and in his presence he repeated the 
Mahometan confession of faith,* and died in all the forms of a 
good Mussulman. 21 

'Akber is described as a strongly built and handsome man, 
with an agf&abl£ expression of countenance, and very His 
captivating manners. 22 . He was endowed with great cWoter - 
personal strength .and activity. In his youth he indulged in 
wine and good living, but early became sober and abstemious, 
refraining from animal food on particular days, making alto- 
gether nearly a fourth part of the year. He was always satisfied 
with very little sleep, and frequently spent whole nights in those 
philosophical discussions of which* he was so fond. Although 
so constantly engaged in wars, and although he made greater 
improvements in civil government than any other king of India ; 
yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by his talents 
for the despatch of business, he always enjoyed abundant leisure 
for study and amusement. He was fond of witnessing fights of 
animals, and all exercises of strength and skill ; but his greatest 
pleasure was in hunting, especially in cases like the destruction 
of tigers, or the capture of herds of wild elephants, which gave 
a scope to his enjoyment of adventure and eiertion. He some- 
times also underwent fatigue for the mere pleasure of the exer- 
cise, as when- he rode frem Ajmir to Agra (220 miles) in two 
successive days, and in ipany similar journeys on horseback, 
besides walks on foot of thirty or forty miles in’ a day. His 

* [Mr. Blochcfluin shows (Avln-i A. rial, and to the graceful forms of the 
tram, i, p. 212) 'that the account of Arabic characters which form its chief 
Akber’s return to Muhammadanism is ornament.” (Buhop B e&er’ » Narrative, 
very doubtful.— Eal vol. i. p. 587.) This immense pileBerved 

• Akber was buned near Agra. His as quarters to an European regiment of 
tomb is thus described by Bishop Heber. dragoons for a year or top ^fter the first 
The central building “ is a sort of solid conquest’of that territoryby the British. 

• pyramid, surrounded externally with dois- * Price’s Memoirs of Jch&nfir, p. 45. 

ters, galleries, and domes,- diminishing 4 The following is the account given of him 
gradually on ascending it, till it ends in by the Portuguese JesuitB who went to 
a square ■ platform of white marble sur- visit him from Goa- He was about “fifty 
rounded by the most elaborate lattice- years old, white like an European, and 
work at the same material, in. the centre of sagacious intellect. He received them 
of which is a small altar tomb, -also of with singular afifkbilitv," etc. (Murray s 
white marble, Oarved with a delicacy and Discoveries in Asia, vci ii. jv 89, ) 
beauty which do full justice to tie mate- 
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history is filled with instances of romantic courage, and he 
seems to have been stimulated by a sort of instinctive love ot 
danger as often as by any rational motive. Yet he showed no 
fondness for war : he was always ready to take the field and to 
remain there, exerting all 'his talents and energy, while his 
presence t was required; but when the fate of h war was once 
decided, he returned to the general government of his empire, 
and left it to his lieutenants to carry on the remaining military 
operations. These were, in some cases, very long protracted; 
but his conquests, when concluded, were complete ; and no part 
of India, except that near the capital, can be, said to have been 
thoroughly subdued until his time. He was pot free from am- 
bition ; but as the countries he invaded had been formerly subject 
to Delhi, he would have incurred more blame than praise among 
his contemporaries if he had forborne from attempting to recover 
. thepi. 


CHAPTER III. 


INTERNAL POLICY. ' 

But it is to his internal policy that Akber owes his place in that 
His internal highest order of princes, whofce reigns .have been a 
gioua and ' blessing to mankind ; and that policy shows itself in 
esru different shapes, as it affects r§ligion or civil govern- 
ment. Akber’s tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign, 
His general and appears to have been entirely independent of any 
&nd?mp£t- doubts on the divine origin of the Mahometan faith, 
tiaiity. it l e d him however to listep, without prejudice, to the 
doctrines of* other religions, and involved him in enmity with 
the bigoted members of his own ; and must thus have contribu- 
ted to shake his early belief, and to dispose him*to question the 
infallible authority of the Kor&n. The political advantages * of 
a new religion, which should take in all classes of his subjects, 
‘ could nafca&il, moreover, to occur to him. In the first part of 
his reign, he was assiduous in visiting sacred {daces, 
opinion*, and in attendance on holy men : even i!n 0 the twenty* 
first year of his reign, he spoke seriously of performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecc%;. and it was not till the twenty-fourth year 
(a.d. 1679) that he made open profession of *his latifcudinarian 
opinions# * ! 
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It is not impossible that some even of the holy persons whom 
he visited may have held the free notions common with particu- 
lar sects of Mahometan ascetics ; but the blame of corrupting 
Akber’s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers Feui. 
on Feizi and his brother AMI Fqpl. These eminent persons 
were the sons t>f a learned man named MoMrik, jvho was 
probably a native of NAgtfr, and who, at one time, taught a 
college or school of law and divinity at Agra. He was at first 
a Sunni, but turned Shia ; and afterwards took to reading the 
philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free-thinker, 
or, according to his # enemies, an atheist. So great a persecution 
was raised against, him on this account, that lie was cqpstrained 
to give up his school, and fly with his family from Agra. His 
sons conformed, in* all respects, to the Mahometan religion ; 
though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued with 
attachment to the sect. . 

Feizi was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a dili- 
gent study of Hindi! literature and science . 1 It does IIiB 
not appear whether his attention was directed to these 
researches by Akber, or whether he undertook them “ crit 
of his own accord. It was, however, by the aid and under the 
direction of the emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry 
into every branch of the knowledge of the Bramins. Besides 
Sanscrit works in poetry 2 and philosophy, ho made a version of 
the “ Bija Ganita ” and ‘'LiMvati ” of Bhascara Ach&rya, the best 
Hindfi books on algebra and arithmetic. 

He likewise superintended translations made from the Sanscrit 
by other learned men, including one, at leas't, of the He 8npeiin _ 
Vddas, the two groat historical and heroic poems the 
“ Mah& BhArata ” and “ Rimdyana,” and the “ History IjjfflLT L 
of Cashmir,” the only specimen of thaVsort of composi- g '“ 8 “- 
tion in Sanscrit prose.® • 

Akber’s acquisitions of this nature were not confined to San- 
, scrit. He prevailed on a Christian priest, whbm AMI Fazl calls 
Padre FarfLbattin, and describes as learned in science and His- 
tory, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a few 

> »*• » 

1 [On thiasea Sir H. Elliot’s note D. in (See p. 171). Feizi was KkewiiA author 
Dowion’s Hitt, of India, vol. v. He shows of a great deal of original poetry, and of 
that several Hinafi books of medicine and other works, in Persian. He seems to 
astronomy had been translated from the have been more studious and less a man 
Sanskrit during the early centuries of the of the world than Abtil Fazl. 

Khalifat®, Albir&ni certainly knew Sans- * Muntakhafrut Taw Arikh. [SedDow- 
krits-r-Ex).] • • son’s Hist, of, India, vol. v. pp. 537, 539 

8 He translated the M Nak and Dam- Ed.] 
ayanti,” an episode of the “MahdBh£rata’' 
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youths destined to be employed in translating the productions 
4 of Greek literature into Persian. Feizi himself was directed to 
make a correct version of the Evangelists . 4 

Feizi was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his 
ami Faai. reign, and introduced Abdl Fazl six years later, in A.D. 
1574. r . 

Those brothei*s soon became the intimate friends and insepa- 
Akber's rable companions of their sovereign. They not only 
were the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, 
brothers. an <j his advisers in his patronage of literature, both 
in foreign countries and his own, but were consulted and 
employed Jin the most important affairs of gqverrirfaent. Feizi 
was sent on a special embassy to the., kings of the Deckan 
previous to the invasion of that country ; and Abiil Fazl lived 
to attain the highest military rank, and to hold the office of 
prince minister. Akber’s distress at the loss of Abdl Fazl has 
been mentioned, and the account of his behaviour at the death 
of Feizi is the more to be relied on as it is given by an enemy. 
It was midnight when the news was brought to him that Feizi 
was dying ; on which he hastened to his apartment, but found him 
already nearly insensible : he raised his head, and called out to him, 
with a familiar term of endearment, “ Sh^khjl ! I have brought 
AH the physician to you ; why do not you speak ?” Finding that 
he received no answer, he threw his turban on the ground and 
burst into the strongest expressions of sorrow. When he had 
recovered his composure, he went to Abdl Fazl, who had with- 
drawn from the scene of death, and renfhined for some time 
endeavouring to console him, before he returned to his palace . 6 

autho^ whose^ name was Abdul Kridir, 
relates that Fefei continued to blaspheme 
in lii/^dying moments, and that at last he 
barked like a dog, while his face became 
disfigured, and his lipB black, as if he 
already bore the impress of the damnation 
that awaited him. Aftdul Kridir insert* 
in his book a letter in his favour from 
Feizi to Akber, and defends himself from 
the charge of ingratitude in defaming his 
benefactor after his death, by saying that 
it was a paramount duty he owed to God 
and to religion. The letter showfrFefcrf’a 
zeal for his friends in a strong point of 
view. It expatiates on the services of the 
bearer, and ms ill luck in their not having 
attracted notice ; speaks of him in the 
warmest terms as an intimate acquaint- 
ance of thirty-seven years’ standing,; a 
true and faithful friend, and * person of 
many virtues and aooomi^ishmente ; and 


* The taste for literature and accom- 
plishments seems to have been much dif- 
fused in Akber’s court : Aziz (or !Khrini 
A'zim) was a man of great leamfug ; Mirzri 
Khrin (Khdni Khrindn), son off Bairrim 
Khrin, and the second of Akber’s generals, 
made the excellent Peipian translation 
now extant of Briber's Memoir * , from the 
Turtish, Among the distinguished men 
of this time, a K. historians mention Trin- 
srift, a celebrated composer, whoso music 
is still mudf^S&red. Even 7km Kliriu 
(so oftezkgnentioned as an able and active 
general) is said to have played well on 
several instruments. Akber encouraged 
schools, at which Hindti as well as Ma? 
hometan learning was taught, and “every 
one w* educated according , to his > cir- 
cumstances and particular $iews in life/’ 
{AUkrndmehS # 

* kfuntaklab ut Tawrirlkh. The same 
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Along with Feizl and Abtil Fad, there were many other learned 
men of all religions about the court; and it was thejjjj^'^ 
delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit. for whole 
nights assisting at their philosophical discussions. His “““■ 
regular meetings were on Friday ; Jjut he often sent for single 
Bramins or Mahometan Stiffs on other occasions, and entered into 
long inquiries regarding the tenets of their different* schools.* 
Some specimens of the discussions at th5se meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the “ Dabisttin,” a learned Persian 
work on the various religions of Asia. 

The fullest is a dialogue between a IJramin, a Mussulman, a 
worshipper fff fire/ a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher. 7 The 
representative of each religion brings forth his arguments ; which 
are successively condemned, some on account of the vicious cha- 
racter of their founders, and all for the absurdity of their doctrines, 
and the want of proof of their alleged miracles. The philosopher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a system which shall 
have no ground but reason and virtue. An account of a real 
debate of this kind is given in the “Akbemtimeh.” It was carried 
on before an assembly of the learned of all religions, between 
Padre EecUf* a Christian priest, and a body of Mahometan 
mullahs : a decided advantage, both in temper and argument, is 
given to the Christian. It was concluded by Akber’s reproving 
the mullahs for their violence, and expressing his own opinion 
that God coul^L only be adequately worshipped by following rea- 
son, and not yielding implicit faith to any alleged revelation. 8 

The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what has 


ends by strongly recommending him to 
the emperor. Though Abdul KSdir had 
quarrelled with Feizi and Abdl Fazl on 
points of religion, this dispute dcfc not 
seem to have led to his disgrace with 
Akber ; for he mentions that he em- 
ployed by that monarch to make a cata- 
logue of Feizi’s library after his death, 
and that it consist^ of 4,600 books, care- 
fully corrected and well bound, on poetry 
and literature, moral and physical science, 
and theology. [These passages from Abdul 
K4dir are translated in Sir H. Elliot's 
Migtoriam, vol-i. pp. 266—266. Dow- 
son’s Jfist. of India, voL v. pp. 64 4—649. 
— Bd.] 

; • Akbem&nefc, Muntakfcab ut Taw4- 
rikh. 

T Translated by Colonel Kennedy, 
Transactions of the Bombay JMwry So * 
ctety.vol. ft. p, 2l7,«fco. 

' , * [Mr. Blochmann has shown that this 
should be ^ padre BndaJtf” i.e. the Portu- 


guese missionary Rodolpho Aquaviva. — 
Ed.] 

• * A circumstance is related regarding 
this meeting, of which the Christians and 
Mahometans give different accounts ; and, 
what is rather unusual, in controversies, 
each tells the story in the way least fa- 
vourable to his own faith. The disputants 
having split on f the divinity of their re- 
spective scriptures, the Christian, accord- 
ing to Abdi Fazl, offered to walk into a 
flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, if the 
Mahometan would show a similar confi- 
dence in the protection %%tb» Korrfn. To 
this, he says, the Mussulmans^only an- 
swered by reproaches. The missionaries, 
on the other hand, say the proposal came 
from the Mussulmans, and was rejected 
by them, contrary to the wish of Akber. 
(Murray' 8 Asiatic Discoveries, vol^ ii. p. 
91.) The probability is, that Akber may 
have taken this way of amusing himself 
with the extravagance T)f bolt parties. It 
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been said . 9 It seems to have been pure deism; in 
Akber. addition to which some ceremonies were permitted in 
consideration of human infirmity. It maintained that we ought 
to reverence God according to the knowledge of him derived 
from our own reason, by which his unity and benevolence are 
sufficient^ established ; that we ought to serve' him, and seek 
for our future happiness by subduing our bad passions, and 
practising such virtues as are beneficial to mankind; but that 
we should not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the au- 
thority of any man, as all were liable to vice and error like our- 
selves. If it were absolutely necessary for men to have some 
visible object of adoration, by means of which .they might raise 
their soul to the Divinity, Akber recommended that the sun, 
the planets, or fire, should be the symbols. He had no priests, 
no public worship, and no restrictions about food, except a 
recommendation of abstinence, as tending to exalt the mind. 
His only observances were salutations to the sun, prayers at 
midnight and daybreak, and meditations at noon on the sun. 
He professed to sanction this sort of devotion, from regard to 
the prejudices of the people, and not from his own belief in 
their efficacy. It is, indeed, related by Abdl JTazl, that, being 
once entreated to pray for rain, he refused, observing that God 
knew our wants and wishes better than we did ourselves, and 
did not require to be reminded, to exert his power for our benefit. 
But as Akber practised all his ceremonies as well, as permitted 
them, it may be doubted whether they had not gained some hold 
on his imagination. He seems to have befen by nature devout, 
and, with all his Scepticism, to have inclined even to super- 
stitions that promised him a closer connexion with the Deity 
than was afforded by the religion which his reason approved . 10 
To this feeling we may ascribe, among other instances, the awe 
and veneration with whiqh he adored the images of Jesus Christ 


does not appear that ho had any design to 
turn the Christians at leatA into derision. 
The missionaries, provoked at the disap- 
pointment of their sangtiine hopes of con- 
verting the empferor, appear at length to 
have suspected ifo t he had no object in 
encouraging tnem^ except to gratify his 
taste with^heir pictures and images, and 
to swell the pomp of his court by their 
attendance {Murray** Asiatic JHdcomies, 
voL u. p. 91) ; but, besides his intense cu- 
riosity about the religious opiuions of aU 
sects, bdfch AMI Fazl and Abdul Krfdir 
represent him as entertaining a real re- 
spect for Christianity The latter author 
says that he made his son MorAd be in- 


structed in the Gospel, afid that those les- 
sons were not begun according to the usual 
form, “In the name of God,” but “ In the 
name of Jesus Christ.” [Sir H. Elliot's 
liistxmansy voL i p. 248 . — Ed.] 

* [There is an interesting paper pn this 
subject in Professor Wilson’s GoUectcd 
Work*, vol. ii., chiefly based on Abdul 
KAdir’s Muntakhab ut TqpxtHkh, See 
also a very full note in Mr. Bloohmann’s 
translation of the A'yin*irAJ6bcH ) i pp. 
167-~212*~Ed.] 

w LHe used to associate with Hindi! 
yogis on the most familiar footing, and 
was initiated into all their knowledge and 
practices. —E d,] 
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and the Virgin, when they were shown to him by the mission- 
aries . 11 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some ex- 
pressions in the formulae of his own religion, Akber never seems 
to have entertained the least intentign of laying claims to super- 
natural illuminlition. His fundamental doctrine was, that there 
were no prophets; his appeal on all occasions was to human 
-reason: and his right to interfere at all with religion was 
grounded on his duty as civil magistrate . 12 He took the pre- 
caution, on promulgating his innovations, to obtain the legal 
opinions of the principal Mahometan lawyers, that the king was 
the head of the church, and had a right to govern \fc a.d. 1579, 
according to his own judgment , 13 and to decide all £ Rejeb! 
disputes among itstmembers; and in his new confession of faith 
it was declared that “There was no God but God, and that Akber 
was his calif." • 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
persuasion, and made little progress except among the people 
about his court and a few learned men ; but his measures were 
much stronger in abrogating the obligations of the Mussulman 
religion, which, till now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, 
fasts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional : 
the prohibition of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of 
wine, and that of gaming with dice, were taken off ; and circum- 
cision was not permitted until the age of twelve, when the person 
to undergo it could judge of the propriety of the rite . 14 

Some of the other Tneasures adopted seemed to go beyond in- 
difference, and to show a wish to discountenance the nis^cour- 
Mahometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the 
Arabian months were changed for a solar year, dating 
from the vernal equinox nearest the kihgjjs accession, and divided 
into months named after those of ancient Persia. *The study of 
the Arabic language was discouraged : Arabian names (as Mo- 
hammed, Ali, % etc.) were disused . 15 The ordinary salutation of 
Sal&in aleikum ! (Peace be unto you !) was changed into Allahu 

Akbaru! (God is most great!); to which the answer was, 

1 w 

11 Murray, vol* ii, p, 89. riage of more than one wife was forbidden. 

12 Some of hifl practices, as breathing on 16 [“The study of the language and 
his disciples, etc., which have been men- literature of the Arabs was diseounte- 
tioned as implying pretensions to miracu- nanced, and that of its law and theology 
lous powers, are the common forma used prohibited. A provision was subsequently 

. by spiritual instructors throughout India, made in favofcr of arithmetic, astronomy, 

12 Euttiakhab ut Tftwdrikh. natural history, and philosophy. ” ( WU- 

14 Colonel Kennedy adds that the mar- son'* Assays.) --Ed.] • « 
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Jaila, JaMluhu! (May his brightness shine forth!) 1 * Even 
wearing the beard, a practice enjoined by the Kor&n, was so 
offensive to Akber, that he would scarcely admit a person to his 
presence who conformed to it. This last prohibition gave 
■ peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did a regulation intro* 
ducing on certain occasions the Persian custom of prostration 
(or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the king ; a mark 
of respect regarded by the Mahometans as exclusively appropri- 
ated to the Deity. 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
hi* reatric- Akber had less .occasion to interfere with them; and, 
iSJ'li!" indeed, from the tolerant and inoffensive dfaracter of 
paretiuou. their religion, he seems to have Jiad little inclination. 
He however forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages before the 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He 
also permitted widows to marry a second time, contrary to the 
Hind 6 law : 17 above all, he positively prohibited the burning of 
Hindu widows against their will, and took effectual precautions 
to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, hearing that the r&ja of Jddpfir was about to force 
his son’s widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and rode post 
to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice. 18 , 

His most important measures connected with the Hindiis were 
Mn?g"nSf a P ure ty favourable nature, but had been adopted 
to niudfia. many years before his innovations in religion. His 
employment of them equally with Mahometans began with his 
assumption of the government. In the seventh .year of his reign 
he abolished the jizya or capitation tax on infidels an odious 


'• These phrases include the emperor’s 
name, Jel*Q ud din Akber. « 

17 Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Transac- 
tion*, vol. ii. p. 261 .' 

18 Akbercrimeh. 

19 [We have had this tax already al- 
luded to in p. 310. There iri*an interesting 
dialogue in Ferishta (Briggs’ translation, 
vo*. i. p. 349), between Aid ud Dfn and 
Ms principal CM, respecting the proper 
amount of thi^trib u te. The Cdzi decides, 
on the authonty of the Imdm Hanffa, 
that a the jtzya or aa heavy a tribute as 
they can bear, may be imposed instead 
of death, on infidels, and it is com- 
manded that the jizya and khirdj (or 
land-tax) be exacted to the uttermost 
farthing* in order that the funisbment 
may approximate as nearly as possible to 
death. Up if theetime of Flrdz Shdh, 


Brahma^ were exempted from this -tax ; 
in his time the highest class of Hindus 
were rated at 40, the second at 20, the 
third at 10 tankas per head ; and the 
Brahmans were allowed to pay the lowest 
rate. It was enforced with great severity 
. under the Lodi kings* * Aurangzlb reim- 
posed it in the 22nd year of his reign, and 
directed that its levy should be attended 
with every circumstance of contumely 
which his ingenuity could devise ; thus 
every one was to bring it in person* ''ft the 
treasury officer, and to present, it Send- 
ing, etc. It was regularly levied until 
the reign of Farokhsir, wffen opposition 
to it forced the minister to desiaty and it 
was formally abolished by the Sands 
under*Raft ud Dirja*. See Si ErR,JH*’« 
Suppl. Gloss, p. 442.*~E * 

1 . 
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impost, which served to keep up animosity between people of the 
predominant faith and those under them. About the same time 
he abolished all taxes on pilgrims; observing that, "although 
the tax fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship 
were designed for one great Beings it was wrong to throw an 
obstacle in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from their 
mode of intercourse with «their Maker.” 20 
Another humane edict, issued still earlier (a.d, 1561), though 
not limited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly beneficial 
to the Hindfis : it was a prohibition against making slaves of 
persons taken in war. It appears that ,in the previous disturb- 
ances this # abuse # had been carried to such a height* that not 
only was it practised towards the wives and children of garri- 
sons who stood a # storm, but even peaceable inhabitants of a 
hostile country were seized and sold for slaves. All this was 
positively prohibited. , 

Although Akber’s religious innovations were not all introduced 
at once, and although some of those found to .be par- Discontent* 
ticularly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or con- SiL 
fined to the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent 
among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
lands granted for religious purposes, which took place in the 
course of the general revenue reform. The complaints of these 
classes are zealously set forth by an author already often referred 
to, 21 who accuses Akber of systematic depression of the Mussul- 
man religion, and e^en of persecution of such persons as dis- 
tinguished themselves by adhering to it. Iff is not improbable 
that he showed some prejudice against those who were active in 
opposing him ; and he certainly restricted his patronage to the 
more compliant; but injstlJ instances' of harsh language and con- 
duct to individuals, brought forward by*this writer Akber seems 
to have been* justified by particular acts of disrespect or factious 
conduct The 4 cases in question are not cflnfined to mullahs. 
One of his principal courtiers was ordered out of the rftyal 
apartment for attacking his proceedings, and asking what he 
ima^hed orthodox princes of other Countries $Ou!d say of 
them? and another who applied the epithet “hellish’* to the 
king’s advifeers, was told that such language deserved to be 
answered by a blow. The most considerable of these malcon- 
|^iits'-<was Aziz (the KMn i A'zim), who^ was Akber’s foster- 

; MS., traaslatkm of the 21 Abdul KAdir, the yriterof the “Mun- 
takh&b ut Tawdrikk” 11 ** 
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brother, and one of his best generals. This nobleman having 
been long absent in the government of Guzer&t, his mother pre- 
vailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. Aziz excused 
himself; and it appeared that his real objection was to shaving 
His beard and performing the ^prostration. Akber, on this, wrote 
him a good-humoured remonstrance ; but Aziz persevering, he 
sent him a positive order to come to the capital'. Aziz, on this, 
threw up his government; and after writing an insolent and 
reproachful letter to Akber, in which he asked him if he had 
received a book 22 from heaven, or if he could work miracles like 
Mahomet, that he presumed to introduce a new Religion, warned 
him that he was on his way to eternal perdition and concluded 
with a prayer to God to bring him back into the path of salva- 
tion. After this explosion of zeal he embarked for Mecca with- 
out leave or notice. In a short time, however, he found his 
situation irksome in that country, and returned to India, where 
he made his submission, and was restored at once to his former 
place in the emperor's favour and confidence. 

But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, Akber ’s 
Limited pro- religion was too spiritual and abstracted to be suc- 
wTiSugion. cessful with the bulk of mankind. It seems never to 
have gone beyond a few philosophers and some interested priests 
and courtiers ; and, on Akbers death, it expired of itself, and 
the Mussulman forms were quickly and almost silently restored 
by JehAngir. The solar year was retained for sometime longer, 
on account of its intrinsic advantages. A liberal spirit of in- 
quiry, however, survived the system to winch” it owed its rise; 
and if extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, . it 
might have ripened into some great reform of the existing 
superstitions. 

Akber cannot claim the merit of originality for his doctrines. 
The learned Hindhs had' always maintained the real unity of 
God, and had respected, without believing, the t mythological 
part of their creed, U The Cabir Panthis, a Hindfi sect which 
sprung up nearly a century before Akber, had come still nearer 
to his views ; jnd from them he appears to have borrowed some 
of the arbitrary parts of his religious rules : still he exc&led 
all his predecessors in his conception of the Divine nature ; and 
the general freedom which he allowed to private judgment was 
a much more genexous effort in a powerful monarch than in 

1 • * . - V ■ " 

® The JCordn, th%01d and New Testa- books by wayofejteellenee, aa$ their fol- 
ment, end the Psalms of David, are called lowers, “ People of the Book." 
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a recluse reformer, himself likely to be an object of persecu- . 
tion. 21 

Akber’s revenue system* though so celebrated ‘for the benefits 
it conferred on India, presented no new invention. It Hil)oiT j, go- 
only carried the previOus.system yito effect with greater . 

precision and* correctness: it was, in fact, only a con- ayat ““- 
tinuation of a plan commenced by Shir Sh&h, whose short reign, 
did not admit of his extending it to all ‘parts of his kingdom. 

The objects of it were — 1. To obtain a correct measurement 
of the land. 2. To ascertain the amount of the produce of 
each bigah 21 of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount 
that eaclf ougljl *to pay to the government. 3. settle an 
equivalent for the proportion so fixed, in money. 

1. For the firs^ purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
to supersede the various measures formerly employed even by 
public officers. Ho also improved the instruments of mqpsura- 
tion, and he then deputed persons to make a complete measure- 
ment of all the lands capable of cultivation wjthin the empire. 

2. The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. 
The land was divided into three classes, according to its fer- 
tility ; the amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each 
class* would yield was ascertained : the average of the three 
was assumed as the produce of a bigah, and one third of that 
produce formed the government demand. 2 ® But this assess- 
ment seems .to have been only designed to fix a maximum ; for 
every cultivator who thought the amount claimed too high, might 
insist on an actual measurement and division of the crop. 

As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
in other respects, the following classification was formed for 

48 In comparing Akber’s attempt to mans. sdrs. 

found a system of pure deism with similar .Class 1. would yield . . 18 

experiments by modem governments, we Ciasa2. — — .12 

must remember the incurable defects of Cla^T 3. — — • , . 8 35 

all the religions with which he was ac- * 

quainted, and must distinguish between Aggregate ... 38 35 

the merit of a mdn who takes the lead of which, divideft by 3, gives the average — 
his generation, and that of another who 12 mans 384 s<5rs ; and that again divided 
follows the crowd even in its errors and by 3, gives the king’s demand on each bi- 
extravagances. gah — 4 mans 12 J srfrs. * 

* £For a general view of the revenue at If thus produce of &jhigah. of cotton be 

different periods see, Thomas, Chronicles assumed, — 

of the PaAhdn Kings of Ddhi t and Mevenue loans, sdrs. 

resources ofthe Mughxd Empire (1871).— Class 1. will yield . 10 

BpJ , • , a . Class 2. .... 7 20 

, M Au Indian land measure, considerably Class 3. — — .... 5 

more than Jialf an acte > 

. *TbUs, assuming theproduce of a bi- .« Aggregate. . . 22 

* gah of wheat, in mam (ameaaure of some- Average of the three classes 7 20 

thing kmilian forty King’s demand (Jne tJjird 

o f the average) .... 20 
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modifying that first mentioned: — 1. Land which never re- 
quired a fallow paid the full demand every harvest. 2. Land 
which required fallows only paid when under cultivation. 3. 
Land which had suffered from inundation, etc., or which had 
• been three years out of cultivation, and required some expense 
to reclaim it, paid only two fifths for the first year, but went on 
' increasing till the fifth year, when* it paid the full demand. 4. 
Land which had been more than five years out of cultivation 
enjoyed still more favourable terms for the first four years. 

It is not explained in the " A'yini Akberf ” how the compara- 
tive fertility of fields was ascertained. It is probable that the 
three classes were formed for each village, in consultation with 
the inhabitants, and the process would be greatly facilitated by 
another classification made by the villagers, for their own use, 
which seems to have subsisted from time immemorial. By that 
distribution, all the land of every village is divided into a great 
many classes, according to its qualities; as black mould, red 
mould, gravelly,, sandy, black mould mixed with stones, etc. 
Other circumstances are also considered, such as command of 
•water, vicinity to the village, etc. ; and great pains are taken so 
to apportion the different descriptions among the cultivators as 
to give equal advantages to all » 

3. The quantity of produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a money payment. 
For this purpose, statements of prices current for the nineteen 
years preceding the survey were called for from every town 
and village ; and the produce was tinned ‘into money according 
to the average of ' the rates shown in those statements. The 
commutation was occasionally reconsidered, with reference to 
the actual market prices ; and every husbandman was allowed 
to pay in kind if he thought the iponey rate was fixed too 

high. V 

All these settlements were at first made annually ; but their 
continual recurrence being found to be vexatious, "the settlement 
wad afterwards made for ten years, on an average of the pay- 
ments of the preceding ten. 

The prdibfi&ation of the term mitigated another evil inherent 
in the ‘system; for as the assessment varied, with the sort of 
cultivation, it had all the effect of a tithe in indisposing the 
husbandman to cultivate a richer description of produce, whieh, 
though it might yield a greater profit, would have a Higherta* 
to pay at the $ext settlement. 0 * 

The above measurements and classifications were all carefully 
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recorded; the distribution of land, and increase or diminution 
of revenue, were all yearly entered into the village registers 
agreeably to them ; and they still continue in use, even in parts 
of India which had not been conquered in Akber’s time, and 
where their own merits have sincpmtroduced them. 

At the same time when Akber made these improvements re- 
specting the land tax, he abolished a vast number of vexatious 
taxes and fees to officers. * 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into 
portions, each yielding a cr«5r (i.e. 10,000,000) of dAms, equal 
to 250,000 rupees, or £25,000; the collector of each of which 
was calldd* theJcwSri. 24 This arrangement did not ^ist, and the 
ancient Hindfi division is again universally established. 

The result of .these measures was to reduce the amount of 
the public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation 
in realising it ; so that the profit to the state remained .nearly 
the same, while the pressure on individuals was much lessened. 
Abul Fazl even asserts that the assessment, was lighter than 
that of Shir ShAh, although lie professed to take only one fourth 
of the produce, while Akber took one third. # 

Akber’s instructions to his revenue officers have come down 
to us, and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of 
his system, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects. Some 
particulars of his mode of management also appear in those 
instruetions ; There is no farming of any branch of the revenue, 
and the collectors are enjoined, in their agreements and collec- 
tions, to c^eal directly with individual cultivators, and not to de- 
pend implicitly on the headman and accountant of the village. 27 

Op the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, contained no principle of 
progressive improvement and held* out no hopes to the rural 
population by opening paths by wtyfch it might spread into 
other occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
own. No mode of administration, indeed, could effect these 
objeots as long as. the subdivision of land by inheritance checked 
ah extensive improvement in husbandry, at the saine time that 
it attached to the 'Soil those members tof each fai3tMy»who might 
have betaken themselves to commerce, or other pursuits, such* 
■ps would •KaVe increased the value of raw produce, and raised 
theiprice of agricultural labour, by diminishing the competition 
i^.tot^peci«ssof employment. . » * 

' * iee Sir iUfflot'a * Gladwin’s A'ytyi Atoeri, vol. i pp. 

.^»rj(, p. 803-812. * 
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The $uthor of the reform was RAja T<5dar Mai, by whose name 
Tddar Uai. it is still called everywhere. The military services of 
this minister Have already been mentioned. Abtil Fazl describes 
him as entirely devoid of avarice, and quite sincere, but of a 
malicious and vindictive temper, and tso observant of the fasts 
and other superstitions of the Hindi! religion, as to chaw down 
on him reproof even from Akber. 28 *■ 

Though we have ndt a particular explanation of Akber’s 
system in other departments, as we have in that of revenue, a 
general notion of it may be made out from his instructions to his 
officers. 29 * 

The empire was divided into fifteen subahs- o^ provinces. 80 

The chief officer in each was the viceroy (sipdh s&l&r), 
^TOmmenta, who had the complete control, civil and military, 
establish- subject to the instructions of the king. 

2?y, japoiai", Under him were the revenue functionaries above 
»n< poice. men ^ one( j ) an( i a i 80 the military commanders of dis- 
tricts (foujd&rs)„ whose authority extended over the local 
soldiery or militia, and over all military establishments and 
Jands assigned to military purposes, as well as over the 
regular troops within their jurisdiction; and whose duty it 
was to suppress all disorders that required force within the 
same limits. 

Justice was administered by a court composed of an officer 
named mir i adl (lord justice) and a cdzV. The latter conducted 
the trial and stated the law ; the other passed judgment, and 
seems to have been the superior authority ; *" the distinction pro- 
bably arising from! the modifications introduced by the will of 
the prince and the customs of the country into the strict 
Mahometan law, of which the cdzi waa-the organ. 

28 Chalmers' MG. translation ' of the He was subordinate to the s&bahddr, but 
“Akberndmeh.” 1 was appointed by the king. [“ Each subah 

39 Gladwin’s A'yini Ahberi, vol. i. pp. was divided into a certain number of 
29—303. i siredrs, and each sired* into pergwnaht or 

88 Twelve of these were in Hindostan mahdls, and the perganahs again were 
and three in the Deckan : these last were aggregated into daMr» or districts . ¥ The 
increased, after ‘the conquest of Bljdpfcr words used before^Akber’s time to repre- 
and Golcdnda, to six, [The . original sent tracts of country larger than a per- 
fifteen were AnaflEbdd, Agra, Oudh, Ajinlr, ganah, were thaJck, khitta, torm. diy&r, 
Guserdt ^3ehir, Bengal, Delhi, Cdbul, vildyat, and but the latter was 
Ldhor, Multdn, Mdlwa, Berdr, Khdndesh, generally applied when fee land was as- 
Ahmednagar. The three additional were signed for the support nf the nobiHty 
Bidar, Haiderdbdd, and Bijdpdr.— E d.] or their contingents.’ ' (Sir jST. EWqV* 
The title of sipdh sdldr was changed after Gbasary, p. 185.) The title of sdbahddr 
Akber’# time to stibakddr, |n d an addi- seems to have been rarely conferred,— 
tional officer was introduced under the the more usual title is mat of itfmm.’ 
title of diwdn, for the purpose of super* — Ed.] ■ ? * / 

intending the finances of the province. 
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The police of considerable towns was under an officer called 
the cdtw&l ; in smaller places it was under the revenue officer ; 
and in villages, of course, under the internal authorities . 81 

The tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and 
benevolent, though by no means j^exempt from the vagueness ■ 
and puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this^sort. 

Those to the c<Stwdl ke&p up the prying and meddling character 
of the police under a despotism : they prohibit forestalling and 
regrating, etc. ; and, in the midst of some very sensible direc- 
tions, there is an order that any one who drinks out of the cup 
of the common executioner shall lose his hand ; a law worthy 
of Menu, Aul thp more surprising as the spirit of aty the rules 
for administering justice is liberal and humane. A letter of 
instructions to the governor of Guzer&t, preserved in a separate 
history of that province, restricts his punishments to putting 
in irons, whipping, and death ; enjoining him to be sparing in 
capital punishments, and, unless in cases of dangerous sedition, 
to inflict none until he has sent the proceedings to court and 
received the emperor's confirmation* Capital punishment is not 
to be accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty . 32 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not 
forget •liis army. If it had cost a long and dangerous 
struggle to bring that body to submit to orders, it of the army, 
scarcely required a less exertion, at a later period, to introduce 
economy and efficiency Into the management of it. 

It had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the 
revenue, and leave the holder to realise them without check; 
while musters were irregular and deceptive,’ being often made 
up by servants and camp followers mounted for the day on 
borrowed horses. # 

Akber put a stop to th$ first of these abuses, by paying the 
troops in cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable ; 
and establishing checks on j&girs, where such existed. The 
other was cured by rendering musters necessary before pay, by 
describing every man's features and person on the roll, 'and 
branding every ht>rse with the king's mark that ever had been 
numbered in his service. Camels, oxln, carts, aSSfi^all things 
necessary for the movement of troops, were also mustefed and 
paid at fixed rates* 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was not 
very well organised. It was Hot divided into bodies, each of a 

* [“In all legal causes between Bin- Essays, vol. ii. p. 896^— Ej».] 
dibs, a Brahman was to judge.” ( Wilson’s “ Bird’s History of Guzerdt, p. 891. 
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certain number, and with a fixed proportion of officers : the 
system was fqr the king to name officers as he thought neces- 
sary, who were called mansabdars, and who were divided into 
classes, of commanders of 10,000, commanders of 5,000, etc., 
down to commanders of 1$ These* numbers, in all but the 
lowest classes, were merely nominal, and were adopted to fix 
the rank and pay of tjie holders., Each entertained whatever 
number he was especially authorised to keep (sometimes not a 
tenth of his nominal command), and that number was mustered, 
and paid from the treasury. Their united quotas made up the 
army ; and. when a force went on service, the kiug appointed 
the commander, and some of the chief officers, below whom 
there was, probably, no chain of subordination, except what 
arose from each man’s authority over his ownn^uota. None but 
the kings sons held a rank above the command of 5,000 ; and 
of the latter class there were only thirty persons, including 
princes of the blood and Rajpfit r&jas. The whole number, 
down to commanders of 200, was not 450. 33 

Each mansabdar was required to keep half as many infantry 
as horsemen ; and of the infantry, a fourth were required to be 
matchlockmen : the rest might be archers. 

Besides these troops under mansabdars, there was a consider- 
able body of the best description of horsemen, who took service 
individually, and were called ahdis ( i.e . single men, or indi- 
viduals). Their pay depended on their merits; it was always 
much higher than that of a common horseman. These last, if 
from beyond the Indus, received 25 rupees *a month ; and it 
Indian, 20. The matchlockmen received 6 rupees at most, and 
the archers as low as 2J. 

The mansabdars were very liberally paid, 84 but no part of 
their emoluments or commands was thereditary. On a chiefs 
death, the king conferred some rank — generally a moderate one 
at first — on his son, and added a pension if the fathers merits 
entitled him to it. ‘ v ' v 

ife have.no means of guessing the number of the troops. 
In later tune$, Aurangzijj was conjectured to have had 200,000 


* TheeS numbers are from the list in 
the A'yini Akberl ; it is ^certain to 
which period of the reign it refers. The 
extremely small number of officers is ex- 
plained by the absence of dtecipline, and 
of , instruction in tactics, a# well as by 
the character of tie horsemen, who were 
a sort of gedtlei&n, and more intelli- 
gent than ordinary troopers in a regular 


army. 

14 The sutqb in the tables in the Ayini 
ATcberi cannot relate to personal allow- 
ances alone ; but see Bernier, vol. i. p. 
$80. 1 He mentions that his patron, t)n- 
nishmand Khiin, had the rank of 5,000, 
with the real coidmand of 600 horse, 
and had near 6,000 of pay per 

mensem. 
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effective cavalry, 85 besides artillery and undisciplined infantry. 
It is not likely that Akber had as many. AMI Fazi says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000 ; but this 
is probably an exaggerated account of those bound by their 
tenure to give a limited service ih* certain cases: probably few* 
could be called on for more than a day or two to beat the woods 
for a hunting party ; and many, no douht, belonged to hill r&jas 
and tribes who never served at all. 

Besides the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
works were erected by Akber. The walls and citadels of Fonifl^ 
Agra and JVll&Mb&d much surpass the? rest : fliey ^re public works, 
lofty curtains aifd ' towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and 
ornamented, in the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battle- 
ments ; each of thd gateways being a stately edifice that would 
make a suitable entrance to a royal palace. He also built and 
fortified the town of Fattehpur SIkrf, which was his principal 
residence, and which,, though now deserted, is one of the most 
splendid specimens that remain of the former grandeur of 
India, 86 

The same methodical system was carried through all branches 
of Akbers service. The “ Ayini Akberi ” (Regulations Household 
of Akfter), by AMI Fazl, from which the above account andcourt - 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to the 
fruit, perfumery, and Jlower offices, the kitchen, and the kennel. 
The whole presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and 
good order; where unwieldy numbers are managed without 
disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst of pro- 
fusion. # 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporary -historians; 37 but the 


88 Bernier/ 

w Bishop Heber describes its command- 
ing situation on a hill, the noble flight of 
stepb which ascends to the portal tower, 
the extept and rich carving of the palace; 
above all, the mosque, with the majestic 
proportions and beautiful architecture of 
the quadrangle and cloisters, of which it 
forma one side. (Vol. i p. 596.) The same 
judicious observer gives an account of the 
buildings within Agra. The principal are* 
“a beautiful mosque # cf white marble, 
carved with exquisite simplicity and ele- 
gance ; ” and the palace, built mostly of 
and containing some 


noble rooms. T^he great hall is “a splen- 
did editico, supported by pillars and a&hes 
of white marble, more nobly simple than 
that of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, 
and 1 HO 8&0 of the smaUt^apartmeute are 
equal or superior to anything which is 
described as found in the Amambn>.” 
(Vol. i. p. 587.) Among Akberi principal 
works must be mentioned the fcomb of 
Humdyiin at Delhi, a great and solid ed> 
fice erected on a terrace raised fiboye the 
surrounding country, and surmounted by , 
a vast dome of white marble. 

sr Akber had never less tl&n 5,000 ele- 
phants and 12,000 stable horses, besides ^ 
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effect can be best judged of by the descriptions of the Europeans, 
who saw them in Akber’s own time, or under the reign of his 
immediate successor, Jeh&nglr. 

His camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in 
’an enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and con- 
taining great halls for public receptions, apartments for feasting, 
galleries for exercise, aijid chambers for retirement; all framed 
of the most costly materials, and adapted to the most luxurious 
enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 1,530 yards square. The tents and wall 
were of various colours and patterns within, but ajl f red on the 
outside, and crowned with gilded globes and* pinnacles, forming 
a sort of castle in the midst of the camp. The camp itself 
showed like a beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed 
in streets without the least disorder, covering a space of about 
five miles across, and affording a glorious spectacle when seen 
at once from a height. 88 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual feasts 
of t]he vernal equinox, and the king’s birthday. They lasted 
for several days, during which there was a general fair and many 
processions and other pompous shows. The king’s usual place 
was in a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep off tlte sun. 
At least two acres were thus spread with silk and gold carpets 
and hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, pearl, 
and precious stones, could make them. 89 The* nobility had 
similar pavilions, where they received visits from each other, 
and sometimes from the king; dresses* jewels, horses, and 
elephants were bestowed on the nobility ; the king was weighed 
in golden scales against silver, gold, perfumes, and other sub- 
stances in succession, which were distributed among the spec- 
tators. Almonds and,, other fruits, oof gold and silver, were 
scattered by the king’s, dvn hand, and eagerly caught up by the 
courtiers, though of little intrinsic value. On the*great day of 
each festival, the king was seated on his throne, in a marble 
palace, surrounded by nobles wearing high heron plumes and 
, “ sparkling jjith diamonds like the firmament.” 40 Many hun- 
dred elephants passed before him in companies, all most richly 
adorned, and the leading elephant of each company, with,, gold 
plates on its head and breast, set with rubies and emeralds. 41 

vast hunting and hawking dhablishments, " Hawking, in Purcfaaa's Pilgrim, 
eta etc. (PerieUa, vol. ii p. 281,) vol. i. * /’ . 

* Bit Thwmas* Roe, in Churchill's * Sir T. Roe says, u I own! never saw 
4Voyi?q&, Terry's Voyage, p. 398, such inestimable wealth/* 41 Sir T, Roe. 
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Trains of* caparisoned horses followed ; and, after them, rhi- 
noceroses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, hounds, 
and hawks ; 43 the whole concluding with an innumerable host 
of cavalry glittering with cloth of gold. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Akber appeared with as 
much simplicity as dignity. He *13 thus described by two Euro- 
pean eye-witnesses, witfo some parts of whoso account I shall 
close his history . 48 After remarking that he had less show or 
state than other Asiatic princes, and that he stood or sat below 
the throne to administer justice , 4,1 they say, that “ho is affable 
and majestical, merciful and severe;” that he is skilful in 
mechanical • arts • as “making guns, (testing ordnance, etc.; of 
sparing diet, sleeps but three hours a day, curiously’industrious, 
affable to the vulgar/ seeming to grace them and their presents 
with more respective ceremonies than the grandees; loved and 
feared of his own, terrible to his enemies .” 45 


42 Bernier, vol. i. p. 42. 

43 Purchas, vol. v. p. 516. 

44 [“ It was a custom of the Mogul em- 
perors to sit daily once, for the purpose 
of hearing and redressing the complaints 
of the people, and often twice ; but this 
usage was discontinued by A lamgir’s suc- 
cessors, which tended greatly to lose them 
the reject of then* subjects.” (Scott’s 
Irddat Khdn, p. 6, note.) — E d.] 

43 The principal authorities for this 
account of Akber’s reign are, Ferishta, the 
Akbcrndrueh , by Abui Fazly the Mun- 
takhab ut TawMJch ; Khtffi Ithrin, and 
the Kfwldsat ut Tawdrikh. Abui Fazl, 
in this reign, shows all hia» usual merits, 
and more than his usual defects. (See 
p. 441.) Every event that had a tendency 
to take from the goodness, wisdom, or 
power of Akber, is passed over or mis- 
stated; and a uniform strain of panegyric 
and triumph is kept up, which disgusts 
the reader with the author, anefc almost 
with the hero. Amidst these unmeaning 
flourishes, the real merits of Akber disap- 
pear, and it is*from other authors that 
we leam the motives of his actions, the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and 
the resources by which thoy were sur- 
mounted. The gross flattery of a book 
written by one so well acquainted with 
Akber’s disposition, and submitted, it 
appears, to his own inspection, leaves an 
impression of^the vanity of that prince, 
which is almost the only blot on his 
otherwise admirable character. The Afa 
berndmeh was brought down by Abtil 
Fazl nearly to the time of his own death, 


in the forty-seventh year of the reign, 
and was continued for the remaining pe- 
riod of upwards of three years, by a per- 
son named Emiyet Ullah, or Mahommed 
Salia. I could never have availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a manu- 
script translation of Lieutenant Chalmers 
of the Madras army, in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The Mun- 
takhab ut Tawdrikh was finished in the 
end of the fortieth year of the reign. It 
is written by Abdul KiCdir of Badtfun, 
and is a history of the Mahometan kings 
of India. The facts are chiefly taken 
from the Tababiti Akberi down to the 
thirty-seventh year of Akber’s reign, 
when that book ends. The whole of that 
reign, howevc?, has many additions from 
the author’s own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices. Abdul 
Kildir was a learned man employed by 
Akl^er to make translations from Sans- 
crit ; twt, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarreled with Abui Fazl and Feizi, and 
has filled his book with invectives against 
their irreligion and that of Akber (see 
page 534, note). He has also recorded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown into 
the shfcde by Abui F|ri. *The impression 
of Akber left by this almost hostile nar- 
rative is much more favourable than that 
made by his panegyrist. # [This part of 
his history was published in 1865 in the 
Bibliotheca Jndica.] KMfi KMn and 
the. author of the Khoktsat ut Tawdrikh^ 
are later 4bmpilers [the lattir was a 
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JEHANGfR — SHAH JEHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

• , jehAncjIr. 

. * « e . 

« « 

SELfM took possession of the goyernment immediately 

jamAda’i* on father’s death, and assumed tl^p title of Jeh&ngir 
Akhir. (Conqueror of the World). 

He .found the whole of his dominions on the north of the 
state of iu- Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity as could 
ai^umof be expected in so extensive an empire. The rebel- 
Jahangir. |j on 0 f Osm&n continued in Bengal, but was confined 
to part of that province. The contest with the rana of Oudi- 
piir was a foreign war, and the success, though not complete, 
was on the side of the emperor. Affairs wore a worse aspect in 
the Deckan, where the Niz&ra Shah! government of Ahmednagar 
seemed to be recovering from the loss of its capital, and more 
likely to regain some of the territory it c had beei\ deprived of 
than to be completely subverted by the arms of the Moguls. 

Jehanglrs first measures were of a mUch*more benevolent 
Moderate and judici'ous character than might have been ex- 
tuTSi? a pected of him. He confirmed most of his father’s old 
of e hS*?eign. officers in their stations ; and. issued edicts, remitting 

Hiridd, named Sanjrin Rftt Munshi]. h Tbe times, affords the $nly full and con- 
Tabakdti A Jcberi, written by Nizam ud din nected account of the whole period which 
Hervi, is a history of the Mahometan it embraces, [The Tabakdt-i Akbe sri appears 
kings down to the thirty-seventh of .Ak- to be the best authority for Akber’sreign, 
her, and is said to be a ’vvork of great after Abd’l Fazl. It has been very well 
inerit; but, although I have access to a translated by Professor Dowson in his 
copy, 1 am unable to avail myself of it, Hut. of India, vol. v. pp. 177 — 476. For 
for want of the* assistance I require to an interesting account of the Hindu ntfas 
xpake out the character. Besides £he ori- under the Moghul . government, in this 
ginal of Khdfl Khan, I am indebted to the and the following reign's, see an article by 
kindness o£ Major A. Gordon of the Ma- Mr. Blochmanu, in the Calcutta Review, 
dras establishment, for the use of a ma* April, 1871. Mr. , Rlochinann ft&a also 
nuseript translation made by him of the published in the BibL Ind&a a new trans- 
work of that historian down to near the latiou of Abti’l Fazl’s A yini Akberi , with 
end of Jehdngir’s reign. It is much to valuable historical notes. In vol. i pp. 
e be regre&ed that this excellent translation 308—687, he has compiled a most useful 
has loot been carried on to the end' of series of biographical notices of the nobles 
thf histoty, wtyich mes down to recent of Akber’s court.— Ej).} * : , , v < 
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some vexatious duties which had survived Akber’s reforms, 
forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened by persons in 
authority without their free consent, directing that no soldiers 
or servants of the state should quarter themselves on private 
houses, abolishing the punishments of cutting off ears and noses, 
and introducing other sihlutary ^regulations. Notwithstanding 
his own notorious habits, he strictly forbade the use af wine, and 
regulated that of opium ; subjecting gll offenders against his 
rules to severe punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
together with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, 
kept up sopie o£ Akber’s rules regarding abstinence from meat 
on particular days. He observed some of his superstitious 
devotions ; he exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who 
approached him;* and although, in his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans, he never acquired, and pro- 
bably did not seriously pretend to, the character of a religious 
man. The general impression is, that, though more supersti- 
tious, he was less devout, than Akber, and* had little feeling 
of religion even when abstracted from all peculiar tenets. 
Among his earliest* measures was one for affording easy access 
to complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly as 
the efficacy of the invention deserved : a chain was hung from a 
part of the wall of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, to 
all description of people;, it communicated with a cluster of 
golden bells* within the emperor’s own apartment, and he was 
immediately apprised by the sound of the appearance of a suitor, 
and thus rendered independent of any officers inclined to keep 
back information. * 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
emperor and his eldest* son was not likely to have* Flight of 
been diminished by thoi events wfiic^ 1 preceded the Khusrou. 
accession. Khusrou had ever since* remained in a state of 
sullenness A id dejection : and it is by no means probable that 
Jeb&ngir’s ‘treatment of him was such as would be likely to 
soothe his feelings, His behaviour does not appear to nave 
given, rise to any suspicion, until upwards of % four ^ D> 1(Mf 
mouths after the accession; when Jeh&ngir * was ^10^4, 
awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that his* iHaJ8, 
son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
I)elhb He immediately despatched a light force in pursuit of 
him, and followed himself, in the morning, Vith aU the tr8op*.he # 
could, collect, v. • » 
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Khusrou was joined, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 
His rebellion 300 horse, whom he met on their march to the capital. 
He proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by 
the time he reached the Panjab, had collected a body of upwards 
of 10,000 men. The city of ^ah6r wa§ betrayed to him, tod he 
was making an ineffectual attempt to reduce the citadel when he 
was disturbed by the approach of his, father’s advanced guard. 
When this was announced to him, he drew his force out of 
Lah<5r, and attacked the royal troops ; but, although he had the 
advantage of engaging a detachment, he was unable to offer a 
successful opposition. He was totally defeated, and, having fled 
in the direction of C&bul, he was run aground* in a boat as he 
was passing the Hydaspes, and was seized and brought in chains 
Quashed. before his father. The whole rebellion did not last 
above a month. 

Khustou’s principal advisers, and many of his common fol- 
lowers, fell into the hands of the emperor, and afforded him an 
opportunity of displaying all the ferocity of his character. He 
Barbarous ordered 700 of the prisoners to be impaled in a line 

punishment ^ * T A 

of the rebels. leading from the gate of Labor; and he expatiates, in 
his Memoirs, on the long duration of their frightful agonies. 1 To 
complete his barbarity, he made his son Khusrou be cai'ried^ along 
the line on an elephant, while a mace-bearer called out to him, 
with mock solemnity, to receive the salutations of his servants. 2 

The unhappy Khusrou passed three days, in tears and 
Khugrou. groans, without tasting food ; s and remained for long 
after a prey to the deepest melancholy. . , 

Prince Parviz, the emperor’s second son, had been sent, under 
the guidance of A'saf KMn, against the r&na of Oudipdr, very 
soon after the accession : he was recalled on the flight of Khusrou, 
but in that short interval lip .had effected an accommodation with 
the r&na, and now joined* his father’s caTnp. 

In the spring of the next year, JeMngfr went tojC&bul ; and, 
a.d. leoe, when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusrou, 
ordering his chains to be taken off, and allowing him to 
® H< ' 1 ' walk in a garden within the upper citadel. If he had 
any disposition to carry lift forgiveness further, it was checked by 
a conspiracy, which was detected some time after, to release Khus- 
rou, and to assassinate the emperor. • 

On his return to Agra, J eh&ngir sent an army, ' under 

1 Prict’a Memoirs of JeMv§ir, p. 88. general account of the rebellion, is from 

* Khifl KMn. * JeMngfr 1 g Memoirt, Kbifi KMn, and 

* Memoirt ef Jekdngir, p. SO. The Gladwin. 
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Moh&bat Kh£n, against the r&na of Oudip6r, with whom the 
war had been renewed and another, under the KMni Khan&n, 
to effect a settlement of the Deckan. Prince Parvlz was *•». ia#7, 
afterwards made nominal commander of the latter force : W&ra in M6- 
he was tob young to exercise any yal authority. th© D«*skan. • 

The only event of importance in the following years was an in- 
surrection at Patna by a ttian of the lowest order, who Insurrection 
assumed the character of Khusrou, and, 'seizing on the kKu. 
city in consequence of the supineness of the local officers, to^io, ’ 
drew together so many followers, that he engaged the toioiT 7, 
governor of the province in the field v and some time elapsed 
before he Was driven back into Patna, made prisoner, fynd put to 
death. # 

In the end of tlje year 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed a 
serious aspect. After the taking of Ahmednagar, the ™ wloce88 of 
conduct of the government of the new king fell into 
the hands of an Abyssinian named Malik Amber. Malik 
This minister founded a new capital on the sit^e of the Ambor * 
present AurangdMd ; and maintained, for a long series of years, 
the apparently sinking fortunes of the Niz&m Sh&hi government. 
His talents were not confined to war: he introduced a new 
revenue system into the Deckan, perhaps in imitation of Tdjdar 
Mai; and it has given his name an universal celebrity in the 
Deckan equal to that enjoyed in Hindostan by the other great 
financier. 4 J^alik Amber profited by some dissensions which 
fell out between the Kh&ni Kh&nan and the other generals ; and 
prosecuted his advantages with such success that he repeatedly 
defeated the Mogul troops, retook Ahmedrtagar, and H<J reoovera 
compelled the KMni KMn&n himself to retire to Bur- Ahmednagar - 
h&nptir. In these circumstances, Jehdngir recalled his general, 
and conferred the command on Kh&tf tfeh&n. 

It was in the sixth year of his reiga that Jeh&ngir A W11> 
contracted a imarriage with the celebrated Nfir Jehdn, Marri^of 
an event which influenced all the succeeding transac- S h °X° r 
tions of his life. Jehd,L * 

The grandfather of this lady Was a native of "Teher&n, in 
Persia, and held a high civil office uncler the go$8ri!- Herhfctoiy. 
ment of that county. His son, Mirz& Ghiyds, was redheed to 
poverty, and determined to seek for a maintenance by emigrating, 
With ( Jds wife, and a family consisting of two sons and a 
daughter, to India. He was pursued by misfortune even iti this * 
attempt; and bjfthe time the caravan with whic£ he travelled 

4 Grant Duff’s Hitfary of the Marattas, vol. i. p. 95. 
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reached CandaMr, he was reduced to circumstances of great 
distress. Immediately on his arrival in that city his wife was 
delivered of Nur Jehan; and into so abject a condition had they 
fallen, that the parents were unable to provide for the convey- 
ance of their infant, or to maintain the mother so as to admit 
of her giving it support. 'The future empress, was therefore 
.exposed oif the road by which the caravan was next morning to 
proceed. She was observed by a principal merchant of the 
party, who felt compassion for her situation, and was struck 
with her beauty ; he took her up, and resolved to educate her as 
his own. 

As a weynan in a situation to act as a nurse wan not easy to 
be found ifi a caravan, it is a matter of no surprise that her own 
mother should have been the person employed in that capacity ; 
and the merchants attention being thus draW to the distresses 
of the family, he relieved their immediate wants ; and perceiving 
the father and his eldest son to be men much above their 
present condition, he employed them in matters connected with 
his business, and* became much interested in their fate. By his 
means they were introduced to Akber; and, being placed in 
some subordinate employments, they soon rose by their own 
abilities. 

In the meantime NAr Jehan grew up, and began to excite 
admiration by her beauty and elegance. She often accompanied 
her mother, who had free access to tho harem of Akber, and 
there attracted the notice of Jeh&ngir, then Prince Selim. His 
behaviour gave so much uneasiness to her, mjther, as to induce 
her to speak of jt to the princess whom she was visiting. 
Through her, the case was laid before Akber, who remonstrated 
with his son ; and, at the same time, recommended that NAr 
Jehan should be married, f and removed from the prince’s sight. 
She was bestowed on Shir Afgan KMn, a young Persian lately 
come into the service, and to him Akber gave a j&gfr in Bengal. 5 

But these means were not sufficient to efface tne impression 
made on Jehangir ; and, after he had been about a year on the 
throne, he «took the opportunity of his foster-brother Kutb ud 
din’s going viceroy of ^Bengal to charge him to procure for him 
the possession of the object of his passion. * 

It was probably expected that all opposition frpm the hus- 
band would be prevented by influence and promises; feint Shir 
Afgap had a higher^ sense of honour, and no sooner suspected 
the designs that were entertained, than he resigned his com- 
« * [JBfe was appointed governor of Bardw^n.— Eo,] 
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niand, and leh off wearing arms, as a sign that he was no' longer 
in the king's service. 

The further progress ofl the affair does not appear : it must 
have been such as to alarm Shir Afgan ; for the viceroy having 
taken occasion to visit tlm part of $ie province where he resided, 
and having sen£ to invite his attendance, he went to pay his visit 
with a dagger concealed* in his dress. An interview begun in 
such a spirit might be expected to closo in blood. Shir Afgan, 
insulted by the proposals, and enraged at the threats of the 
viceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and was himself 
immediately dispatched by the attendants. 

The muijdtr of* the viceroy, which wa^ ascribed tow a treason- 
able conspiracy, *gave a colour to all proceedings gainst the 
family of the assassin. Nur Jeh&n was seized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi.* Jehangir soon after offered her marriage, 
and applied all his address to soothe and conciliate her; but N\ir 
Jehan was a high-spirited as well as an artful woman, and* it is 
not improbable that she was sincere in her rejection of all over- 
tures from one whom she looked on as the \uurderer of her 
husband. Her repugnance was so strongly displayed as to 
disgust J ehangir. He at length placed her among the attendants 
on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dismissed her from 
his thoughts. 

His passion, however, was afterwards revived ; and reflection 
having led his mistress to think more favourably of his otters, 
their marriagS was celebrated with great pomp ; and Nur Jehan 
was raised to honour such as had never before been enjoyed 
by the consort of any king in India . 6 Frqpi this period her 
ascendancy knew no bounds : her father was made Hor 
prime minister ; her brother was placed in a high inllllellce - 
station. The emperor took no step # without consulting her; 
and, on every affair in whtch she took an interest her will was 
law. Though her sway produced bad Jonsequences in the end, 
it was beneficial on the whole. Her father was a wise and 
upright minister ; and it must have been, in part at least, owing 
to her influence that so great an improvement took place in the 
conduct of JebAngir after the first few* years of hi§ :*eign. He 
was still capricious, and tyrannical, but he was no % longer 
guilty of sijph barbarous cruelties as before; and although he 
still carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, 
yet it was at night, and in his private apartments . 7 Ip the 

• mailca of sovereignty the emperor’s. [See Hiartdxn, p. 635 J 

her name was put On the coin along v?ith * [Marsdeu gives (p. OOP,) a baccha* 
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occupations which kept him all day before the eyes of' his 
subjects, he seems to have supported his character with sufficient 
dignity, and Without any breaches of decorum. Ntir Jeh&n’s 
capacity was not less remarkable than her grace and beauty ; it 
was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well as in state 
affairs. Tlje magnificence of the emperor’s court was increased 
by her taste, and the expense was 'diminished by her good 
arrangement. She contrived improvements in the furniture of 
apartments ; introduced female dresses more becoming than any 
in use before her time ; and it is a question in India whether it 
is to her or her ^mother that they owe the invention of ottar of 
roses . 8 One of the accomplishments by wbifch slfe^ captivated 
JeMnglr is said to have been her facility in composing extempore 
verses. 

t 

It was not long after the time of this marriage that the dis- 
jld . i6\2, * turbances in Bengal were put an end to by the defeat 
a.h. 1021. an( j C ] ea ^j 1 0 f Osman. The satisfaction derived from 
this event was more than counterbalanced by the ill-success of 
combined the war in the Deckan. Jeh&ngir had determined to 
Ahmednagar. make up for the langour of his former operations by a 
combined attack from all the neighbouring provinces. Abdullah 
KMn, viceroy of Guzerat, was to invade Malik Amber’s territory 
from that province at the same moment that the armies under 
Prince Parviz and Khan Jehdn L 6 di, reinforced by Rdja M&n 
Sing, were to advance from Khanddsh and Berdr. But this 
uefoated well-concerted plan entirely failed in the execution. 
Amber. Abdullah Khdn advanced prematurely from Guzerdt, 
and Malik Amber* did not lose a moment in profiting by his 
mistake. His mode of war was much the same as that of the 
modem Marattas. Owing to the neighbourhood of the European 
ports, his artillery was superior to that of the emperor, and 
afforded a rallying poif^t on which lie could always collect his 
army; but his active means of offence were his t light cavalry. 
He intercepted tile supplies and harassed the march of the 
Md£uls; he hovered round their army when halted; alarmed 
them with* false attacks; and often made real incursions into 
different \>arts of the encampment, carrying off much booty^ 
and keeping up continual disorder and trepidation. Abdullah 

« 

Italian coin” dated a.h. 1023, represent- mentions that the same quantity of ottar 
ing the Sultan as raising^ a cup in his " (one ttfla) which he remembers selling in 
hand.— Ed.] * the beginning of^ Anrangzib’s reign for 

.* Great improvements must have taken eighty rupees, was to be had, when he 
place in lafer tunes ; for Kh&l Khdn wrote, for seven or eight. 
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Kh&n was so completely worn out by this sort of warfare, that 
lie soon determined to retire. The consequences of a retreat 
before such an enemy were easy to be foreseen ; all his evils mul- 
tiplied .upon him from the day that it commenced; his rear- 
guard was cut to pieces ;• and his* .march had nearly become a * 
flight before he* found refuge in the hills and jungles gf Baglana, 
whence he proceeded without molestation into Guzerat. The 
other armies had by this time taken the field ; but seeing Malik 
Amber, on his return, flushed with success over their A D 1612> 
colleague, they thought it prudent to avoid a similar AH * l02L 
calamity, anjl concentrated at. Burh&nptir. • 

JeMngirs annn Were attended with better fortune* in his war 
with the r&na of Oudiptir ; and his success was the War with 
more welcome, as the fruit of the abilities of his M6wAr - 
favourite son. Moh&bat Khdn, when first sent on that^service, 
had gained a victory over the rdna, but was unable to do any- 
thing decisive from the strength of the country into which he, 
as usual, retreated. The same fortune attended Abdullah Khan, 
afterwards appointed to succeed Mohdbat ; but Prince Khurram 
(Shall Jeh&n), 9 who was now sent with an army of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spirit in his attack on the R&jptit troops, and 
so mutdi perseverance in bearing up against the strength of the 
country and the unhealthiness of the climate, that the r&na was 
at last induced to sue for peace ; and his offer being readily 
accepted, ho .waited on Sh&h Jeluin in person, made offerings in 
token of submission, and sent his son to accompany the prince 
to Delhi. Sh&h* Jeh&n, on this occasion, did not forget the 
policy of Akber. The moment the rana’s homage was Victories and 
paid, he raised him in his arms, seated him by his 
side, and treated him with every form of respect and 
attention. All the country conquered from him since The r4u» 

• . • a , - • . . . • submits on 

the invasion of Alber was restored* and his son, honourable 

0 terms 

after an honourable reception from Jehdngir, was u. i«w, 
raised to- a high rank among the military chiefs of “ 
the empire. t 

The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Sh6h 
Jeh&n ; for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him* had behaved 
to him with so much arrogance that Jehdngir was soon'obliged 
to remove Rim, and commit him for a time to confinement. 


‘fc | 

• The name of this prince was Khur- before his oVn accession, it will prevent 
ram, and he bore other at the com- confusion to give him that name from the 
mencement of hia father’s reign ; but as first. 3 * 

he received the title of Shdh Jeh&i long 
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inflnttioe of This exploit raised Sh&h Jeh&n’s credit to the highest 
sh4u jehau. an< j as } ie had latelyfmarried the niece of Nlir 

hy T $i^ Jeh&n, he was supported by her powerful influence, and 
jeMii, was generally looked on as the chosen successor to the 
empire. • * 

During those events Raja MAn Sing^died in tke Deckan. A 
iu S cIbui tion re ^ e ^^ on °* ^ Rosheniyas, which broke out in 1611, 
queued, and ill which the city of Cabul had been exposed to 
danger, was now terminated by the death of Alidad, the grand- 
son and spiritual successor of B&yazid. Abdullah Khan, 
viceroy of # Guzerdt, having incurred the kingte dispjeasure, by 
oppression^ in the province, and by the indignity with which he 
treated the royal news-writer, was ordered to be seized and sent 
to the capital. He anticipated the order by 'setting off on foot, 
with Iks troops and attendants following at a great distance. 
He e£me to court barefooted and in chains, and threw himself 
< at the kings feet ; but was pardoned, and not long after 
restored to favour at the intercession of. Shd-h Jehdn. 

It was not long after the return of Sh&h Jehdn that Sir T. 
Embassy of Roe arrived at the court, as ambassador from King 
sir t. XU. j ame8 1 10 His accounts enable us to judge of the 
state of India under Jehangir. 

r £ha seaports and the customs., were fu ll of g rossja buse s, the 
Hi» account governor seizing orj goods, at- ^rbifraiy prices. Evenh 
R° c > though otherwise treated with hospitality andv 
tefofjchL- respect, had his baggage searched and some articles! 
gir * taken by the governor. 11 His journey from Surat, by|i 

Burhanpur and Chitdr, to Ajmir, lay through the Deekan, where 
war was raging, and the r&na’s country, where it had just 
ceased; y et ha . met with no obstructmn or .alar m, ex cept from, 
mountaineers, f who then* is now, rendered jfcha..r nada uns a fe in 
tixues-of .trouble. 1 

The -Deckan boi$ strong marks of devastation *an d neglec t. 
Buijhdnpdr, which had before, as it has since, been a fine city, 
contained only four or live good houses amidst a collection of 
mud hhts i. arjd*the court of Parviz, held in that town, had no 
pretensions to splendour. 

** He arrived atAjmir on December 23, 

1615, accompanied Peking to Mandti and 
Guzerib and left tumin thej&nd of 1618. 

11 It must', however; be observed, that 
tMflt governor. Zd&Mr Kh&x, was very 
inimical to tie English, and had lately 
concluded an agreement with the Portu- 


. t 

gueae, by which he engaged to exclude 
English vessels from his ports. The agree- 
ment was not ratified by the emperor^ 
andZfilftkrfj* was ccmstrtiied^by his duty 
to Ms own go verame»t| to maintain out- 
ward appearances towards a , foreign am- 
$ baesador, (Ormet ^l etc.) 
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In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion of 
some towns, contrasted ^ith the prosperity of. others. Tho 
former were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals ; 12 and 
their decline affords no argument against the general prosperity. 

The administration of t*he connfty had rapidly declined since* 
Akber’s time. " The.gQ yemments were farmed, and the governors 
exacters and tyrann ical # 

~T?Kcmgh a judicious and sober writer, Ttoe is profuse in his 
ftfaise of .the, magnificenco of . the, court ; and he speaks in high 
terms of th e courtesy of the nobility, and of tho order and ele- 
gSme^oTtj ^4 entertainments they gave* to hint Hij reception, 
indeed, was in atf respects most hospitable, though the very 
moderate scale of his presents and retinue was not likely to 
conciliate a welcome where state was so generally maintained. 

m.itiatdiig‘ ceremonials, was -allowed 
t o, tak e thejiighest place in thecQurt on public occasions, anti was 
co ntinu ally admitted into fknuiiar intercourse with the emperor 
hjmself. * • 

The scenes he witnessed at hfs private interviews form a 
curious contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was 
surrounded. He sat on a low throne ail covered with diamonds^ 
pearls* and rubies ; and had a great display of gold plate, vases) 
and goblets, set with jewels. The party was free from alj 
restraint, scarcely one # of them remaining sober except Siii 
Thomas and *a few other gravo personages, who were cautious! 
in their indulgence. # Jeli&ngir himself never left off till he| 
dropped asleep, when the lights were extinguished and the 
company withdrew. ( On these occasions lie was overflowing 
with kindness, which increased with the effects of the wine : 
and once, after talking Vith great liberality of all religions, 
“ he fell to weeping, and to various passions, whiph kept them 
to midnight/* * 0 

But he did* not retain these sociable feelings in the morning. 
On one occasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in* public 
to a debauch of the night- before, Jehangir affected surprise, in- 
quired what other persons had shared fci this breasji $f the law, 
and ordered those named to be*so severely bastinadoed tjiat one 
of them died. Tfe ftlwAya_-flhaerw>d great atriefness ^ jn^pubHc, 
a nd never admitted a persomJmlui his 

* 12 Such were Mandd and T&iah, of both TMdah (the capital oL a Kdjpftt prince 
o 2 which he speaks iif the highest terms in the province of Ajimr) enjoys no such 
of admiration. the former capital celebrity. • 

of MAw^is etitt generally known ; but 
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br eath or otherwise, gave any signs j^^jL ^g been drink ing 
wine. His “reserve,' however, was of. little use : like great men 
tttt present, he was surrounded by news- writers ; and. his most 
secret proceedings, and even the most minute actions of his life, 
•were known to every man in the capital within a few hours 
lifter they fook place. * 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and some other 
instances of inhumanity, Roe- seems to . consider. JeMngir as 
neither. wanting in good feelings nor good sense ; although liis 
claim to the latter quality is somewhat impaired by some weak- 
nesses which SirtThomap himself relates. In one case he seized 
on a convey coming to the ambassador from Surat*, and con- 
sisting of presents intended for himself and his court, together 
with the property of some merchants who toQ.k advantage of the 
escort;^ he rummaged the packages himself with childish 
curiosity ; and had recourse to the meanest apologies to appease 
t and cajole Roe, who was much provoked at this disregard of 
common honesty 

Though Jtoe speaks highly 'in some respects of particular great 
men, he represents the class as unprincipled, jand lill^bpeii lo^ 
corruption. The treaty he had to negotiate hung on for 
upwards of two years, until he bribed A'saf Kh&n with a valuable 
bearl ; after which all went on well and smoothly. Both Roe 
and othe r contemporary travellers represent the mi litary spirit 


as.aiready much declined, andjspeak jcrfLffee, R^jpdfe and Pat&ns 
as the only, brave soldiers, to be found. 18 

Tha.jnanual arts were in a high stated Andf.were^ not confined 
to those peculiar t6 the country. One of Sir T. Roe’s presents 
was a coach, and within a very short period several others were 
constructed, very superior in materials} and fully equal in work- 
manship. Sir Thomas t also gave a picture to the "Mogul, and 
was soon after presented with several copies, among which he 
had great difficulty^ in distinguishing the original. 1 * There was 
|a great influx of Europeans, and considerable encouragement to 
jtheir religion. Jeh&ngir had figures of Christ and the Virgin 
mt the- hejtd^of his rosary ; and two of his nephews embraced 
Christianity/ with his lull approl^tion. 15 

Xhe language, of the court was^Porsian^Jml all. clftsses -apoke 
Hindost&ni; and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the 
emperor himself and the Kh&ni Kli&n&n well versed in that tongue. 

" Hoe. Terry* Hawkins. nightpieces, and If ndsC*pes : “but good, 

!l Among £he articles he recommends for they understand them as well as we/’ 
for presents, are historical paintings, 15 Roe. Hawkins. Terry. Coryst 
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No subject* seems to v Have excited more interest, both in the 
ambassador and the court, than ' the fate of Prince Prinye 
Khusrou. All his bad qualities were forgotten in his Khusrou - 
misfortunes he was supposed to be endowed with every virtue ; 
the greatest joy prevailed when a$iy sign appeared of his resto : 

% ration to favour, and corresponding indignation when he feli 
into the power of his enemies. Even the king was Supposed to 
be attached to him, though wrought on hy the influence of Sh&h 
Jehdn and the arts of A'saf Khdn arid Ntir Jeh^n. 16 unpopu- 
Khusrous exclusion was not the more popular for its siuih y je £ hAn. 
being in favour of Shah Jehdn ; who, according to Sir T. Roe, 
was “ flattered by some, envied by others, l#v^& by pone.” Roe 
himself represents him as a bigot and a tyrant ; but a^his conduct 
shows nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
he owed his unpopularity to his cold and haughty manners ; the 
ambassador himself remarking that he never saw so settled a 
countenance, or any man keep so constant a gravity— never 
smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction of* 
persons, but entire pride and contempt for all. Yet the prince 
could not at that time have been older than twenty-five. 

Shdh Jehdn might have expected to find a formidable rival in 
Parviz, his elder brother; but that prince, though prince Parviz. 
sometimes an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really for- 
midable opposition to the superior abilities of Shdh Jehdn, 
supported by the influence of the empress. 

A final bloW was given to any hopes that Parviz may sMh jeh&p 
have entertained, byjbhe elevation of his brother to the 
title of king, 17 on his undertaking a great expedition sent to settle 
against the Deckan. Ho was invested with ample the Deckan - 
powers on this occasion ; and Jehdngir himself moved nwvS’tT 101 
to Mandfi, to be at hand £o support him in case of need. 

Roe accompanied the Emperor on - his march and 2*5?^ 
his account the movement of the arurify forms a strik- zi Kad * 
ing contrast to the good order and discipline he had j^j^ 8 
hitherto admired. The court and camp, while halted, ofhi8I J arcil ' 
were as regular as ever, but the demand for carriage cattle 
created a general scramble and confusion. JJh# Persian 
ambassador and Roe were left for some days at Ajmir, frpm the 

• 

i« gjj. rp Roe once met Khusrou, while beard was grown down to his girdle. <* He • 
moving in loose custody, along with the knew nothing of what was passing, and 
army. He stopped under the shade of had not hea^l either of the English or • 
a tree during the h«aj, and sent for Sir their ambassador. g ? 

Thomas, who was near. His person was 11 From this time some writers call him 
comely, his countenance . cheerful, and his Shdh Kkurram, and others Shdh Jehdn. 
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want 1 of conveyance for their baggage; and the tents of the 
soldiers and followers were set fire to, to compel them to proceed, 
though ill provided. When actually in motion, the same want 
of arrangement was felt: sometimes there was a deficiency of 
water; and sometimes, in # long and difficult marches -through 
woods and mountains, the rold was scattered wijth coaches, carts, 
and camels, unable to proceed to the ^fage. 18 

The state of affairs in the Deckan was very favourable to ShAh 
complete JehAn. The ascendancy of a private person, like Malik 
sMhJeMn. Amber, led to jealousy among his confederates, and even 
his own officers. In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defe^,* whifch produced still further discouragement 
Maxcif^* <amon g the allies ; so that when Sh&lf Jehdn entered the 
a^302g, Deckan, he found little difficulCy in detaching the king 
awwai. of Bljdptir from the confederacy f and Amber, seeing 

himself entirely deserted, was likewise compelled to make sub- 
mission on the part of his nominal sovereign, Niz&m Sh£h, and to 
restore the fort of Ahmednagar and all the other territory which 
he had reconquered from the Moguls. 

After this glorious termination of the war, SMh JeMn 
a.d. i 6 i 7 , returned to Mandii, and joined his father, within a 

A. e H. te io2o f r; twelvemonth of the time when they had marched from 
Shawwiii. Ajmir. 

Jehdngir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzer&t ; 
Residence of he remained there for near a year, and added the vice- 

the emperor „ , , • . . « a, . 

and shah royalty of that provmce to the governments previously 

Jehan in v 11 , cw* t V* 

GuzerAt. held by Shah Jehan. a 

He quitted GpzerAt in September 1618; and the next two 
A.U. tow, years are marked by no events, except an insurrection 
Ramzan. ; n PanjAb ; the capture of the fort of KAngra or, 
Nagarcdt, under the mountains ; and a journey of the emperor to 
Cashmir. , <■ 0 

While in that valley, he received intelligence ^>f a renewal of 
Renewal <,f the wax in the Deckan. It seems to have been begun 
without provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably 
was tempted by some negligence on the other side ; for 
* :l08<, • « fykhad little difficulty in taking possession of the open 
counpy, and driving the Mogul commanders into BurbAnptir, 
from whence they sent most earnest entities for help 
qoeii them, from JehAngir. ShAh JehAn was again ordered to 

“^“In following the*Mogul's eourt,” an ill government and an intemperate 
jasjis Boe, “I ^countered all the incoD- climate.” 0 \ . 
venienceefhat men art 'subject to under 
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march with a powerful army, and great treasures were collected 
to supply him after he reached the frontier. From some rising 
distrust in bis mind, he Vefused to march, unless his brother, 
Prince Khusrou, were made over to his custody, and allowed to 
go with him to the Deckan. Being gratified in this respect, he 
entered on the. service with his usual ability. Before he reached 
M&lwa, a detachment of Malik Amber’s had crossed the Ner- - 
badda, and burned the suburbs of Mandfi; but they were 
driven back as the prince advanced, and he, in turn, crossed the 


Nerbadda, and began offensive operations. Malik Amber had 
recourse to his usual mode of war — cut off supplies and detach- 
ments, hung upfln the line of march, ‘and ^tempted, by long 
and rapid marches, to surprise the camp. He found Shdh Jehdn 
always on his guard, *was at last compelled to risk the fete of 
the campaign in a* general action, and was defeated with u» success 

., , , , ° In the field. 

considerable loss. 


But although Shdh Jehdn had a clear superiority in tlid field, 
he still found a serious obstruction in the exhausted state of the* 


country. It was therefore with great satisfaction that He a)mm 
he received overtures from Amber, offering a further ^Xiik 
cession, and agreeing to pay a sum of money. Ambo1 '' 

Not long After this success, Jehangir was seized with a violent 
attack of asthma, a complaiht from which he suffered o*ng««y» 
severely during the rest of his life. He was for some emperor, 
time in such imminent danger, as to lead to expectations of an 
immediate vacancy of the throne. 

Parviz hastened to court, but was sent back to his govern- 
ment with a reprimand; and though Shdh jlehdn had Meawreeoe 
not time to take such a step before he heard of his si»4h JohAn. 
father’s recovery, yet £he sudden death of Prince 
Khusrou, which happened at thi^ Juncture, was so *.«. » ’’ 
opportune, that it brought the strongest suspicions of s^uctau 
violence ag^nst the rival to whose custody ho had Khunou. 
been entrusted. We ought not, however, too readily to believe 
that a life not sullied by any other crime could be stained bj* one 
of so deep a dye. • 

This event, which seemed to complete the seejjrity of SMh 
Jehdn’s succession, was, in reality, the cause of a series ,», on(l «„ n 
of dangers«and disasters that nearly ended in his ruin. 

Up to this period, his own influence had been Jeluin - 
strengthened by the all-powerful suppoi^ of Niir Jeh£p; but* 
about the tipje»of his departure for the Deckan* that princess 
- had affianced her daughter by Shir Afgan to Princ# Shehriji&r, 
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the youngest son of JeMngir , 19 a connexion of itself sufficient 
to undermine her exclusive attachment to the party of her more 
distant relative. But her views were further changed by a 
consideration of the impossibility of her gaining an ascendancy, 
such as she now possessed, cyer an active and intelligent prince 
like Sh&h Jehan. During her father's lifetime she had been 
kept within bounds of moderation by diis prudent counsels : after 
his death, which happened about this time, she exercised her 
dominion over the emperor without the least control ; her 
brother, A'saf Khan (to whose daughter ShAh Jehan was married), 
being a mere instrument of her will. Unwilling to relinquish 
such unlimited ^power, she determined by .all meafas to oppose 
the succession of Shah Jeh&n; and, vjarned by the death of 
Khusrou, and the danger of Jehangfr, she s^w that she had not 
a moment to lose in cutting off the resources which might at any 
time enable the prince to overcome her opposition. 

An opportunity was not long wanting of pursuing this design. 
Candnhrfr Candahar having been taken by the Persians, it was 
Persians. 30 pointed out as an, enterprise worthy of the conqueror 
am. lo3i’. of the Deckan, to recover that ancient possession. 
oniemfto 11 ^hah Jehan at first gave in to the project, and advanced 
retake it. as far as Mandii, on his way to the north; but per- 
ceiving, before long, that the object was to remove him from the 
country where his influence was established, and engage him in a 
remote and difficult command, he put off his furjther march, on 
pretext of the season and the state of his troops, and began to 
stipulate for some securities to be given to him before he should 
venture to move mt of India. 

These demands were represented to JehAngir as arising from 
njsvehio a project of independency; and Shdh JehAn was 
leave India. directed, in reply, to send the greater part of his army 
to the capital, in ord^- that it migtit accompany Shehriyar, to 
Th. enter- whom the recovery of Candah&r was tot be committed. 

Orders were also sent direct to the principal officers, 
shihSyAr, to leave Sh&h Jehan’s camp and repair to that of 
mwtof 1 Sliebriydr. This drew a remonstrance from Sh&h 
ti'S/are Qac ' J who now desired to be allowed to wait on his 
trajwfe^ed. father, while the other as peremptorily ordered him 
to return to the Deckan. The j&girs which Sh&i Jeh&n held 
in Hiudostan were transferred to Shehriy&r during these dis- 
cussions; and SMlt Jehdn, who had not been consulted in the 


» «* KMC Khdn. 
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arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in the Deckan 
and Guzerdt. As things dtew towards a crisis, Nfiv MollAbat 
JeMn, distrusting both the military talents of her u^ul? 
brother and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes thoem,,r " ,s - 
on Mohdbat KMn, the most rising, general of the time, but 
hitherto the particular enemy of A'saf KMn. He waj accord- 
ingly summoned to court from his government of Cdbul, and was 
treated with every mark of favour and confidence. 

JeMngir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court a^. wsa 
at Ldhdr, to b<j at fymd in case his presence should be a.h. nm.‘ ’ 
required. * # • • • 

In the meantime messages passed between Shah JeMn and 
the emperor, but with so little effect in producing a 
reconciliation, that JeMngir put several persons to tween tho 
death on suspicion of a plot with his son ; and SMh shahj'S! 
JeMn, finding that his fate was scaled, marched from 
Maudti with his- army towards Agra. Jehdngi'r, on this. Advance of 
marched from LAhdr, and, passing tlfrough the capital, A.D°S!° r ‘ 
arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, lying .IjuSi’ 
at Beldchpfir, forty miles south of Delhi. SMh Jehan retired 
into the*neighbouring hills of Mew&t, and disposed his troops so 
as to shut the passes against a force which the emperor detached 
in quest of him. A partial and indecisive action took place, and 
is said to have been followed by negotiations. The result was, 
that SMh JeMn determined to retire, and set out on n oLroat of 
his march for Mandfi. * BL4h JehAn * 

It does not appear what induced him to adopt this step : it 
was attended with all the consequences usual with lts 
• attempts to recede in civii wars. Jehangir advanced quence * 


in person to Ajmir, and s%nt on a strong force, under Prince 
Parviz and Mohabat KMn, to follow *p the retiring rebels. 
Rustam KMn; whom Sh&h JeMn had left to defend the hills 
on the Chambal, deserted to the enemy; the province ^of 
Guzerdt expelled his governor, and he was himself compelled, 
by the advance of the imperial army,\to cross the JJerbadda 
and retire to Burhdnphr. Nor was he long permittee! to remain 
there in tranquillity; for Moh&bat KMn, having blinded him 
by some delifsive negotiations, crossed the Nerbadda, and was 
joined by the KMni KMMn, who till this time had been 
attached to SMh Jeh&n. The rains wer<? at tlieir 
height when SM& JeMn commenced his retreat into^cimgwia. » 
TdBngfina, and a great part of his ibrees had deserted him 
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before he directed his course to Masulipatam, with the intention 
Stakes his of making his way to Bengal. Ho accomplished this 
way to Ben* j oD g ar( ] uous march by the early part of the suc- 

ln.. 12 ceeding year, and met with no opposition in Bengal, 
'until ho reached Rajmahal, where the* governor of the province 
engaged him, and was defeated in a pitched battle. By this 
oRii - victory, Sh£h Jch&n obtained possession of Bengal, and 
ll^iana was enabled to seize on Behdr, and to send on a detach- 
ment under Bhim Sing, tho brother of the rana of 
Oudipur, to endeavour to secure the fort of Allah&bad. 

In the meantime Prince Par viz and Moh&bat , KMn, after 
iTeiHimmuMt chasing Shah JeMn from the Deckan, had cantoned 
aSd for the rainy season at Burh&npAr. On hearing of his 
kiliu arrival and rapid progress in Bengal, they put them- 
selves in motion in the direction of Allahabad. Sh&h Jehdn 


crossed tho Ganges to meet them ; but the people of the country, 
t who were not inclined to enter on opposition to the emperor, 
refused to bring in supplies to his camp, or to assist in keeping 
up his communications by nieans of the boats on the Ganges. 
The discouragement and privations which were the consequence 
of this state of things, led to the desertion of the new levies 
which Shah Jehan had raised in Bengal; and when, at l&st, he 
<iefeat«*i, came to an action with his opponents, he was easily 
S^eiookln. overpowered, his army n dispersed, and himself con- 
stat* oft.bo strained once more to seek for refuge in*the Deckan. 
Docfcan. Affairs in that quarter were favourable to his views. 
During his first flight to the Deckan the *king of Bijdpfir and 
Malik Amber had both remained steady to their engagement 
with JeMngir; and the king of Golconda had shown no dis- 
position to assist him during his retreat through T&ing&na. 
Since that time the Moguls ‘had taken part on the side of the 
king of Bijapur, in a dispute between him and Malik Amber ; 
and the latter chief ^retaliated by invading the Mogul dominions, 
and* carrying his ravages to the neighbourhood of BurhAnptir. 
sMhjehAn Hq was therefore prepared to receive Sh&h JehAn 
Wth^open arms/and wrote to press him to undertake 
Ur - the siege of BurMnptir. Shdh Jehdn complied, and 
commenced his operations. The place made an obstinate 
Preyed by defence; and, in the end, the return of *Parviz and 
t Moh&bat to the Nerbadda obliged him to raise the 

* si and* attend to his own safety^ His adherents 

deserted him in greater numbers than before; and, 
being dispirited by ill-health as well as, adverse fortune, he 
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wrote to beg his father’s forgiveness, and to express his readiness 
to submit to his commands, I Jehdngir directed him to give up the 
forts of R6htda in Belidr, anu Asirghar in the Deckan, oato»w» 
both of which were still in his possession, and to send " 
two of his sons, Ddrd Shukdh and «A,urangzib, to court, n”i« 25 , 
as hostages for* his good behaviour. * These demand^ *~ H - 1031 
were complied with ; but we are prevented judging of the treat- 
ment designed for Shdh Jehdn by an event which, for a time, 
threw the whole empire into confusion. 

After the first retreat of Shdh Jelida to the Deckan, Jehdngir 
returned fronj Ajn^r to Delhi ; and, believing att serious danger 
to his government* td be at an end, he went on his usual expe- 
dition to Cashmir, and repeated it in the following year. On 
the third year he was induced, by a new revolt of the Thooniparor 
Roslieniyas, to change his destination for Cdbul : and against the 
although he soon heard of the suppression of the in cii»d 
rebellion, and received the head of Ahmed, the son of Ahddd, 
who was the loader of it, he made no change in. his determina- 
tion. • 

But he was not destined to accomplish this journey in tran- 
quillity; for.no sooner was Shdh Jehdn reduced to p erBeou tion 
submission, than the domineering spirit of Nfir Jehdn 
proceeded to raise up new enemies. Mohdbat Khan emi>ress ' 
was the son of Ghdr Bdg, a native of Cdbul. 20 He had Hia hiator3 '- 
attained the rank of a commander of 500 under Akber, and was 
raised to the highest dignities and employments by Jehdngir. 
He had long enjoyed *a high place in the opinion of the people, 21 
and might now be considered as the most ‘eminent of all the 
emperor’s subjects. This circumstance alone might have been 
sufficient to excite the jealousy of Nur Jehdn. It is probable, 
however, that she also distrusted MoMljat for his old enmity to 
her brother, ^id his recent connexion with Parviz. * 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to 
court, to answer charges of oppression and embezzle- 
ment during the time of his occupation of Bengal. He com*, 
at first made excuses for not attending, and was supported by 
Parviz; but, finding that his appearance was insisted on, he set 
out on his journey, accompanied by a body of 5,000 jfWjpfits, 
whom he had contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his arrival, he* betrothed his daughter to a young 

* Memoirs of Jehftdgir, p. 30. beloved by all been, and the king’s only 

" SirT. Roe, in ajj. 1816, says of him, favourite, but cares mot 4or the prince 
that be is a noble and generous man, vrell< (Shdh Jehdn). 
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nobleman, named Berkhorddr, without first asking the emperor’s 
Brutal treat- lea vc, as was usual with persons of his high rank. 

Jehdrigir was enraged at this (apparent defiance: he sent 
Sw ewn * for Berkhorddr, and, in one of those fits of brutality 
which still broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and 
beaten with thorns in his own presence; and then ‘seized on the 
dowry he had received from Mohdbat, knd sequestrated all his 
other property. 

When Mohdbat himself approached the camp, he was informed 
that he would not be admitted to the emperor’s presence ; and, - 
perceiving that h\s ruin was predetermined, 1m resolved not to 
wait till he should be separated from bis troops„but to strike a 
blow, the very audacity of which should t go far to insure its 
success. * 

Jehdngir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes; and 
MohAbat 'was preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on his 
em^wror’s^ 0 way to Cdbul. He sent the army across the river in 
aSwm, the first instance, intending to follow at- his leisure, 
J!jT°io 35 , when the crowd and . confusion should be over. The 
jeniiida' 2. w } 10 lo of the troops had passed, and the emperor 
remained with his personal guards and attendants, wh§n Mohdbat, 
getting his men under arms a little before daybreak, sent a 
detachment of 2,000 men to seize the bridge, and moved him- 
self, with all speed, to the spot where the emperor was 
encamped. The place was quickl/ surroifnded by Jhis troops ; 
while he himself, at the head of & chosen body of 200 men, 
pushed straight for the emperor’s tent. The attendants were 
overthrown and dispersed before they were aware of the nature 
of the attack; and Jehdngir, who was not quite recovered from 
the effects of his last night’s debauch, «was awakened by the 
rush of armed men around p his bed: he started up, seized his 
sword, and, after staring fyildly round, he perceived what had 
befallen him, and exclaimed, “Ah! Mohdbat Kh^r! traitor! 
what is this ? ” Mohdbat Khdn replied by prostrating himself 
# on the ground, and lamenting that the persecution of his 
enemies had forced him to^have recourse to violence to obtain 
access to hitf B&ister. Jehdngir at first could scarcely restrain 
his indignation ; but observing, amidst all Mohdbat’s humility, 
that he was not disposed to be trifled with, he ^gradually 
accommodated himseli to his circumstances, and endeavoured 
to conciliate his captor* Mohabat now Suggested to him that, 
ms it was near his usual time of mounting, it wasMesirable that 
he should sHbw liimself in public to remove alarm, and check j 
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the misrepresentations of the ill-disposed. Jehdngir assented, 
and endeavoured to withdraw, on pretence of dressing, to his 
female apartments, where *he hoped to have an opportunity of 
consulting with Ndr Jehan : being prevented from executing 
this design, he • prepared § himself #Vhere he was, and at first 
mounted a hofse of his own in the midst of the Riyptits, who 
received him with respectful obeisances; but Moh&bat, reflect- 
ing that he would be in safer custody, as well as more con- 
spicuous, on an elephant whose driver could be depended on, 
urged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed hiin 
on one of t^ose gnimals with two ariruad Rajpfits by his side. 
At this moment^the chief elephant-driver, attempting to force 
his way through the *Ehij puts,, and to seat the emperor on an 
elephant of his own, was despatched on a sign from Moh&bat. 
One of JehAngir’s personal attendants who reached the elephant, 
not without a wound, was allowed to mount with his master ; 
and the same permission was given to the servant who was 
intrusted with the bottle and goblet, so essential to J ehanglrs 
existence. • 

These examples of the consequences of resistance had their full 
effect on the; emperor, and he proceeded very tractably to the 
tents of MohAbat KMn. 

Meanwhile Nfir JehAn, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When spiri^cou- 
she found all. access cut off to the emperor, she imme- JeiiAn. 
diately put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter 
of the most ordinary*description. As the guards were ordered 
to let every one pass, but permit no one to Return, she crossed 
the river without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst 
of the royal camp. She immediately sent for her brother 
and the principal chiefs,* and bitWrly # reproached them with 
their cowardice and neglect, in allowing their sovereign to bo 
made a prisoner before their eyes. She did not confine herself 
to invectives, but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
husband by ‘force ; and although JehAngir, probably in real 
apprehension of what might happen to^iimself in the ^confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entreat that no ftttack might 
be made, she treated the message as a trick of MohAbafs, and 
only suspenfied her proceedings until she could ascertain the 
real position of the enemy^s camp, and the part of it inhabited 
by the emperor. During the night, a nobleman named jPedAl 
KMn made an attempt to carry off JehAngir, by %winjming the. 
river at the head of a small body of horse : his approach was 
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discovered, and it was with difficulty he effected his escape, after 
losing several of his companions killed afod drowned in the river. 

Next morning the whole army mo^ed down to the attack. 
She attacks It was headed by Nlir Jehdn herself, who appeared on 
camp ba “ the howdah of a higji« elephant, with a bow and two 
quivers of arrows. The bridge had been burnt by°the Rdjphts, 
and the anny began to cross by a forS which they had dis- 
covered lower down the rivor. It was a narrow shoal between 
deep water, and full of dangerous pools, so that the passage was 
not effected without the utmost disorder: many were obliged 
to swim, and all ‘landed, with their powder yretted, weighed 
down with ‘their drenched clothes and armbur, and obliged 
to engage hand-to-hand before they could make good their 
f, footing on the beach. Nur Jehdn was among, the foremost, on 
her elephant, with her brother and some of the principal chiefs 
around* her : she witli difficulty effected a landing, but found it 
impossible to make any impression on the enemy. The Rdjptits 
had the advantage «of the ground: they poured down showers of 
balls, arrows, and rockets on thfl troops in the ford ; and, rushing 
down on those who were landing, drove them back into the water, 
sword in hand. 

A scene of universal tumult and confusion ensued: the' ford 
was choked with horses and elephants; some fell, and were 
trampled under foot ; others sank in the jjooIs, and were unable 
to regain the shoal ; and numbers plunged into the river, and 
ran the chance of making good their passage, or being swept 
away by the stream. The most furious assault “was directed on 
N4r Jehan : her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
Rajphts ; her guards were overpowered and cut down at its 
feet ; balls and arrows fell thick round lier howdah : and one of 
the latter wounded the infent daughter of Shehriy&r, who was 
&«?£££ seat ed in her lap. At length her .driver* was killed ; 
i««. and her elephant, having received a cut on the pro- 
boscis, dashed into the river, and soon sank* in deep water, and 
was carried .down by the stream; after several plunges, he 
swam out %nd, reached tile shore, when Nlir Jehdn was sur- 
rounded by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and 
found her howdah stained with blood, and herself busy in 
extracting the arrow, and binding up the wound of ‘the infan t. 
Ved&l KMn had made another attempt, during the confusion 
, of the battle, # to enter the enemy’s camp at an unsuspected 
' point, and had ^penetrated so fait that his. balls and arrows fell 
within the r tent where Jehdhglr was seated ; but the general 
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repulse forced him also to retire. He effected his retreat, 
wounded and with the lies of many of his men ; and imme- 
diately retired to the neighbouring fort of R<5ht&s, of which he 
was the governor. 

Ntir JeMn now saw that themVas no hop^pf rescuing her 
husband by force ; and she determined to join him ^n ShB join, the 
his captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for 
effecting his deliverance. maut 

MoMbat KMn, after his success at the Hydaspes, ad- 
vanced to Attok, where A'saf Khan had retired. His nwwnrity ot 
authority # was npw so well established thab it wasi»wor. 
recognised by most of the army; and A'saf Kh&r^ and such 
leaders as attempted to hold out, were obliged in the end to give 
themselves up a» prisoner^. But the security and even the 
extent of MoMbat’s power was far from being so great as it 
appeared. His haughty and violent behaviour to those who 
had . been opposed to him took deep root in their breasts; the # 
, ascendancy of the BAjpdts was offensive to the other troops ; 
and, as the provinces were still faithful to the emperor, and two 
of his sons at large, MoMbat was obliged to use great manage- 
ment in his. treatment of his prisoner, and to effect his objects 
by persuasion rather than by force or fear. Jehdngir, A MBcm of 
tutored by Ndr Jeh&n, took full advantage of the cir- the c “ 1>eror ' 
cumstances in which he was placed ; he affected to enter into 
MoMbat’s views witfi his* usual facility; expressed himself 
pleased to be delivered from the thraldom in which he had been 
kept by A'saf KMn* ; and even carried his duplicity so far as to 
warn MoMbat that he must not think Ntir* JeMn was as well 
disposed to him as he was himself, and to put him on his guard 
against little plots that Vere occasionally formed for thwarting 
his measures. MoMbat was completdyjjlinded by these artifices, 
and, thinking himself sure of the emperor, he gave less heed to 
the designs of others. 

During these proceedings the army advanced to C&bulj the 
neighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to t increase the 
king’s guard, and Ntir JeMn seized the opportiyiitg of getting 
persons in her interest to offer their services in Such a way as 
to avoid suspicion. JeMngir was allowed, at this time, to go 
out to shoot on an elephant, always surrounded by R&jptits, and 
With one in particular, who stuck to him like his shadow, and 
never for a moment let him, out of his sight. On one *, 

or these occasions an affray took place between IJie 
P^puts -with theemperor and some of the Ahdls, a troops 
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select body of single horsemen, whose duty it was to attend on 
his Majesty. The largest part of the elcorfc being composed of 
RAjpftts, the Ahdis were overpowered^ and several of them 
killed ; and on their complaining to MohAbat, he said he would 
* be happy to punish the offenc§ r df they bould bring it home to 
any individuals, 'ihe Ahdls, incensed at this evasfon, fell with 
their whole force on a body of Rajpfits, Silled many, and drove 
others into the hills, where they were made slaves by the HazA- 
rehs MohAbat himself was exposed to so much danger in this 
disturbance that he was forced to take refuge in the king’s tent. 
Next day the ringleaders were punished; but a r por%>n of the 
army was left', in open enmity with the RAjpdtS, whose numbers 
were also diminished ; and the Afghans of* the neighbourhood 
■<piota ami showed every disposition to ’take part with the em- 
orN?ir ation8 peror. Niir Jelian could therefore pursue her schemes 
jehdu. c w jth less obstruction and less fear of detection. She 
employed agents to enlist fit men in scattered points at a dis- 
tance, whence some, were to straggle into camp as if in quest 
of service, while the others weve to remain at their positions, 
and await her further orders. She next made JehAnglr suggest 
a muster of the troops of all the jAglrdArs ; and when she was 
summoned to produce her contingent, she affected to be indig- 
nant at being put on a level with an ordinary subject, and said 
she would take care that her muster should not turn out to her 
discredit. Accordingly, she dressed out her old troops so as to 
make the smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained 
new levies as if to complete her contingent, and at the same 
time directed her recluits in the country to repair by twos and 
IldHcne of threea to tho army. All this could not be done with- 

j«hAngir. OU fc some a i a rm to Moh&bat KMn; but he was no 

longer able to crush opposition by force, and he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by ieMngir to avoid personal risk, by 
forbearing to accompany him to the muster of Ntir Jeh&n’s 
contingent. Jelmngir advanced alone to the review; and he 
chad no sooner got to the centre of the line, than the troops 
dosed in on r him, cut off .the Rajptit horse by whom he was 
guarded, and being speedily joined by their confederates, ren- 
dered it Impossible to make any attempt to seize his person. 
MohAbat KMn perceived that his power was irretrievably lost ; 
and immediately withdrew to a distance with his troops, and 
jpntered on negotiation %o procure his pardon and assurance of 
safety. . • 

JeMngir was now restored to liberty, and Ntir Jehtin to 
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power. Site had relinquished none of her designs during the 
period of her adversity ; find as she was obliged to make Terra , 
terms with Moh&bat, to procure the release • of her §Xtb!t° 
brother, who was his prisoner, she determined to con- Khin - 
nect’the pardon of one. enemy yith the destruction of another; . 
and made it a condition of the emperor’s ^conciliation with 
Mohabat, that he should immediately have the use ne b »ut 
of his services against SMh Jeh&ti. That prince, sK'jeiun. 
after his own submission and the misfortune of his father, had m 
come from the Deckan to Ajnrir with only 1,000 men, in the 
hopes that his army might increase as he qdvanced ; but Mja 
Kishen Sihg, h?s .principal adherent, dying at that jplace, instead 
of an accession, he suffered the loss of half his numbers, and was 
obliged, as the only means of securing his personal safety, to fly 
across the desert to Sind. He was then in the lowest state of*" 
depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had n,ot been 
prevented by ill-health. From this time his fortunes began to 
brighten : he heard of the death of Parviz at Burhanpbr, arid 
learned also that Molidbat, instead of pursuing him, was now 
himself pursued by an army of the emperor, with whom he had 
again come to a rupture. 

IJncouraged by these circumstances, he set off, u® breaks 
through Guzerat, for the Deckan, where he was soon «y*or* 
joined by Mohdbat with such part of his force as still j"u4n. 
remained. 22 , • 

Jehdngir, soon after his deliverance, marched back from C£bul 
to L&hdr. Some time was spent in restoring every branch of 
the government to its old footing ; and# when all had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the emperor set off on his annual visit to 
Cashmir. , . 

Some time after his arrival in thqt valley, ShehriyAr was seized 
with so violent an illness that he wjus obliged to leave Cashmir 
for the wsfcmer climate of L&hor. Not long after his sw™» 
departure, Jeh&nglr was himself taken ill*with a severe return 
of his asthma, and it soon became evident that his life fras in m 
great danger. An attempt was ma^e to remove Aim to L£h<5r; 
his complaint was increased by the motion arid passage of the 
mountains; and before he had got over a third of his journey, 

B Gladwin’s Jehdmglr. Khaff Khtfn appear inexplicable ; and it ie not easy to 
makes an intermediate reconciliation be- believe tlfet if Mohdbat had t&en in 
tween Mohtfbat and Jehdngir, and another Jehdn’a hands, having no longer her bro*> 
visit of Mohtfbat to court, followed by a ther for a hostage* he would again have 
fresh revolt ; but these rapid changes been flowed to retire in safety. 
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he had a severe attack, and died soon after reaching his tent, in 
and death the sixtieth year of his age. t 

Several of the great men pf the time of Akber died 
in. wir shortly before JeM&gfr : Aziz died before the usurpation 
uaiar 28. ’ 0 f MoMbat, Malik r Amber during its continuance, and 
Mirzd KMn (tlKJtMni KMh^n) shortly after it yas suppressed. 

Among {he occurrences of Jeh&ngir’so reign may be mentioned 
an edict ag ains t the use of tobacco, which was then a novelty. 
It would be curious, as marking the epoch of the introduction of 
a practice now universal in Asia, if the name of tamMcti, by 
which it is known in most eastern countries, were not of itself 
sufficient tc show" its American origin . 28 “ ' < 


CHAPTER II. 


shAh jehXn, till 1657. 


The influence of Ntir Jehan expired- with her husband, and 
the fruit of all her long intrigues was lost in a moment* Her 
aw kiiAh favourite, Shehriydr, was absent, and A'saf KMn, who 
wit.iTyhdh was along determined to support Shah JehAn, im- 
j«h&n. mediately sent off a messenger to summon him from 
the Deckan. In the meantime, to sanction his own measures by 


a Where no other authority is quoted 
for facta in this reign, they are taken 
from Ktntfl Khitn, from Gladwin's Reign 
of Jchanyir, ur from the autobiographical 
Memoirs of the emperor. KMfl lyhdn’s 
history is compiler} from various^-ccounts, 
written and oral. Mr. Gladwinfcr, is evi- 
dently all drawn from written histories, 
but he only quotes the, Madsiri Jehdn* 
ylri> and the Memoirs of the emperor, 
of which last he possessed a much more 
complete copy. than that translated by 
Major iPrice. The Memoirs theanselves 
contain a great $&oal of information re- 
garding particular periods and the cha- 
racters of individuals; and though written 
in a rambling and inaccurate manner, are 
not without signs of talent. A large por- 
tion of them is composed of stories of 
magicab performances ; s#me, though 
greasy exaggerate, are obviously tricks 
of ventriloquism and legerdemain, but all 
regarded by the emperor as in some 


degree the result of supernatural power. 
Those fables would lead to a lower 
estimate of his intelligence, if we did not 
remen&er the demonology of his contem- 
porary in England. [Mr. Morley, in his 
Catal8jue } show's that there are two 
editions of this autobiography. The one, 
translated by Major IHce, gives an im- 
perfect and oo nf used account of only the 
first two years of the Sultan’s reign ; the 
other contains the autobiography of eigh- 
teen years, and is completed by an editor, 
Muhammad Hridl, Mr. Morley says : “The 
autobiography of Jehdngir is undoubtedly 
one of the most curious and interesting 
works in the whole range of the Muham- 
madan literature of Ind*?., presenting, as 
it does, a complete picture of the private . 
life of one of the most powerful and des- 
potic monarchs of the world, of his own 
views, moral and political, of the manners 
of his courts and of the chief events of 
his reign.”— E d,] 
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the appeardnoe of legal authority, he released Prince D&war, the 
son of Khusrou, from prison, and proclaimed him king. 1 * * Nth- 
JehAn, endeavouring to support the cause of Shejiriy&r, i mpilwu8 
■was placed under a temporary restraint by her brother ; the ““f” 8 *- 
and from 'that time, although sh^ survived for many years, her' 
name is never again mentioned ih*history* * 

A'saf Kh&n then cqptinued his march to Ldlidr* Shehriy&r, 
who was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, 
bought over the troops, and, forming a coalitiQn with . 

two sons of his uncle, the late Prince D&niy&l, marched to dw ‘ t "- 
out to oppose A'saf Kh&n. The battle ended in his defeat ; he 
fled into ( tl»e citadel, was given up by* his adherent^, and he was 
afterwards put to’ death, with the sons of Ddniy41,.bJ r orders from 
Sh&h JchAn. 8 


The new.emjJferor lost no time in obeying the summons of# 
A'saf Kb&n. He left the Deckan, accompanied by shah jehin 
Mohabat; and on his arrival at Agra caused his acces- 
sion to be proclaimed, and took formal possession of ciiim«ut , 
the throne. 4 * ’ • ..xTieat, 

The highest honours were conferred on A'saf KMn im, 
and MoMbat, and great promotions and distributions aiS!**! 


of money were made to the friends and adherents of tho emperor. 
Among his first acts were, to abolish tho ceremony of prostration, 
to restore the Mahometan lunar year in ordinary correspondence, 
and to make some otfyer slight changes favourable to the Mussul- 


man religicta. 

When firmly established in his government, Shah Jehan 
seems to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and priva- 
tions, by giving a loose to his passion for magnificent buildings 
and expensive entertainments. He erected palaces in his prin- 
cipal cities; and, on the first anniversary of his accession, he 
.had a suite of tents pflsparod in Cashmir, wh\ch, if we are to 
believe hiqf historian, 6 * it took two nfbnths to pitch. He intro- 
duced new forms of lavish expenditure <jn that occasion; for 
besides the usual ceremony of being weighed against precious 
substances, he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his * 


1 Khdft Khdn. 

* She died in A,p. 1646, a.H. 1056. She 
was treated *with respect, and allowed a 

stipend of 250,0002. a-year. She wore no 

colour but white after Jehdngir’s death, 

abstained from all entertainments, and 

appeared to devote her life to the me- 

mory of her busbafid : she was buried . in 

a tomb she had herself erected, close to 


that of Jehdngir at L$h<5r. {Kfoifi Khdn.) 

* Khilfi KMn. • ’ 

4 Dfiwar Shukdh (also called Bolrikl),^ 
who had been set up for king by A'saf 
KMn, found means to escape to Persia, 
where h% was afterwards s^n by t^p 
Holstein ambassadors in 1633. (01earius w 
Ambassadors’ Travefo, p. 100.) 

* KMf l KMn. • * 
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head, or poured over his person (according to this superstition 
that such offerings would avert misfortunes) ; and all the wealth 
so devoted was immediately scatters^ among the bystanders, or 
given away in presents. The whole expense of the festival, in- 
cluding gifts of money, jewels, rich chesses and arms, elephants 
and horses, aif^unted, by tJ&e account of the same historian, to 
£1,600,006 sterling. c 

He was disturbed in .these enjoyments by an irruption of the 
Looai di»- Uzbeks in C&bul: they ravaged the country and be- 
turbances. s i C ged. the capital, but retired on the approach of a light 
force, followed up by an army under Mohdbat Khan. To this 
invasion succeeded the revolt of Narsing Ded, ther murderer of 
Abiil Fazl 1 . He opposed a long resistance in Bunddlcand, before 
he was brought to submit.® 

Mohdbat had only reached Sirhind on his Way to Cdbul, when 
the intelligence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was received. He 
was immediately recalled to the capital, and directed to prepare 
for a march into the Deckan. 

Khan Jehan L'odi was an Afghdn of low birth, but with all the 
Hutaj of pride and unruliness of his nation in India. He had 
Liui. 1 held great military charges in the reign of Jehdngir, 
and commanded in the Deckan under Parviz at the time of that 
prince’s death. Being left with undivided authority, he thought 
it for his advantage, perhaps for that of the state, to make peace 
with the son of Malik Amber, now at the head of the Nizdm 
Shdhi government. He gave up what still remained* to the Moguls 
of Shdh Jehdn’s conquests, and entered into a dose intimacy 
with his late enemies. 

When Shdh Jehdn set out to assume the throne, he refused to 
join him, marched into Mdlwa, laid siege to Mandti, and seemed 
to be aiming at independence. He resumed to obedience when 
Shdh Jehdn’s .accession was secure ; and it was thought prudent, 
at first, to confirm him in his government, and afterwards to be 
content with removing him to that of Mdlwa, while the Deckan 
was given to Mohdbat Khan. 

Having co-operated in the reduction of Rdja Narsing Ded, he 
was invitcd f < + ,o court, add treated with great attention; but 
before c he had been long there, he received intimations from 
some of his friends that the emperor harboured designs against 
him, and was only waiting an opportunity to find him off his 
guaref. These suggestions, whether true or false, made an im- 
pression on his jealous nature. He refused to attend on the 

* ** • KMtt Khin 
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king, assembled his troops round the palace he inhabited, and 
stood prepared to defend himself against any attempt that 
might be made on him. Negotiations then took place, and 
were so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circumstance exited KhAn JehAn’s distrust,, 
and decided hup to run all risks rather than r$pAJn within the 
power of men on whose* faith he could not rely. Ode Hig flight 
night, soon after dark, he assembled •ell his troops, * rom Agra - 
placed his women in the centre on elephants, and marched 
openly out of Agra with his kettle-drums beating, at the head 
of 2,000 veteran AfghAns, and accompanied by twelve of his 
own sons. #He wfts, pursued within two “hours fy a strong body 
of the royal troops, who overtook him at the river Chambal. 
He had scarcely time to send his family across the river, when 
he was obliged to* cover their retreat by engaging the very 
superior force that was in pursuit of him. The severest part 
of the action was between the AfghAns and a body of EAjpdts, 
who dismounted and charged with pikes, according to their • 
national custom. RAja Mrti Sing RAhtdr and KhAn JehAn 
were engaged hand-to-hand, and separated with mutual wounds. 
After a long resistance, KhAn JeliAn plunged into the stream, 
and ejected his passage with the loss of a few men drowned, 
besides those he had lost in the action. The royal troops did 
not, at first, venture to follow him ; and when they had been 
joined by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew the 
pursuit, KhAn JehAn had got so much the start of them, that 
he was able to ma^e his way through Bunddlcand into the wild 
and woody country of GdndwAna, from whence he soon opened 
a communication with his old ally, the king of Ahmednagar. 

The affair now assume^ so serious an aspect that ms proceed- 
ShAh JehAn thought it necessary to. take the field in nKn! he 
person, and moved into the Deckan at^bhe head of ama?chSr ror 
great armameift. a.d. 1629 , 

He halted, himself, at BurMnpdr, and sent* on three a.k. sow, 
detachments, or rather armies, 7 into the hostile ter- * 
ritory. • 

The three Deckan monarchies had, at this tiiSf, •recovered 
their ancient limits, and (except the fort of Ahmed- Sta> the 
nagar, which, still Jheld. out in disregard of KMn 
Jeh&n’s cession) the Moguls were reduced to the eastern half 
of KMnddsh and an adjoining portion of Berdr. The greatest • 
of the Deckan kingdoms was that of Ahmednaga», which was 

' The native historian estimates them at 60, 000 men &th. * 

PP 
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contiguous to the Mogul territory. MortezA NizAm ShAh (the 
king set up by Malik Amber) was well inclined to act for him- 
self on the death of that minister ; but he would, perhaps, have 
remained a pageant, if the sons of Malik Amber had possessed 
• talents equal to their father’s.**, The fact was far otherwise ; and 
MortezA soon ctkplaced and' imprisoned Fath KhAn, the eldest 
of them, and afterwards conducted thfe administration himself. 
He did so with so little Ability, that his kingdom became a scene 
of faction, affording every advantage to his foreign enemies. 8 

IbrAhim A'dil ShAh of BijapAr, who died about the same time 
with Amber, and left his country in a much more prosperous 
condition ,'to his son, Mohammed A'dil Sh^fi ; and Abdullah 
Kutb Shah of Golcdnda, who was probably aggrandizing him- 
self at the expense of his Hindi! neighbours^ in TAlingAity, took 
no part in the quarrels of the Mahometan kings. 

By the time Shah JehAn reached BurhAnptir, KMn JehAn 
had moved from GondwAna into the country under Ahmedna- 
gar. The Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that 
territory, and were assisted by a simultaneous movement from 
KhinJehAn the side of GuzerAt. Khan JehAn, after some unavail- 
Atoaiuagar. ing attempts, by himself and his allies, to make head 
against this disproportioned force, retired to the southward, and 
eluded the Mogul detachments by moving from place to place. 
At length Azam KhAn, the most active of ShAh JehAn’s 
Farmed bv officers, by a succession of forfced marges, succeeded 
Azam Kh&t. j n sur pri s ing him, took his baggage, and forced him 
to seek shelter by retiring among the hills .-and woods, where 
the whole of the enemy’s force could not be brought to bear on 
him. He then kept retreating — sometimes checking his pursuers 
by defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping from 
them by long and unexpected marches. In this manner ‘he 
reached BijApdr. He Expected to persuade the king to take bis 
Faii» in ob- part ; but he found Mohammed A'dil Shlh entirely dis- 
inclined to enter on such a contest, and was obliged 
once more to return to the territories of the IGng of 
Ahmedna^ar. MortezA N izAm ShAh had himself been hard- 
in* »ny the P^ed during this interval, and two of the greatest of 
StadLgar the Hindd chiefs under him had gone over to the 
defeated, enemy. He had still sufficient confidence to tjy the 
effect of a decisive battle. He assembled his army at BdulatA- 
bAd, r and took postPin strong ground among the neighbouring 
passes ; thiS L advantage did not compensated for the superior 
* Grast iKift Kiutfi Ebia. 
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numbers of his enemies ; t he was defeated, and obliged to seek 
protection in his forts and in desultory warfare. MAn JeUu 
Meanwhile KMn Jeb&n, oWwhefined by the defeat of tea#” 1 tl,e 
his allies, the destruction of their # country, and the additional 
calamities of famine and pestilehae with whmh it was now' 
visited, determined to qjjit the scene, and to talre refuge (as was 
supposed) with the Afghans near P&h&yer, where all the north- 
eastern tribes were at that time up ,in arms. If such was his 
intention, he was unable to accomplish it: after passing the 
Nerbadda near the frontier of Guzerat, he crossed all MAlwa 
towards Bpnd&cand, where he hoped to be able to revive the 
spirit of insurrooti’on ; but the r&ja of that country turned 
against him, and cut off his rear-guard, under his long-tried and 
attached friend Dfcryd KMn; and, being overtaken by the , 
Moguls, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand yith the 
remains of his force, now reduced to 400 Afghans. His resist- 
ance, though long and desperate, was vain : his party was , 
destroyed or ‘dispersed, and he was obliged te fly with a few 
devoted adherents. He endeavoured to force his way into tho 
hill-fort of CAlinjer, was repulsed with the loss of his son, and 
was at last overtaken at a pool where he had stopped 
from exhaustion: and after defending himself with 
his usual gallantry, and receiving many wounds, was struck 
through with a pike by a Rdjput, and his head was A „ I(B0 
sent as a most acceptable present to the Mogul ' I04# - 
emperor. 9 

The war with Nizam SMh was not concluded by the removal 
of its original cause. At this time a destructfve famine Co ntmu<mco 
desolated the Deckan. It began from a failure- of the wuh Thmea- 
pgriodical rains in A.D. 1629, and was raised to a Mgsr - 
frightful pitch by a recurrence of the* same misfortune 
in 1680. Thousands of people emigrated, and many tho Ueckau - 
perished before they reached more favoured provinces; vast 
numbers died at home ; whole districts were depopulated, $nd 
some had not recovered at the end of forty years. 10 Jhe famine 
was accompanied by a total failure of Torage, andjjy # the death 
of all the cattle ; and the miseries of the people were completed 
by a pestilence such as is usually the consequence of the other 
calamities. In the midst of these horrors, Azam KhAn carried 
on his operations against MprtezA Niz&n ShAh; and that t 
prince, ascribing,all his disasters to the misconduct of his v 

Grant Duff KWfl KWa. “KWflKMn. 
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minister, removed him from his office, and conferred it on 
Fath KMn, son of Malik Amber, whoha he released from prison 
for the purpose. • * 

The prospect of the ruin of the Niz&m SMh, •which now 
The king of seemed at hand, alakned Mohammed A'dil ShAh, who, 
the king j o°f ns though^ pleased at first with the humiliation of his 
Ahmednagar. l ier e(Jitajy enemy, was not insensible of the danger 
certain to result to himself from the entire subversion of the 
neighbouring monarchy, be therefore brought a seasonable 
relief to the weaker party, by declaring war with the Moguls. 
But his assistance came too late to preserve MortezA Nizam 
Shah from? the consequences of his own imprudence. Fath 
KMn, more mindful of former injuries than recent favours, and 
ambitious of recovering the authority once possessed by his 
father, applied all the power which had been confided to him to 
the destruction of the donor; and, aided by the weakness and 
, unpopularity of Mortezd himself, was soon strong enough to put 
that prince and .his chief adherents to death, and to take the 
Murder of government into hi* own hands. At the same time, 
Ahmedfmgar he sent to offer submission and a large contribution to 
^r Fath'" 1 *' the Moguls, and placed an infant on the .throne, with 
^ibmiteto an open profession that he was to hold his dignity in 
suAh jehdn. subordination to SMh JeMn. 

His terms were immediately accepted, and SMh Jehdn 
war with turned his whole force against* BijdpiSr. r Fath KMn, 

wffiuee. however, evaded the fulfilment of his promises, was 
SfoTrath again attacked by the Moguls, a'nd "once more joined 
Kh “ u his cause* with that of A'dil SMh. He was after- 
wards reconciled to the Moguls; and various similar changes 
took place in the progress of the wan, from his perfidious and 
shifting policy. t ' ’ . * ** 

During one of those (-vicissitudes, the king of Bfj&pfir was 
siege of borne down by the superior force of his 'enemies, and 
awfir. wa8 cons trained to take refuge in his capital, where he 
was besieged by a great army under the command of A'saf KMn. 
In this desperate situation, he must have shared the* fate of his 
former rival,* if he had not found resources in his own abilities 
and address. While he used every exertion to defend his town, 
and to harass the assailants, he amused A'saf KMn, and de- 
layed his operations by a variety of well-contrived artifices: 
sometimes he entered on negotiations himself, and held out 
hopes of his (immediately yielding to SMh JeMn’s demands, 
without the risk of further hostilities; at other times, he 
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engaged A'saf KMn in intrigues with chieftains who pretended 
to make bargains for their defection; and sometimes led him 
into disasters by feigned qffers fi$m individuals to desert their 
posts when attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts 
of the ‘fortifications intrusted to Jheir charge. During all this, 
time, disease and famine were playing their ]^As in the camp 
of A'saf KMn; and he^at last found himself under* the neces- 
sity of raising the siege, and revenged himself by Failure o( 
cruelly ravaging the unexhausted parts of the th * 
kingdom. 11 * * 

It was about the time of this failure, tha^ Sh&h Jehan re- 
turned to*lus coital, leaving Mohabat KMn in tjie The emperor 
supreme government pf the Deckan. 12 The operations mEl* 
carried on under that general led, at length, to Fath March • * 
KMn’s being shut up in the fort of DoulataMd, where iww 
he defended himself, with occasional assistance from thS kjng of 
Bijaplir ; and the fate of the Niz&m Shahi monarchy seemed to 
rest on the result of the struggle. It was decided by a gene-* 
ral action, in which the combined force of the Deckanis was 
defeated in an attempt to raise the siege ; and Fath Khan soon 
after surrendered and entered into the Mogul service, a d. ms, 
while #the king whom he had set up was sent off aSaiSX* 
prisoner to Gw&li<5r. 18 

The king of Bij&piir, being now left alone, made overtures of 
negotiation, .which w<5re not favourably received ; he in- micce ss of 
then continued to defend himself, and all the efforts tionffthe 
of MoMbat KMn were ineffectual to subdue him. An Deckau - 
important point of the war was the siege pf Perinda, on his 
failure in which Mohabat Kh&n was obliged to fall back on 
BurMnptir, and desist from aggressive operations. 14 a.d. ics4. 

He had before been pi^t under the^ nominal command of the 
emperor’s second son, Shujd, who was # a boy ; and he was now 
recalled to court, and the Deckan was divided into two com- 
mands, under Kh&ni Douran and Kh&ni ZemSn. 

These officers were less successful than their predecessors. 
Mohammed A'dil Sh&h continued toehold out; and the Niz&m 
Sh&hi monarchy, which seemed to have come t<?%n end on the 
surrender of Fath Kh&n, was revived by a chief whose? family 
were afterwards to act an important part as the founders of the 

t • • 

11 Grant Duff. K Vf < KHn. M Grant Duff. Tb^re is a considerable « 

« Kh&fi K Mn, differenoe between hjp dates and those of 

» Graht Duff . Kh^fi Kbdn at this period. 
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Marat ta nation. This was ShAhji Bosla, who had 'risen to con- 
B«d» siderable rank in the time pf Malik Amber, and had 
attempt* to* distinguished himself as a partisan during the late wars, 
ku^p Ah- After the fall of DoufatAbAdf he drew off to the rugged 
n>« nagar. coun ^y j n t j ie west /if the Deckan ; and, some time after, 

was so strong*^ to set up' & new pretender to the throne of 
Ahmednaghr, and, in time, to get possession of all the districts 
of that kingdom from the sea to the capital. 18 

The Deckan, therefore, was as far as ever from being subdued ; 
and Shah Jehan perceived the necessity of returning in person 
to that country, to make another effort to reduce it. 

He marched from Agra towards the end of 1635, 18 and, on 
The emperor arriving in the Deckan, he adopted Kis former plan of 
tiw u«kiai. breaking his army into divisions ; and sent them, in the 
No”cmi£r; first instance, to recover the kingdofn of Ahmednagar. 
jiu,iida|’ When they had driven ShAhji from the open country, 
awv»i. and reduced many of his principal forts, ShAh JeliAn 
turned his whole force on BijapCir, took several strong places, 
and constrained Mohammed A'dil ShAh once more to shut him- 
Failure of self up in his capital. The talents which had delivered 
tempt on him during the former siege did not desert him on this 
iHiAinir. occasion. He laid waste the country for twenty miles 
round Bfj&p&r, destroying every particle of food or forage; 
filled up the wells, drained off the reservoirs, and rendered it 
imj)ossible for any army to support itself during an attack on 
the city. 

The Moguls were therefore reduced to, the plunder of his 
territories, and met with frequent losses from the spirit and 
activity of his detachments. Both parties, ere long, were 
Foace with wearied with this sort of warfare; and, A'dil ShAh 
*.0**1836, making the first pverture, peace was concluded, on 
a.h. 1046 . termr much Aiore favourable than he could have 
expected. He consented^ to an annual payment l>f 200,0001. a 
year to ShAh JehAx; hut he was to receive, in return, a share 
of tke NizAm ShAhi dominions, which much extended his tern- 
ary on the north and east. ( • 

ShAhjl h&cVout for some time longer : at length he a1«n gub- 
S l sSji" v gave up his pretended king, and entered into 

Bo»i». the service of the king of BijApfir, with the consent 
of ShAh JehAh. 

At «n early period ,$f this invasion, ShAh JehAn had overawed 
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the king of* Golcdnda, and had forced him to desist from 
reciting the name of the King of Persia in the public Tho 
prayers, and to agree to pjur a regular tribute. 17 . 

These transactions being concluded, Shdh Jehan re- ““* oumla - 1 
turned to his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmed- ™ M iv 7 
nagar was at length extinguished-tor ever. a.'h.‘ ioSh! 

While Shdh Jehdn’s attention was principally engaged with 
the Deckan, some events of less moment were taking Local La- 
place in other quarters. The ftntuguese fort of aSa successes 
Hugli, not far from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, tan. m 
by the governor of Bengal (1631). There were revolts of the 
Bunddlas, *i& the* first of which the son of Parsing Deo was 
killed. One portion of the troops on the eastern frontier com- 
pleted the settlement of Little Tibet (1634 and 1636) ; another 
was defeated, and almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer * 
Sirinagar (1634) ; and a third, which invaded the petty* stjite of 
Cfich Behar from Bengal, was compelled, by the unhealthiness 
of the climate, to relinquish the country after they were in* 
possession (1637). . 

The most important occurrence of these times was tho acqui- 
sition of Candahdr, the governor of which, Ali Merddn Recovery of 
Khdn # foumJ himself exposed to so much danger from 
the tyranny of Ins sovereign, the King of Persia, that^wn. 
ho gave up the place to Shdh Jeh&n, and himself took refuge at 
Delhi. He yas received with great honour, and was A D la37( 
afterwards, at . different times, made governor of Cash- *-“• 1M7- 
mil- and Cdbul, and employed on various wars and other duties. 
He excited universal admiration at the coqrt by the skill and 
judgment of his public works, of which the canal which bears 
his name at Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and 
elegance he displayed on all occasions $ of show and festivity. 

His military talents were first trie^ in an invasion of Balkh 
and Badakfclhdn. Those provinces had remained in InTUionof 
the hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mirzd UaUdL 
Soleimdn, and were now held by Nazar Mohammed, the yodnger 
brother of Imdm Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the 
Oxus, from the Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus. *> * 

The revolt of Nazar Mohammed's son, Abdul Azfz, eneouraged 
by hie powerful unde, tempted Sh&h Jehdn, who had ^ im, 
enjoyed several years of repose, to assert the dormant 1W * 
rights of hw family. ,; AM Merddn penetraflfed the range ofVHindfi^ 
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Cusb, and ravaged BadakhshAn ; but the advance of the winter, 
and the fear of being cut off from thfe southern countries, com- 
pelled him to' retreat without having gained any solid advan- 
tage. Next year the enterprise was attempted by .BAja Jagat 
•Sing , 18 whose nhief strength r t 1 ay in A body of 14,000 RAjpfits, 
raised in hjs ownScountry, .but paid .by the emperoi 1 . 

The spirit of the Rajptita never shone more brilliantly than 
sorvi»Bo^ in this unusuaf duty: they stormed mountain-passes, 
inthemmm- made forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts 
Hindi cu»h. by their own labour (the rAja himself taking an axe 
like the rest), and bore jup against the tempests of, that frozen 
region as $rmly as against the fierce and repeated ‘attacks of 
the Uzbeks. . 

But, with all these exertions, the enterprise now appeared so 
arduous that ShAh JehAn himself resolved to move to CAbul, and 
to send on his son, Prince MorAd, under the guidance of AU 
a i) 1045 MerdAn KhAn, with a large army, into Balkh . 18 This 
' siiih Jehkn ® x P®ditipn was completely successful: MorAd was 
n = to joined by some of Nazar Mohammed’s sons, and after- 
. „ , wards received the submission of that chief ; but just 
prince^Morid 8,8 had possession of the capital, new rup- 

and AUMe r- ture took place (with some suspicion of bad faith on 
the part of the Moguls). Nazar Mohammed, now di- 
vested of his defensible places, was obliged to fly to Persia ; and 
a.d. 1545 , his dominions were annexed, by ‘proclamation, to those 
S loss, of ShAh JehAn. But this conquest was not long left 
jamidai undisturbed : Abdul Aziz collected a force beyond the 
overran by Oxus, and sent numerous bands of plunderers to lay 
fromSyona "waste the newly-conquered territory. ShAh JehAn had; 
tiw oxus. tiy this time, returned to Delhi ; and MorAd, tired of 
the service, and impatienf. ‘of the control of. All MerdAn, had 
left his provides without leave, and was sent awa{/ from court 
Anmngdb in disgrace. The charge of restoring order was there- 
wnto«ain«t f ore imposed on Prince Aurangzib, while the king him- 
is!?, self again repaired to CAbul to support him. Auran- 
a.b. io 5 «r. g^h ^t first obtained a great victory over the Uzbeks : 
its effects, however, were by no means decisive; for Abdul kzSz 
crossed* the Oxus in person, and so harassed the Moguls, that 
bbMierai Aurangzib, after some partial successes, w* obliged to 
in Btu&. gggjj protection from the walls of Balkh itself. 

* AbdUt this time ifazar Mohammed, having failed to ob tain * 
« © 

Probably the rftj* of Cdta. 19 KMfl Khrfn says 5O,0Od cavalry end 10,000 foot. 
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aid in Persia, threw himself on the clemency of Shili Jchan ; 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects sna Jebitu^ 
were* advanced by such expenditure of blood and conquest 
treasure, C£gme to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the 
contest; and that he might do se f with the less, humiliation, lie 
transferred hisr rights to Nazar Mohammed, tfrefi a ^lppliant at 
his court. Aurangzib whs accordingly directed to make u^trous 
over the places that remained in his. possession ; and he Aurangzib. 
began his retreat from Balkh, under continual attacks from the 
Uzbeks of Abdul Aziz's party. When he reached the passes of 
Hindti Cus]i, the persecution was taken up f for the sake of 
plunder, by the mountaineers of the Hazireh tribes, tfnd, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, the winter set in with violence; and though 
the prince himself reached CiBul with a light detachment, yet 
the main body of his army was intercepted by the snow, and 
suffered so much in this helpless condition, from the unremitting 
assaults of the Hazirebs, that they were glad to escape About th0 
in separate bodies, with the loss of all their baggage and “S wwr, 
almost all their horses. 20 * AH - 105T - 

The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
was first disturbed by an attack on Candahir by the 
Persians. During the weak and tyrannical reign of Shih the Persian* 
Safi, and the minority of his son, Shih Abbots II., the Moguls 
had been allowed to enjoy the fruits of All Merdin’s desertion 
unmolested ; . but as *AbMs advanced towards manhood, his 
ministers induced him to assert the dignity of his monarchy, by 
restoring it to its -ancient limits. He assembled a large AD> 1648| 
army, and marched against Candahir. He showed 1058 ‘ 
much judgment in beginning the siege in winter, when the com- 
munication between India and Cibul was cut off by the snow, 
while his own operation went on ^unobstructed in the mild 
climate of (jandahir. The conseque«ice was, that although 
Aurangzfb and the vazlr Said Ullah Khin were ordered off in all 
haste from the Panjib, and although they made their way with 
great exertions through the mountains, they arrived too late to « 
save Candahir, which had been taken*after a siege^of^wo months 
and a half. The exhausted condition of the an£y after their 
winter march compelled Aurangzib and Said Ullah to hilt and 
refit at CiBul; while the King of Persia withdrew to Herit, 
leaving a strong garrison in Candahir 21 

* The Indian army came before that city*in Majr 1649. • They \ 

• * • 
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immediately opened their batteries, and the contest was actively 
Anrangzib conducted on both sides, with springing of mines, 
coving* assaults by the besiegers, ai^d sallies by the gamson. 

These operations were not interrupted by the approach 
Awwai. 0 f an arm y sent hy^ Shah AbMs to raise the siege. 
Aurangzlb was^ntented with sending a detachment to oppose 
the attack, f and remained, himself, in kis lines before the city. 
The force he had employed was sufficient* to repel the Persians, 
but it could not prevent their destroying the forage and cutting 
off the supplies of the besiegers ; and as the governor defended 
his town with as much skill as obstinacy, Aurangzlb was at 
length constrained to raise the siege, and coqcrtnencS bis retreat 
a d. 1040, to Cabul, above four months after h6 had opened his 
ITiSt’ batteries. 23 Shah Jeh&n, who had followed Aurangzlb 
Fails in the to Cabul, marched from that city before the prince’s 
caSilhir. c return, and was not overtaken by him until he had 
reached IAhdr. 

' The next year passed in inaction, to which the king’s usual 
visit to'Cashmlr fopns no exception. ^The time he 
spent in that delicious retirement was devoted to feasts 
and dances, to gardens, excursions by land and water, and other 
pleasures congenial to the climate and scenery. c 

In tjie year next succeeding, Aurangzlb and the vazlr, Said 
second at- Ullah, were again despatched to Candaliir, with a 
cSah?r numerous and well-equipped army, and ample provi- 
Aurangzib. sion of tools and workmen to conduct all the operations 

A.P. 1059, n . no 

a. h. looi. oi a siege/ 3 , # 

These great preparations were as unavailing as before; and 
Aurangzlb, after exhausting every resource supplied by the skill 
and courage of SaAd Ullah and the bravery of the R&jpiits, was 
it. faUoro. compelled to return to CAbul, and was sent to be viceroy 
of the Deckan. ' 4 ; c * 

SMh Jehdn was not discouraged by his repeated failures, and 
next year prepared for a still greater effort than had yet been 
put c forth. 

His eldest son, D&rd QJiuk6h, though treated as superior ip 
ore»t «pe- sfcatSbn to the rest, was kept at court, and looked with, 
envy on the opportunities of distinction enjoyed by his 
stiukdh. brothers, especially Aurangzlb, of whom he, seems to 
have entertained a sort of instinctive jealousy. 


a jqaBi Khb-t 

f It ia wwfhy <*f remark, that, wit* ao 
great a force assembled on purpose for 
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feelings, he entreated ShAh JehAn to allow him to try His skill 
and fortune at the siege of CandahAr, and was put at the head of 
an army much exceeding Jhat formerly employed. • It assembled 
at Lahdr in the winter of 1652, and commenced its A „ 1(i53 
march ’in tKe spring of the next yjar, SbAh JehAn him- K.U. lOod. 
self following, as usual, to CAbul. * # * * 

D&vi opened his trenches, as Aurangzib had done Wore him, 
pn a day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered si(J „ 0 of 
by the emperor before the army set-out on its march. ^ u ' d<ihav - 
He began the siege *on a scale proportioned to his armament. 
He mounted a battery of ten guns on a highland solid mound 
gf earth, raised Tor the purpose of enabling him to command 
the town ; and he pushed his operations with his characteristic 
impetuosity, increased, in this instance, by rivalry with his 
brother. He assembled his chiefs, and besought them to support ** 
his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the platjo jjill it 
was taken ; he urged on the mines, directed the approaches, and, 
the besieged having brought their guns to bear on his own tent, 
he maintained his position until tjieir fire could be silenced by 
that of his artillery. But, after the failure of several attempts to 
storm, and th.e disappointment of near prospects of success, his 
mind appears to have given way to the dread of defeat and 
humiliation: he entreated his officers not to reduce him to a level 
with the twice-beaten Aurangzib ; and he had recourse to magi- 
cians and other impostors, who promised to put him in possession 
of the place by supernatural means. Such expedients portended 
an unfavourable issue; and accordingly, after a last desperate 
assault, which commenced before daybrea^, and in. A>D 1653> 
which his troops had at one time gained the summit of 
the rampart, he was compelled to renounce all hope, and s * iawwil9 - 
to raise the siege, after having lost the flower of his army in the 
prosecution of it. He was harassed 01 } Jiis retreat Hboth Failure and 
• by the Persians and Afghans; and it was not with- Kshukoh. 
out additional losses that he made his way* to CAbul, NawSSi; 
whence he pursued his march to LAh<5r. Moharnuu. 

Thus terminated the last attempt *>f the Mdgulsf to recover 
Candab&r, of which they had held but a precar® fts # possession 
from the first conquest of it by BAber. • 

It was followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tranquillity. 
Baring that time ShAh JehAn, having completed a 
^revenue survey of his possessions in the Ddbkan, which • 

i& said to have occupied him for nearly twenty yeftrs^ 4 aiwuotis. 1 

fc U Marrttas, vol. ip. 126. 
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gave orders for the adoption of the system of assessment and col* 
lection introduced by T<5dar Mal. a# e 

The same period is marked by thp death of the vazir, Said 
Death of the Ullah KhAn, the most able and upright minister that 
-nuah Kh&n. ever appeared in In$a. He makes a conspicuous figure 
in all the transactions of ShAh JehAn, and is constantly referred 
to as a model in the correspondence of Aurangzib during the long 
reign of that monarch. Khaff KhAn says that his descendants, in 
his time, were still distinguished for their virtues and intelligence, 
near a century after the death of their ancestor ; and contrasts 
the respectability of their conduct with the effeminacy and 
frivolity olj the other nobles of that era. • * * 

The next year was destined to put an end to this state of 
B-wai.of repose, and to light up 'a conflagratiqn which was never 

Deccan, effectually suppressed, and was not extinguished until it 
nuigziv* ' had consumed the empire. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Eutb ShAh had paid his 
tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the favour of 
ShAh JehAn, who, but for a particular concurrence of circumstances, 
would probably never have wished to molest him. 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Mir 
intrigues of Jumla. He had formerly been a diamond merchant, 
a"3»if.dk. and had been known and respected throughout the 
Mir Jumla. 4 D ec k an for his wealth and abilities long before he 
attained his present high station. His “son, Mohammed Amin, 
a dissolute and violent young man, had drawn on himself the 
resentment of Abdullah Kutb ShAh, and hhd involved his father 
in a dispute with the court. Mir Jumla was absent, in command 
of an army in the eastern part of the kingdom of Golcdnda ; and, 
finding himself unable to obtain such* concessions as he desired 
from his own sovereign, determined, to throw himself on the 
protection of ‘the Mogul* He applied to Aurangzi£>, to whom, as 
well as to the emperor, he was already known. Such an oppor- 
tunity of interference afforded an irresistible temptation to a 
man of Aurangzib’s intriguing disposition, and he strongly recom* 
mended tjie^ gaae of Mir* Jumla to his father's favour. ShAh 
JehAn, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty mandate 
to Abdullah ShAh to redress the complaints of his minister ; but 
Abdullah was further irritated by this encroachment on his in- 
dependence, and committed Amin to prison, while he seques- 
trated the property of Mir Jumla. ShAh JehAn> now provoked 
in his tupn, ‘gent orders to his son to' carry his demands into 

<- * Xfatftt oka. * 
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effect by force of arms ; and Aurangzib, who had been waiting 
impatiently for this result, 'entered with alacrity on the duty, and 
executed it in a manner entirely suitable to his wily nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out a 
chosen ’force, under pretence of esc^Hing his son, Sultdn Tuberous ■ 
Mohammed, to* Bengal, for the purpose of cekbratiqg HeideiSU 
bis nuptials with the % daughter of his own brother, ^ ) Auranff ' 
Prince Shuj&, who was viceroy of that •province. The 
road from Aurang&Md to Bengal iftade a circuit by 
Masulipatam, so as td avoid the forests of Gondw&na, RWWaL 
and thus naturally brought the prince within, a short distance 
of Heider^b&d, the capital of Golcdnda AbdullahjSh&h was 
preparing an entertainment for his reception, when he suddenly 
advanced as an enqpiy, and took* the king so completely by sur- 
prise that he had only time to fly to the hill-fort of Golcdnda, 
six or eight miles from the city ; while Heider&Md fell into the 
hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned before 
the troops could be brought into order. Aurapgzib had, before 
this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of his province; and being joined by fresh troops from 
M&lwa, he had ample means of sending on reinforcements to 
Golcdnda. Mir Jumla also in time drew near, and was ready to 
turn his master’s arms against himself. Abdullah Sh&h; on his 
first flight to the hill-fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and 
given up the sequestrated property ; and he did all in his power 
to negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the same time 
he spared no effort to procure aid from Bij&pfir. No aid came, 
and the Moguls were inexorable ; and, after several attempts to 
raise the siege by force, he was at last under the necessity of 
accepting the severe terms imposed on him : to agree to 
give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Mohammed, of GoicdnJL 
with a dowry in territory and money ;» to pay a cVore of rupees 
(£1,000,000 sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute ; 
and premised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
two years. 

Sh£h Jeh&n would have been content with easier'jberms, and 
did, in fact, make a great remission in the pecuniary part of 
those agreed on; but the rest were executed, and the ju* mm, 
Mogul prirfbe returned to AurangdbAd. Mir Jumla a . h . 1000. 
remained in the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor of 
Aurangzib, and was afterwards one of the most useful instrufnents 
of bis ambitious designs. # t, % 

Aurangzib bad scarcely reaped the fruits of his success in 
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Golcdnda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaining 
unprovoked similar advantages over the neighbouring kingdom. 

The 'peace with Bijfiptir had remained unbroken since 
the last treaty. Mohammed A'dil ShAh had successfully culti- 
’vated the friendship of ShAh, ttehAn, blit had excited the personal 
enmity of c Aurangzib by a close connexion with' DArA Shukdh. 
On his death, which took place in November 1656, 2 ® he was 
succeeded by his son All* a youth of nineteen ; and ShAh JehAn 
was tempted, by the persuasion of his younger son, to deny that 
the minor was the real issue of the late king, and to assert his 
own right to decide on tjie succession to his tributary. Though 
the force df the kingdom of Bljaphr was stilf undiminislied, it 
was in no state of preparation for war ; and a large portion of 
its army was employed at a distance, in waus with the Hindft 
petty princes of Carnata. Aurangzib, therefore, met with little 
difficulty in his invasion of the territory ; and a fortunate accident 
having thrown the strong frontier fort of Bidar into his hands, 
he advanced without further obstruction to the capital 27 The 
Man-h’ 57 ’ suddenness of the attack had prevented the mode of 
a.h. 1067 . defence, by destroying the country, so successfully 
practised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was left 
to the new king, but to sue for peace on the most unfavourable 
terms. 28 Even those were peremptorily rejected by Aurangzib ; 
and he would probably, ere* long, have obtained possession both 
of the capital and the country, if he had hot been called off by a 
matter that touched him more nearly than the conquest of any 
foreign kingdom. 29 * • 


• CHA.PTER III. 

. «' f * 

FROM 1657 TO iTHE DEPOSAL OF SHAH JHHAN. 

The emperor had ‘been seized with, an illness of so serious a 
iUmawof us na ^ ure ’ it not only threatened an immediate trains 
euiperor. fei of the crown, to DArA Shukdh, but invested him at 
the momerfu With the administration of his father’s goveriynent. 
This state of affairs, involving all Aurangzib’s prospects of 

* Grant Duff. It corresponds to Ho- accept All Add Shah’s Vvorturee, from 

h&rraxn, 1067* 'whom he gained a- considerable supply of 

m Orant Duff. % ready money ; and he concluded a treaty, , 

* ["fie offered to pay down one crore by which he relinquished the advantages 

of rupees, and tot make any sacrifice de- he had gained, md rw a few days he was 
m*nded,” on his march towards the Nerbadda.” 

["AunmgssiVs first step was, now jbo Bd*] 
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aggrandizement, and even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
the seat of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention from the affairs of the Deckan. 

Sh&h Jefi&n had four sons, all of an age to render them im- 
patient of a subordinate station. rd Shukdh was in Charactew * 
his forty-second year, Shujd was forty, and Afirang^b 
thirty-eight. Even Mor&d, the youngest, had long 80118 * 
been employed in great commands . 1 D&ra Shukdh was a frank 
and high-spirited prince, dignified ifi his manners, generous in 
his expense, liberal in his opinions, open in his enmi-mrashuitob. 
ties ; but impetuous, impatient of opposition, and despising the 
ordinary fules o| -prudence as signs of weakness afod artifice. 
His overbearing temper made him many enemies, while his 
habitual indiscretion lessened the number as well as the confi- i 
dence of his adherents. Shuj& was not destitute of shuji 
abilities, but given up to wine and pleasure. Aurangzib Aurotg^b. 
was a. perfect contrast to D£r& Shukdh. Ho was a man of a mild 
temper and a cold heart ; cautious, artful, designing ; a perfect 
master of dissimulation ; acute and sagacious, though not ex- 
tended in his views, and ever on the watch to gain friends and 
to propitiate # enemies. To these less brilliant qualities he joined 
great eourage and skill in military exercises, a handsome though 
not athletic form, affable and gracious manners, and lively 
agreeable conversation. He was so«great a dissembler in other 
matters, that he has* been supposed a hypocrite in religion. 
But, although religion was a great instrument of his policy, 
he was, beyond doubt, a sincere and bigoted Mussulman. He 
had been brought up by men of known • sanctity, and had 
himself shown an early turn for devotion : he at one time pro- 
fessed an intention of renouncing the world, and taking the 
habit of a fakir; and throughout hi| f whole life he evinced a 
real attachment to his faith, in many#things indifferent to his 
interest, and in some most seriously opposed to it. His zeal was 
shown ' in prayers and reading the Korin, in pious discourses, 
in abstemiousness (which he affected to carry so far as to subsist ' 
on the earnings of his manual laboftr), in humijit^ of deport- 
ment, patience under provocation, and resignation in misfor- 
tunes; but, above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to 
promote bi^own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. 
But neither religion Uor morality stood for^a moment in his way ^ 
when they interfered with his ambition; and, though full of # 

1 fflxhna’# BiOory of JeMngir . . 
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scruples at other times, he would stick at no crime that was 
requisite for the gratification of that pSSsion., 

His political use of religion arose irom a correct view of the 
feelings of the time. Akber’s innovations had shocked most 
Mahometans, who, besides tfap usual • dislike of the vulgar to 
toleration, felt that a direct attack was made on their own faith. 
Jehdngir’s restoration of the old ritual Whs too cold to give full 
satisfaction; and though 1 Sh&h Jeh&n was a more zealous Mus- 
sulman, D&ril openly prof&sed the tenets of Akber, and had 
written a book to reconcile the Hindti 4nd Mahometan doc- 
trines. 2 No topig, therefore, could be selected more likely to 
make that prince unpopular than his infidelity' and 'iu no light 
could the really religious Aurangzib be so favourably opposed to 
him as in that of the champion *of Isl&m. Ig. this character he 
had also an advantage over ShujA, who was looked on with aver- 
sion by the orthodox Mahometans, from his attachment to the 
Persian sect of the Shias. 

Mor&d was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and vulgar 
MorM. in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous 
and selfwilled ; but his object never was more exalted than the 
indulgence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures.* „ 

Shdh Jehan had, by the same mother as his sons, 4 two daughters. 
Daughters of To the eldest, Padshah Bdgam, he was devotedly 
shihjehin. attached. She was endowed with beauty and talents, 
and was a great support to the interest of D&r& Shukdh. Rou- 
shan&r&,* the second daughter, had fewer ’personal attractions, 
and less influence; }>ut her talent for intrigue, and her knowledge 
of the secrets of the harem, enabled her to be of the greatest 
assistance to her favourite brother, Aurangzib. 

It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the intelli- . 


* [Some time before this Dltrd had 
brought some Pandits from Benares to 
Delhi, and employed them in making a 
Persian translation of fifty Upanishads; 
the work professes to have been finished in 
Bamasdn, a.h. 1067 (a.d. 1657). It was 
this book whicfc ^npuetil Duperron trans- 
lated into Latin in 1601, under the title of 
Oupnekhctf. See also the account of the 
Nddir un mkdt f or seven days' dialogue 
between the Prince wand Bdbd Ldl, in 
Wilson’s Hindd Sects. (Collected Works, 
vol. i p* 848 .)— Ed.] ■ 

Th# characters of the .princes are 
taken from Berniefcy modified by the facts 
in JKM& Kh&i, an<i by some passages in 
Aurangzib's letters. The following is 


given by that monarch as Shdh Jehdn’® 
opinion of his four sons. Ddrd (he said) 
had talents for command, and the dignity 
becoming the royal office, but was in- 
tolerant to all who had. any pretensions 
to eminence ; whence he was “ bad to 
the good, and good to the bad.’’ Bhujd 
was a mere drunkard, and Mordd, a, glut- 
ton and a sensualist. Aurangzib excelled 
both in action and counsel, was well fitted 
to undertake the burden 6f public afiairs, 
but full of subtle suspicions, and riever 
likely to find any one whom he could 
trust (Letter from Awrangzih pc hds sen, 
t» the “Dastibr id Amdl Agdhi. ”) * 

4 Gladwin’s History of Jehdngir, 

* [Or rather, Boshan-rdt— E d*] 
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genoe on which he now acted. Though Slidh JeUn had only 
attained his sixty -seventh year, the habits of in- numbm. 
dolence and pleasure in w § hich he had indulged seem 
to have latterly diminished his attention to business,* em^ e 
and allowed a greater share of ^ffluence to Dard Shukdh, on 
whom, as heir-apparent, he devolved* such of hi^ duties as he did 
not himself perform. Tffings were in this state whentfle emperor 
.was seized with a sudden disorder in hte kidneys, together with 
a suppression of urine, which entirety incapacitated him from 
business, and soon brought him to the brink of the grave . 5 
During this crisis D&xk stopped all correspondence, and A D 10f)7> 
detained al! travellers likely to spread tfie news of tlje 
king’s danger throughout the provinces. He could not, zi HaJ 7 - 
however, long elujle the vigilsfnce of liis brothers. Aurang- 
zib, in particular, was minutely informed of all his proceedings 
during the whole of the struggle which followed. * . 

The first to act on the emergency was Prince Shujd, the vice- 
roy of Bengal. • He assembled the troops of his province, Rchellion of 
and immediately marched into Beh£r, on his way to the ShTJj ** 
capital. 

Prince Morjid, viceroy of Guzer£t, soon followed his example : 
he seized on all the money in the district treasuries, an<i of ^ 
and laid siege to Surat, where there was a governor rAd * 
independent of his authority, and where he thought there was 
a considerable, sum in deposit. 

Aurangzib conducted himself with more caution. He did not 
assume the royal fritlS, as Shujd and Mor&d had done J Cautious 
and although he instantly moved to his .northern Auraigsib. 
frontier, and urged on the preparation of his army, he made 
no open declaration till orders came from Ddrii, in the emperor’s 
name, to direct Mir Juml% and the other military commanders 
to quit his standard. Mir Jumla, after # ne joined 'the Htacoumdon 
Moguls, had been summoned to the capital, and had Jumi*. r 
for a time been intrusted with the highest offices in the state. He 
had afterwards been sent back to the Deckan ; but his family 
was still at Agra, and the fear of the consequences to them made 
him hesitate to oppose an order of the emperor, ^ut his em- 
barrassment was removed by a stratagem suggested hf Au- 
rangzib. * * 

According to a concerted plan, he sent for Mir Jumla to his 
court; and when that commander, after some affected delays 

* Khifl KMn. 

. 9 9 
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and alarms, presented himself, he ordered him to be made 
prisoner in the fort of Doulat&b&d ; "While his principal officers, 
secretly influenced by their commander, continued to serve with 
He marches Aurangzib. Even when he had thrown off the mask, 
tojoin Mo- s fciu proceeded W^th his usual policy. He left D&ri 

and Sliuj^ to weaken each other for his profit, and applied all 
his art to gain Morad, whom he migKt hope to render an in- 
strument in his own li&nds. He wrote to him with the most 
vehement professions of attachment, congratulating him on his 
accession to the crown, and declaring his own intention of re- 
nouncing the world, and indulging his love of devotion in retire- 
ment at Mecca. He nevertheless offered hjs zeal&us services 
against the irreligious D&rd, and advised that, as their father 
was still alive, they should present themselves before him, when, 
if received with favour, they should secure him from undue in- 
fluence/ while they interceded for the pardon of their erring 
brother ; meanwhile they should unite their forces, and proceed 
to engage the infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was 'understood, had 
been sent against them . 6 * It seems incredible that Mor&d 
should have been deceived by so improbable a profession, but 
the coarseness of the artifice was disguised by the r masterly exe- 
cution ; and the assiduous flatteries of Aurangzib found af willing 
auditor in his brother, naturally unsuspicious, and dazzled by the 
prospect of assistance so necessary to the support of his feeble cause. 

Before this period D£r& had taken measures* to resist the 
Djjnriw threatened attacks of his rivals. He sent R&ja Jeswant 
oar*. Sing into M&lwa to watch Mor£d tod Aurangzib, and 
to act against them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as 
a.d. 1657. circumstances might suggest. At the same time he 
himself advanced to Agra, *and despatched an army, 
Awwal 4 . under the conjiyahd of his «wn son, SoleimAn ShukAh, 
sixth Jeh4n assisted by RAja Jei Sing, to oppose the approach of 
ShujA. By this time ShAh JehAn was sufficiently re- 
: went. covered to resume the general control of the govern* 
ment ; but his confidence in DArA was . only increased by the 
ahttjdam- ^jcj^jonduct of the other princes. He wrote to ShujA 
$£SS , <£* d ' commanding him in positive terms to return to his 
A * ra - 9 government. ShujA pretended to consider these orders 
as dictated hy DArA ShukAh, and probabfystill looked 
KigSSi on the enjperor’s recovery as doubtful. He continued 
toBAgnL » to^move on until ne met SoleimAn ShukAh in the 

* EMtKMa 
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neighbourhood of BenAres. A battle then took place, and 
ShujA, though his army was not dispersed, was defeated, and 
compelled to return into Bengal. • 

Meanwhilp Aurangzib quitted Burhanptir 7 and parched into 
Malwa. He there formed*a junction with MorAd ; nnd A.n. i«58, 
tiie combined armies marched to attack RAja Jes waq t Mwch; 
Sing, who was encamped near Ujein. The rAja drew 
.Up bis army on the bank of the river Sipra, which at Akh>ri>- 
that season was nearly dry, but still presented a for- April ^ 
midable obstruction from the rocky nature of its bed. R^ka 68, 
The battlg was bravely contested by t the RAjptits, who were 
ill-supported by tjie rest of the troops. It was chielfy Aurangza 
decided by the gallantry of MorAd. Jeswant Sing defeat the 
retired in disorder ,to his own country, and the rest of army under 
tbe army dispersed. 8 On rewarding his chiefs after Singatlljein 
this battle, Aurangzib sent them all to return their tlianks to 
MorAd. as if he alone were the fountain of all honour. On 
the first junction he had taken an oath to. adhere to that 
prince, and renewed all his promi&ss with eveiy appearance of 
warmth and sincerity ; and throughout the whole campaign, 
although his abilities gave him the real control of all operations, 
he continued his professions Of devotion and humility — always 
acknowledging MorAd as his superior, and treating him on all 
occasions with the utmost respect and attention. 9 After this 
victory the princes advanced by slow marches to the A t) 1(j58( 
Chambal, near GwAlidr. 10 Some dispositions made by ” ^ 

DArA Shukdh for the defence of that river were rendered 
ineffectual by the manoeuvres of Aurangzib,* and the 26> 
army crossed without opposition. 

Before Jeswant Sing’s Tlefeat, ShAh JehAn, unable to bear the 
heat of the season, had s#t out on hi^ # way to Delhi. sMbJetutu'* 
The news of that misfortune recalled him, much, against gj yowunL 
his. will, to Agra. He found that during his absence f* tion - 
DArA had thrown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement ; 
but, as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately 
countermanded by the prince himsMf. ShAh Jgq£n at this 
time, notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents 
to be prepared, and intended to take the field in person! His 
hope was, tfiat he should be able to bring about an adjustment 
by his presence and authority, afi&< to &voi£ a war which ^could 

•: 7 Kfatfi KMn* " t accuses Kdsim Kbdn; ^who* Commanded 

8 KhM Khrfn. Bernier* Bernier, who along with Jeswant Siyg, ofc disaffection, 
soon after joined the emperor’s army, * Kh£fi Khio. Benner. 10 Kh£fi Khdb. 
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not but bring many dangers and calamities on himself and all 
the parties engaged. He was dissuaded from this resolution by 
his brother-ifi-law, ShAyista KhAn. <If it had been pursued, it 
would have had no effect on the princes, whatever, it might on 
* the armies ; for all were n.ow too fat engaged to recede, or to 
trust their, future safety to anything so^ precarious as the life of 
Shah JehAn. DArA likewise looked with an ill eye on an accom- 
modation that must have removed him from almost unlimited 
power, and restored the administration to its ordinary train 
mm under the immediate control o/ the emperor. Urged 
on by this consideration, and confident ip his superior 
SrShew!* numbers, he refused even to wait* for SoleimAn, then 
the on his march from BenAres with the most efficient part 
shihJehj'm. 0 f y ie arm y. Contrary to the earnest injunctions of 
Shah JehAn, he marched out at the head of an army which 
seemed irresistible from its numbers and equipment, but was 
rendered weak, in reality, by the arrogance of the commander, 
the disaffection of the chiefs, and the absence of the flower of 
the fighting men. 11 

On the 6th of RamazAn, A.H. 1068, the two armies approached 
a.d.W 58, each other at Samaghar, one march from Agra: they 
jime. nmg ” f drew up face to face on the next day, but did fiot join 
battle until the succeeding morning. 

The action began by a charge of a body of DArA’s cavalry, 
i* totally under Rustam KliAn. It was unable to penetrate a 
defeated. row 0 f guns chained together in front of AurangziVs 
line. A second and more powerful charge, ‘ headed by DArA 
himself, was equally unsuccessful ; but his attack was renewed, 
and kept up without intermission on the centre, where Aurang- 
zib was stationed. In the meantime 4 MorAd was attacked by 
3,000 Uzbeks, who pou^<jl In flights o& arrows on him, with such 
rapidity that it was with difficulty he could baar up .against 
them. His elephant gave way before the storm, and would 
haye run off the field, if MorAd had not ordered its feet to be 
chained — tjius cutting off the power of retreat for himself. This 
sharp conte^ with the Uzbeks was succeeded by a much more 
formidable attack. A large body of RAjpfite rushed on the 
prince* with an impetuosity that nothing could resist. RAm 
Sing; their rAja, in a saffron robe, and with a chaplet of pearls 

11 ifWfi KMn says the army consisted numbers, thinks It may have been 100,000 
at Agra of ugwaftfo of 70,000 horse, with horse, 20,000 f<fot, sift! 80 pieces of 
ianumerablAlepftmts and guns. Bernier, artillery. Re reckons Aum n gaib V and 
though generally distrustful of native Mor&Ts army at $0,000 or 86,006 hoi«e. 
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on his head, ran up to Mor&Ts elephant, and hurled his pike 
at the prince, while he shbuted to the driver to make the ele- 
phant kneel down. Moraxl received the pike on his shield, and 
nearly at the same moment laid the raja dead with an arrow . 13 
His death only exasperated the R#jpftts, who fought with des- 
perate fury, and fell in heaps round the princoJs elephant. At 
this time Aurangzib was about to move to his brothers assist- 
ance, but he had soon full employment Where he was ; for Dara, 
having at length broken through thdMine of guns, charged his 
centre at full speed, and carried all before him, by the united 
force of velocity and numbers. t 

Aurangzift alone remained unshaken : he presented his ele- 
phant wherever there was the greatest danger, and called aloud 
to his troops that JJ God was wilh them, and that they had no 
other refuge or retreat .” 13 In the height of this contest Raja 
Rfip Sing leaped from his horse, and running up to Aurangtrfb's 
elephant, began to cut away the girths with his sword. Aurang- 
zib was struck .with his audacity, and even in .that moment of 
alarm called out to his men to spate him ; but before his voice 
could be heard the raja had fallen, almost cut to pieces. At 
this critical juncture Morad, having at length repelled the 
R&jpfttsg was able to turn his attention to the centre; and JDar&, 
who found his right thereby exposed, was obliged to abate the 
vigour of his front attack. His numbers, however, might in tho 
end have prevailed ; but as he was pressing forward on his 
elephant, conspicuous to all his troops, whom he was encou- 
raging by his voice? arid by waving his hand to them to advance, 
a rocket from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it sq 
ungovernable that Ddrd had no choice but to throw himself from 
its back, and to mount a Rorse with all expedition. His disap- 
pearance struck a sudden «alarm amoh^ Jhe distant troops ; and 
an attendant i>eing carried off by a siiot at his side, while 
fastening on his quiver after he mounted, those immediately 
round him were also thrown into confusion: the panic spread, 
and its effects were soon felt throughout the whole army. The 
death of an Asiatic leader is often the loss of th% J^btle : in a 
civil war it is the annihilation of the cause. Success seemed 
now useless, and every man's thoughts were turned to safety. 
Even the part of the line which was not engaged began to 
waver, while the princes pressed forward amidst the disorder of 

w Kh£fi KMn. . Bernier. Colonel Tod Shdh JoMn, and was ljjtewise killed in 
(vol. ii. p. 481) Ascribes this attack to this battle. # p 

Ity ja Chitar Sal of Bondi* who was a 18 Bernier has preserved nis words in 
distingoished commander in the reign of the original Hindustani. 
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the centre, and compelled the troops opposed to them, and even 
D&r& himself, to take to flight. 1 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib threw 
himself on his knees, and returned his thanks to Divine Provi- 
dence for the mercy it had* vouchsafed to him. His rifext care 
was to salute histbrother, and congratulate him or the acquisition 
of a kingdom. He found Mordds howftah bristled with arrows, 
and himself wounded ’ hi several places ; and, after expressing 
the greatest joy at his victory, he began to wipe the blood from 
his face, and to show the most affectiohate attention to his 
sufferings. 14 Wlyle this was passing on the field, the unfortu- 
nirA (iie«to Hffte D&r& pursued his flight towards life city; he 
Odin. arrived in the evening with 2,Q/)0 horse, many of them 
wounded — all he now had of tlfe great force # with which he had 
so lately marched out. 

Ha Was ashamed to present himself before his father, to the 
disregard of whose opinion he owed his ruin ; and after secur- 
ing some valuables at his own palace, he continued his flight 
towards Delhi, accompanied by his wife and two of his children. 
He had already reached the third regular stage from Agra, 
before he was overtaken by 5,000 horse, sent by SMh Jehan to 
his assistance. 15 • 


Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after the battle. He 
Aurangzib encamped before the walls, and took immediate pos- 
TtHimST' sesslon the city. Some more days elapsed before he 
J ™i m , interfered with the interior of the royal residence. He 
sbihjfh/n' employed the interval in hunfble messages to his 
of ^her, pleading the necessity of his case, and protest- 
V6r& - ing his inviolable respect and duty. It is probable, 


14 Mordd’a howdah was preserved as a 
curiosity to the time of Ferdkhsfr, when 
it was seen by KMfi KMn, wSo says it 
was struck as full of arrows as a porcu- 
pine is of quills. • 

^ In the account of the txittle I have 
taken some circumstances from Bernier, 
but have preferred the general narrative 
of KMfi K #who, besides his access 
to verbal and written evidence, refers to 
his owjt father, who was present in the 
action. Bernier lived nearer the time, 
and is an excellent writer ; but his ac- 
quaintance both with men and books 
muBt have been limited, and his xgteans 
of judging Indians imperfect; his rela- 
tion, tesides, is*mixed with some anec- 
dotes which^ookCike popular inventions, 
ih&rtfs descent from ms elephant (for 


instance) is ascribed to the insidious ad- 
vice of a traitor in the moment of vic- 
tory : while KMfi KMn says he was 
obliged to get down in such precipitation, 
that he left hiB slippers, and mounted 
his horse with bare feet and without 
arms. Bernier afterwards relates a plot 
of Shdh Jehdn to seize Aurangzib, and a 
counterplot of the latter, which ended 
in the seizure of Sh&h Jehdn ; but the 
story is improbable in itself and is. not 
alluded to by KMfi KMn. It is neces- 
sary throughout to lodk closely into the 
accounts which favour Aurangzib ; for 
though Bernier himself is captivated with 
the open character of Deira, his master 
was a personal «enemyt of that prinoe, 
against whop. KMfi KMn also has a 
strong prejudice ; and both wrote after 
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indeed, that he was sincerely desirous of conciliating his -father, 
and would have preferred carrying on the government in his 
name ; but he found it impossible to gain his confidence, or to 
shake his attachment to Diri ; and at length sent his own son, 
Mohanfmed SuMn, to take complete possession of the citadel,, 
and to prevent# all communications between thp empe- Ramazan, 
ror and every one beydhd its walls. SMh Jeh&n wSs feoonfine(J 
Still treated with the highest respect* but, although inhfcpaiaee. 
he lived for seven years longer, hi» reign ends at this period. 
It seems unaccountable that so able a prince should have thus 
been dethroned without any of his old servants attempting to 
stir in hiif Yavoifr: the truth is, that his habits of. indulgence 
had impaired his energy ; and as he had long ceased to head his 
armies, the troops turned their ^yes to the princes who led them 
in the field, and who had the immediate distribution of their* 
honours and rewards. To this must be added the* peculiar 
abilities of Aurangzib, who was more successful in defeating 
conspiracies and managing factions than in any other branch of* 
government, though he was good in all. 

Having now no further use for Mor&d, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, without even the Aurangzib 
ceremony of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the 
delusion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour 
and constant presents and attentions, till they had governiuent ' 
marched from Agra ill pursuit of D&r& ; when he one day in- 
vited Mor&d to supper, and so far waived his own scruples as to 
allow the free use o£ the goblet, of which. Mor&d so fully availed 
himself that he was soon in a state of helpless intoxication. On 
this he was stripped of his arms without resistance, was cast 
into chains, and sent off an an elephant to Selimghar, part of the 
citadel of Delhi ; while ^hree other elephants were cjespatched, 
under similar escorts, in different dictions, to mislead people 
as to his place of confinement. He was afterwards removed to 
Gw&li6r, the great state-prison of those days. Aurangzib then 
continued his march to Delhi, where, he caused himself tb be 
proclaimed emperor. 1 ® He did not* put his name’ on m8r 

the coin, and was not crowned until the first aAfi^hr- ^‘im, 
sary of his accession, a circumstance which has intro- & c<fedah * 
duced som^ confusion into the dates of his reign. 

The reign of Sh&h Jeh&n, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 

.¥ * B 1 

Aurangslb haS been, successful, and was greatest of emperors/ t 
cried up ae the MuBsulqifrp hero and the 18 Kh&ff Khan. 
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the moist prosperous over known in India. Though sometimes 
High proape- engaged in foreign wars, hife own dominions enjoyed 
under % alniost uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a 
jehtfu. larger share of good government than often falls to the 


lot of Asiatic nations. « t 

Notwithstanding Sh&h Jeh&n's love of ease and pleasure, and 
the time spent in his visits to Cashmir, afid the erection of those 
celebrated structures in* which he took so much delight, he 
never remitted his vigilance over his internal government ; and 
by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented 
any relaxation iq the system, and even introduced important 
improvements, — such as fiis survey of the Decktfn. * 

Kh&fi KMn, the best historian of tljose fames, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akber w&s pre-eminent as a conqueror 
•and a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his terri- 
tory ^nd 'finances, and the good administration of every depart- 
ment of the state, no prince ever reigned in India that could be 
•compared to Sh&lq Jeh&n. • 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his government, 
we must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils inherent 
in a despotism: we may assume some degree of fraudulent 
exaction in the officers of revenue, and of corruption in those of 
justice ; and we have the testimony of European travellers to 
acts of extortion by custom-house officers, and of arbitrary 
power by governors of provinces; but, after all deductions on 
these accounts, there will remain enough to convince us that the 
state of India under SMh Jeh&n was one* of great ease and 
prosperity . 17 ^ * 

The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private 
as well as public wealth. Mandesloe describes Agra as at least 
twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with fine 
streets, good Shops, ancf t * numerous baths and caravanserais. 
Nor was this prosperity confined to- royal residences : all tra- 
vellers speak with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even 


17 Tavernier, w^o had repeatedly visited 
' moat parts of India, says that Sh&h Jehdn 
“ reigned not so fatten as a king over his 
subjects, but rather as a father over his 
family a ntf children and goes on to 
commend the strictness of his civil govern- 
ment, and to speak in high terms of the 
security enjoyed under it. (Page 108 
tf the English translation - of 1678$ 
t Pietro Della Valle, wjbo wrote in the last 
years, of Jehhyjlr ^JL623), when thingB 
were* ip. a worse state than under his son. 


gives the following account : — ■** Hence, 
generally, all live much after a genteel 
way ; and they do it securely as well, 
because the king does not persecute bis 
subjects with false accusations, nor de- 
prive them of anything When he sees 
them live splendidly, and with the appear- 
ance of riches (as is often done ux other 
Mahometan countries), as because the 
Indians are incline^ to il fpse vanities,” 
&c. &c. (Page 22, English translation of 
1665.) 
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in remote provinces, and of the fertile and productive countries 
in which they stood . 18 ' 

Those who look on In^a in its present state may bp inclined 
to suspect the native writers of exaggerating its former pros- 
perity; but the deserted cities, joined palaces, and ehoked-up 
aqueducts which we still see, with the great reservoirs and em- 
bankments in the midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, 
wells, and caravanserais of the royal roads, concur with the 
evidence of contemporary travellers convincing us that those 
historians had good grounds for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was t far from being in 
a uniform # state :*vast tracts were still covered with^orests, and 
the mountainous ranges often harboured wild and predatory 
inhabitants. Evep in the best-cleared parts, there were some- 
times revolts of subject rAjas, as in Bunddlcand, during the* 
present reign ; but in that case the disturbance was cohfined to 
a district of less extent than the Tyrol, while populous pro- 
vinces, as la*ge as France (Sr England, were scarcely aware of* 
its existence. • 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have 
been worse tjian in an indifferently-governed country in modern 
Europe. On the one side, there are the absence of slavery and 
polygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less fear of 
scarcity and consequent disease; while on the other there is 
nothing to oppose but fighter taxation, and freedom from a med- 
dling and complicated system of law and regulation. A fairer 
object of comparifcoif would be the Boman Empire, under such 
a prince as Severus : we should there find, the same general 
tranquillity and good government, with similar examples of 
disturbance and oppression; the same enjoyment of physical 
happiness, with the san^ absence bf ^iat spirit which would 
tend to increase the present felicity,* «ad which* might afford 
some security for its* duration beyond the life of the reigning 
monarchi The institutions, traditions, and opinions whicl^ re- 
mained from better times must, even in this case, have given a 
superiority to the European empire. 11 , 

ShAh JehAn was the most magnificent prince tnat ever ap- 
peared in India. His retinue, his state establishments, Hamificence 
his largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much JehAn. 
increased beyond the excess they had gained to under his 
predecessors. His experiies in these departments^ can only be , 

* Mandealoe, for, Guaer&t ; Graaf and for Bengal, BehAr, andrf)ris*i ; and Taver- 
Brutoa (m Murray^ Asiatic Discovery), nier, for moat parts of fixe empire. 
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palliated* by the fact, that they neither occasioned any increase 
to his exactions, nor any embarrassment to his finances. The 
most striding ‘instance of his pomp and prodigality was his 
construction of the famous peacock tfirone. It took its name 
from a peacock with its tail Spread (represented in its rfatural 
colours in ^apphises, emeralds, rubies, and other appropriate 
jewels), which formed the chief omament # of a mass of diamonds 
and precious stones that* dazzled every beholder. Tavernier, a 
, jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, the 
common belief that it cost 160,500,000 livre!, nearly six millions 
and a half sterling. 

But his greatest splendour was shown in hi! buildings. He 
His buiidingH. founded a new city at Delhi, bujlt on a regular plan, 
and far surpassing the old one* in magnificence: three wide 
streets (one of great length, ornamented by a canal and rows of 
trees, andf composed of houses rising over a line of shops under 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the centre of which, and 
on the Jumna, stood the fortified ' palace, the spacious courts, 
marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often been the 
subject of enthusiastic description. The great mosque of the 
same city is a work of extraordinary elegance and grandeur. 

But of all the structures erected by Sh&h Jeh&n, there is none 
The T.-tj that bears any comparison with the TAj Mahal at Agra — 
Maliai ' a mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, 
which, for the richness of the material, 'the chasteness of the 
design, and the effect, at once brilliant and solemn, is not sur- 
passed by any other edifice, either in Europe* or*Asia. 19 


19 T&j Mahal is a corruption of Muratdz 
Mahal, the name of Shdh J ekdn’s queen, 
whose Bepulchre it forms. It stands on a 
marble terrace over the Jumna, is flanked 
at a moderate distance by two mosqfleB, 
and is surrounded *by extensive cafdene. 
The building itself, on the outsiae, is of 
white marble, with a high cupola and four 
f minarets. In the centre bf the inside is 
a lofty hall, of a circular form, under a 
"* * dome, in the middle of which is the tomb, 
enclosed within fen open screen of elabo- 
rate tracery forwent f marble and mosaics. 
The walla are of white marble, with 
borders of a running pattern of flowers in 
mosaics. The graceful flow, the harmonious 
colours, attd, above. &U, the sparing use of 
this rush ornament, with the mild lustre of 
the maibie bn which it is displayed, fbrm 
■the peculiar charm of the building, and 
f distinguish It fronflany other in the world., 

S&ope Or bloods toe, o/^ldett 


stone (not well understood), with chalce- 
dony and other agates, cornelians, jade, 
and varjpus stones of the same descrip- 
tion. “ A single flower in the screen,” 
says Mr^Voysey (Asiatic Uesewrchts^ oLv. 
p. 434), ‘ contains a hundred stones, each 
cut to the exact sha$ necessary, and 
highly polished ; ” and “ yet,” says Bishop 
Heber, “though everything is finished 
like an ornament for a drawing-room 
chimneypiece, the general effect pro- 
duced is rather solemn and impressive 
than gaudy. ” In the minute beauties of 
execution, however, these flowers, ate by 
no means equal to those on tables and 
other small works in ^Piefctsa Dura,” at 
Florence. It is the taste displayed in the 
outline and application bf this ornament, 
combined with the lightness and simpli- 
city of «the building,, .which jrifces it so 
prodigious an advantage: byer the gloomy 
panels of the chapel of the Median The* 
mosaics of' the T$ ,an£ said, with 
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All these vast undertakings were managed with so much eco- 
nomy that, after defraying the expenses of his great His economy, 
expeditions to CandahA^ his wars in Balkh, and oj^ier heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
ShAh JehAn left a treasure, whi«& some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four millions sterling, in coin, besides his vast 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in jewels. 20 

Notwithstanding the unaimable ch&racter given of him in his 
youth, the personal conduct of SlfAh JehAn seems to his personal £ 
have been blameless when on the throne. His treat- eh “* otor - 
ment of hja people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal 
sentiments towards those around him cannot be fetter shown 
than by the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he 
so generously reposed in his sons. 

ShAh JehAn had reigned thirty years; he was sixty -seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when* he. died. 


BOOK XI. 

AURANGZfB (OR iLAMCrfR 1 ). 


CHAPTER I. 


. FROM 1658 to 1662. 

• 

Though Auraugzib’s main object .was the pursuit of D & r &, he 
did not fail to attend to the motionfe # of Soleimfei, who goieim&ide- 
was marching to his fathers aid at the tinle of the 32*3 J ® 
fatal battle. He was a young man of twerfty-five, and Bu * r Kb * u ’ ^ 
was assisted in his command by R&ja Jei Sing, and Sccom-^ 

probability, to Jbe the workmanship of 32, 000,0002., and it Emitted by Bernier, 
Italians, it is singular that artiits of that when depreciating it, to be greater than 
nation should receive lessons of taste from that of Persia and Turkey jyit together 
the Indians. f (vol. i. p. 303). 

* Bernier says under 6,000,0002. (vol. I 1 Aurangslb, on his accession, took the 

p; 806). 4 KhAfiKhAn says 24,000,0002., title of Alamgir, by which he is desig- 

, ana he w ndt likely to exaggerate, for he nated in Indian history and in all regular 

ShAh JshAn’s revenue 23,000,0002. documents. Europeans, however, as well 

(dnljl,000,0f02. mSre than ^hot now col- as some of his own tountrymen, still calf 

bmi, hi the British portion of India) ; him Auxangzib (priperlj pronounced Ou* 

whife it is generally reckoned to have been rangzib). 
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panied by another general named Dilir KMn. Jei Sing, like 
the other R&jptit princes, had adhered to D&r&, as well on 
account o£ his • lawful claims as of Ijis liberal principles . in 
religion ; but though he had acted with decision agaipst ShujA, 
the case was different with Aurangzib? His inclinations pro- 
bably favoured that prince, with whom he had "served in Balkh, 
and his interest counselled him against opposition to the actual 
possessor of the throne. He determined to abandon Soleim&n; 
JDilir Khan took the same Resolution ; and their defection was 
aggravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexts they 
employed to excuse.it. Soleiman, thus deprived of the strength 
of his army,tforrned a design of avoiding Aurangzib by keeping 
close to the mountains, and thus making «his way to join his 
father at L&hdr. Aurangzib frustrated his project by sending 
a detachment to Hardw&r to intercept him; and this disap- 
pointment 'occasioned the desertion of most of his remaining 
troops. He next sought refuge in Siiinagar, but the raj& 
Refused him an asylum unless he would send away the 500 
horse that still adhered to him.* After a vain attempt to return 
to the fort of Allahabad, in which his small band was reduced 
to 200, he agreed to the r&ja of Sirinagar’s terms, entered his 
».*«■ fort with five or six attendants, and, though treated 
iaxmuhpri- with civility, soon found that he was, in reality, in a 

Boner by the .on ± 

tQh. sort of confinement. 

Aurangzib did not wait till the conclusion of these •operations: 
Aumngdb after settling his affairs at Delhi he continued his 
from Delhi march against D&rL That unfortunate prince, at the 
SfiSjk commencement of his flight, had halted for a few 
i'l/ioas da y* s -D e lhi, where he obtained some treasure, and 
zi dfUuinh 7. collected some thousand troofis: he then marched 
rapidly to Ldh6r, and, finding a large <sum of money in the 
royal treasury, fcegan to raise an army.- Before he^ had made 
much progress he heard of the advance of Aurangzib, and soon 
After pf the near approach of a light detachment sent on in 
•pursuit of him. Sh&h Jeh&n had written to Moh&bat KMn 
(son of the g&fa general), who was viceroy of C&bul; and it is 
probable that Ddrd had been expecting encouragement from 
him. Blsides the troops of the province, C&bul would have 
afforded a ready refuge, in case of need, among tile Afghan 
tribes, and an easy exifc to the territories of the Uzbeks or the 
Persians; but tjjese views, if entertained, were disconcerted by 
the prompt measures of Aurangzib; and Ddrd, unable to resist 
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the force that threatened him, left L&hdr with 3,000 or 4,000 
home, and took the road of Multdn on his way to Dtotm™ 

, from Mhor. 

Smd. $ * « 

On this Aurangzib, who had already crossed the Satlaj, altered 
his course for Multdn. Before h$*reached that city, he AurangziiJ 
heard that Diri had proceeded on his flight, and at Jhe SdhT 8to 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his m 

brother Shujd from Bengal. He therefore gave up his : 

march to the westward, and returned without delay to - 

Delhi. wai 4 Aw ' 

Meanwhile, Shuj& had advanced to Benares, with Maroho> 
25,000 hlbrse ahd a numerous train of artillery; tfnd 
Aurangzib, after some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest 
his progress. Tl^py met at Cajwa, halfway between Al- wpa 
labaMd and Etdya. Shujd was advantageously posted ; 
and though both drew up their armies, neither was 17 » 
anxio us to begin the attack. On the third or fourth day, , 
Aurangzib, was forming his line before dayhreak, ac- Treacherous*' 

,, ° , . , , . . , , attack on lii» 

cording to his usual practice, wken he was surprised baggage by 
by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in his a™™ 1 
rear. This was occasioned by EAja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked his bag- 


gage. 

The rdja had submitted when Dard’s case became hopeless : 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction he 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shujd, 
promising to fall Upon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince’s army was also to attack in ty-ont. Had the co- 
operation been complete, it must have been entirely successful ; 
for, although Shujd was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his ‘rival’s army. The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, conjoined with the darkness 
and the ignorance erf the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
amnng the troops who were forming ; some left the field, qjbhers 
Hew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the enemy. * 
In the midst of this perturbation, ‘Aurangzib ejis^ounted and 
seated himself on a portable throne, from which he issued his 
directions with a serene and cheerful countenance, sent % party 
to repel th% attack, and took measures for checking the disorder 
which .had already spread so far, In tj?e meantime, Jeswant^ 
found that he was. not supported; and, expecting to h£ve*the, 
whole am^ turned upon him, was glad to recall Jusrfroops from 
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plunder, and to retire to a place out of reach, where he could 
await in safety the event of the approaching contest. 

By this time* the sun had risen, and £>huj& was seen advancing 
to the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon followed 
by a close action : Aurangzfb% right Was forced back, and his 
centre, where he was himself, was hard pressed. He was often 
in imminent danger ; and his elephant was charged by another 
of greater strength, and Would have been borne to the ground 
• if the opposite driver had •not been shot by one of the king’s 
Defeat of guards. But he still continued 9 to press upon the 
bhujk enemy’s centre, until they at length gave way and fled 
from the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon and many* elephants 
to the victor. . 

Aurangzib sent his son, Prince "Mohammed §ult&n, in pursuit 
of ShujA from the field of battle ; and some days after despatched 
a regular army to support the prince, under the command of 
Jumla, who, having been released from his mock imprison- 
"ment, had joined, the army a day or two before* the engage- 


ad 1059 , ment, and acted as second in command on that oc~ 
a h io69, casion. Having made these dispositions, he returned 
Aw»d i. to Agra. 


That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, had 
jewant just been exposed to considerable alarm and danger, 
threaten. Jeswant Sing, as soon as he perceived the victory to 
toTtoSutp- incline to his enemies, commenced his retreat towards 
w4r his own country, and unexpectedly presented himself at 
Agin , before the result of the battle was accurately known. He 
had it in his power to have made an effort for delivering and 
restoring SMh Jeh&n, and it is probable the popular feeling was 
already strongly inclined in that direction ; for Shayista KMn, 


who was governor, bad given himself up to despair, and was on 
the point of swallowing poison. 2 He was relieved by the depart- 
ure of Jeswant, who, considering how much he might lose by 
v pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and was soon 
'* safe among {he hills and sands of J6dp<ir. 

AurangziVvotu reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10,000 man 
a o lew, in pursuit of him ; and about the same time he received 
Ih. ij», *' a report from Prince -Mohammed Sult&n that the fort of 
A&ab&b&d had been given up by Shvyd’s gdVemor, and 
that ShujA himself ha&retired to Bengal. 

These successes were more than counterbalanced by the in- 
* » " ‘ 


* Bernier. 
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telligence he received of the proceedings of D£r& Shukbh. 
By the last accounts, tJiat prince had deposited his D*nsshuwh 
baggage at Bakkar on £he Indus; and, being forced (Cat, 111 
by the desertion of his men and the death of his kuowi^sd 
carriage-cattle to relinquish his deSign on Sind, he had province. " 
no means of escaping the detachment in pursuit of jiim, but by 
endeavouring to cross the desert to Cach. It now appeared 
that he had made little stay in that district, that he had entered 
GuzerAt, and had been joined by* the governor, Sh&h NawAz - 
KMn® (one of whose daughters was married to Mor&d, and 
another to, Aurangzib himself), and by his powerful assistance 
had occupied tqe* whole province, including Surat And Barbell. 
He had opened a negotiation with the kings of. the Deckan, but 
had turned his .immediate attention to a march to He sets out 
Hindostan, and a junction with Jeswant Sing. Amidst wJjtsto gT * 
the surprise occasioned by this rapid change of cir- J( j want 
cumstances, Aurangzib did not fail to perceive the ovm b y w ° n 
increased importance of the R&jptit prinqe, whose Aura,1 « z(b - *' 
territories extended from Guzerdt to Ajmir; and as he never 
allowed his passions to interfere with his interests, he forgot the 
perfidy and, outrage with which he had just been treated, and 
set ail his usual arts to work to win over his rebellious depen- 
dent. He wrote a complimentary letter with his own hand, con- 
ceding the rank and titles, his previous refusal of which was 
the ground* of Jeswant’s discontent; and at the same time he 
called in the aid of Jei Sing, to convince his brother rija of the 
confidence that Vnight be placed in the king’s good-will, and of 
the ruin that awaited all who joined the hppeless cause of his 
rival. These arguments and concessions had their weight with 
Jeswant; and although DAr& had marched from Ah- a.d.i«s 9 , 
medAMd, and was arrived within fifty, miles of Jbdpfir, 
he sent to ttpprise him 'that he felfl himself unable to Awwaii. 
contend alone, with the power of Aurangzib, and could not 
undertake to join him unless some other *of the great QAjpfit^ 

princes could be prevailed on to embark in the same *•» 

cause. After .repeated attempts to bring back Jp^igant Dtet - 
to his former views and promises, D&r& was' obliged to renounce 
all hopes of his assistance, and to move with his own forces into 
the adjoining province of Ajmir. He had assembled an army 
of 20,000 men in little more than a mopth after his arrival in 
Guzeribt,^id hfd left that province with a considerable increase 
of numbers, and with thl addition of thirty or fgrty^guns. With 

■ , * * [The brother of Shrfyiata KhAn.- Kd.] 
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this force he took up and fortified a commanding position on the 
hills near Ajmlr. „ 

Aurangrfb, who marched from’ Agrg as soon as he heard of 
D*r4i*at- th e proceedings in Guzer&t, was now at Jeiptir, and 
dS^ated^by soon arr i ve d in froflt of D&f&’s position. After can- 
Am-angzib. nQna dingi for three days with loss to his <©wn army, he 
ordered a general assault. It was obstinately resisted for many 
hours, till the death of ShUh Naw&z (who fell just as a party of 
, Aurangzib’s troops had mounted the rampart) so disheartened 
D£ra, that he fled with precipitation, and Ins troops dispersed in 
* all directions. Even the body of horse that adhered r to his per- 

son gradually straggled and fell off, and some even plundered the 
treasure which he was endeavouring to save.from the wreck of his 
Resources. • 

He reached the neighbourhood of Ahmed&Md, after eight days * 
Diwwtarate .and nights of almost incessant marching, rendered 
nearly intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorching 
season. To this were latterly added the merciless attacks of 
the C61is in the hills, who hung upon his devoted band, and 
stripped or massacred every man who fell into the rear. It was 
in the midst of these calamities that Ddrd was met 0 by the cele- 
iie i» met by brated traveller Bernier, who was on his way to Delhi, 
Bornier - unconscious of what had just been passing. As D&r&’s 
wife was wounded, and he had no physician, he obliged Bernier 
to turn back with him, and they remained together for three 
days. On the fourth they were within a march of Ahmed&b&d 
where they counted on a secure refuge and 6ti gome repose after 
all their sufferings^ They slept that night in a caravanserai, 
which afforded them protection from the attacks of the C61is, 
but was so confined that Bernier was only separated by a canvas 
screen from the princess^ of D&r&’s family. About daybreak, 
when they were preparing for what they thought^ the last of 
Aimiedfibfid their distressing marches, news was brought to DAr& 

^ that the gates of AhmeddMd were shift against him 

c and that if hg had any regard for his own safety, he would in-s 
stantly reme^v from the neighbourhood. These tidings were 
first made known to Bernier by the cries and lamentations of 
the women, and soon after D&r& came forth, half-dead with corn 
steraation. The bystanders received him with a blank silence, 
$nd Bgrnier , could nq£ refrain from tears when -he saw him 
caddressing himself to each o| them, down ' tp the mewmst 
soldier, con&ioi£s that he wa& deserted by all the worlds ind , 
distracted with the thoughts of what would become of himself 
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and his family. Bernier saw him depart with the most* melan- 
choly forebodings. He ^as accompanied by four or Heflie8t0 . 
five horsemen lind two elephants; with these he made # Wftrd ® sinJ * 
hisi way to Cach, and was ‘there joined by about fifty horse and 
two hundred matchlockmen, who # 4iad accompanied one of his. 
faithful adherents* from Guzer&t. The chief gf Cach, who had 
been hearty in his cause* when he first entered Guzerlt, now re- 
ceived him coldly. He pursued his march towards Candah&r, 
and reached the small territory of Jan, or Juin, on the eastern 
frontier of Sind. Thfe chief of the place, who seems to have' 

. been an Afghan, was under great obligations a to D&r& } and re- 
ceived him? with °oyery demonstration of attachment^ while his 
only thought waS how to betray him to his enemies. D&r&’s 
wife (the daughter ^of his uncle Parviz) died at this place of her 
fatigues and sufferings; and the prince, with a disregard, of ' 
circumstances that looks like infatuation, sent a portion ojf his 
small escort, with two of his most confidential servants, to at- 
tend her remains to Lahdr, When the period of mourning per- J 
mitted, he set out on prosecution^ of his journey to the Indus. 
The chief of jfin accompanied him for one march, and then re- 
turned on some pretext, leaving his* brother and a body of 
troops, ,as if to attend the prince to the frontier. No IIei8be - 
sooner was he gone than his brother fell suddenly on £ y Sief of 
D&r&, made him and^ his son Sepehr Shukdh prisoners, 
and sent to all the king’s officers to announce his cap- Auraj ^- 
ture. 

The news reached oAurangzib while he was celebrating the 
first anniversary of his accessioa He concealed the it began 
intelligence until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when June 6; ‘ 
he ordered public rejoicings, and directed the feast of r^J£> 4 . 
the accession to be prolonged. It had scarcely expired u.i> 
when his pri^pners arrived at the capital. D&r&,* by tef* tt0 
special orders, was brought in loaded with chains, on jlVae?’ 
a sorry elephant^, without housings, and was thus con- zlcS , 
ducted up the most populous streets of the city. The ^ ’ .. 

sight awakened a general feeling of .compassion and the w 10 ' 
indignation ; and Bernier thought an insurrection' do J probable, 
that he went into the street armed, and prepared for any exi- 
gency that might arise ; but the sympathy of the people was 
only ftjotpwn in tears and groans. DM was exposed through all 
the ^principal places, and then led off to a ]3Mson in Old Delhi. •’ 
Th«s inhabitaits 'Irere less patient, bn the next da^, yirhen the * 
chief of Jdh was recognised oh his way to court. A mob imme.* 
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diately 'assembled, who first assailed him with reproaches and 
curses ; and, growing wanner as their 1 ' numbers increased, began 
to throw mud,.th'en tiles and stones ; and at last |;ot' to such a 
pitch of Airy, that several lives were lost, and the chief himself 
would have been torn to pieces^ if he had not been resfcued«by the 
Police. c * „ 

Next day the leader of the riot was put to death. A few days 
after this tumult, a mock consultation was held with some of 
the king’s counsellors and some learned lawyers, at which D&r& 
Vtras pronounced worthy of death, as an apostate from the Ma- 
He is put to hometan religion. Aui^ngzib, with seeming reluc- 
death - tance, gave his Orders conformably to this dpjnion, and 
a personal enemy was selected to cftrry the sentence into effect. 
D&riL was, with his son, preparing some “lentils (the* only food 

* they would touch, for fear of poison), when Ke saw the execu- 
tioners, and at once guessed his fate : he snatched up a small 
knife, which he had just been using, and defended himself man- 
fully, until oppressed by numbers. His body was exhibited to 

the populace on ah elephant ; Jus head was cut off and carried to 
Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a platter, and to be 
wiped and washed in his presence. When he had satisfied him- 
self that it was the real head of Dard, he began to weep, and, 
with many expressions of sorrow, directed it to be interred in the 
tomb of Humdylin. Sepehr Shukdh was sent away, in confine- 
ment, to Gwdlidr. 4 

During these transactions, Prince Sult&n and* Mir Jumla 
operations were carrying on theSr operations against ShujA That 
by Prince prill on retiring towards Bengal, had taken up a 
Mir Jumla. position at M6ngir, and had thrown up a strong m- 
trenchment between the hills and the ^Ganges ; but Mir Jumla 
turned his left flank by a jnarch through the hills, and com- 
pelled him to fall back pn R&jmahal* where, during his long 
government of Bengal, *fie had established a sort of capital. 
The rainy season c now set in, which in that country puts an 
end *to every sort of movement by land, and Mir ’Jumla cantoned 

4 Almost all vhe account of DtfrdVi pro- such fresh materials have their disadvan- , 
ceedings ■ % <*rom Khrifl Khdn, I tages as well as their advantages. Before 
have seldom used Bernier’s delightful nar- the subjects have been discussed and exa- 
rativej except when he was an eyewit* mined, each man knows but a fragment of 
ness ; for, although he does not diner in the whole, and to it he adapts the' reports 
the mam from the native historian, he he hears from others : ike beaten party 
introduces many particulars not probable have always some act of treachery, , or 
in themselves, and not alludpd to by the some extraordinary accident* with Which 

* other. 6 it is true that he must have re* . to excuse their defeat $ and hfi men take 
ceived his accounts from persons engaged a pleasure in disooyering, secret histories 
in the transaction^ and that almost im- and latent motives, whfcu.are soon forgot* 
mediately after they had occurred ; but ten unless <xmdnn«d ^ 
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at some distance from B^jmahal. An important event to both 
parties had taken place before this pause. .- Prince Sult&n had 
long been discontented wjth playing the pairt; of -a pageant un- 
der the authority of Mir Jumla ; and hisknpatience became so 
ungovernable, that, althdhgh he «&as the eldest son and recog- 
nised heir of sAuxhngzib, he entered into a correspondence with 
ShujA, and finally deserted to his camp. ShujA re- ^ nc0 ®“^ 
ceived him with honour, and gave hinf his daughter in *»J^i? Ter 
marriage; but, either from disappUinted expectations 
or natural levity of temper, Sult&n became as much dis- 
satisfied ii\ his new situation as he had been before ; aiie- 
and after faking pn active part in the hostilities whifch *!^?«so, 
recommenced after the rainy season, he again deserted A.H .1070 
his party, and returned to Mir tTumla’s camp. s£3«f 8 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him? He 
showed himself little affected by his son’s behaviour ; he ordered 
him to be committed to prison, and kept him, in con- >* ™- * 

finement for many years. » EaSlr bjr 

From this time Shuja’s affairs Vent progressively to decay. 
After a serifs of unsuccessful struggles, he was com- 
pelled*to retreat to Dacca; and, Mir Jumla continuing 
to press him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled 
with a few attendants, and took refuge with the r&ja of 
Arac&n. His subsequent story is uncertain. It would K “ ra “ !An - 
appear that the rdja took some unfair steps to prevent 
his leaving Aradn,*and that ShujA entered into a plot his,ate - 
with the Mussulmans of the country, to overturn the r&ja’s 4 
government : this m.uch is certain, that Shujd and all his family 
were cut off, and, though' there were many rumours regarding 
them, were never heard q£ more. • # 

His ignorance of Shuj&’s fate left 4\»rangzib id some uneasi- 
ness for a time, but. that and all his other grounds of anxiety 
were removed before the end of the next year. He had w at- 
tempted by means of threats, and afterwards by force, to com- * 
pel the r&ja of Sirinagar to give up Sbleimdn Shujp5l£ The r&ja 
(whether from avarice, or policy, or sense of honour) soieuoin 
withstood all his demands, until he l?ad recourse to Jei 
Sing, hie zetOous agent in all negotiations with Hindtis. 

By that, chiefs persuasion, the rfija was, a| length, in- *<fo, 
dhced th; make, over Soleimdn to the imperial officers, a™!ui. 
and by.therlfhewas conveyed ; to-Belhi.* , * * 

' ‘ Khtffi Khdn, 
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He whs paraded through the city on an elephant, and then 
brought before the emperor. The chains were taken off his 
legs, but £is bands were still secured in gilded fetters. His 
appearance affected many of the courtiers to tears. Even 
Aurangzib put on an appearance of compassion ; and wlfen he 
entreated that, rather than have his strength and reason under- 
mined by drugs® (as was thought to be often the fete of captive 
princes), he might be put to death at once, the emperor ad- 
dressed him in the mildest 'accents, and assured him of safety 
1 ahd good treatment. 7 It was not believed ttfiit he kept his word, 
for SoleimAn, his brother Sepehr Shukdh, and the young son of 
MorAd, all djed in GwAlidr within a short space white the em- 
peror’s own son, SultAn, who was confined ip the same fort, Jived 
several years, and was partially restored to freedom. 

• The atrocious murder of Morad, which took place a few 
Montd myr- montlis after Soleim&n’s imprisonment, justifies the 
prison!” * worst suspicions. That unfortunate prince had en- 
deavoured to escape, by means of a rope let down from the 
battlements ; but the wailing ef a Hindfi concubine, of whom he 
was taking leave, drew the attfention of the guard, and led to the 
discovery of his design. Aurangzib felt that his own security was 
incomplete while his brother lived ; and, as he had not eves* the 
shadow of an offence to allege against him, he instigated the son 
of a man, who had been arbitrarily put to death by the prince 
while viceroy of GuzerAt, to complain of him as a murderer; 
when, after the ceremony of a trial, and a legal sentence, the 
unhappy MorAd was executed in his prison.® * ° 
il' Some time before this period, Aurangzib sent a force against the 
a.d. i66i, r Aja of Bitanir, who had deserted him in the Deckan, 
an< l still held out against him. He was reduced to 
Babin* sunt submission by this expedition. t 
When the quiet of I^xgal had been restored by the suc- 
ltawHuon cesses of Mir Jumla, it seems to .have been an object 
0 tp Aaa^m. with Aurtfhgzib to find employment for that power- 
**fol iSinister. To that end he engaged him in the conquest 
of AsaAm, a* rich country lying along the river Brahmaputra, 
and shut in Sn both sides by woody mountains. Mir Jumla' 
marched from Dacca up thl river, conquered the petty princi- 
pality of Cfich BehAr, overran the plain of AssAm? and took 

o « [FowthejHWSo, or slow poSon of pop. ’ Bernier, who was .present at the in- 
c pies, see Mill'* Ih<%, vol. it p. 401, note, terview. e r m \ 

'-Ed.] c ( * Bernier. • KMfi Kwh.. Bernier. 
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possession of Gh^rgong l the capital He announced his suc- 
cess with* great exultation to the emperor, and A Dt 1652> 
boasted of his intention pf pursuing his conquests, and 
opening the way to China. Soon after this the rainy SMbAu 
season set in; the whole plain *vas flooded; the cavalry could 
not march, nor e^en fqrage ; the natives assembled on all sides, 
cut off supplies and stragglers, and distressed the camp ; and as 
the rains subsided, a pestilential disorder broke out among 
the troops; so that when the # season opened, Mir JumJa,* 
although he had received reinforcements, was obliged to re- 
nounce hi^ magnificent projects, and pven required the exertion 
of his kflown talents to obtain such contributions •* and cessions 
from the r&ja as might save his honour from the appearance of 
a defeat. Wh$n he had accomplished this object ^ , 

he withdrew his army; but died before ho reached im. 
Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings ^<5.* 8 
which, though at a very advanced age, he had en- 
countered equally with the humblest soldier. 10 The March si; 
emperor immediately raised his Son, Mohammed Amin, alniSn 2 . 
to the high rank and honours which had been, possessed by the 
deceased. t 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve Au- 
rangzib from every ground for jealousy or appre- Dangerous 

. . , , 0 ,1 .1 . illneiftot 

liension ; but he had recently received a severe warning Annuigrfb. 
of the precarious terms on which he still held his life and 
empire. Soon after the fifth anniversary of his accession he 
was seized with a* violent illness, which at first threatened im- 
mediate death, and afterwards left him ii* a state of extrem# 
bodily weakness, and almost entirely deprived of the use of 
speech. This unexpected calamity shook his newly-established 
government to its foundations. Reports were current 
that R&jatfeswant was in full maith to release Shdh tum. 
Jeh&n, and that MoMbat KhfLnwas coming from C&bul with 
the same intention. The partisans of the deposed monarch 
began to intrigue at the capital; while two parties, were formed 
a mon g the emperor’s own adherents — one anxiniyo»to secure the 
succession. to his second son, Moa^zim, and the other, to raise 
his' third son, Akber, 11 to the throne. These dangers Firmness ' 
were averted by the constancy and force of mind of 
Aurangzib " himself. On the fifth day *of his illness, ^ nrang<ib i 
though sgarce^y rescued from the jaws of d^-th, he caused 

*»‘ Khfft Kh&L Bernier. » [Or rather Azam.— E d.] 
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himself to be raised up, and received the homage of his prin- 
cipal courtiers ; and on a subsequent Say, when hijs having a 
fainting -fi.fr had led to a general report that he was dead, he 
summoned two or three of the greatest nobles to his bedside > 
and although not yet recovered from «the paralysis 'which had 
affected his tonguq. he wrote an order, in thei» presence, to his 
sister RousfianArA, to send his great seal, which had been in- 
trusted to her, and placedoit near himself, that no use might be 
mafo of it without his special orders. The respect and admi- 
‘ r ration inspired by his conduct on these occasions had as much 
effect in suppressing disturbances as the prospect they afforded 
of his recovery. 12 ‘ • * * 

As soon as he was able to travel, he set off for Cashmir, where 
his recovery, he hoped to regain his ‘strength sooner than at any 
{>«. a 02, place in the plains. 18 

While Aurangzib was seeking repose in the north, a scene 
Disturbances was opening in the Deckan, with which his thoughts 
'Secktn. were soon to be fully employed. . , 

The Maratta race, it will be«remembered, inhabits the country 
Deecri^tion lying between the range of mountains which stretches 
ratta'country. along *the south of the Nerbadda, parallel to the 
Vindhya chain, and a line drawn from Goa, on the seqcoast, 
through Bidar to Ch&nda, on the Warda. That river is its 
boundary on the east, as the sea is on the west. 

The great feature of the country is the" range of jSiAdri, more 
commonly called the Gh&ts, which runs along the western 
part of it, thirty or forty miles from the sec ; And, though only 
.from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made very. remarkable by its 
own peculiarities,' and by the difference between the tracts 
which it divides. On the west it rises abruptly, nearly from the 
level of the sea, and on that side presents an almost inacces- 
sible barrier ; but on the^east, it supports a table-l$nd 1,500 or 
2,000 feet high, extending eastward, with,. a gradual slope, far 
c beyond the Maratta limits, to the Bay of Bengal, 
c. The strip of land between the Gh&ts and the sea is palled the 
Cdnean, and' is^ in general, "very rugged. Towards the cq$st ajre 
- small rich pfens, producing rice ; the rest is almost impervious . 
from rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which change, 

» when bear the see, into muddy creeks, among thickets of . man- 
grove^ The summits of the ridge itself are, bare rocks; : its 

\ ■* Bezier. EMU KMn merely men- sea once malted the foot of the Ghits, 

- tiona & dangerous Sines*. and tbat the CdneaCwM £Mot&d fiom it 

■ “ Bernier. c , by a miracle of one of the god*. • 

. M the native legends relate that tl;-< v 
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sictes are thickly covered with tall trees mixed with uriderwood. 
The forest spreads over the contiguous part of the table-land to 
the; east, a tract broken by deep winding valleys apd ravines, 
forining fit haunts for the wild beasts with which the range is 
peopled. Fifteen or twenty mills from the ridge, the valleys 
become wideband fertile, and by degrees are Josfc in open plains, 
.which stretch away to the eastward, covered with cultivation, 
Ibut bare of trees, and rarely crossed by ranges of moderate 
'hills. The great chain of the Ghftts receives the whole fury of^ 
the south-west monsoon, the force of which is thus broken be- 
fore it reaches the plains. For several months the high points 
are wrapped in # clouds, and beaten by - rains and tempests. The 
moisture soon runs .off from the upper tracts, but renders the 
Cdncan damp aryl insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
form the GMts is that called the range of CMnddr*, from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low 
basin of the* Tapti from that of the God&veri, on the table-land. 
The basin of the Tapti is coiflposed of KMnd<Ssh and Ber£r, 
fertile plains, only separated from Guzer&t by the forest tract of 
Baglana, aqd differing in many respects from the high country, 
which is more peculiarly that of the Marattas. 

The whole of the GMts and neighbouring mountains often 
terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest m 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, where the only labour required is to get 
access to. the lfivel space, which generally lies on the summit. 
Various princes, at different times, have profited by these posi- 
tions. They have cut flights of steps or winding roads up 
the rocks, fortified the # entrance with a succession of gateways, 
and erected towers to •ommand the approaches ; and thus stud- 
ded the whble of the region about flta GMts and their branches 
with fbrts, which, but for frequent experience, would be deemed 


' Jr V 

Though the Marattas had never appeared in > history as 9 
nation, they had as strongly-marked a charactej^as if Aoooantot 
they had always formed a united commonwealth. th « D * aon - 
Though more like to the lower orders in Hindostan* than to 
their southern neighbours in CAnara and TAlingAna, they could ■ 
never for a moment be confounded with either. , 

. Ti^y agp. sip.ll sturdy men, well made, thou^i not handsome 
They Are all active/kborious, hardy, and persevering. If they 
have hone of the : pride and dignity of the B&jpttbs, they have 

, 9 • 
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none of* their indolence or their want of worldly wisdom. A 
RAjpfit warrior, as long as he does not dishonour his race, 
seems alpiost , indifferent to the result of any contest he is 
engaged in. A Maratta thinks of nothing but the. result, and 
cares little for the means, if lip can attain his object. For this 
purpose he will ptrain his wits, renounce Ms pleasures, and 
hazard his person ; but he has not a conception -of sacrificing 
his life, or even his interest, for a point of honour. This dif- 
ference of sentiment affects the outward appearance of the two 
nations; there is something noble in the^carriage even of an 
ordinary RAjptit, „and something «vulgar in that of the most 
distinguished Maratta. ' ( ' 

The R&jpfit is the most worthy antagonist — the Maratta the 
most formidable enemy; for he will not fail { in boldness and 
Enterprise when they are indispensable, and will always support 
them, .or 'supply their place, by stratagem, activity, and perse- 
verance, All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom more 
bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. The mere -husbandmen 
are sober, frugal, and industrious, and, though they have a dash 
of the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

The chiefs, in those days, were men of families yho had for 
generations filled the old Hindfi offices of heads of villages or 
functionaries of districts, 18 and had often been employed as 
partisans under the governments of Ahmednagar and Bijdpur! 
They were all Sfidras, of the same cast with their people, 
though some tried to raise their consequence by claiming an 
infusion of BAjpfit blood. • * • 

The early Mahometan writers do not seem to have been aware 
of- the existence o£ the Marattas. We * can perceive, by the 
surnames of some chiefs whom they mfention, that they must 
have belonged to that ra^e ; but the word Maratta first occurs 
in Ferishta, in* the transactions of the year A.D. 1485, and is 
not then applied in a general sense. It 'has been mentioned 
^that, in the middle of the sixteenth century, the king of Bij&ptir 
^adopted the Maratta language, instead of Persian, for his 
financial paggpj ; and as ne was substituting natives of the 
Deckan for foreigners in his armies, he enlisted a considerable 
number* of Marattas, among them. They were at first chiefly 
employed in the lowest military capacity, that of garrisoning 
forts; by degrees their^ftptitude for service as light cavalry was 
.discovered, an«| they began to obtain mihtary psnk^under the 

‘ - * r -• 

'* Patels, d&mukhg, &6sp4ndiss, Ac. Ac. Seapp. 67 and 270. 
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governments of BIj&ptir, and Ahmednagar; while individuals 
Were also engaged in the service . of the Kutb ShAh kings of 
Golodnda. Still they are very little mentioned by tbp Mussul- 
man writers, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the time of Malik Amber they emerge into notice, and 
thenceforward oc8upy a conspicuous part in dthe history of the 
Deokan. 16 

• Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named 
M&lojl, of a respectable though Hot a considerable Riwomo 
family, the surname of which was Bosla, Ho served miiy. 
with a few jneru mounted on his own horses, and was especially 
dependent on the protection of Jadu R^o. *• 

If any Maratta had a claim to Rdjptlt descent, it was the 
family of Jidu. Jhe name is *that of one of the Rijplit tribes: 
it was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the raja of* 
Dedgiri, the greatest prince in the Deckan; and it is not 
improbable that the protector of Malojf (who was desmukh of a 
district not far from Dedgiri) may have beejn descended from* 
that stock. Whatever was his •origin, Ltikji Jidu Rio had 
attained to a command of 10,000 men under Malik Amber, and 
was a person of such consequence, that his desertion to Shih 
Jehin#tumect the fate of a war against his former master. 

It was long before this defection that M£lojf Bdsla attended 
a great Hindfi festival at the house of Jidu, accompanied by 
his sou Shibji, a boy* of five years old. During the merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jadu Rio took young Shibji and 
his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, and 
said, laughing, " that they were a fine couple, and ought to be 
man and .” To his surprise, Miloji instantly started up, 
and called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
Jidu^as affianced to hjs son. It did not require the pride of 
birth to raise Jidu’s indignation at /the advantage taken of 
him, and the consequence was a rupture between him and his 
dependent. But Miloji was by this time bn the road to for- 1 
tune : he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased his* 
party, and, being an active partisan, •rose at last^ to* a command 
of 5,000 horse in the service of Ahmednagar, and to the pos- 
session of a large jigir, of which the chief place $ was P6iia. He 
had still kept up his son’s claim to the daughter of Jidu Rio, 
Which, in his present prosperity, was no longer looked on as so 
unreasonable ; and 3idn 3Rio at last consenting,^ his dalUghter^ 


M Grant Duff, vol i pp. 78—96. 
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was regularly married to ShAhji. One of the fruits of this 
union was Sivaji, the founder of the Maratta empire. 17 

ShAhj^has already been mentioned as a great actor in the last 
8Mhji B<s»ta. events of the kingdom of Alfmednagar. 18 He then en- 
tered the service of BijApA*,, and was continued in his jAgir, 
which had fallen, to that state in the partition pf the Ahmed- 
nagar territory. He was afterwards employed on conquests to 
the southward, and obtained a much more considerable jAgir 
in the Mysore country, ineluding the towns of Sira and Ban- 
c galdr. * 

As all Maratta, chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
sivaji assia. managed by Btamins, who formed a iiumereus class of 
men of business, even under the Mahometa'iis. A person of 
that cast, therefore, whose name Was DAdaji CAndu, was left in 

• charge of the jAgir at PAna, and to him was committed the care 
of the chiefs second son, Sivaji, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore. The education of a young Maratta con- 
sisted in horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises; and 

as PAna is situated at the junction of the hilly country with 
’ the plains, Sivaji’s principal associates were the soldiery belong- 
ing to his father’s horse, or the plundering highlanders of the 
neighbouring GhAts. From such companions he 1 imbibed an 
early love of adventure, which was increased by his fondness for 
listening to the ballads of his country. By the time he was 
sixteen he began to be beyond the control of DAcjftjl, by whom 
he had been admitted to a share in the management of the 
jAgir; and though he was generally popular for his conciliating 
Hia robberies, manners, he was already suspected of sharing 'in 
several extensive 1 gang-robberies committed in the CAncan. 
Those practices and his hunting excursions made him familiar , 
with every path and defile, throughoqt the GhAts, and ; he was 
before well acquainted Vith their wild inhabitants. Those in 
the parts of the range north of PAna were Bhils and C61is, w 
0 and those to the sohth RAmAsis ; but immediately to the west of 
« PAna were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships df that uncultivated region, and who were called 
MAwalis, from the appellation of the valleys where they resided. 
Hisadho-’ It was from among these last that Sivaji chose his 
"“**■ * earliest adherents ; and as' he> was remarkably quick 
mid observing, he soqp perceived a way of employing, them, on 
‘ highef objects than he had yet been engaged with. 

^ £ ‘ ' .rUL**' ' . ' 

* ir He was torn tin Hay, 1027 (Grant A*b. 1630. * 8e*f>/5$2, 

D^i i* P* 122). ^ “ Hill . 
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The hill-forts belonging -to Bijdpfir were generally much 
neglected: being remote and unhealthy, they were lt w 
sometimes occupied by a single Mahometan officer, 
with a small garrison of* ill-paid local troops; at otlier times 
they \frere left in charge of tl^e nearest ddsmukh, or other 
revehue officej 1 . ‘Among those in the last ^predicament was 
Tbrna, a strong fort twenty miles south-west of Pfina. Of this 
jAice Sivaji contrived to get possession, ^ and succeeded, a.d. i 64 «. 
by a proper application of arguments and money, in convincing 
the court of Bij&pfi# that it was better in his hands than ill 
those of the ddsmu^h. Bdfc on his afterwards fortifying a 
neighbouring hill) the attention of the government i^as seriously 
drawn to him, and remonstrances were addressed to Shdhji on 
hip son's proceedings. SMhji *made the best excuse he could, 
and wrote in strong terms to D^dajl and Bivaji to forbid their 1 
attempting any further encroachments.' The Bramin .use*l all 
his endeavours to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions ; but he did not long survive the receipt of them, • 
and Sivaji, when freed from his control, pursued his enterprises 
with more audacity than before. Ho withheld the revenue of 
the jdgir, which was due to Shdhji ; and as there were two forts 
within, it. (Ohdkan and Sfipa), held by officers imme- Hen»urp» 
diately under his father, he gained over the first and j%irf ‘ 8rs 
surprised the second; and being now master within his own 
jdgir, he proceeded to fnore extensive undertakings. He bribed 
the Mahometan governor to surrender Cond&na, or obtain* ]>o«- 
Singhar, a strong«hill-fort near Pfina : and, by taking »™»iforta. 
advantage of a dispute between two Bramin brothers, friends of 
his own, wljp were contesting the command of the still stronger 
hill-fort of Purandar, he introduced a body of M&walis into the 
place* and treacherously £ook possession of it for him- a.d.i« 7. 
self* 1 

• Aaall these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and 
without disturbing the neighbouring district^, they called forth 
no exertion on the part of the king of Bij&ptir, who was at*this . 
time occupied with conquests to the southward^ add with the 
magnificent buildings which he was erecting at his capital. 33 

- » Grant DuJffvoL i. p. 181. * valleys, until he had stolen into a situa- 

11 Grant Duff. ^ ' , , , tion from whence he could at once spring 

^Thu« -did Sivaji obtain possession on his prey* accounts both for the dif- 
of . the tract between Chacun and the ficulty found in tracing his early ffee, and 
Neera : and thf*maa»r in which he es- the astonishing rapidity with which he 
taldished himsclf, watching and crouching extended his power, mhet his progrese * 
like the wily tiger of hie own mountain had attracted notice, and longer conceal- 
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Bat the time was come when Sivajf,’s own viewB required that 
Revolts he should throw off the mask. 28 The signal of open 
government * rebellion was the plunder of, a convoy of royal treasure 
oi uyApdr. jjj Cdncan ; and before the court recovered its 
.a.d. lets, surprise at this dbtrage, it heard that five of the 
principal ,hill-for6s in the Gh&ts had fallen* into the hands of 
Takes poa- Sivaji. Almost immediately after this, a Bramin 
S^rtSlern th “ officer of his Surprised and made prisoner the Ma- 
^CAnoan. hometan governor of the northern C6ncan; and not 
only took possession of Kalian, where he resided, but occupied 
the whole of his. province, and cfimpelled'him^to give orders for 
the surreftder of all his forts. Sivaji was, transported with 
this success. He received the governor, with respect, and dis- 
missed him with honour. His first care in. his conquest was, 
to restore Hindi! endowments, and revive old institutions. He 


Hi. attach- ' had been brought up in a strong Hindi! feeling, which 
Htadii^ ,e perhaps was, at first, as much national as religious ; 
ligion. and out of thi^ sprang up a rooted 'hatred to the 
Mussulmans, and an increasing attachment to his own super- 
stitions. This inclination fell so well in with his policy, that 
he began to affect peculiar piety, and to lay claiiq to prophetic 
dreams, and other manifestations of the favour of the gods. 

• The court of BijAptir, when at length awakened to Sivaji’s 
The govern- designs, was still misled by the belief that he was in- 
seize" stigated by his father. They therefore dissembled 
Kge“<£ their displeasure until they had an opportunity of 
u ‘* m - making Sh&hji prisoner. His 'sefeure was effected, 
under pretence of a friendly entertainment, by a chief of the 
a.d. 1649. family of GtSrpara, on whom Sivaji afterwards most 
amply revenged his treachery. 24 SHahji's assurances that he 
was innocent of his §on’s transgressions received little credit 
from the court of BijAptr*; and, after being, allowed a reasonable 
time to put a stop to the insurrection, he was thrown into a 
duqgeon, and tolcl that the entrance would be built up after a 
certain period, unless Sivaji should make his submission in- the 
interval. fij^aji was seriously alarmed by this threat; but re- 
flection convinced him that submission was not the way to gain 
safety from so treacherous an enemy. He held out as before, 
and made overture# to Sh&h JehAn, $hose territories he had 
carefully abstained -from injuring. The emperb? received his 


meat yrae ing^od&ble.” (Grant Duff, of abstract.) 
■yhoet'clear and animated, account of Si- . 0 Grant Duff. >, 
▼aj i that fauerted in the text it a mere * Ibid. 
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application favourably, took him into his service, Mid appointed 
Iiim to the rank of a commhnder of 5,000. It was probably owing 
to his powerful interposition that Sh£hji was released from his 
dungeon, although he remained for four years a prisoner A 0 xm 
at larger in Bij&ptir. Tranquillity jaevailed during this 
interval, Sivaji being restrained by fears for lys father, and the 
government of* Bij&ptir “by the apprehension that Sivaji might 
call in the Moguls. • 

At the end of that time the dis<yders in Carn&ta rendered 


SK&hji’s presence necessary to the interests of the 81uSW ^ ' 
government. His own j&gir hjid been ovornm, and his 1< ““ 0,L 
eldest son killed ; •wjiile all the surroundltag country in arms, 
and threatened thS speedy expulsion of the Bijdpdr authorities. 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the 
Bij&pdr government turned to the affairs of Carn&ta, Renewal of 
than Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans 
of aggrandisement. The whole of the hilly country m * nto - 
south of Pdnq, from the Ghdts inclusive to the Upper Kislina, 
was in the hands of a Hindi rdj#, whom Sivaji could never 
prevail on to join in his rebellion. He now procured his 
assassination, and profited by the consternation which ensued 
to seize # on life territory. After this atrocity he surprised some 
hill-forts and built others, and went on extending his authority, 
until Prince Aurangzib was sent down to the Deckan in 1655. 


Sivaji at first addressed the prince as a servant of the Mogul, 
government, and obtained a confirmation of his pos- Plunder* 
sessions from the, imperial authority. But when he provinces. 


found Aurangzib engaged in war with the king of Golcdnda, 
and fancied he saw the prospect of long troubles, he determined 
to profit by the confusion.at the expense of all the combatants, 
and for the first time invaded the Mogul territories. He sur- 
prised the toyn of Jundr, and carried $ff a large booty; and 
afterwards attempted ‘the same operation at Ahmednagar, where 
he met with only partial success. The rapid ’conquests of Au- 
rangzib disappointed all his hopes ; and, during the prince’s 
operations against Bijdpfir, he endeavoured, by evdry sort of 
excuse and promise, to obtain forgiveness for his rSsh obtain, for- 
attack. When the sickness of Shdh Jehdn called off 
Aurangzib to»Delhi, Sivaji continued his devotion, and ™ a « cib - 
offered his zealous services, provided attention were 1668 - 
pnld td gome claims he pretended to possess within the Mogul 
territory The prince readily granted him forgnj&mps, on his 
engag ing to send a body of horse to the army, but endeavoured 
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to reserve the question of his claims for future inquiry; and. 
Sivaji, who was as artful as himself, in like manner suspended 
the despatch .of his horse, and confined his services to promises 
and professions. 

• He now renewed his attacks on Jiij&pftr (where the kifag had 
been succeeded by his son, a minor) ; and the Vegqacy, at’ length 
aware of the danger of neglecting his advances to power, de's- 
Afzai Khto patched a large army against him. The commander 
was Afzal KhAn,« who to the usual arrogance of a 
Mahometan noble joined an esp&ial contempt for his 
present enemy. .But that enemy knew well how-to turn his 
■ presumption to account he affected to be awtsd by the reputa- 
tion of Afzal KMn, and to give up all, hopes of resisting his 
arms. He sent humble offers of submission to the kh&n, who 

* deputed a Bramin high in his confidence to complete the nego- 
tiation. ■ This man Sivaji won over, and by his assistance Afzal 
KMn was easily persuaded that Sivaji was in a state of great 

* alarm, and was only prevented surrendering by his. apprehension 
of the consequences. During these negotiations Afzal advanced 
through intricate and woody valleys to the neighbourhood of 
the hill-fort of Partdbghar, where Sivaji was residing ; and the 
Maratta consented to receive his assurances of forgiveness at a 
personal interview, if the kMn would concede so much to his 
fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him. 
Afzal KhAn on this quitted his army, and' went forward with an 
escort, which he was afterwards persuaded to leave behind, and 
advance with a single attendant. He was dressed in a thin mus- 
lin robe, and carried a straight sword, more for state than 1 * any 
expectation of bein'g required to use it. During this time Sivaji 
was seen slowly descending from the fert : he advanced with a 
timid and hesitating air, accompanied by one attendant, and to 
all appearance- entirely dpprmed ; but under his cc&ton tunic he 
wore a shirt of chain-armour, and, beside^ a concealed dagger, 

' he was armed with sharp hooks of steel, which are fastened on 
K the fingers, but lie concealed in the closed hand, And are known 
i* by the descriptive name of “tiger’s claws.” The kMn 
s?v«5f, by looSeS with contempt on the diminutive figure, which 
came crouching on to perform the usual ceremonies of meeting; 
but at the moment of the embrace, Sivaji struekhk claws into 
his unsuspecting adversary, and, before he could recover , from 
'«>d hi«*nay his astonishment, despatched him with Ids dagger. 
diipamd. had, before Jhis, drawn his troops fron^aft |«nter^ hy 

secret paths, into the woods round AWa’aimiJ# a 


sent against 
p him from 
Sjysiplir. 
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signal from the fort, they rushed at once on the Mussulmans, 
who. were reposing in insolent security, and slaughtered and 
dispersed them almost without resistance. 36 As.sooi^ Atl) , 1569> 
as the victory was secure, 'Sivaji issued orders to spare 0totobeT - 
the fugitives: vast numbers fel^ntd the hands of the com- 
querpr, after yranflerin^ in the woods until s^bdued^by hunger. 
They were, all treated with humanity ; many of them who were 
Marattas entered into Sivaji’s service, and a chief of that nation, 
who refused to forfeit his allegiance, was dismissed with pre- 
sents. During his •whole c&reer, Sivaji, though he inflicted 
death and tprture to force confessions of concealed treasure, was 
never personally guilty of any useless craelty. t # 

This victory gave £ fresh impulse to Sivaji’s progress. He 
overran all the country near fhe GMts, and took possession of 
all the hill-forts; and was going on to complete the re- Anothe * J 
duction of the Cdncan, when he was recalled by the* 
march from Bij&ptir of an army much more formidable p6r - 
than the first. He threw part of his troops into forts, and em-* 
ployed the rest to cut off the enemy’s supplies ; 26 but A D 16co> 
he allowed himself to be shut up in the almost inac- May> 

, cessible fort of Pan&la, and would have been compelled to sur- 
render after a siege of four months, if he had not contrived, 
with his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the 
place, during a dark night, after he had amused the besiegers 
with the prospect of a* capitulation. His escape was ascribed at 
Bijfipfir to treachery in their general, Sidi Jdhar, an Abyssinian, 
who^e indignation \fists excited by this calumny, and added to the 
elements of discord already abundant at Bij^tir. 

The king now to6k the field in person, and brought such a 
force along with him ffe Sivaji was unable to resist. The king of 
Sis operations, during % whole 6f -this invasion,, were 
desultory and ill-directed ; and befaup the .end of a 
year he found himself stripped of almost all his con- Bwoven 
Quests. The king of Bijipdr’s affairs now obliged him 1 

to turn his attention to Carn&ta, where his presence was 
further required by the revolt of Sfdf Jdhar. He, was employed 
in that country for two whole years, during which Sivaji *j>. im 
recovered and increased his territories. ’ 

At the eifd of that time a peace was mediated by SMhji ; and 
Sivaji remained in possession of a ternary including gyM ^ 
upwards 250rmiles of the country on the sea (being ^ 
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m» ' ^e P ar t °f the Cdncan between Goa and KaliAn) ; 
while above the GhAta its length was more than 160 
miles, from the north of Ptina to the south of Mirieh oh the 
Kishna. its breadth, from east to West, was, at the widest 
1662 . part, 100 miles. ' In* Jhis small territory the hardiness 
and predatory habits of his soldiers enabled ehim. to maintain 
an anny of V,000 horse and 50,000 foot.® 7 ‘ 


CHAPTER II. 

f 

FROM 1662 TO 1681. 

r 

0 

Jt ^was about this period that Aurangzib wa£ attacked by the 
violent sickness which exposed his life to so much danger. 1 He 
had previously appointed his maternal uncle, Shay is ta KhAn,® to 
/.he viceroyalty of the Deckan, and that officer was now residing 
at AufcangAbAd. * 

It does not . appear what lied to an open rupture between 
t u ww*th ,p ' the Moguls ; but soon after the peace with 

Aboutthe* we find Sivaji’s horse ravaging tkeir country 

<* m nearly to AurangAbAd, and himself taking their forts in 
a.'h! iots! the neighbourhood of Jundr. 

To put an end to these aggressions, ShAyista KhAn marched 
shsywta ^ rom AurangAbAd, drove Sivaji’s army out* of the field, 
took the fort of ChAkan, and finaUy^topk up his ground 
ajiSn»t uim. at Ptina, within twelve miles of Singhar, the hill-fort 
into which Sivaji had retired. At Pdna, ShAyista oc- 
cupied the house in which Sivaji had passed his early 
days; and it was probably the local knowledge thus acquired 
that suggested, a jfian fer chastising the intruder. The khAn 
had taken every precaution to guard against the advance of 
gNitfue*- troops, and also against the admission of Marattas 
JmS'i. * individually into the town ; And in these circumstances, 
and' with his troops cantoned arotind him, he thought himself 
as secure as if'iib were in a peaceful country. But Sivaji, who 
was well aware of all that was passing, left Singhar one evening 
after dark, and, posting .small bodies of infantry oh the road to 
support' him, went on with twenty-five MAwalis to . the to'frn. ; 

f • Gra£tDuff. had married Shih Jehfln. Onne call* him 

c 1 See pigs 6J8. * ■' “ the first subject iathejiinpire, not of 

• * rSMfrtaia HSjintwas the son of Ndr the royal blood." — KSB.] 

Jehu's brother Ami Khtfn, sad his sister ; • ' 
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He gained admission by joining a marriage procession, with the 
conductor of which he had a previous* concert. Being now 
within the line of guards, he proceeded direct, to £he house, 
and entered by a back-dcfor before any person within had a sus- 
picion # of danger. So completely t was Sh&yista KMn surprised, 
slist he had ^barely time to escape from hi^, bedchamber, and 
"received a blow from a sword frhich cut off two of his fingers, 
as he was letting himself down from <& window into the court 
bglow. His son and most of his attendants were cut to pieces 
in a moment. Sivi^f s retreat was as rapid as Jus attack : lie * 
,was joined by his parties on the road as he retjred, and ascended 
to Singh kp amidfet. a blaze of torches, which made Jus triumph 
visible from every p§,rt of the Mogul camp. This exploit, so 
congenial to the ^disposition of his countrymen, is the one of 
ail his actions of which the Marattas still speak with the* 
greatest exultation. It was attended with consequences that 
could scarcely have been foreseen; for Shayista Khan imputed 
his danger to. treachery on the part of R&ja Jpswant Sing, who* 
had not long before been sent to reinforce him; and the dis- 
sensions of the leaders crippled the army, until Aurangzib 
removed Sh&^ista Kh&n to the government of Bengal, 8 Prince m<s- 
and s$nt his son, Prince Mdazzim, to command, with against him. 


•the assistance of Jeswant Sing.' Before the prince’s arrival, 
Jeswant had withdrawn to Aurang^Md, after an attempt to 
reduce Singfcar, and Sivaji was preparing to take a full reta- 
liation for the attack he had been exposed to. Daring his 
operations in the mountains, his chief force was in his infantry ; 
but the Marattas had been distinguished in the Bij&ptir armies 
for their services as- light-cavalry, and it was'in this shape that 
Sivaji now resolved to employ them. After gaining Slvajt plnn . 
intelligence of the state j)f affairs where he was going, dM » Surat - 
and deceiving his epemies by various^ feigned xfioveincnts, he 
suddenly set off with A, 000 horse, and came at once on the rich 
and defenceless city of Surat, in a part of lihe country v^hich 
was thought to be beyond the, reach of his arms. He *•». ie«4, « 

plundered it afj leisure for six dSys ; and tfyough 1074. 
beaten off from the English 4 and Dutch factories, sSw?" 
where some of the native merchants had also taken refdge, he 
carried off aft ample booty, and' lodged it in safety in his fort of 
R4ri, or JUUghar, in the CkSncan. , 


1 mailer hie Imwebt ooourred the gee Hill, vol. i. p. 124.*^E*] , 

wMs with the Englieh in 1687 and l?88: * [See Mill, voM.p. 98.— Ed.] 

' 8 S'. : • 
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It was soon after this expedition that Sivaji heard of the 
nmth of death of ShAlyl. Although of a great age, he was killed 

8h4hJf - by a foil in hunting. He had restored his jAglr to per- 

•tonftathe feet order, and had extended his conquests to the 
southward (under thg name of the king of BiJAptir), 
until they comprehended the country near Madras c and the. prin- 
cipality of l'anjore. 

Sivaji was now againa&war with BljAptir, and chiefly carried 
Maritime on his operations n the Cdncan, where he had esta- 
** Svvaji. 18 blishepL his capital at B&ighar. He collected a fleet, 
took many Mogul e ships, and on oue occasion embarked with a 
force of 4,0p0 men, on c 87 vessels ; and, landing at a remote 
point in the province of Canara, sacked Barcelir, a wealthy sea- 
port belonging to Blj&ptir, and 1 plundered all the adjoining 
■ 1M5 tract, where there was not the slightest apprehension 

I’obrmry’^ 0 f a visit from such an enemy. Nor did he, during 
these employments, leave the country quiet above the GhAts; 
•he sent troops to ravage the territory of BljApfir, and led, in 
person, a destructive inroad into the Mogul* dominions. This 
injury did not exasperate Aurangzlb so much as the capture of 
some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and the violation of 
Surat, which derives a sort of sanctity from being’the place of 
sivsji embarkation for those devotees. 5 Sivaji had added 
Swreiguty. another provocation to these offences: soon after his 
father’s death, he had assumed the title' of rAja, and began to 
coin money, one of the most decisive marks of independent 
' BfyaJei sovereignty. A large army was therefore sent to the 
Deckan, at the head of which was RAja Jei Sing, the 
constant engine iff all difficult affoirs with Hindis; but the 
emperor’s suspicious temper made him still adhere to the system 
of divided authority, and Dillr KhAn ( was associated on. equal 
terms in the ‘command., 0 These appointments superseded Jes- 
want Sing and Prince Mdazzim, who returned to Delhi. . As 
f Aurangzlb anticipated little opposition from Sivaji, Jei Sing 
< had ‘orders, as soon as he should have reduced the Maratta, to 
employ hia ‘arms in the codquest of BljAptir. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and advanced 
unopposed to Piina, when Jei Sing undertook the 
of si vaj (. s i e g e 0 f Singlxar, and Dillr KhAn that <jf Purandar. 
. ' Both places held out; but Sivjyl seems. himself, to have 

c despaired of successful resistance ; and he rnay,' perhaps, have 

t - a 0 1 ' i ' 

'' " 0 * (Surat ii oalled m> ul V . v' 
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looked to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his 
pride, in the advantages he might gain by co-operating with 
the Moguls against Bij&pfir. He opened a negotiation with Jei 
Sing, and after receiving assurances, not only of safety, but of 
favour, from the emperer, he privately withdrew himself from 
his own army, and went, with a few attendants, to the r&ja’s 
camp. He was received with great distinction, and on his part 
made the humblest professions of fidelity. An agreement was 
concluded, by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
thirty-two forts he possessed, together with the territory at- 
tached to ^ them. The remaining twelve forts, with their terri- 
tory and* all his. other possessions, he was to h^d as a jagir 
from the Mogifl emperor, in whose service his son Sambaji, a 
boy of five years old, was to feceive the rank of a commander of 
5,000. In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be entitled 
to a sort of percentage on the revenue of each district under 
Bij4ptir; and this grant was the foundation of the ill-defined 
claims of the Marattas, which afforded them t such constant pre- 
texts for encroachment on foreign territories in later times. 
These terms, except the last (which was not noticed), werte dis- 
tinctly confirmed in a letter from Aurangzib to Sivaji. necoope- 
He jaow joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horse V.®** 
and 8,000 infantry ; and the whole body commenced its Wjipflr. 
march on an invasion of Bij&pfir. * 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, 
and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib: one 
complimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
great but general promises of advancement, and inviting him to 
court, with a promise that he should be* allowed to Go»t»v>eu>i. 
return to the Deckan.* Won by these attentions, and by the 
. cordiality with which *he was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made 
over his jAgir to three of his chief dependent!?, and set off for 
Delhi, accompanied. by his son Sambaji, and escorted by 500 
chosen horse and 1,000 Mdwalis. * ? ' 

Aurangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sivaji’s in- 
terests to hip own by liberal treatment, and of ^ugning ua^-hty r«- 
a formidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been Aurangub. 
dope before with- so many other Hindfi princes : but his Views in 
politics wfire as narrow as in religion, and, although he could 
easily suppress;, his feelings to gain any immediate advantage, 

.. he was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, or makfiag such 
full and ’ free concession-, as might secure permanent attach- 
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ment. Moreover, he despised as well as disliked Sivaji : he felt 
the insults offered to his religion and his dignity the more, 
because they came from so ignoble a hand ; and he so far mis- 
took the person he had to deal with, as to think he would be 
most easily managed by makig^ him sensible of his 6wn insig- 
nificance. • 

Accordingly, when Sivaji was about to fenter Delhi, an officer 
of inferior rank was sent* on the emperor’s part, along with 
RAm Sing, the son of Jei Sing, who 'went out to meet him; and 
ius reception, when he came to oourt, was conducted in the 
same spirit. Sivaji performed his pbeisance, and presented liiis 
offerings in the most respectful manner, and prebably ( intended 
to have made his way, as usual, by suppleness and humility ; 
but when he found he was received without notice, and placed, 
undistinguished, among the officers of the third rank,® he was 
unable any longer to control his feelings of shame and indigna- 
tion ; he changed colour, and, stepping back behind the line of 
cpurtiers, sank to the ground in a swoon. When t he came to 
himself, he reproached Ram Siijg with the breach of his father’s 
promises, and called on the government to take his life, as it 
had already deprived him of his honour. He then retired, 
without taking leave, or receiving the honorary drefes usu$l on 
such occasions. 7 Aurangzib was not prepared for this decided 
■ conduct ; he ordered Sivaji’s motions to be watched, while he 
professed to wait for a report from Jei Sing as to the promises 
he’ had really made to him. 

From this time Sivaji’s whole thoughts were turned to the 
means of making his escape, which was soon rendered more 
difficult by guards being posted round his residence. He ap- 
plied for leave to send back his escort, with whom he said the 
climate of Delhi did not agree,; and as this arrangement seemed 
to leave him more than eVer in the power of the government, it 
was willingly agreed to. lie next took to bis bed on pretence 
<ff sickness, gained over some of the Hindd physicians who were 
flowed to attend him, and by their means established a com- 
munication with his friends without. He also made a practice 
of Bending presents of sweetmeats and provisions to be distri- 
buted ajgiong fakirs and other holy men, Mahometan as well as 
Hindd, and thus accustomed his guards to the passage of the 

* Commanders of 5,000, this station marks: “ 7,000 was properly the highest 
which, had been promised to hiaf&fant son, order of nobility; in the decline of the 
[ It is mentioned in the memoirs of Ir&Lat empire, the rank of 8,000 and 10,000 watt 
KMn that Je£n*h& appointed him a conferred on poWerM? 
coinmander of 6,000, H>n whiehScofct re- 7 Khifl- Khffa. 
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large baskets and hampers in which those donations wore con- 
veyed. At length, one evening, when he had concerted Sivajl 
his measures with thosj without, he concealed •himself SXl frun ’ 
in one of. the hampers, and his son in another, and was ,UUHt 
carried out unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels. 
His bed was odcupiqd by a servant, and a long* time elapsed 
before his escape was suspected. In tho meantime he repaired 
to an obscure spot, where he had 4 horse posted, mounted it 
with his son behind him, and rffade the best of his way. t» 
Mattra. At this place were some of his chosen companions, in 
assumed characters ; and holiimself put on the dress of a Hin du 
religious* men<Ji6ant, shaving off his hair and «Rrhiskers, and 
rubbing over his face with, ashes. In this disguise he pui-sued 
his journey by the least suspected roads 8 to the Deckan, leaving 
his son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. 

It must have required much address to elude his jfursuers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he Arrives »t 
made good* his retreat to Raighar. He reached that 1UighAr * 
place on his return, nine montfhs after his departure JDucembor. 
from Delhi. 9 

Soon affcer Sivaji s flight died Sh&h JeMn. Though always 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated Doatll of 
with great respect, and allowed an ample establish- 
ment and complete ^authority within the palace. He 
carried this control so far as to prevent the removal of Kajab - v 
Dora’s daughter, whom AurangzIb wished to marry to a son of 
his own, and also to withhold some valuable crown-jewels 
which the emperor was anxious to possess : on these subjects 
several letters of Remonstrance and expostulation passed between 
him and his son. * 

This was the most ^prosperous ^period of the # reign of Aurang- 
zIb. Everjr part «of his own donfinions was in the Prwper01w 
enjoyment of perfect tranquillity. His governor of 
Cashmlr had just brought Little Tibet under his ^ upire * 
authority, and his viceroy of Bengal made an acquisition of more 
real value in the flue country of Chittagong* «en the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

He had also received marks of respect from most of tfie neigh- 
bouring powers. The sherlf of Mecca, and several other princes 
of Arabia, sent embassies ; as did the dring of Abyss^pia, and 

• [By Alia^badj^riiiRes, . Cay6, Cat* C<5ncan, write, Sepjpmter 29th : “ Jfitbt 
t ak, aha Hyderabad.— E d,] V true that Sivaji has escaped, Aura»®db 

» The English f^etorg at C&rwar, in the -will quickly hear of him to hw^orrow," 
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the khAn' of the Uzbeks. The most important came from the 
king of Persia, and was returned by an embassy of unusual 
splendour. # But. this last interchange of missions did not lead 
to permanent friendship ; for some questions of etiquette arose 
between the monarchs, which *l^d to sO much irritation on the 
part of ShAl^ AbbAs II., that he assembled to army in the 
neighbourhood of CandahAr ; and Aurangzib was thinking se- 
riously of moving in person against him, when he heard of the 
ghAh’s death, and the discontinuance of all his preparations. 

'fhe only exception to the general prosperity of the empire 
Faiioi® of was the ill-success of its army in the territory of BijA- 
attwknn phr.s Jei Sing’s operations in that country had at first 

Bfyipar. gone on to his wish; but as soon as he had formed 

the siege of the capital, the ' old plan of defeq.ee was adopted 
against him : the surrounding country was reduced to a desert, 
and all* his supplies were cut off by plundering horse. The 
king of Golcdnda also secretly assisted his neighbour; and Jei 
Sfng, perceiving that he had no chance of success, retreated, 
not without loss and difficulty, to AurangAbAd. He was removed 
nis death, after this failure, and died on his way to Delhi. Prince 
Mdazzim was sent to replace him, with Jeswant Sing 
M&Mjim and to assist : Dilir KMn, who was unacceptable to the 
sing. prince as well as to the rAja, was left as an additional 
"’check on both. 

Jei Sing’s misfortune was of the utmost Importance to Sivaji. 
a.». 1667. During his struggle and retreat he had withdrawn all 
a.h. 1077 . his troops from the country near the 'GhAts, had eva- 
cuated many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons. 
Proj<re«sof Many of these were occupied by Siyaji’s officers before 
sifaji. he himself reached the Deckatf, and his own arrival 
was speedily followed by spill more extensive acquisitions. 

The change in the Mogu?. commanders was yet mere to Si- 
yaji’s advantage. Jeswant Sing had a great ascendancy over 
Prince, Mdazzim, and was much better disposed to the Hindha 
than to the government which he served ; and it was, moreover, 
believed that ^e f was not inaccessible to the influence of money. ■ 
Barnaka .By these means combined, Sivaji enlisted him on his 
&?«nf«ror.*aide ; and, through his and the prince’s aid, obtained 
a peace ' with Aurangzib on terms exceeding hismo& sanguine 
hopes, -^. considerable ^portion of territory was restored to him, 
%nd ^ new jAgfj granted to him ih BerAr. His title "«J*'iAja was , 
acknowledged, and all his former offence? seemeHto be b«ried 
in dbliVion. . ■' 1 
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Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sivaji turned 
his arms against Bijdptir and Golctfnda; and those 1 *^^. 
states, weak within, and threatened by the Moguls, By^and 
were unwilling to entef on a new contest with their Qol ““ ndil - 
formidable neighbour, and averted the evil by the humiliating 
expedient of agreeing to an annual tribute. # 

A long period of tfanquillity which followed was* employed by 
Sivaji in giving a regular form to his government : and Hfoiotomai 

j? ?• ... , . ° , . ’ , arrange- 

none of his mmtary successes raise so high an idea of merits, 
his talents as the spirit of his domestic administration. «u5 im. 
Instead of the rules of a captain of banditti, we are and 1079 ! 
surprised to fihd a system more strict and methodical than that 
of the Moguls. * Thq army, both horse and foot, was formed into 
uniform divisions, commanded by a regular chain of officers, from 
heads of ten, 0 / fifty, &c., &a, up to heads of 5,000, above which 
there was no authority except that of the general appointed' to 
command a particular army ; and these officers were not feudal 
chiefs, but servants of the government, placed over soldiers mus- 
tered and paid by its agents. JBoth troops and officers received 
high pay, but were obliged to give up their plunder of every 
description to the state. The most minute attention to economy 
periled eVcry department of Sivaji’s service. 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
both towards its own officers and the heads of villages ; and this* 
in checkiqg oppression of the cultivators, no less than frauds 
against the state. His civil officers were all Bramins, and those 
of the highest rank ‘were often employed in military commands 
also. 

, The real motive of Aurangzib’s concessictas was the hope of 
getting Sivaji again into his power, without the ex- 
pense and damage of % a protracted war with him. He to3^> b 
pursued hie object with his usual # jjjlttience, enjoining 8iv ^ i - 
Prince Mdazzim an4 Jeswant Sing to keep up a constant inter- 
course with Sivaji, and let slip no opportunity of making hini 
their prisoner. They were even directed to feign disatfectmp 
to his own government, and to shbw a disposition for a secret 
and separate alliance with the Marattas. 10 Bur* Sivaji turned 

11 /Grant lJuff. * He, however, doubts that it was his consequent proceedings 
whether Mdazzim ever gave in &t all to that gave rise to the story first told by 
the emperor's design, and whether he Catrou (or Manueei), of a mock retauign 
eve? attempted to deceive Sivaji by a of Prince Moamrn, got up by nis fethera 
slmw oi dWfetiwt ; blit it seems pro- desire, for the double nurpose of findA 
bake that he must, to a cpjMtfh hktent* out his secret enenHea 3hd of discr^iting 
have formed to his instruction* ; and his son, in case that prince should»«ver 
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all, the emperor’s plans against himself : he conciliated M<5azzim 
a-d. i 67 o, and Jeswant by bribes and presents, and made them his 
a.h. io8o. instruments in deceiving Aurangzib. That monarch 
was too sftgacious not to discover in 'time the failure of his 
Aumtigzib scheme ; and when he had ascertained it beyond doubt, 
peace. he gave orders for an open attempt to seize ^Sivaji, which 
of course involved a renewal of the war. f 

The first blow struck by Sivaji was the recovery of Singhar, 
siyajf sur- near Ptina. The Moguls were as sensible as he was of 
l£|har. the importance of this place, and ^maintained in it a 
strong garrison of BAjpfits, under ap experienced officer. Yet it 
was surprised by 1*000 MAwalis, under Sivajfs. great friend and 
confidant, T&naji Maltisri, who' contrived to jelimb up that appa- 
rently inaccessible rock in the night-time, and to escalade the 
walls, before they were discovered by the guards. They, how- 
ever, met ydth an obstinate resistance ; and it was not without 
the loss of their leader, and a large proportion of their number, 
that they at length overpowered the garrison. Sivaji was so 
much impressed with the difficulty and importance of the under- 
taking, that he conferred a silver bracelet on every individual of 
the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other forts, but reduced a ipuch 
greater number, and occupied much territory: he also 
f ritoiy. * again plundered Surat, 31 carried his ravages over 
a.d. i67o, Khanddsli, and, for the first time, levied the chout, 

a.h. 1081 . * afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. It was a 
chout. permanent contribution of one-fourth «of the revenue, 
and exempted the districts that agreed to it from plunder as 


be disposed to rebel in earnest. Accord- 
ing to this account, Prince Mdazzim openly 
declared against his father, and was joined 
by Jei Sing and all the rest of theWmy, 
except Dilir KMn, and had acfhUly 
marched to the river Chambal (towards 
Agra), before be professed tt renounce his 
design. JThe only use (it says) made by 
Ajirangzib of the knowledge obtained at 
so great a hazard. was, to secure himself 
against one of his^x^mies by poisoning 
Jei Sing. But Jei Sing had been removed 
from the Deckan before the prince’s ar- 
rival, and was dead before the date of 
the pretended insurrection. This last in- 
consistency was, discovered by Orme, who 
does not dotibt the rest of the story $ but 
the absurdity of the whole is laid open 
i*s*a few words by Qpant Buff (vol. i p, 
221). It is not th$ on]? occasion in which 
. the wily character of Aurangzib has led 


to his being suspected of deep schemes 
and intrigues in which he never was en- 
gaged. Dpw substitutes J eswant Sing for 
Jei Sing, and makes Mdas^im’s rebellion 
a real one ; whieh, he says, was only frus- 
trated by a succession of skilful opera- 
tions on the part of Dilir Khdn, after 
Aurangzib himself had been obliged to 
take the held. He seems to draw his ac- 
count from the “Bond&a Memoirs,” after- 
wards translated by Scott {Deckan t yp\. ii 
24) ; but he goes beyond his authority 
some things, and omits the Bond£la’g 
statement (doubtless an .erroneous one) 
that Sivaji actually joined thS prince. [.l*be 
u Bonddla Memoirs ” are a journal kept by 
a Bonddla officer who attended Dalpat 
R£i, the chief of his tribe, in Aura&gzib’s 

campaigns,— ED.] 'V . 

a [See Mill’s History, voi l p. Sfc— 

EdO- "i . - y ’ 
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long as it was regularly paid. Sivaji also equipped a powerful 
fleet, and renewed his attacks on his old enemies, the Abys- 
sinians of Jinjera, who held a small principality as admirals 
to the king of Bijdptir. * This attack was injudicious ; for it 
led to* the 'Abyssinians placing themselves under the Moguls, 
and thus increasing the power of Sivaji’j only formidable 
enemy. • • * 

The rapidity of Sivaji’s progress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under Mdazzim, whon* Aurangzib long refused to 
reinforce from di'strast; and ‘when, at last, ho was convinced 8f* 
the necessity of having more troops in the Deckan, he sent down 
an army #f 40,600 men, under Moh&lTat KMn, an^, quite inde- 
pendent of the prince’s authority. Nor was he by any A D lon> 
means entirely satisfied even with this new commander : 108L 

shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private. The arrival of his army was attended 
with no corresponding result. Mdazzim remained inactive aff 
•Aurang&bdd; and MoMbat KMn,, after undertaking some sieges, 
was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach of the 
rainy season. When he again began operations, Sivaji Defeat* the 
sent $n army to raise a siege in which Mohabat was field-action, 
engaged; and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover 
the siege, exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total A . D . 1072, 
defeat by the Marattag. 12 This was the first field-action A H ' 1082 ' 
won by Sivaji’s troops, and the first instance of success in a 
fair conflict with the Moguls. It seems to have made KMn JeMn 
a strong impression on the beaten party j they imme- 
diately concentrated their forces on Aurang6Md, and Dackan - 
both Mdazzim and Mohabat were soon after recalled;, KMn 
JeMn, the viceroy of <|uzer&t, was. sent to take their Sugpe;wi0]11 
place ; Aurapgzib’e exertions were retired in aftother 
quarter, and the war languished for a period of several tlloX)<lokau - 
years. * ' 

What drew off Aurangzib’s attention was, the increasing im-e 
portance of a war which had for softie time beei^ going Alu . ai!grib 
on with the north-eastern Afghans. It was always a 
matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those ffi f 9 t ™ nh ' 
tribes; but; as the communication with Cdbul and Afgh4u8 - 
other western countries lay through their lands, it was necessary 

• u There are fioubt* about this battle, The obsourity arises f*>nj 
which some say was with a detachment of - as the defeat, — the <Kvid 
Dilir KMn’a, and others, crfitohdbat’a. • the Mogul army. 


the same cause' 
Id command of 
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to find* some means of keeping them quiet: and as the tribes 
upon the road were also the most open^to attack, it was generally 
managed, between threats and pensions, to retain them in* a 
certain degree of submission to the* royal government. The 
more powerful tribes were alone, and remained quiet* within 
their own limits., But from the numerous smalj communities, 
and the weakness of the internal government even in the laige 
ones, there must often ‘have been acts of aggression by indi- 
viduals, which required forbearance on the part of the royal 
Officers. As Aurangzib was vory Jealous of* his authority, and as 
he knew nothing t of the structure^of society among .the Afghans, 
it is not up likely that Be suspected the chiefs fc of countenancing 
these irregularities underhand ; but, from whatever cause it 
proceeded, he fell out with the" whole of tijje tribes, even in- 
cluding the Ytisufzeis. This was the state of things in A.D. 
1667,. when Amin KMn, the son of the celebrated Mir Jumla, 
and the successor to his rank and title, was appointed governor 
•of C&bul, and gained such success as for a time .prevented the 
disturbances increasing, although they never were entirely sus- 
pended. But, in A.D. 1670, the Afghans regained their supe- 
riority, defeated Amin Kh&n in a great battle, and totally 
destroyed his army: even his women and children fell, into 
their hands, and were obliged to be redeemed by the payment 
of a ransom. 

The Afghans, about the same time, set up a king, and coined 
money in his name. 13 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in person. 
a . v . io 73 , He marched to Hasan Abddl, and sent on his son. Prince 
SZlfiC- ; Mohammed SuMn, whom he had now released and in- 
liamwtfn. trusted with the command of an army. 14 He probably 
was prevented going himself-by the fear pf committing his dignity 
in a strong country, wh$rf great blows coulj(l not bo struck, and 
where great reverses might be sustained. 

Thjys war occupied Aurangzib for more than two years, 13 and 
fJjTW wa f c ^ried on through his lieutenants after his own 
aTu!™* re toj£q, to Delhi, until the increased disturbances in 

todil ' “ d of — • - 

m The Indian writers seem to consider to have taken refuge anrong them; and 
this person as an Afgh&i chief ; but such whoso pretensions to the throne of India 
a domination is equally inoorjaistent with would furnish .good means of annoying 
L fche feeKngs and JnstituikSii of that Aurangzib. , ; . . - * .' V 

Jdc^t, inferior) 1 agf* inclined to lieUeve, smoe* 166of fte 
wi$h the Europeans, that the pretended his release* — En. J " . r ' ' 

, king was animpostor, who was passed off u Kh^&h&fc.‘ 
fo* Shujtf, whom the Afghans a^epresented \ 
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polled him to be contented with a very imperfect settle- 
ment. But although the contest was of such impor- 
tance at the .time, it had no permanent influence on the t,ie ™‘ boub ’' 
history of India ; and the ‘events of it, though varied and inte- 
resting,* may be imagined "from tlya*e already related under the 
reign of Akber, M • , 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessful 
expedition when an extraordinary insurrection broke A B I870- 
out near the capital. A sect of Hindfl devotees, called A,H - 1087 - 
Satnarlmis, were settled neaif the town of N&rn61 : they wer# ‘ 
principally engaged in trade, and agriculture; and, 
though gefteralljf peaceable, carried arms, and w$re Mhi - 
always ready to use them in their own defence. One of tho Satna- 
of their body, havyig been moblbed and beaten by the JSJlSj 1- 
comrades of a soldier of the police, with whom he had quar- * 
relied, collected some of his brethren to retaliate on the police. 
Lives were lost, and the affray increased till several thousand 
Satnar&mis were assembled; and the chief authority of the* 
place having taken part against them, they defeated a band of 
troops, regular and local, which he had got together, and 
finally took possession of the town of N£m61. An inadequate 
force sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and served 
only to * add to their reputation; a repetition of the same cir- 
cumstance raised the wonder of the country, and, joined to 
their religious character, soon led to a belief that they were 
possessed of magical powers : swords would not cut nor bullets 
pierce them, while* their enchanted weapons dealt death at 
every blow. The belief that they were invincible nearly made 
them so in reality.' Many of the zemindars *of the neighbour- 
hood took part with thefti ; no troops could be got to face them ; 
and as they approached* Delhi, Aumngjzib ordered his tents to 
be prepared* to take the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extracts from the Kor&n, to be fastened to the standards as a 
protection against enchantment. The absolute necessity of 
resistance, and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman* 
and Hindi, at last prevailed on tfie royal troijjjg* to make a 
stand, when the insurgents were defeated and dispersed with 
, great loss. But the previous success had tempted many ^of the 

M This war derives additional interest countrymen. They are remarkable for 
from the picture of it preserved by, one their high and ardent tone, and for their 
of the principal actors. x£hdsh KM, the spirit of patriotism and independence, so* 

, fchfo of the trite of Khatah, was a volu- unlike the usual character of Asiatu». ^ 
ittiribus author, and hat left several poems, [Some of them have pee# translated m 
written at this time, for the purpose of Capt, Raverty's specimens of Afghagi: 
siting the national enthusiasm of his poetry, 
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Hindi!' population to take up arms, and had thrown the whole 
provinces of Ajmlr and Agra into suc}i confusion that Aurangzib 
thought c b is own presence necessary to restore order. 17 

These disturbances had irritated his temper, already ruffled by 
Atuwgzib’a his failure beyond the Indus*; and led him, while he was 
lngotry ^till in Delhi, to take the last s,tep ih a dong course of 
bigotry and impolicy, by reviving the jizya or capitation tax on 
Hindfts. * 

At the second anniversary of 1 his accession (a.d. 1659), he 
forbade the solar rera, as an invention of fire-worshippers, and 
directed the Mahometan lunar ■year to be used on all occa- 
sions ; and in this resolution he persevered, notwithstanding 
long-continued remonhtiances fyoin his 'official people, on the 
disadvantage of a calendar that did not agree with the sea- 
sons. 18 

At tlfc same time he appointed a mullah, with a party of 
iiwrexa- horse attached to him, to suppress all drinking and 
" mentrfthe gambling-houses, and to check all ostentatious display 
Hindis 0 f idol-worship. 19 “Not long afterwards, he abolished 
all taxes not expressly authorised by the Mahometan law, and 
all duties on goods sold at the great Hindi! fairs, which he con- 
sidered as polluted by their original connexion with idolatry. 
His remissions, as far as they were carried into effect, were 
productive of great inequality; the unauthorised taxes being 
chiefly those that fell on bankers, great tradefs, and other 
inhabitants of towns, whom the new rule would have left nearly 
exempt from contribution. The land revenue remained as 
before ; and the cpstoms and road duties, which were by much 
the most vexatious of all, were rather increased than dimi- 
nished. 20 ’ 

But, in fact^ the alteiatiori produced & heavy loss to the state, 
without affording any idief to the subject: except in a few 
cases, where the exaction was likely to attract notice, the revenue 
office** and jagirdars confined the remission to their accounts 
1 with the government, and Jevied the taxes without diminution 
on those un^er their authority. Some years later he forbade 
fairs on Hindi! festivals altogether; and about the same time 
he issued an edict against music, dancing, and buffoons, and 
discharged all the singers and musicians attached to the palace. 
JTe ljfcewise forbade* astrology, and dismissed the astrologers 

* previously attached to the court. He alsOi discountenanced 

• •» Khifi Khk f * “ Kbttfl Khtfn. 

‘“Ibid. * Ibid. 
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poets, who u£ed to be honoured and pensionod, and abolished 
the office and salary of royal poet. It is even distinctly related 
that he prohibited tho composition and recitation of poetry ; 21 
but this extreme austerity# must have been of very shirt dura- 
tion, for his own notes .and lettgrs are filled with poetical 
quotations, and sojnetimes with dx temporary verses made by 
himself. His prohibition of history was more permanent: he 
not only discontinued the regular annqls of the empire, which 
had before been kept by a royal historiographer, but so effect- 
ually put a stop to all record «of his transactions, that from the* 
eleventh year of his reign , 22 the* course of events can only be 
traced throp&h the means of betters on business and of notes 
taken clandestinely* by private individuals. A few *years later 
he took off one-half of* the customs paid by Mahometans, while 
he left those of Hindfis undiminished. Among other minute 
reforms, he made further changes in the mode of saluting him ; 
and discontinued his public appearance at the window of his 
palace, for fear of affording an opportunity for tho ceremony of 
adoration. Though few of these alterations bore directly on 
the Hindus, they all tended to stir up a scrupulous and captious 
spirit, and to mark the line between the followers of the two 
religions whieh it had been the policy of former monarchs to 
efface. * 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant: 
for, although he began* with an equitable edict, by which all 
claims on the ’government were to be received in the courts, and 
tried according to, t^e Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, 
a circular order was sent to all governors and persons in authority 
to entertain no more Hindfis , 24 but to confer .all the offices im- 
mediately under them on Jdahometans only. 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order ; 
and, in fact, ,most of the above edicts f emained a dead letter, 
and had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection. 

But no such laxity* appeared in the levy of the jizya. Tho 


21 Khitfi KMn. 

» [The Alamgir ndmah was written by 
Muhammad Kdzim in the thirty-second 
year of the emperor’ s reign ; it goes down 
to the eleventh year, when Aurangrib for- 
bade its continuation. — E d.] 

* [The word “ clandestine 1 ’ hag a mean- 
ing in the text. “ Mir Muhammad Eft- 
shim composed his history in the latter 
part of AurangziV s reippi, but, owing to 
the well-known prohibition of that mo- 
na rph, be concealed bis wotfc, and from 


some ^ther causes did not publish it 
until A.H. 1145. Thodipk was well re- 
ceived on its publication ; and, from the 
circumstance of its having been .jo long 
concealed ( Klidft ), its author received the 
title of Khrifi Khdn.” {Morley* 8 Catalogue). 
Besides Khdfi Khdn’s history, Sir H. 
Elliot (Historians, p. 6) mentions fifteen 
works which treat of Aurangzib’s rdjgn. — 
Ed.] • A 

w [-Nearly all the refenue officers had 
hitherto been Hindtis. — E d.J * 
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poll-tax so called was imposed, during the early conquests, 
He revives on all infidels who submitted to the Mahometan rule, 
piu-fewT *aad was the test by which they were distinguished 
fiSdeia. f from those who remained in a state of hostility. The 
revival of it excited the utmost discontent among’the Hindis : 
those at Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, 
and besieged the king's palace with their complaints and cla- 
mours. No attention was paid to these remonstrances. On 
the next Friday, when th^ king was going in procession to the 
toiosque, he found the streets completely choked by the crowd 
of suppliants. He waited some .time, in hopes that a passage 
might be opened by fair means; but as the f mob 'continued to 
hold their ground, he ordered his retinue 1 6 force their way 
through, and many persons wefe trampled under foot by the 
r horses and elephants. This harsh conduct # was successful in 
striking, terror, and the tax was submitted to without further 
demur. 

* The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long in 
ad. it.77, showing themselves* At the beginning of this reign, 
Gentucti dw- the Hindfis served the state as zealously as the Mus- 
the umdtU sulmans, and that even when employed against people 
of their own religion ; but their attachment declined as tljey had 
experience of the new system ; discontent spread among the in- 
habitants of the emperor’s own dominions, the R&jptits began to 
be disaffected, and every Hindti in the Dgckan became at heart a 
partisan of the Marattas 25 

These religious animosities were kindled into a flame by an 
Oppressive event which took place a few months after the imposi- 
tion of the jizya. Rija Jeswant Sing died at Cdbul, 
children of leaving a widow and two infant sons. The widow im- 
mntbmg. mediately set out for India, without leave or passports ; 

28 Kiuifi KMn. The general sediment ing a sort qf manifesto against the go- 
of the time it* well shown in a letter to vemment. It is not destitute of ability. 
Aur&ngzib, commonly a^ribed to Jeswaut It maintain* the principles of toleration, 
Sing. It cannot be his work; for it is the which are violated by the jizya ; exalts 
h letter of an open enemy, whose dominions the liberality of the former princes of the 
are about to £e invaded ; and Jeswant house of Timtir; and contrasts the hou- 
sing was serving ^against the Afghans rishing state of the empire in their time 
when the jizy^waa imposed, and con- with that of the present reign, when men 
tinned beyond the Indus till his death : it of all classes and religions are discon- 
must, Besides, have been written at a tented, the revenue gone to ruin, the 
later period, after the decline of the em- people oppressed ; and {ret the treasury 
pire had become apparent. It is also as- empty, the police neglected, the cities 
signed to Rtf j Sing, rtfna of Oudiptir, as insecure, Und the forts falling into decay. 
> well aasfco a rtf ja named Stibfit Sing ; and (A translation of this letter is given m 

* the Marattas chum it for Sivaji (Grant Otme's FrtiqmenU. p. A closer 

, Duff, vol i. p*21% It is not improvable translation, with Persian, was pub- 

fyat it is the work of some private Hmdd lisbed, by Mr. Weston, in 1308.) 
politidan, who chose this way of publish- 
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and on her being stopped at the Indus, her escort made an at- 
tempt to force the guard at Attok, and afterwards did effect their 
passage by some neglected ford. This violence offered a pretext 
for Aurangzib to get the children into his power. He refused 
them admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment 
with his troops. # * 

But on this occasion the R&jpftts united considerable address 
to their accustomed tfourage. Their leader, Durg£ Das, Theyempo 
obtained leave to send off part of tjjie escort with their frola I)eUu 
women and children^ their own country : along with this party* 
he despatched the r&ni and her infants in disguise, while he sub- 
stituted frjfo children of the same age for £he yojjng princes, 
and employed on% of her female attendants to personate the r&ni, 
all which was rendered more easy by tho piivacy of the women's 
apartments. In Spite of these precautions, many hours had not? 
elapsed before Aurangzib’s suspicions were awakened, Jyad he 
sent orders that the r&ni and her children should be brought 
into the citadel. Ilis fears for their actual escape were for the* 
time removed by the obstinacy qf the R&jputs, who refused to 
give up the widow and children of their raja, and declared 
themselves ready to die in their defence. His attention was 
now occupied in overcoming their resistance; troops were sent 
against them, whom they gallantly repulsed. At length, after 
tho loss of the greater part of their number, the supposed rdni 
and her family were seized, while Durg& D&s and the survivois 
dispersed for the time, and, again assembling at a distance, re- 
tired to their own*country. Their protracted defence had given 
time for the r&ni to effect her escape. She arrived in safety in 
Jddptir, and her eldest son, Ajit Sing, lived te enjoy a long reign 
over M&rw&r, and to to a formidable enemy to Aurangzib for 
all the rest of that monarch's life. # His identity, however, was 
long expose^ to question ; for Auran^feib. with his usual adroit- 
ness, received the supposititious children as the undoubted issue 
of R&ja Jeswant Sing, directed them to be •honourably treated, • 
and afterwards employed their pretensions in aid of his tfttack^ 
on Jddpdr. • • 

This outrage towards the family of one of their^ffiwly, combined 
with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the BAjptits 
to unite m their own defence. RAja R&m Sing of 
Jeiptir, or AmWr, whose family was connected v#th that of the 
emperor by so many intermarriages and* the distinguished sei? 
vices of sefera^ generations, retained his attachq^lnt even at thu 
present crisis; but Rdj Sing, r&m of Oudiplir or M£w&r, entered 
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heartily- into the cause of the children of Jcswant Sing, and at 
^rdwf*° r same time peremptorily refused to agree to the 
against jizya. The whole of the western part of R&jptitana 

~ Being* now opposed to him, *Aurangzlb assembled an 

tT'mi ' arm y aiK * marc ^ e< i Ajmir. 26 * From that place he sent 
zi Haj. * on detachments to ravage M&rwar ; and, with his main 
army, he mfide so great an impression on ‘the r&na, as to reduce 
Grants fa- him to send in overtures of submission. He was allowed 
terms to the very favourable tenys, a small cession of territory being 
accepted in lieu of the jfcya, and <ao other sacrifice de- 
manded but a promise not to assist # J6dptir. 

This arrangement concluded, the emperor retarnedjto Delhi, 
Thelma having been absent less than eight mbnths. 27 He had 
tho scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that the 
S.d lbso, r & na had broken the treaty (probably* by giving secret 
A^iooo* assistance to Jddpfir), and* before many months were 
u«yab over lie again set out for Ajmlr. On this occasion, he 
put forth his utmost strength, and applied all his energy to the 
speedy suppression of the combination against him. He sum- 
moned Prince Mdazzim from the Deckan, and Prince Azam from 
Bengal ; and at a later period he ordered the viceroy of Guzer&t 
to invade the R&jpfit territory from that quarter also. But the 
principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent 
under Prince Akber (assisted by Tohavvar Khan) direct to 
Oudipur ; while the ran a, intimidated by the forces which 
threatened him on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took 
refuge in the Aravalli mountains. He was pursued into his 
retreat by Akber, who left a detachment behind him to ravage 
the open plains. .Prince Mdazzim had by this time reached 
TJjein, and was ordered to adopt the s&me course; and Prince 
Azam, on his arrival, was directed against the J6dptir territory 
Devastation a^d the adjoining part of the rdna’s. ^hear orders 
B%at were, to employ part of their troops* to ciit off all sup- 
aenrftoiy. plies from the fugitives in the hills, and with the rest 
to lay* waste the country, bum and destroy the villages, cut 
down the fruit-trees, and carry off the women and ehildmi , so 
as to make tbd t enemy feel all the evils of war in t!ieir utmost 
severity* 

It is consistent with Aurangzib’s character to suppose tha t 
rSStonot t ^ ese #* dluman orders were dictated by an upfaftlrng 
wuA. policy alone ; tut his religious prejudices and his ha- 
tted of opposition make it probable that anger mid jfevenge also 
" Khifl KMo. * Ibid. 
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had an influence even on his calculating temper. Whatever 
were the motives, the effect was to complete for ever the 
alienation of the RAjp6ts v They were afterwards often at peace 
with Aurangzib’s successors, and they sometimes everf furnished 
their contingents, and professed their allegiance, but their ser- 
vice was yielded* with constraint and distrust, very unlike the 
zealous attachment which formerly made them the prop of the 
monarchy. , 

During all this time, the R&jp£ts kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly B&htdss of Jddpfir, in the field, with which, aided* 
by their infantry in the hills, they occasioned much distress and 
some danger to their adversaries : they*cut oft* convoys, attacked 
detachments, defended favourable positions, ancT sometimes 
gained important advantages* by surprises and night attacks 
But Durgd Dds, Vho still acted a prominent part in their coun-» 
cils, did not trust to force alone for the deliverance of his 
country. He endeavoured to open a negotiation with PnnceAk . 
Prince Mdazzim, and to draw him off from his alle- Butjp'S’wuc 
giance by offers to support him jn possessing himself h “* imy 
of the crown. These prospects seem for a time to have had 
some charms even for Mdazzim, a prince of mature years, and 
next in succession to the throne ; but on his rejection of them, 
they were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, the youngest of 
the brothers, who was then only twenty-three, and who in his 
boyhood had been considered as the chosen heir of his father. 2 ® 
He at once entered into Durg£ Dds’s views; and although 
Prince Mdazzim .warned the emperor of the plots which were 
going on, yet Aurangzib was attached to Akber, whose youth, 
he thought, prevented his bring dangerous, and at the same 
time he entertained the greatest jealousy of Mdazzim himself. 
He therefore set down his information to envy, or some worse 
motive, sard, took no step to guard gainst Akber’s infidelity, 
until he heard thaf Durgd, Dds was encamped beside him, and 

that he had assumed the title and all the functions of fa goelK .■ * 

a king. Tobawar Kb£n became his prime minister; am ^ ror 4 
Moj&hid KMn, another great nobleman, also accepted of an 
office; and the rest of the army, destitute of a ie^&er, continued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustomed to 
obey. Aumngrib had sent all his troops on different detach- 
ments, and had scarcely one thousand naen with him 
at Ajtnl& when he heard that Akber was in frill march 51 «s«o> * 
against hint He instantly called in Mdazzim, y^thi as many of 

* Bernier, voL L p. 198. 
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his troops as he could assemble; but they produced nothing 
Dangerous capable of opposing Akber, now at the head of 70,000 
m emperor men. Aurangzib’s situation, seemed hopeless; and, to 
render it? still more desperate, he gaw way to his old suspicions 
ms presence of Mdazzim; and ordered his «guns to be pointed 'on that 
ofmrnd. prince’s division. But ho did not lose his penetration 
even in this perplexity ; conjecturing that the bulk^of Akber’s 
army had been surprised into revolt, rather than led to it by any 
real disaffection, he sent an .officer of ability, who was brother to 
: »Moj4hid Kh&n, with a small bod}* of horsef to get as near as he 
could to the enemy, and try to open a communication with his 
brother. J^oj&hid, who had never sincerely united with Akber, 
took the first opportunity of coming over to 'his brother. His 
Defection of example was followed by other chiefs, and the general 
r army 8 inclination was so evident, that Tohawar Kh&n, when 
next f day sent out with the advanced guard, came forward as if 


to engage with that opposed to him, and at once passed over to 
rthe emperor’s side. 

It is not clear* whether there was a real or affected suspicion 
that he came over with treacherous intentions, or whether, which 


is extremely improbable, he really did entertain such designs; 
but a report was set on foot that he intended to a&sassingte the 
emperor, and, on his refusing to give up his arms, force was used, 
and he was cut down close to the royal pavilion. 

Meanwhile, his desertion, and that of so 'many othgr men of all 


Akber flies ranks, struck the BAjptits with dismay; and, finding 
rattaa themselves left to oppose the whcle^Mussulman army, 
they thought it necessary at last to attend to their own safety ; 
only Durgii D&s remaining, with 3,000 horse, to protect Prince 
Akber on his retreat That prince was ieft with scarcely a single 
Mahometan soldier, and all h© could expect from the RAjptits was 
to be allowed to share irf f their privations, fie therefore resolved 
to seek an asylum with the Marattas ; anc^, eluding pursuit by a 
march through thfl hills into GuzerAt, be made his way to the 
t> i6&i, Cdnean, and arrived in safety, still escorted by Durg£ 
June L With 500 BAjpfitS. 2 * 

But the wSr with M^w&r and Jddptir, though it had returned 
protracts ipto its old channel, continued unabated. The Moguls 
Sypfitfc went on with their ravages ; the R&jp&ts Retaliated by 
similar inroads into M&lwa ; and having, at length, caught the 
^spirit c of intolerance from their persecutors, they plundered the 
mosques, bisnffd the Kor&n, and i&sulted the mdUahs. The chief 


Letters from $ottbey, quote# in 0 me) Fragmmtt, p. 287. 
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sufferer by ‘this system of hostility was the r&na of Oudipfir, 
whose fertile territory lay nearest tlio Moguls, and was occu- 
pied by their troops ; while the remote and barren tracts under 
Jddpdr were less expo^pd to such an impression. •Aurangzib 
himself was desirous of putting an end to a struggle which 
withdrew him from more impcfrSant affairs; and, by his con- 
trivance, thfl rdna was induced to make overtures* which were 
immediately and favourably received. The jizya was passed over 
in Silence, the small cession formerly made in lieu of that im- 
post was now givgn as a penalty for having assisted Akbqjw* 
but all the other articles were favourable to the riina, whoso 
honour wds sayed by a clause promising thft restoration of Ajit 
Sing's country «to* him when he should come of** age. 80 This 
treaty allowed Auiungzib to draw off his army, without discredit, 
to the Deckan, Tfrhere its presence could no longer be dispensed 
with ; but it did little towards the real restoration of tranquillity. 
The western R&jpfits were still in arms; the war with the 
rana was renewed at no distant period ; and the whole of the 
Rdjput states, except JeipAr and the little principalities towards 
the east, continued in a state of open hostility till the end of 
Aurangzib’s reign. The capitals remained in the hands of the 
Moguls; bi*t, though the dissensions among the R&jptits pre- 
vented their making solid acquisitions, they still severely ha- 
rassed the troops in their own country, and often laid waste the t 
neighbouring provinoes. 31 


CHAPTER III. 


FROM 1681 TO 1698. 


The continuance of thjp warfare did not prevent Aurangzfb from 
turning all the resources he couhj Jfcommand *to the 
settlement of the Dpckan, where many changes of mo- n*nm«a 
ment had taken place, while he was engaged brother quarters* 
When his forces were first drawn off for the war with thp 
A fghans (A.D. 1672), Khdn Jeh&n/his generatin’ the Deckan, 
found himself too weak to prosecute active hostilities against 
the Marattas; and would probably have been unable t® defend 


*> Onue’R p. 100. Tod's 

Bdjatt Un, toI. t p. 888. 

* Tod** JR($ja8thdn, vol u. p. 69, &c. 
Colonel Tod’^account of the transactions 
giihseqnent to the treaty is probably no- 
tified from the Mahometan newspapers 


(akhbdrs) of the day, which he mentions 
were in his possession. It is certainly 
quite uiifeke the Rdjpdt legends ; bemg 
distinct and consistent, and constantijr 
referring to dates* %Mph coincide with 
those of events related T>y other authors. 
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his own .province, if their leader had been disposed to attack it. 
B aS&*fw w kile things were in this position, the king of 
&ii«p«r Bij^pdr died, 1 and the state of discord into which "his 
country fell offered greater temptations to Sivaji than were 
presented by any attack on t^he Moguls The part of Bij&p&r 
which most attracted him on this occasion was. that on the sea, 
with the adjoining f QMts ; and in the course of the years 1673 
and 1674 ad, after a succession of battles and sieges, he made 
himself master of the whole $f the southern Cdncan (except the 
•paints held by the English, Abyssinians, a?d Portuguese), and 
of a tract above the Ghats, extending farther to the east than 
It BAi ghar uppef course of the Kishna. Though' Sivaji had 
borne the privileges of sovereignty, he conceived 
tamty it suitable to the undertakings he had now in view to 
assume the exercise of them with greater solemnity than before. 
He was therefore again inaugurated at R&ighar with all the 
ceremonies of a Mogul coronation ; including his being weighed 
in gold, and distributing rich presents to all around him. At 
the same time he Changed the .titles of his principal officers from 
Persian to Sanscrit; and while he thenceforth assumed all the 
pomp of a Mahometan prince, he redoubled his attention to the 
duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity than 
ever in food and other things connected with cast.* 

The long period for which Sivaji had been employed in his 
u&kca an m conquests encouraged the Moguls* to make an incursion 
thfMo^u 0 into his possessions soon after this ceremony; but they 
terr j t0,y ' had reason to repent their temerity. » Sivaji, without 
moving in person, sent detachments into the imperial territory ; 
and these bands took two forts, plundered the country to the 
heart of Kh&nddsh and Ber&r, and even penetrated into Guze- 
rdt as far as Bardch, where for the first time they 
N«b*Ma. crossed the river Nerbadda. ' These incursions took 
place in 1676 ; and as he hoped they might induce the Moguls 
e to refrain from disturbing him again, they left Sivaji at liberty 
Jjp execute a design that had long occupied his thoughts. This 
sitajuu- was the recovery *of his father’s jdgir, and a fu&her 
SfsSShrf exteialon of his conquests in the South of India. The 
t jdgir had hitherto remained in the hands of his younger 
brother; Vdncaji, who held it under the nominal supremacy of 


> [AU Adil 8fa4h died in 1672, and wm 
by ids e on Sekaudafr* only five 
,7ear* old.— E d,] t 

* Hr. Oxend**, wp envoy from 
Bombay to Sivaji, was promt at his coro- 


nation, and describes it £s touch more 
splendid than would have been expected 
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the government of Bij&piir. Sivaji was therefore now at liberty 
either to claim it as heir, or to conquer it as an enemy ; and his 
views were particularly directed to it from his - having lately 
been jgined-by Raghundtfy N&rdin, ^he Bramin who had formerly 
niahaged it on the part of Shdhjl, and had afterwards been 
minister to V&ncajl until a recent quarrel. TRis mail was useful 
to Sivaji both from his knowledge an<^ connexions. But as ho 
could not safely set out on so remote an expedition without 
leaving a friend in ly|s rear, he toolc advantage of the jealousy'*' 
of Bijdptir and fears of the Moguls entertained by the king of 
Golcdnda, ^tftid proposed an alliance to him against their common 
enemies. His overtures being encouraged, he marcfTed Towards 
for Golcdnda with an ‘army of 30,000 horse and 40,000 JlUj? 
infantry. He halted for some time at Golcdnda to make 
definite settlement of his alliance ; when it was agreed that he 
was to share with the king whatever conquests ho made beyond 
his father’s jdgir, and that the king was to supply him with % 
sum of money and a train of artillery, reserving all his other 
forces to keep the armies of Bij&ptir and the Moguls in check. 
Having thus secured his rear, Sivaji crossed the Kishna A D 1OT7> 
at Camtil, proceeded through Cadapa, and passing M-uU ' 
dose *to Madras, 3 presented himself before. Jinji (Gingee), 000 
miles from bis own territories. ‘ Jinji was a strong and Il0 uke , 
important hill-fort belonging to Blj&ptir, but was given Juy, > 
up in consequence of a previous understanding with the com- 
mander. The hepvy part of his army, which he had left behind, 
next laid siege to, and ultimately took, Velldr ; while »»d veiMr, 
Sivaji had a personal interview with his brother, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to give Jiim a share of their father’s possessions. 
Having felled in this negotiation, he took A'rni, and andnw0Vfcn> 
various other forts, and*forcibly occupied the whole of J&j 1 * Jg, 
Sh&hj i’s j&glr in tl* Mysore. Whilfe* thus employed, mMy "° ,e 
he heard of the invasion of Golcdnda by the Moguls and the* 
government of Bij&pbr ; on which he marched off to the^iortl^ 
leaving his conquests in charge of his half-brother Bantaji, who 
had joined him on his first arrival. As soon as *Slvajl was out 
of reach, Vdneajl made an attempt to recover his possessions ; 
and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Vdncaji* 
was to retain tire jdgir, but pay half the revenue to Sivaji, who' 
waa to keep to himself the places which had conquered froifl^ 

* Part week # of MSt, 1677. Wflkst disputes led to the As* interferenee of 
Afytort, from the “ Madras Records.” the English in the anjdrg of the Deogaa 

•[VfSncaji’e eonTukajl had two sons, one in 1749, aee Mill, iii. 87, DoS's MaA- 
legitimate flamed Sahait, the ^>ther ilia- ratten, L 566.— Eo.] 
gitimate 
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BijAp6r. The king of Golcdnda had by this time come to a settle- 
ment with the Moguls ; and Sivaji, after conquering the districts 
Abmrt tho <5f Behtii and Addni on his way, passed on to KAighar, 
4 l iVj«,rs whicli he reached af^er an absence of eighteen months. 

The invasion of Golcdnda was owing to a ch/mge in the policy 
iiwMnrfui-s °f r the Moguls. Khan Jelian had been removed, and 
nli h ide succeeded by Di]ir Kli&n, peihaps the best of Aurang- 
Goiomii zib’s officers. His force was still small; but a consi- 
derable portion of his troops were* Patens Jike himself, and he 
made up for all deficiencies by his own vigour and activity. 
The king of BijdpAr was still a minor, and various ye volutions 
had taken place among his ministers and guardians. Dilir 
foimed a union with one of them, and made the above-mentioned 
•attack on Golcdnda. The regent of Bijapur* who acted with 
him on that occasion, died soon after ; and Dilir, by supporting 
the claims of an Abyssinian, named Masaud, to succeed him, 
Acquired a perfect ascendancy in the councils of Bij&pur. But 
Aurangzib, not satisfied with these advantages, sent down Prince 
M<5azzim, as viceroy, to advance further demands, which Dilir, 
aa general, was to enforce. In execution of this plan, 
a i* H1 ii»7i Dilir renewed the war with Bijapur, and laid siege to 
the capital. The regent, in despair, had recourse to Sivaji, 1 who, 
not finding himself strong enough* to attack the besieging army, 
invaded and laid waste the Mogul territory with more than or- 
dinary severity. He was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather 
flight, from one of those inroads ; but, almost immediately after- 
wards, appeared in greater strength than ever, and took several 
forts from the Moguls. But Dilir Kh&n still persevered in the 
siege," and the regent, reduced to extremity, entreated Sivaji to 
sivai**» lf come to his assistance before it was too late. Sivaji 
S?t n s b to tiw * had set off for ‘this purpose, when he was surprised by 
Mo<fuitf the intelligence that his son, SambAji, had deserted to 
*the Moguls. This* young man, who had none of his father’s 
qualities, except his courage, had given himself up to debauch- 
ery ; and having attempted to violate tfye wife of a Bramin, was 
imprisoned b^ Sivaji in one of his hill-forts. He now escaped 
from his place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who received 
him with open arms, intending to make u|e of him» among the 
Marattas as a counterpoise to his father. The embarrassment 
«Cliis ofeasioqed to Sivaji was only temporaiy, for Aurangzib, dis- 
approving qfBiUr'3 views, ordered Sambaji to be Beni prisoner to 
ifeflrtum his own Camp ; and Dilir, whose honour was pledged for 
toward, kfo safety, connived at his returp to his father* Mean- 

^ A 
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while the defence of Bij&ptir had surpassed expectation: Sivaji, 
as soon as he recovered from his first surprise, had renewed his 
exertions; and Dilir Khdn, finding bis supplies cut off, was 
obliged to raise the siege.' The price of Sivaji’s alliance 8iegsoflJl _ 
was a 'cession of the territory between the Tumbadra J ' Sl ' u ' "“f 1 
and Kishna, and of all the king’s rights over Jhe jdgir of Shdhji. 
This last acquisition gave him the right, as his successes did the 
power, of exercising a more effectual control over his brother ; 
and Vdncaji’s mortification at the .change had led him to the 
thoughts of renouncing worMly affairs; when all Sivaji’s d#-** 
signs were .cut short by an illness which carried him 
off on the* 5tli o# April, 1680, in the fifty-third yeaj.of Slva J 1 
his age. . 

Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun life as a 
daring and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into mntaw .* 
a skilful general and an able statesman, and left a te fc 
character which has never since been equalled or approached 
by any of his countrymen. The distracted, state of the neigh* 
bouring countries presented openings by which an inferior 
leader might have profited ; but it required a genius like his to 
avail himself as he did of the mistakes of Aurangzib, by kindling 
a ze«l for religion and, through that, a national spirit among 
the Marattas. It was by these feelings that his government 
was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and was kept to- 
gether, in .spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evils of it by humane regiflations, which were 
strictly enforced. Hi^ devotion latterly degenerated into ex- 
travagances of supers^tioh and austerity, but seems never to 
have obscured his talents or soured hj« temper. 4 * 

When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he was agaii^ 

placed in confinement at Pandlla, and was there .when 

his father died. This circumstance, and some ex- 
pressions of uneasiness which had* fallen frou^ Sivaji SanibaJ ‘ 
regar ding the future conduct of his eldest son, offered a pretext 
for alleging that he designed the succession for the? second, 

4 [AuraagElb did not attempt to con- ing to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
eeal either his own satisfaction at Sivaji’s India. My armies have been emphtyqtf 
death or the merits of the foe. “He was,” against him for nineteen years, and 
he said, '“a grSat captain, and the only one vertheless hia state been always in* 
who has had the magnanimity to raise a creasing.” ]• 

hew kin gd om while I have been endeavour- 
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BAja BAta, a boy of ten years old. The intrigues of this young 
prince’s mother gained acceptance to the Btory ; and the ’Bramin 
ministers, ^who dreaded Sambaji’s violence, and looked with 
pleasure to a long minority, affected to receive it as authentic, 
and sent orders for the close *a^rest of ‘Sambajl, concealing Siva- 
ji’s death tilj that object should be accomplished. 

But Sambaji, who was a prisoner at large within PanAlla, con- 
He i*ao- trived to get possession of the secret, and announced 
towtodged kk 0W n accession to* the garrison, who immediately ac- 
knowledged his authority. He did'not at fiiSt venture out of his 
stronghold, but the public opinion was favourable to his right ; 
the Bramin .ministers fell out among themselves ; a 'force that 
was sent to besiege him was gained over to his interest, and he 
at length made his entry into BAighar as undisputed sovereign 
(June, 1680). 

His ‘prudence, up to this time, had gone far to remove* the 
samtM^f* prejudice entertained against him, but the favourable 
<ruelty impression -was effaced by his cruelties after his ac- 
cession. He put the widow of Sivaji to a painful and lingering 
death; he imprisoned her son BAja BAm, threw the Bramin 
ministers who had been most active against him into irons, and 
beheaded such of his other enemies as were not protected hy the 
sanctity of their class. The same prevalence of passion over 
' policy appeared in his foreign proceedings. Sivaji had always 
been in a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of Jinjera, and 
Huotaa- had occasionally made great efforts to reduce them. 
Mgmgto- Sambaji’s first operations were against these people; 
J 0 ™ and as they were near neighbours to his capital, he took 
a personal interest ‘in the war, and for a long time gave up his 
whole thoughts to subduing them, as if ‘ne had no other enemy 
Jomedb^r in the world. H t e was not diverted from this pursuit 
i«r * even by the arrival of Prince Akbec in his (Samp (June, 
^681). He received the prince with honour, and acknowledged 
him as .emperor, yet showed no intention of rendering his preten- 
sions useful by supporting them against Aurangzib. The arrival 
of Akber suggested to the parly still secretly opposed to Samb^i 
sioutttimi the possibility of obtaining his sanction to tl^e claim of 
r BAja BAm. 4 Their plot was soon discovered; many of 
mwottau. their leaders were trampled to deatii by elephants, and 
tffnoag the sufferers wastone of the chief Bramin ministers, whose 
eminent 0 service to Sivaji seemed to protect h^n ftynn capital 
punishment Almost as much aft his sacred order. 

; The disaffection to Sambaji’s government produced by these 
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executions was increased by other causes. He neglected’ Givwhim . 
or persecuted his father’s ministers, while he throw his 
own affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Ciilusfy, c * h “ h “ ’ 
a Bramin .from Hindosfen, who had gained his favour by en- 
couraging his vices, as -foil as ify his insinuating manners and 
superficial accomplishments. • # 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jinjera (a.d. 1082). He endea- Fail . at 
voured to construct a mound to corfUect the island with JU 'J® ra m 
the mainland, and lie afterwards attempted an assault by means 
of boats. sAH his exertions* were in vain; .and when he was 
constrained to jaise the siege, tho Abyssinians Micfeased his 
mortification by sallying out qnd plundering his villages. They 
soon after injured him still more sensibly by entirely defeating 
his fleet at sea. Exasperated by these affronts, he charged the, 
Europeans settled on the coast with having contributed <to pro- 
duce them: he began hostilities in person against the Portu- 
guese, with* whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly 
proceeded to the same extremity with the English, although 
they had hitherto always been treated as friends. These petty 
operations were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 
precursors of the appearance of Aurangzib. Sambaji’s 
chiefs had not boen entirely inactive in the Deckan ub'iwu 
during his own occupation with the Abyssinians ; but great ' 
relaxation had been introduced into discipline, and it was in- 
creased, along with all other disorders, by the habits to which 
the rdja had gfvdh himself up. 'His whole time was spent in 
idleness and debauchery; the vast treasures left by Sivaji were 
soon dissipated; and, although Calusha acfded to the general 
disaffection by increasing the l&nd revenue, the income of the 
state was inadequate to its expenditure. The troops, left long 
in arrears, Appropriated the plunder* taken on expeditions to 
their own use, and degenerated from the comparatively regular 
bands of Sivaji into the hordes of rapacious and destructive 
freebooters which they have ever since remained. # *• 

By this time Aurangzib had made his treaty togt\i the r&na of 
Oudiptir ; v and, after leaving a detachment to ravage a» im. 
the Jddpfi^ territory, moved with the whole force of his 
empire to the conqutest of the Deckan. theDwkan. 

.It would appear to havobeen sound <polioy for Aurangzib%$p 
have combined jwith the kings of BijfJptir and Gojpdnda Bumn^ 
in putting down Sambaji, and restoring the trtrujbillity of the 
Deckan ; but he, perhaps, thought that those monarchs vfore 
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more jealous of him than of the Marattas, and would not sincerely 
unite with him, so that Sambaji would never want a retreat 
while they had dominions in which to harbour him. It is at 
least as probable that the acquisition of the kingdoms pf Bij&pdr 
and Golcdnda was AurangzibV primary object, and that he 
judged the reduction of Sambaji to be a necessary consequence of 
success in his other more important undertaking. He had seen 
with pleasure the wars of "those kings with each other and with 
tiie Marattas, had fomented their internal disorders, and seemed 
so* far blinded as to think that everything that threw the Deckan 

into confusion mustc turn to his advantage. , f 

His finffc advance was to Burh&nptir, where ,he made a long 
a.». 16S3. halt, as he afterwards djd at AurangAMd. He was 
occupied during those periods on political and financial arrange- 
ments ; and, by a sort of infatuation, he took this occasion to 
enforce* the strict exaction of the jizya, which the common sense 
of his officers had led them to avoid. 

• Before he had left Burb&nphr, he sent Prince Azam with a 
Hiatort considerable force to' reduce the hill-forts near the 
operation*. j unc ti on 0 f the Chanddr range with the Ghdts ; and 
Prince Mdazzim, with a still larger one, to overrun f the Cdncan, 
and penetrate to the south of Sambaji’s country, and the bonders 
: a.x>. 168*. of that of Bljaptir. It is as difficult to see any general 
' design in the employment of these armies as to understand the 
principles on which their operations were conducted. The 
strong fort of S&ter was given up by previous concert to Prince 
Azam, and this petty intrigue may have tempted Aurangzlb to 
detach a force to this unconnected point ; but to send a large 
army of cavalry 8 among the rocks and thickets of the Cdncan, 
where there were no roads, no forage, and no field for the em- 
ployment of horse, shows, a want of judgment that^ it is quite 
Dutaraotion impossible to explain. Mdazzim marched the whole 
length of the Cdncan unopposed ; ‘yet by the time he 
oS* ***• got t*> the neighbourhood of Goa, he had lost almost 
the whole of , his horses and ^cattle, and even his men began to 
suffer from 8 c*oSity. The pressure was increased by Sambaji, 

, who stopped up the Gh&ts, while his cruisers cut off the vessels 
that wefe sent with supplies by sea ; and Mdazzim thgught him- 
self fortunate when he was able to emerge into the country 
ah«ve 4 ® Gh&ts with the remains of his dismounted army.He 
vtf&s pursued ty the effects of axi uuwholesdujj^ cHniete eud 

. » Orme says 40,000. 
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unusual food, and lost a great portion of his men by an 'epidemic 
which broke out at W&lwa, near Mirich, on the Kishna, where he 
encamped for the period of the rains. 

When the season opeifed he was directed to enter the terri- 
tory of Bij&ptir from the ‘south- we%t, so as to co-operate 
with Prince aAzafn, wljo, after failing in his expedition B M‘ m 
against the forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade 
Bijdptir ; while Aurangzib himself Advanced to Ahmednagar, 
leaving a reserve under Kh&n Jdhan at Aurang&b&l. ad i*» ^ 
This movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate the in- 
vasion of his country. Ho gradually assembled a body Sambaji ^ 
of horse *in the.r£orth of the Concan, ‘behind the sight Cnuutl) m 
flank of Aurangzib’s ‘armies, jvliich from thence moved un % mu 
rapidly along their rear, sacked and burned the great city of 
BurMnpftr, and then drew off again to the C6ncan, leaving afi 
the country through which it had passed in a blaze. • Set secret 
as well as rapid were the movements of this body, that KMn 
JeMn, marching on a point where he thought to intercept it, 
found himself entirely off* the lin<f of its retreat. 

Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken Sdlapiir, and was advanc- 
ing towards Bijapfir ; but he found himself unable to cope with 
the Army that was sent out to oppose him, and was compelled 
to retreat beyond the Bima; while M6azzim, too weak to attempt 
any movement by himself, was obliged to wait for reinforce- 
ments, by which he was escorted to Ahmednagar with the wreck 
of his fine army. 

After these failures Aurangzib advanced in person to S61apdr, 
and sent on Prince Azam with his army reinforced: Failure of 

i, . tne div«wioii 

although the distance was so short, the Bijapur troops of Bijtfixu 
cut off the prince’s supplies, and would have destroyed his army 
if a large convoy of gfain had not be§n skilfully conducted into 
his camp l5y Ghdz* ud din.® The iiftpression he made was still 
amn.11 until Aurangfcib, at a later period, moyed on to the * '*»’• » 
siege in person. * • 

It was in the present stage of the war that .the Marattfts, 
seeing the Moguls drawn off to the south, madAanother 
bold inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered 
the city jf Bardch, and retreated after ravaging the Adjoining 
part of Guzer&t. It is not clear whether Sambajf sent out this 
expedition from motives of his own, *or in concert with>4jie , 
•Deckan kings*.. He had about this time entere&into a defenswe 
Alliance with the king of Golcdnda; and on this Tact becoming 

« lSw ancestor of the present Niz&n. a * 
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known to Aurangzfb, he did not allow his attention to be 
drawn off to Sambaji, but immediately made it a ground of 
quarrel with Golcdnda, and sent an army to invade that king- 
dom. From his usual distrust of powerful armies and , great 
Aurwgzib commanders, the for5& he sent was insufficient ; and 
Goiumda ere, long he was constrained to ( sen J his- son, Prince 
Mdazzim, with a large body of troops, to support the first 
army, and take the command of the whole. The government 
of Golcdnda was in a very different state from the distracted 
condition of BijAptir. The king, ^.Ml Hasan, though indolent 
and voluptuous, was popular ; and his government and finances 
were ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Bramin, to Vhom he 
wisely gave his full confidence. Bpt the exclusive employment 
of this minister was odious to the Mussulmans, and especially 
to IbrAhim EMn, the commander-in-chief, into whose hands 
the powen would probably have fallen under any different 
arrangement. When Mdazzim drew near, this man deserted to 
lfim with the greater part of his army. Madn& Pant was 
murdered in a simultaneous tiimult in the city ; the king fled 
to the hill-fort of Golconda, and HeiderAbAd was seized and 
plundered for three successive days. Mdazzim did his best 
to clieck this breach of discipline ; and it gave the utmost* dis- 
pleasure to the emperor, not so much from humanity, or even 
'policy, as on account of the quantity of treasure lost to the 
crown, which he violently suspected that Mdazzinr had em- 
bezzled for his own ambitious purposes, as he himself had 
done on a similar occasion under ShAh Jehkn. Having thus 
effectually crippled the king of Golcdnda, he granted him peace 
mthuiT” f° r a great' pecuniary payment, and turned his whole 
un* forces to the reduction of BijApfir. 

The army of that monarchy appears <at this time to have 
Aurangzfb away j for} although the wails of the city are 

six miles in circumference, Aurangzib was able to 
mbit , invest* it completely, while he employed a portion of 
W" 4 * his army on a regular attack and breach. So well 
was the blockada kept up, that by the time the breach was 
. practicable the town was distressed for provisions; and as 
the garrison, though small, was composed of PatAs\$, it was 
thought prudent to give them favourable terms: Aurangzib 
, , entered the place on a portable throne through the 

wVth*' breach*, the young king was made prisoner,* tand BijA-* 

* [Grant Duff mm that the Voting M<whuloMnp for three yews, whenhedled 
4 gtimsi mi kept * woes prieoaer in the roddeniy, not without suepieion of having 

4 * ilk \ ( 
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P<ir, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to the 
deserted condition in which it now stands.® JjJ 8 *- 

No sooner had Bij&ptir fallen than Aurangzib deter mine d to 
break the peace with Oolednda ; and the means he Aman(rtib 
employed Were as base es the design was perfidious. bieaka the 
He drew his army near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and 
he obtained jewels art* gifts j?f all sorts from the* unfortunate 
king, anxious at any cost to purchase* his friendship, or at least 
his compassion ; but during all this interval he was intriguing 
with the ministers* of Golctfnda, and debauching the troopft ; 
•nd when his plot was ripe for execution, he published a mani- 
festo denguncing Jbhe king as a protector of infills, and soon 
after laid siege* to his fort. From this moment Abtil Hasan 
seemed to cast aside his effe’minacy ; and, though deserted by 
hi? troops, Jbe bravely defended Golcdnda for seven months, till 
it also was given up by treachery; and he then bore his *« mr, 
misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that has en- 
deared his memory to his subjects and their descendants •*««» 

, , , • subveits the 

even to this day, • monarchy 

During this siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzib 
were stirred up by some indiscreet communications impn*>n» 
between Ab41 Hasan and Princo Mdazzim. The object uZm 
of this intercourse was to procure the prince’s intercession with 
his father ; but to Aurangzib it appeared to afford a confirma- 
tion of all his formef surmises, and he lost no time in securing 
Mdazzim, who remained in more or less strict confinement for 
nearly seven year*. Mdazzim seems never to have given any 
cause for these alarms. All accounts give him credit for caution 
and moderation. Bernier says, no slave could be more obedient, 
or seem more devoid of ambition : he, however, hints that this 


was rather too like Ajirangzib’s oyn conduct in his youth, and 
perhaps th% same reflection may have^occurred tojthe emperor* 


been poisoned by Aurangs$< Hr. Morley 
(Catwogue, p. 78) says that te died in 
1 699*— £U>.J * 

0 “The walls, which are of hewn stone, 
and very lofty, are to this day entire, 
and, being surmounted by the cupolas 
and minarets of public buildings, still pre- 
sent to the spectator, from without, the 
appearance of a flourishing city; but 
within, all is Jblitude, silence, and deso- 
lation, The deep moat, the double ram- 
and the ruins of the splendid palaces 
the citadel, attest the former magnj- 
flceuoe of the <fcourU The great mosque 
is a gr an d edifice, and the tomb of Ibra- 
him Ada Sktfo, already mentioned, is re- 


markable for its elegant and graceful are 
ehitecture ; bftt the chief feature in the 
scene is the mausol&m of Mflhummud 
Add Shdh, the dome of which Alls the ejfK 
from every point of view ; and, though 
in itself entirely devoid of oniament, its 
enormous dimensions and austere simpli- 
city invest it with an air of melancholy 
grandeur, which harmonises with the 
wreck and desolation that surround it.” 
(Grant Duff, voJ. i. p. 840.) One is at* a 
loss, in sesing these ruins, to gonjeefcae 
how so small a state could have main- 
tained such a capital? » 

9 Bernier, vol. i. f. 120* 
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Aurangzib had now attained the summit of his wishes, but had 
Effects of sown a harvest of which he and his posterity were to 
qium 011 ' reap the bitter produce. The governments which in 
pt Mi derea gome degree kept up order in the Deckan being anni- 
Deokan. * hilated, the frame of society .which depended on them 
was disso lved, and the scattered materials remained as elements 
of discord/ Though the PatAn? and foreign mercenaries may 
have ob taine d service with the emperor, the rest of the troops of 
both armies were obliged to join Sambaji, or to plunder on their 
*4wn account. The distant zemindars seized *every opportunity to 
mnlfft themselves independent, and, among all the wars and 
robberies tqwhich' they betook themselves, were always ready to 
befriend the Marattas, whom they looked u on tfe the patrons of 
anarchy : those most within reach" of the Moguls were disaffected 
fto their conquerors; and from this motive, and thb new-born feeling 
of religions opposition, were always ready to assist their enemies ; 
so that, in spite of a short gleam of prosperity after the fell of 
cGolconda, Aurangzib might date from that event a .train of vexa- 
tions and disasters which followed him to the grave. 

He was not remiss in taking advantage of his present good 
Annmgzib fortune. He took possession of all the territories of 
SonTf BijApdr and Golcdnda, even their latest southern con- 
quests: 10 he seized on ShAhji’s jAgfr in the Mysore, 
fares Tan- con fi n ing V&icaji to Tanjore, and compelling the 
a.v. less. Marattas in Sivaji’s late acquisitions to fly to their forts. 
But in all these countries he had little more than a military 
occupation : the districts were farmed to the ddsmukhs and other 
zemindArs, and were governed by military leaders, who received 
25 per cent, for the expense of collecting, and who sent up the 
balance, after paying their troops, to the king; unless, as often 
happened, assignments were made for a period of years on fixed 
districts for the payment r pf other chiefs.* , 

During all these great events Sambaji remained, in a state of 
inactivity of personal iliertness, ascribed by the Maratta historians to 
the enchantments of Calusha, but naturally explained 
by the stupor ^and mental 0 debility produced by a course of 
drunkenness wad debauchery. 

» [Ghfczi ud din ma left as governor adventurers of all classes to scramble for 
of the Deckan.— Ed. ] power, annihilating all rfeht except that 

. * [“ The operations of the Moguls in the of the sword,” (Wilson’s note, Mill's Hit- 
lisiiaa, although theybroketjj pieces the tory, iv. 92.) Bento the anarchy, which 
conaiet&foy of both the Mohammedan and opened the way for the contentions of the 
Tdjndft principalitici, substituted no para- English and toe Frgnejh, aid the ultimate 
%m mi authority initheir place, and ft n- establishment of theBritish empjfca— E».] 
nitoed an opportunity and ^example to 
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Prince Ikber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
nothin from such an ally, quitted his court and re- run* 
paired to Persia, where he lived till a.d. 1706. The 
chiefs exerted themselves individually against the jfoguls, not- 
withstanding the inefficiency of their r&ja ; but, in spite of their 
resistance, the open country belonging tq, the Marattas was 
gradually taken possiMion of^and Aurangzib was preparing for 

systematic attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his 
• officers unexpectedly threw his principal enemy into samtmji 
his hands. Sambaji was ‘enjoying himself, with a 
small parjy of attendants,, in a favourite, pleasure-house, at 
Sangamdewar in. the Cdncan, whexl intelligence. of his un- 
guarded situation t^as brought to Tokarrab Khdn, the Mogul 
officer at Cdldp^fir. 11 Though this place is only fifty or sixty 
njiles from Sangamdswar, it is separated from it by the range 
of Gh&ts; and as Tokarrab KMn was only a governor of a 
district, his neighbourhood (if it could so be called) gave little 
uneasiness io Sambaji or those about hiiq, Being an active 
• and enterprising soldier, he set off with a small body of troops, 
and took his measures so well that he reached Sangamdswar 
before his march was suspected. Sambaji might still lyive 
escaped, fofr, before his house was surrounded, some of* his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls ; 
but Sambaji was in a state of intoxication, and replied by* 
threatening them with punishment for such insulting intelli- 
gence. Soon after, Tokarrab made his appearance ; most of the 
attendants fled • Galusha was wounded in endeavouring to save 
his master ; and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph 
to the imperial head-quarters. 12 * 

They were led .through the camp on camels, amidst the din 
of drums and other poisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude who flocked ,t# see their ’dreaded enemy ; 
and, after being exhibited before Aurangzib, they were ordered 
into confin ement. Aurangzib probably intended to spare his 
' ' prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for gaining 
possession of his forts’; but Sambaji, now rouifcd to a sense of 
his degradation, courted death, and replied to an invitation to 
become a Mussulman by language so insulting to the Imperor, 
and so impious towards his prophet, than an order was given ffir 

■ ‘'GrantDuff. From a letter 3a the Mi ordem. Tokarrab, by that l&itor, 
gahtimi K anUm (the forty-first ia the seems to hare been besieging PannUa.* 
India House<bopyV it appeara that the ” Calusha is geneftllf, buterroneouely, 
«0aa originated . with Aurangsib himself, believed to have bArayed his master. • 
-Sadwas eieeutedin strict conformity to * * 
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h^s immediate execution. The sentence was probably issued on 
FoitocOMii the ground of blasphemy; for it was attended with 
studied barbarity, very unlike the usual practice of Aurangeib. 
His eyes vfere first destroyed with a hot, iron, bis tongue was cut 
a o. less, out, and he was at last beheaded along with his favour- 
Augiut Calusha. * , 

Though his person had been despised by the Marattas, his fate 
was pitied and resented ; and the indignation and religious hatred 
of the nation was raised to a higher pitch than ever. 

Strong as was the animosity of the Marattas, their chance of 
weakness of resistance appeared to bo very small. The overwhdm- 
the Marattas j n g f orce 0 f Aurangzib, his personal reputation, even 
the pomp and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very 
name of the Great Mogul, struck them with an awe which they 
had not experienced in their former wars with his lieutenants. 
Their ..weakness became more conspicuous when Aurangzib, re- 
Auiangzib main in g himself near Piina, sent a force to lay siege 
to their capital of RAigh&r. The principal chiefs had 
mightt 8 assembled there on the death of Sambaji, had acknow- 
ledged his infant son, afterwards called SAho, as rAja, and had 
nominated his uncle, RAja RAm, to be regent. 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison and 
Begeo<7<>{ provisions, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for 
B *> aIUm any service that might arise. RAighar held out for 
several months, until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls 
Bjvbar by a MAwali chief, whom some personal disgust, com- 
a d 1690 bined with the general despondency,. induced to this 
act of treason. 13 The infant rAja was now in the hands of the 
enemy, and it was .resolved that the regent, instead of exposing 
to risk the last representative of Sivaji,«should withdraw to the 
distant fortress of Jinji in the Carnatic ; while his forts in the 
Deckan were td be put iri> good state of defence, and his troops 
(dispersed in their villages, ready to profit by better tunes* 
raj, RAja, RAm' accordingly proceeded with a few followers 
’►{rutf** ha disguise through the hostile provinces between him 
and £^Rji When he reached that place, he proclaimed 

11 It seems unaccountable that these confidence In the strength of the place, 
forts, whfcb at some times, are taken by and sudden despair when they find dtffi. 
a dozen at a time, at others held out for culties overcome which they thought m« 
yearn against well-equipped armies . but surmountable When such forts are in 
tix? are often ilhgamsoned, md without good order, with properly prepared gar 
mrnimB 5 the garrison is often paid by mens and stores, it requires all the 
finds which lie under the fort, and make mifitary resources apd active ooursge of 
them dependent&n the enemy; ev«u good Europeans to mage so imgratwm on 
garrisons are often surprised^from over- 4 
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hia arrival, and assumed the title of r&ja, on the ground of the 
captivity of his nephew. He was fortunate in an ad- s _ , 
viser in PnlMd, one of the Bramin ministers, who had defence 
sufficient talents to gain #m ascendancy over the othe* 
ministers add chiefs, and judgment® to see that it was not de- 
sirable, even if it # had been practicable, to do more th»n give a 
common scope* to the general effete. * ’ 

Without the pervading genius of Sivaji, the Marattas would 
never have been formed into a natiqp; but now, when all were 
animated by one spirit, the nature of the people, and theii modO 
of war, required that it shoulji be left to operate by individual 
exertions. ®The piap best adapted to them was, to J^end before 
a blow, to offer flothing tangible for the enemy to attack, and 
to return to the charge with ifndiminished vigour whenever it 
su |^d them to tike the part of assailants. Accordingly, their 
chiefr who were in possession of lands lost no time in, making 
their submission to the Mogul, and none were louder in pro- 
fessions of ze%l and attachment than they ; but they almost all 
kept up a communication with the rebels, allowed their retaincis 
to join them, even sent parties secretly, under their own rela- 
tions, to share in plundering expeditions, and did more mischief 
as spi^s and hollow confederates than they could have done 
open enemies. The soldiers also, when they had no efficient 
government or regular treasury to look to, formed each his 
own plan for^his individual profit. The thirst for plunder was 
always the strongest passion of the nation, from the first 
robbers under Sivaji «to the most opulent times of the monarchy 
Their only word for a victory is, “to plunder the enemy;” and 
though they readily combine for common objects, yet even then 
the mass is moved by each man’s eagerness for his separate 
booty. When this spir^ was calle4 into activity, it required 
but a moderate interference on the pa^f • of the government to 
give it a direction th&t rendered it more formidable than the 
courage of disciplined armies. * . m 

4 ^ When the Maratta government appeared to have been ex- 
pelled from the Ddekan, Aurangsfb despatched z mklk 

KMn, the son of Assad Kh&n, who had distinguished &“<£££* 
himself by the capture of R&ighar, to give it its death- 
blow by the reduction of Jinji. 14 Zfilfik&r, on his arrival, found 

M f* Aurangefb, after the reduction of he could not <EUt the Deckan for the rest* 
Bijdpdr BmSidhU. and the taking of hi* life. He often lamented the %eces- 
of Sox&ba, regained to finish some object* sity of the relaxation which h» absence 
which then appeared easily attainable, but occasioned in the government of Hindoo* 
afterwards eafcehded in such a chain that tan, and would frequently say to his con-, 

u tr 
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that his force, though considerable, was not sufficient to reduce 
or even to invest the place. He applied to Auiangzib»for rein- 
forcements, •and in the meantime employed part of his army 
in levying contributions on Tanjore 15 and othdr southern 
countries. Aurangzib was en no condition to furnish the rein- 
forcements desired. He had sent his son CAmbakhdh, with an 
army, to reduce WAkinkorA, a fcsrt not'Shr from BijAptir, which, 
though only held by the- head of one of the predatory tribes of 
the Deckan, was strong enough to baffle all his efforts. A -still 
greater demand for troflps was created by thscreap- 
i>v desultory pearance of the Marattas themselves. Np sooner was 
unjtai mde- I$ja RAm settled in Jinji, than he.dSspatched his two 
Kde™ most active chiefs, Santaji Gdrpara and Danaji JAdu, 
to make a diversion in his own 6 country. Before they arrived, 
some bands of discharged BijApAr troops hacf begun to plunder 
on their own account ; and as soon as these well-known leaders 
made their appearance, Maratta horsemen issued from every 
- village, and flocked to join their standards. RAm Chander 
Pant, who was left at SattAsa, in the civil charge of what little 
territory remained to the Marattas, had assembled some troops 
within his own districts; and by appealing to the predatory 
it «2 spirit before adverted to, he now called a n$w and 
most efficient army at once into existence. His plan was, to 
confer on every man of influence amongst the soldiery a right 
to levy the chout, and other claims on the Maratta government, 
on all places not in its possession, and to plunder and lay waste 
every country that refused this tiibuter < The contributions 
were to go to the payment of the troops, the booty to the actual 
captors; and each chief was authorised to impose, for his personal 
benefit, a new exaction, called ghds ddna, or, com and hay money. 
This invitation put every horseman ip the country in motion. 
Most of the principal -tyaratta names appear (and many for the 
first time) as leaders of independent parties of various strength, 
which set out to 6nrich themselves at the expense of the Mogul’s 
c subjects; sometimes each acting singly, and sometimes with a 
general edne^yt, and fix4d plans for rendezvous and retreat. 
The armies of Santaji and Danaji, though under the control of 
those? chiefs, acted much on the same system : the Marattas 
• spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole* Deckan was 
filled with fire and l|pine, terror and confusion 


* fidante in private, ‘ My disloyal subjects 
lata ttapoeacrthipplaytbing upon me that 
fhey may enjoy command# ana honour*.’ ’’ 


(Irddat KMn, 

“ ‘ i dled by tike Marattas “ Chaudiwar.’ 1 
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It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of wai weie 
fairly Drought into competition, and it soon appeared Coiapwtaun 
with which side the advantage lay. The long trap- 
quillity and mild government and manners established 
by Akber/and the greater mixtqr* with the Hindtis, fust began 
to soften the character of the northern conquerqps of India* 
The negligence of J elfangir' s^ftign, and the internal quiet of 
Sh&h Jeli&n’s, were respectively unfavourable to discipline and 
to military spent; and by the time we are speaking of, bo% 
weft very sensibly impairdll. The nobles had far advanced 
towards the sloth and effeminacy for which they have since 


been noted, anil *even those who retained their -.energy weie 
unsuited to active service. .They all went into the field in 
coats of wadding, that would resist a sword, and over that chain 
or plate armour ; and were mounted on large and showy horses, 
with huge saddles, and ample housings of cloth or velvet, from 
which many streamers of different-coloured satin, and often pairs 
of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. Thb 
horse’s neck, and all the harness, w'ere loaded with chains, bells, and 
ornaments of the precious metals ; and as each soldier imitated liis 
superior, as far as his means would admit, they formed a cavalry 
admirably fitted to prance in a procession, and not ill-adapted to 
a charge in a pitched battle, but not capable of any long exertion, 
and still less of any continuance of fatigue and hardship. 

To them individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of discipline. Jn spite of all Aurangzib’s boasted vigilance the 
grossest abuses bfid crept into the military department Many 
officers only kept up half the number of their men, and other b 
filled the ranks with their menials and slaVes. Such comrades 
corrupted the soldiers fly their example, and extinguished ^ spirit 
by degrading the military character. ,Thc indulgence and con- 
nivance necessary .for chiefs so conscious of their own de- 
linquencies completed the ruin of their troops. They could 
neither be got to keep watch nor to remain alert on picket; and 
their sluggish habits would have prevented them, ever tmmfig 
out on an emergency, even if the time require**) adjust their 
bulky housings Mid heavy defensive armour had not put it out 

° f The^^&’s camp-equipage was in all the pomp of peaceful 

" “ The Frenchman jjjjf ^ChurehJI’e 8 ^««a»V0t 1T - See i2w 

“^forfeited a day’s P»? when they voL n.) 
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times .Each nobleman endeavoured to imitate Ibis magnifi- 
cence; even private soldiers attended to comfort in their tents, 
and the line of march presented a long train of elephants, 
camels, carts, and oxen, mixed up yith a crowd of camp- 
followers, women of all rapks { merchants, shopkeepers, ser- 
vants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of hjpcury, amounting 
*to ten times the number of th^. fighting, men. This unwieldy 
host soon eat up a country,’ and the people suffered further 
from the insolence and licence of the soldiery. 17 
*> The Marattas, as has been said, were little active men; accus- 
tomed to hard work and hard fare. Their usual food was 8 cake 
of millet, with perhaps an^nion; their dress a small tu$>an, tight 
breeches covering their thighs, and a scarf or sash rolled rbund 
their middle. When their body was not "bare, it was covered 
A>y a fight cotton tunic. ' 

Their arms were a sword and a matchlock, but oftener a bam- 
boo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, their national weapon, 
yrhich they used with extraordinary skill. Their horses were those 
of their own country, small, §trong, and active, capable of en- 
during great fatigue, and taught to bound forward, or stop, or to 
wheel round when at full speed, on the slightest pressure from 
thetr rider’s leg They had a pad for a saddle, with a blanket 
folded over it. When stationary, few except the chiefs had ients ; 
and on their inroads, each man slept* on the ground, with his 
spear stuck by him and his bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap 
on horseback on the slightest alarm of the approach of an enemy. 

An assemblage of such troops never stood the- heavy charge of 
a body of Moguls, but dispersed at once, and scampered off singly 
to the nearest hill? or broken ground. If the enemy left their 
ranks to pursue them, they cut off single horsemen, or rapidly 
assembled behind a ravine, or in some other situation where it 
was not safe for small parties to attach them; an^ when the 
disheartened pursuers turned back, with their horses exhausted, 
the Marattas were upon them in a moment, charged in on them 
theft was an opening or confusion, but generally hung loosely 
on their flanks and rear, sometimes dashing up singly, to fire 
their matchlocks into the mass, or even to despatch a straggler 
with their long spoars. Their chief excellence, as well as their 
delight, was in the plunder of a convoy. The favour of the 
copntry-people gave them full information, while it kept the 

- M Qenfelli Carreri mw iurai igtrfb'scan* king’s and princes 1 tents occupied a space 
toMttent at Colgate (March lo9£). He of up^hrds of three mfltea in cireum* 
describes it «a m enormous assemblage, ference, sad were fortified witfi a ditch, 
said greatly to exceed a million* The palisades, and falconets. 
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J^Toguls in darkness, till they were suddenly assailed on the line 
of march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying the grain and 
stores the/ were escorting, swept off in a moment. They would 
theq; form a compact bod^r, to protect those which were carrying 
treasure; but with such a prize before them, the Marattas w<5re 
irresistible: the ^artyjyas generally obliged* to take post, the' 
Marattas cut off the commifdrctttions, and perhaps even the 
water; and, at the end of a day or two, the Moguls were obliged 
to surrender; the men were stripped of their horses and their 
valuables, and the chiefs" detained, for a lansom. 

As Aurangzib drew a gr3at proportion of his recruits and 
treasures Trom fiohdostan, tiantaji and’ Danaji thrOfr themselves 
between his army and that country. They intercepted several 
convoys, defeated more than one detachment, and gained sucl\ 
a • superiority that the Moguls began to change their ad iso i . 
contempt for them into fear and dread. ’ ’ 

In this state of discouragement, Aurangzib perceived the 
necessity of adopting some measure which, if it did not 8ieKOonmj B ( 
bring the war to an end, might recover his reputation, STw? 1 
and restore the spirit of his troops. He resolved on CSr " taltf "- h 
the vigorous prosecution of the operations against Jinji : he had 
withdrawn ClAmbakhsh from Wakinkerk, and he now sent that 
prince with a fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege, 
but, according to his. usual practice, he appointed Assad Kh&n, 
the father of ZdlfikAr KMn, to serve with him, and com- a d mm 
mitted the real direction of all operations to those noblemen. 
This arrangement* disgusted both parties : the prince oi 
was displeased at the little solid authority intrusted to t 

him, and the others thought it hard that Ztilfik&r should be 
deprived of the % dignity* of the command and the honour of the 

victory. 18 • * • • 

So completely was Zftlfik&r led awhy by his resentment, that 
he listened to overtures from the Maratfci Bramins n «ob«tn,ota 
(ever on the watch to profit by such dissensions)*; and 
by indecisive operations on his owji part, as well .as by afford 
ing in tellig ence to the enemy, he enabled thenh^o spin out the 
siege for no less than three years. # 

At the qpd of that time Santaji Gdrpara resolved on a bold 
attempt to relieve his rAja. Leaving the rest of the ^ * r 
Maratta hordes to keep Aurangzib in ftccupation, he 
called in IkmajiJAdu, and set off for Jinji with 80^000 a»«g 
of their best cavalry. He passed rapidly through * 

« gtaffltJDuif j Khtffl Jdtfto ; and tbe Bond&a Narrative in Scott’s Deckan, 
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the intervening country, and came on the besieging army with 
such celerity that, before they could arrange their cumbrous 
body for mutual support, his advance had surprised one of 
their divisions, plundered its tents, and made the commander 
prisoner; and he himself imnjediately after defeated a' con- 
siderable body of t/oops sent out in haste to eppose him. Ho 
then drove m the outposts, < dsrjroyed^he foragers, and cut 
off all supplies and intelligence from the camp. He next circu- 
lated reports of the emperor’* death, which were # easily believed 
m such a moment of calamity ; and tinder favour of that rumour, 
he made proposals, to Cambakhsh Ao support his clgim to the 
throne. C&iujmkhsh, who 0 seems to have apprehended sinister 
designs on the part of Assad and Ziilfik&r, gave ear to these 
" communications, while his intercourse with the enemy in like 
cambakhsh manner alarmed those officers. One night Cambakhsh 
mhaijltbr Ordered his immediate contingent to get under arms, 
zuwkar an( j two generals, assuming (whether justly or other- 
wise) that this was a direct attempt to go over to the Marattas, 
immediately placed the prince • under restraint. 19 This step in- 
Retreat of creased the alarms and dissensions in the army to such 
the besiegers a pitch, that they were soon compelled to blow up 
thei£ cannon, abandon their batteries, and concentrate on, one 
spot, where "they entrenched themselves, and were besieged in 
'their turn. At length an agreement was entered into between 
the parties ; the Moguls were to be allowed to withdraw about 
twenty miles to Yandiwash, and were there to await the further 
orders of the emperor. * * 

On the first advance of C&mbakhsh and Assad KMn, Au- 
Aumigz^b rangzib had moved southward, and cantoned at Galgala, 
the Bum on the Kislina. In the next year hejreiired to Birma- 
pfiri, near Panderpfir, on the Bima, wherj he erected a perma- 
nent cantonment, and regained for several, years, c He now 
ipade a movement to Bij&plir, and at the same time sent orders 
expressing his <total 1 disapprobation of the proceedings of his 
generals. He directed C&mbakhsh to be sent up to 
cimtwkhah cour { received r hira with marked kindness: 29 at 
the same time he’ recalled Assad Kh6n, but, with unaccountable* 
inconsistency, left the sole command of the aSrmy to* Ztilfik4r 
KMn, whom, though the ablest of his officers, he *could not 
noy* expect to find the^best affected. The war, when renewed, 

Kepoi^ of Asaadand ZtilSk&t to Au* Bond&a Narrative. Q 

rangzib, quoted by me emperor in the * Forty- eighth andflforty-ninth notes of 

forty-seventh note of The Mtotim i Ka* the ftaHm tKardim. 

Mm*, $ko Onuit Du$ Khm Kkdn, and 
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assumed a desultory character. Zdlfikfir levied contributions 
at Tagjore; and Santajl totally destroyed a very strong inc«w»i ^ 
Mogul detachment, under an officer of rank and repu- at zm«k™ 
tation, near Chitaldrdg ip. the Mysore: other conflicts *took place, 
with rariofls success, in different parts of the country ; but the 
general result imjst have been favourable to the Moguls, * » iwff 
as they were* able, in tie end, J^rr^suine the siege oftfinji. 

During the operations in the field, Zfilfik&r performed the 
part of a zealous and able officer; ljpt, on recommencing h« renew, 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse with the Marat- butpS^T 
tas, and evidently made it hig object to protract tho fall opeiatiom 
of the plspe. 21 • . • 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince 
of Aurangzib’s penetration; find in the course of the r^tmeut 
nqxt year, Zfilfik&r found that he must either take Jinji pon« • 
or expect to be recalled iii disgrace. He performed^ Jpst aef 
of friendship in advising Rfija Itdrn to escape ; and then, prose- 
cuting his operations with vigour and in earnest, he Jmj( uko* 
before long made himself master <jf the fortress. *•“ l0S8 


CHAPTER IV. 


PHOM 16D8 TO THE DEATH OP AURANGZfB. 


The unexpected recovery of Zulfikdr’s strength, which had put 
it in his power to renew the siege, was probably occa- 
sioned by dissensions among the Marattas, .which now Maratt* 
broke into an open quarrel. Danaji Jddu had fallen out with 
Santaji, and had received the support of the rdja, who was 
jealous of Jhe renown of the latter Jfchief ; and as Santaji was 
unpopular, in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline 
a party was formed in his own camp, ho was compelled 
to fly, and was at length overtaken and put to death 
on "the spot.* Before this catastrophe, Rfija Item 'had 
es ta blishe d his residence at Sattfira, and Sr now !*■•*»> 


a AU ZdMUtar's intrigue* with the ene- 
my appear frofc Maratta MSS. refen ed to 
bv Cantata Grant Duff, Mid are asserted 
‘{probably on similar authority procured 
at Mysore) by Colonel Wilks. They are 
■ Unknown to the writers on £e .Mogul 
side ; but the Boadffla accuses Zfilfikar of 
w ’ • — ■ ■ — : — **-0 war. Hisobject, 


probably, was to retain liis largjfe command 
and important position until the death oi* 
the emperor, which his very advanced gge 
made men expect to be of early occumume, 
* [His grand-nephew was #he Mwjri 
R£o of Gtiti, often mentioned in thfe Car- 
natic wars of the I^iglflht— E d.] 
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assumed' the active control of the whole government. He 
took the field himself, at the head of the largest Hipratta 
army had ever yet been assembled, and, proceeding to the 
north of tBe GodAveri, levied the chouUaad other dues on such 
places as submitted, and ravaged the ‘rest as far as J&hut in 
JBerAr. At this pojnt his progress was checked in, consequence 
New plan of of *a change in the .system o£*Che Moguls. Hitherto 
Aurangzib had, for the most part, had his head-quarters 
*uxng army at Birmapfiri, sometimes sending a detachment under 
fSa son. Prince Azam, to reduce a lfill-fort or* repel an incursion, 
but generally trusting the defence of the country to detachments 
stationed at^different parts of it. At present tds plan was to 
bring his whole force into efficiency, by leading one part, in 
person, against the enemy’s forts ; while another under ZtilfikAr 
KhAn, nominally commanded by one of his grandsons, should 
'pursue, tljeir field armies wherever they might direct their 
course. Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been 
attended with success ; but disturbances had reached too great 
a height to be put down by <any merely military dispositions. 
Although ZtilfikAr KMn began by driving back BAja BAm, as 
has been mentioned, and during the succeeding years repeatedly 
delated the Marattas, and in some degree restored *the courage 
of the Mussulmans, yet he found himself, at the end of that 
‘time, in a worse situation than when he began. A defeat to 
the Marattas was like a blow given to water, which offers no 
resistance to the stroke and retains no impressipn of its effect : 
their army dispersed at the moment, to unite ‘again .on the same 
EAMwtMm day or the next. But a defeat to the Moguls was 
gob. attended with loss and humiliation; and even their 


partial success did not stop the waste "of their resources and 
embarrassment of the finances of ( their government, which every 
day increased th*eir difficulties and undermined their strength. 
t Aurangzib’s personal operations gave a promise of more solid 


step* tq r th« advantage. * He quitted his cantonment, to the great 
iptmi. regret of his officers, who had erected comfortable 
dwellings, and forfnded a sort* of city; and, after reducing some 
other tofts, he sat down before SattAra. By a dexte- 
8 * tWr *- • rous feint he contrived to take that place unprepared ; 

1700, it nevertheless made a desperate defence, and did not 
surrender till tgxe siege had lasted several months. 

♦Bfiford it fellj BAja BAm had died, and had been,, succeeded 
iwtbof by His #on Sivtyl, under the regency of TAra BAi, the 
widow of the deceased and igother of the young rAja. 
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ms event had little effect on the war. Aurangzib went on with 

’ wS&htfcl £ ^iT 86 • f four or five yeare 

•SuAtfaT IT a l l + ? e ? nn ° lpal forts P° ssessed by the »**' 

Were long aiyl bloody, 1 and various 
rf ^ stratageifts wene.dtaployed by both parties in the 

fan ; u but J hey Were t0 ° “onotopous to.bear descrip, 

taon, and the result wfts as haariBeen stated. ^ 

to^mST*?* ^ la ! )0rious un dertekings, it is impossible not 
to admire the. persevering spirit with which Aurangzib 8i . t ^ 

|ore up against the difficulties and misfortunes that »» 
Overshadowed his declining .years. He was pear sixty- ES&a 
W !* e * h ® c 5 ssed the Nerbadda to begin on thisjong war, and 

b ^ ed / • 61gbty 1 rst . year before he quoted his canton- 
ment at Birmaptin. The fatigues of marches and sieges Difficult** 
utere little suited to such an age; and, in spite of the tt 1 '* 
of i uxury ^ his camp-equipage, he suffered 
hardships that would have tried the constitution of a younger 
man. While he was yet at Birmapdri, a sudden flood of tlfe 
Blma overwhelmed his cantonment in the darkness of the night •’ 
and during the violence of one of those falls of rain which are 
only seen in tropical climates, a great portion of the canton- 
ment was swept away, and the rest laid under water: the afarm 
and confusion increased the evil; 12,000 persons "are said to 
have perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number. * 
The empeipr himself was in danger, the inundation rising over 
the^elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as 
his courtiers avferred) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent of a torrent during the 
Siege of Parli, the fort he took next after Sattdra; and, indeed, 
the storms of that , increment region must have exposed him to 
many sufferings, during the numerous rainy seasons he spent 
within it, • The ipapassable streanp* the flooded valleys, the 
miry bottoms, and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties ”* 
when he was in motion, compelled him to halt.where»no pro- 
visions wire to be had, and were so destructive to his cattle fts 
sometimes entirely to cripple his army. The%£oient heats, in 
,tents and 'during marches, were distressing at other seasons, 

- and often ^rendered overpowering by failure of water:* general 


1 Aurangzib writes thus of one of theta 
to hk son, Prince Azam : “You will have 
received account# of the calamities of the 
eiege cf an d ef the uhheard«of con- 

.ditioa &&intoier#rte 
lowered • 


the auctions of this devout band hf&e 
at length^been brought to a copclusioflN” 
He then prays for happy results, and As- 
cribes the past disastlrqito a judgment on 
his own wickedness%nd neglect. (Thirty- 
eighth note of the jDasttir ul Ami.) ■ « 
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famines and pestilences came more than once, in addition to the 
scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was oftenfiiable; 
and all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destruction 
committed *by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach of 
those visitations. But in ail"tti«se discouragements Aurahgzib, 
^tode- retained hjs vigour. He alone conducted every branch 
indStty. of his government, inHhe mo^C minute detail. He 
planned campaigns, and issued instructions during their progress; 
cjja wings of forts were sent for him to fix on the points of at- 
tack ; his letters embrace measures *for keepihg open the roads 
in the Afghan country, for quelling disturbances at Mult&n and 
Agra, and even for recovering possession of 6aAdah&ft; and, at 
the same time, there is scarcely a detachment marches or a con- 
voy moves in the Deckan without some orders fyom Aurangzib’s 
own hand. . 

The Appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, or 


Hi« atten- 
tion to ile- 
jtOs. 


the selection of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his 
attention •„ and the conduct of all these functionaries 


is watched, by means of spies *and of prying inquiries from all 
comers, and they are constantly kept on the alert by admonitions 
founded on such information. This attention to particulars is 
not favourable to the real progress of business, any Aore than it 
is indicative* of enlarged genius; but combined, as it was in 
*Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all the greater affairs 
of the state, it shows an activity of mind that would be wonderful 


at any age. • « * 

These labours were the penalty he paid for hiS former offences 
Hk dMnnt against his father. The fate of Shdh JeMn seems 
Mm- never for an instant to have been absent from his 


thoughts. To avoid a similar destiny, Ife retains all power and 
all patronage, and by removing his chielfe from place to place, 
prevents their forming pe*panent connexions with anybody but 
mrotothir himself. 80118 are the constant objects of his ob- 
*»“. •servation and his management: 3 he surrounds .them 
wfth spits, gives them colleagues in command, places trust* 

, worthy personal /n inferior situations about them, exercises an 
open control over all their proceedings; and dt the same time : 
never fifils, by familiar and affectionate letters, and ty constant 
pspsentsmand attentions, to conciliate their attachment, and 

al ways pursued the policy trolled them by opposing to them enemies 
ctmewmQmf hie grandsons, and employ* in their own families, aa Bi&Er Bakht to 
ing them in publia attars ; for as hie tons Azam Sbdh, and Azam usbrahdii, to SMh 
were ambitious ofgreSt power, and at the Alam." {Irddat KMm,) — Ed.] : 
head* of armies, he thus prudently con- ~~ 

A - ■ 
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prevent their feeling the irksomeness of their situation. To similar 
motive# also, thongh partly to his natural disposition, and oourtior*. 
must be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats 
his officers, and the sort* of court which he appears to pay to all 
of th&n: he condoles wfth thei^tesS of relations, inquires about 
their: illnesses, cenfers honours in a flatteryig manner, makes* 
his presents more acce^able hpi^he gracious way in which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a # censure without softening 
it by some obliging expression. «His extreme leniency to aJJ 
offences that do n<Jt touch Ris power or his religious prejudices 
sterns also# to have had its source in an unwillingness to make 
enemies, mo less* than in the real easihess of his tamper. After 
ail, he does not "seem to have been successful in winning attach- 
ment; and with his sons, he seems at heart to have trusted 
much more to fear than affection. Though he released M6az-^ 
zim after seven years’-imprisonment (a.d. 1 694), he seems always 
to have regarded him with dislike and apprehension. He sent 
him to the remote government of C&bul, constantly resisted hift 
wishes to return, even for a tin*e, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province* and might completely absorb his resources. 
He at first improved of the seizure of Cambakhsh, though after- 
wards convinced of his innocence ; and his behavfour on one 
occasion to his favourite. Prince Azam, shows at once his policy 
in the management of his sons, and his innate love of artifice 
and dissimulation. Having imbibed a suspicion that this prince 
was meditating independence, he sent for him to court ; and, as 
the prince made excuses and showed alarm, he offered to meet 
him slightly attended on a hunting-party. % Azam, on this, set 
out, and Aurangzlb secretly surrounded the place of meeting 
with chosen troops:’ £$ the prince got more and more within 
his toils, the old qjnperor found a ^accession of pretences for 
requiring him gradually to diminish the number of his attend* 
ants, until, when he reached the place where his father was, 
they were reduced to three persons. As nobody offered to un- 
dertake the duty, he was obliged to leave two <Sy*is companions , 
to hold his horses; and he and the remaining attendant were 
disarmed before they were admitted to the royal presence. On 
this he gave himself uf> for lost, and had no doubt that he wy 


D m is jjg gw v v •***»*««— - — — ' — * .. j 

doomed to a long or perpetual imprisonment. But whence 
wa* introduced to his father, he was received with an affection- 
ate embrace. Xurangzib, who was prepare^ fon scooting, gve 
■his loaded gun to him to hold, and then led him into a retted 
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tent, -where lie showed him a curious family sword, and. put it 
naked into his hand that he might examine it; after winch he. 
threw open his vest, on pretence of heat, but in restitute show 
that he had no hidden armour. After this display of .confidence 
he. loaded Azam with presents* and a£ last said he had better ‘ 
jbhink of retiring, or*his people would be qlarmecf at his detention. 
This advice was not prematute^Mzam, on his return, found liis 
whole camp on the point of breaking up, and his women weeping 
^pd lamenting his supposed "fate. Whether he felt grateful for 
Ms easy dismission does not appear ; but it*is recorded that he 
never after received a tetter from his father without turning pale, 
or recoyored*Mis composure until he had satisfied himself of the 
contents of it. 8 . • 

But all Aurangzib’s arts and all his industry* were insufficient 
Jkjjjjgj* to resist the increasing disorders of the state, which 
uie «tate. • now pressed upon him from every quarter. The BAj- 
p6ts were still in open hostility: their example had long since 
Been followed by the Jits near Agra: against these last, as at 
a later period against some insurgents at MultAn, 4 it had been 
necessary to send a force under a prince of the blood. Z&lfikAr’s 
force began to be exhausted, and the inefficacy of his former 
exertions became more and more apparent. Tile Mamttas 
seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies decayed : after reducing 
ofth?Ma tee Beckon to a desert, they ha<J spread over MAlwa, 
and made a powerful inroad into GuzerAt, leaving their 
traces everywhere in pillaged towns, ravaged fields, and' smoking 
villages. ' * * 

The grand army still went on taking forts, but its last suc- 
cess was scarcely llss ignominious than a defeat: it was the 
taking of WAkinkerA, which, though only * fortified village, 
belonging to a chief of banditti, required the presence of the 
emperor and a siege of Several months to* subdud it. These 
t> heyb w“ acquisition^ began at this time to’be balanced by cor- 
theii fort*.*- responding losses. The Marattas were in a Condition 
t8 attempt the recovery of their strongholds, and the forts, 
which it had so many labours to gain, were one by one 
falling into their possession. As the calls on the grand army iri- 
creased, its power went on to decline. Ti® troopa.be* 
»flpy. came more timid than ever; the cattle were woriv 
oaf; an<J could not'be replaced from the wasted state of the coun- 
tty ; proyjswma failed from ted same reason, and tim.teeamg of 

» KWfi KWn. ‘ f / 4 Probably CtoytoA * 
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““ * di “ <m06 weK «* off V «» empties, 

T«t remittances from HWostan, the 
^anpes .had long since faUen into confusion: and (ts „ , 

■ ; aState - became more painful, ^^brangzib withdrew the fliuuic**. 
Igr attention from them.® He Va» irritated by applications for 
T^f 8 ?: P & [’ "5J ua ** peevishly to answer such ’demands by 
saying that he did not wanfthe troops, and if they were not 
pleased with the service they migty quit it. 7 He even disbanded 
s|tae bodies of hoijge, with the intention of easing the financed 
regular pay was indispensable to troops situated like his • 
and whei^ it had been long withheld, .they began to break into 
open mutimes, which were quieted by temporaiy expedients 8 
AU his difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew closer 
round the army* At times they plundered up to the QraadMm > 
yery skirts of the camp, intercepted the supplies, car- hard prawi!:. 
ried off the cattle, cut up the foragers, insulted the’ rattaa. 
pickets, and made it impossible for any one to show his head 
out of the lmes without a powerful escort. If 'any or dinar y de- 
tachment was sent to check them, they repelled or destroyed it. 
If a great effort was made, they vanished; and perhaps did not 
again appey till they hdd plundered some distant* town,- .Mid 
left time for their pursuers to weary themselves by forced 
marches in a wrong direction. 9 They now treated the power 
of the emperor with derision. Those in his service mixed*and 
feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic tt*p .pompous manners and devout ejaculations of 
the MussuMans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life 
to their best patron, Aurangzib. So' low vjas the emperor re- 
duced, that he was persuaded by C&mbakhsh to authorise over- 
tures to the enemy j and if the negotiations had not been 


• [“ Contributions wer^ now levied in 
lieu of regular revenue, and the parties 
sent to collect supplies oo&mitted great 
excesses, 'fhe collectors of the jizya ex- 
torted millions from the farmers, and sent 
only a small part to the treasury. When- 
ever the emperor appointed a jrfgirddr, the 
Marattas appointed another to the same 
district, so that every place had two mas- 
ters,' The farmers left off cultivating 
more ground than would barely subsist 
them, and in their turn became plunderers 
fhr want of employment,” {Bondtta Nar* 
rative, p. 108 .)— Ed.-) 

i ^ le tters, and Khdfl 

• . * flChdft ]Kh-4a» xhe army was for a 
long time very regularly paid. OemtUi 


w • 

Carrji^ in 1095, says the troops were 
paid punctually every two months, ancL 
would not bea^any irregularity. 

8 He writes on one oceasic^ to Z01- 

fik£r Khdn, that he is stunned with tl^ 
clagiour of “ thes^nfemal foot-soldiers,” * 
who are croaking^yke crows in an in- 
vaded rookery. In another letter he re- 
minds him of the wants of the exchequer, 
and presses him to search fdk hidden 
treasures, and to hunt out any that may 
have fallen into the hands of individual* 
Many of Mp notes dwell on his pecuniary 
embarrassments. • - 

9 BoncUla Narrativ* in Scott's Deckan, 

roL ii * • 
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broken off, by the exorbitance and insolence of the Marattas, he 
would probably have agreed to release S&ho RAja, and grant 
(in such forms as might save his dignity) an annual percentage 
on the revenue' of the Deckan. < 

.Aurangzib’s last military apeijition Was a retreat ’to Ahmed* 
.Eetreata to nagar, the # nature of which may be conceived -from his 
Aiuaednagar. ex ha US ted cattle and, dispjrited N *troops. AlII hurried on 
in disorder and dejection) deafened with the incessant firing 
kept up by the marksmen, alarmed by the shoots and charges 
of the lancers, and every moment expecting* a general attack to 
complete their dispersion and destruction. Such, indeed, was 
the fate of ^portion of the army; and it is.a*subjeot of pious 
exultation to the Mussulman historians, that (lie emperor him* 
self escaped falling into the hands of the enemies whom he had 
t>nce so much despised. 1 ® . 

’ Ahmedpagar, from whence, twenty years before, he had 
marched in -so much power and splendour on his conquests, re- 
ceived the remains of his ruined greatness, and .was soon to 
witness the close of his earthly career. 


His health had, of late, become gradually impaired ; he with 
oeciiniB^ difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his life ; 
emp«OT. the aid although he continued his public appearance and 
his attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink un- 
der the accumulated burden of anxiety and disease. On reach- 
ing *Ahmednagar, he said he had now come to th§ end of all 
his journeys ; and from his last letters we perceive, at once, the 
extent of his bodily sufferings, the failure of his hopes in this 
world, and his dread of. that to come; The remembrance of 
Hu feareot Sh&h Jeh&n seemed to haunt him more than ever: he 
ing^tiia fate nowhere expresses remorse for his. share in that mo- 
jeiito. narch’s fate, but he shows by al^his actions how much 
be fears that a like measdfe may be meted o\it to him, 
e Prince Mdazzim having' proposed some „ arrangements which 


common prudence required at such a crisis, he inter- 
prets them into a design to seize on the government 
while he was ^ alive. When a letter from Prince Azam was 
read to him, entreating permission to come to Ahmednagar, on 
the ggfjund that the air of Guzer&t was ruining his health, he 
abruptly remarked, “ That is exactly the pretext I heed to Sh&h 
Joh£n in his illness/’ Mid added, that “no air so unwhole- 
some & the fumes or ambition:” and although^ afterwards 


5 GraatDuJ£ to 1» i p. 409. 
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prevailed on by Azam's importunity to allow him to pay him a 
visit on his way to his new government of M&lwa, 11 yet one of 
the last exertions of his authority was to compel the prince to 
proceed oh his journey, and to prevent his finding any excuse 
for -■ remaining about the court.® jfie had just before sent off 
C&inbakhah to^ Bij&pfir, hut thj)6 seems rather to have beep 
done, to gratify Azamibhan frjjj^^ny apprehensions*of his own. 

These measures had not long been completed before he be- 
came sensible^ that his end was approaching. In this H)aa] 
awful moment he. wrote, o» dictated, a letter to Prince £^ a JT 
Azam, in which his worldly^counsels and his adieus are defttK 
mixed T^jth brekgn sentences, giving .utterance to the feelings of 
remorse and tefrror with which his soul was agitated, and which 
he closes with a sort of desperate resignation, — "Come what 
come may, I Have launched my vessel on the waves.” . . ! 
“Farewell! farewell! farewell!” . ,u - 

m 9 * 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favourite, son 
C&mbakhsh. His letter, as to a much younger man, is mere 
one of advice and admonition £han that io Azam. It shows 
that he retained his favourite habits to the last. “ Your cour- 
tiers” he says, “ however deceitful, must not be ill-treated : it is 
necessary V> gain your views by gentleness and art*” etc. fcVen 
in this letter, his sense of his own situation breaks out * from 
time to time. “ Wherever I look I see nothing but the Divinity.”' 

. ... “I have committed numerous crimes, and I knoV not 
with whal punishments I may be seized.” . . . . “ The agonies 
of death come, upon me fast.” . ..." I am going. Whatever 
good or evil I have done, it was for you.” 13 It must have been 
about the same time that ho drew up a soat of will, which was 
found under his ^pillow on his death. He there recommends 
that Mdazzim shOul^ be recognised as emperor, and that b* and 
Awm should divide the empire : oi$ taking the northern and 
eastern provinces,, with Delhi for his capital; and the oth$i- 
Agra, with all the country to the southland southwest of it, 
inflti fling all the Deckan, except the kingdoms of Golcdnda and 
Bijdpdr. These last were assigned to CdmbaS^h. 1 * 

11 [“ Guzerdt had at the same time been tains some general maxims of government, 
given to his eldest son, Bid&r Bakht.” and instructions about his fiuneral ; the 
\Irddat Khdf.) — Ed.] expense of which was to be defrayed by 

u I have taken the translation in Scott's a sum of .four rupees and a half (about 
Dechan , vol. ii- page 8, of the Memoirs, ten shillings), .saved from the pijjee of 
though the original of it must have dif- caps whfch he had made android. Bight 1 
fared in soma slight particulars from the hundred and five xupees, which he %od 
Persian cow at thft India House. gained by copying Hortfos, was to be 

« He left another will, seemingly pre* given to the poor “ (See A&utfui JUgmter 
pared when under less agitation. It con- for 1801.) ' * 4 
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He expired on the 21st of February, AJ>. 1707, in the eighty- 
hu dmth, ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of hiB reign. 14 , 

A native historian, impressed with the courage, wisdom, and 
andohaiacter. ability .of Aurangzlb, is at a loss to account fbr the ill- 
success of his reign. The defect was in his heart. Had 
he 'been capable of any genelxnfe* or liberal sentiment, he would 
have been tC great ‘prince; his < subjects .yould not have been 
alienated by his narrow vipws e in religion, nor would the power 
of his officers have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a 
constant spirit of suspicion and distrust. 18 Jn alluding, for the 
last time, to his narrow views in religion, which contributed so 
largely to the ruin df his empire, it is well worth while to observe 
by how little ‘direct persecution that evil result* was produced. 
The Hindis seem rather to have 'been irritated by systematic 
discouragement than inflamed by apts of cruelty or oppression. 
' They were excluded from office ; they were degraded by a special 
tax ; their ''fairs and festivals were forbidden ; k their temples were 
sometimes insulted and destroyed ; and it was sufficient to pro- 
cure the abolition of any ceremony or practice of the court that 
it seemed to give a countenance to their superstition : but it 
does not appear that a single Hindi suffered death, im^lson- 
or loss of property for his religion, or, indeed, that any 
individual was ever questioned Tor the open exercise of 1 the 
.worship of his fathers. Yet such is the effect of mutual jealousy 
and animosity, in matters of religion, that the most violent out- 
lages have seldom raised up so obstinate a spirit of resistance 
as was engendered by the partiality and prejudices of this 
emperor. 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib’s letters have been preserved, 
from which we may glean some particulars of his character, in 
addition to the great lines marked by his actions. With all his 
bigotry he was not superstitious. He cordially Retests the 
Hindtis, and has very little more goodwill towards % the Shias ; 
but he lays out no money on mosques or endowments, shows no 
sigp. of being under the influence of the recognised clergy, and 


14 These are solar yea f*. He was born 
the 15th Zi (Mad, a if 1027, about the 
eud el October, A.D. 1018. (Khdfi Khdn , 
Gladwin ’ 9 Jthdngir, p. 45.) 

w “Of all the house of Timtir, indeed 
of tfl the hinge of Delhi, none since the 
tune if Secander L<Sdi ever appeared so 

* distinguished in point of devotion, aus- 
terity, and justice : wad in courage, pa- 
tience, and sound judgment, he was with- 
out a peer : but as, from reverence to the 

* injunctions of the Divine law, he did not 


inflict punishment, and as without punish- 
ment no country can be kept in order- 
in consequence, also, of the dissensions 
arising from rivalry among his nobles— 
every plan and design white he formed, 
came to little good, and every enterprise 
drew into delay, and never attained its 
object. Though he had lived ninety 
years, none of his five £ense# were at au 
unpaired, except his hearing In a small 
degree, but not so that othm'eotdd per- 
ceive it” Khdm.) 
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oftsn expresses his contempt for the assumed sanctity of fakirs 
and derVises. ■; 

’'Efts government is a system of continual mistrust: every man’s 
character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so selected 
that each may be a check* bn his pdmibour ; yet there never 'was 
a princeso nyich cheated or so ill-sdrved. • . 

T|ie coldness of his*heart«s3^enspicuous in the manner in 
.which he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and 
inost intimate .friends. In so loi% a life such eventB often 
occur, and they always draw*forth some pious or philosophical 
reflectfcn, followed up by strict orders to seize on the property 
Of the ddceased^ to see that none is embezzled, «to hunt out 
«dl deposits, and to *be careful in recovering all outstanding 
debts. # 

flis letters almost invariably include some poetical quotation 
or some verse from the Kor&n. They are sometimes* Haattew. 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons. One, 
written after* he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of 
two or three, words long, each of Which gives a ludicrous descrip- 
tion o^dhe present occupations of some one of the principal people 
about ms court. 14 

Gemelli CSarreri, who saw Aurangzib in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, describes him as of low stature, Slender, and 
stooping with age, witji a long nose and a round beard, the white- 
ness of which was more visible on his olive skin. He was dressed 
in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great size in his tur- 
ban. He stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a staff ; received 
petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed them with his 
own hand, “ and, by his cheerful smiling countenance, seemed to 
be pleased with theiemploymenti” 17 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib i$ the most a admired amdhg 
the MussulnJans. There are few who fife quite blind to the lustre 
of Akber’s character but fewer still whose 4eliberate judgment'' 
would not. give the preference to Aurangzib. , j « 

There are some unconnected events which should not - 

be entirely omitted man account of this reign. ^ tran ** ctt0 “' 


w There are three collections of his 
letters First^tlie u KaUmdt i Taib^t,” 
-published by one of his chief secretaries, 
jEfinrfyht Ull*hs ‘ second, the “Boktim i 
Karwm,” by the son of miothersecretary s 
end third, the £ B*>sMr ul Ami Ag M* 
from sU ^barters thirty eight 
years two col- 

lections j>ro&*» Iso be merely the ronjgh 
■\* ’ - * ’ : ' ,,4-r “ X 


drafts or notes whidh he wrote, with hie 
own hand for his secretaries. Most of 
the third collection have the same ap- 
pearance. They are without dates c? 
order, and^fcre often obscure, from thfeir 
brevity, and our ignorance of theWbjecttt 
a l luded to. . ^ a 

>* €©melH Canon, On UhurdtfU, yoL iv. 
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_ Tho insurrection of the JAts has been mentioned ; they are a 
Hindti people of the Stidra class, who inhabit a tract ne&r *m 
of which Jhe capital is Bhartptir. Though in an open country’ 
and dose to Agra and Mritra, they occasioned much embarrass^ 
ment to the government eM faring this reign; and rose to so 
•much greater consequence i&. those that followed* that at one 
tune they were in possession of>g*a, andVere the last people in 

' die plains of India that have offered any serious obstacle to the 
Jsmtish power. • # 

In the thirty-eighth year of the* king’s refgn, A.D. 1693, a ship 
bound from Surah to Mecca with pilgrims, which Khdff Khdn 
describes as-sanying 80 guns, 18 and furnished $ th 400 muskets, 
was attacked by an English ship .of smallwize. A gun burst on 
.board the king’s ship; the English boarded, apd, “although the 
"•Christians have no courage at the sword, yet by bad management 
the vessel was taken.” 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English factors at his ports to 
i>e seized, and directed the Abyssinians to take Bombay. 

The English retaliated by Seizing the* king’s officers, and the 
Abyssinians, who (by Kh£ff Khdn’s account) were on a friendly 
%$ing with them, showed no inclination to break it off. At 
length KMfi Kh&n himself was sent on a mission from the 
viceroy of Guzerdt to Bombay. He describes his reception as 
being conducted with great dignity and good order, and with a 
considerable display of military power. He negotiated with 
elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
aughed more heartily than became so grave an occasion, yet he 
seems to have been fevourably impressed with their acuteness 
"f d , “telligence. *The English alleged, apparently with truth, 
tlmt the kings ship had been taken l>y pirates, for whom they 
were not answerable ; artf explained theiS coining money in their 
own king s name (which %as another complaint aga&st them) by 

W, T* th ®y to purchase investments at places where 
the Mtfcul’s xftoney did not pass. . 

Nothing jg str.ted to have been settled on this' occasion, but it 
appears from wiher sources that the English compounded for some 

oecuniarv mvtnAnh » 


la 

it is curious that KhAff KhAn (though in tiris<&* be relates 
..♦^transaction of .amafl mowent in which he was personally en- 
^fed^ takes of the war made on 

light. B«b» <rf Covporf* Mpa ot P 
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dSaglish on botb ddes of India, which was of so much consequence 
;anthe*history of the East India Company . 20 He did not foresee 
iltoftitare importance of tta unskiliul KitagoMte. # 


BQt«r^n. 

SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZfB. 

1 

CHAPTER. I. 

TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHAH. 

Bahddur Shdh. 

* 

As soon as Prince Azam heard of his father’s death, he tSJSwX' 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed 
sovereign of all India, in perfect disregard of the late 
emperor’s will . . * <“**»>• 

Prince Mdazzim, with better reason, Resumed the crown at 
Cdbulf with the title of Bahddur Shdh;* and both brothers pre- 
pare^ to aqpert their pretensions by force of arms. In spiti^of 
the exhausted state of the empire, they assembled very large 
armies, and met at length not far' to the south of Agra. A . 
bloody battle ensued; in which Prince Azam and his victwyot 
two grown-up sons were killed, and his youngest son, * 203 ™ : 
an infant, was 'taken prisoner. Prince Azam had dis- 
gusted many of his principal officers by his arrogance : j^ 1 . 707, 
among others, Assad Ehdn and his son, ZfllQkdr Khdn, 
had quitted his camp,*nd remained spectators of the W(U - 
contest. When the event was known, they sent their submiqgion 
to the victqr. Bahddur Shdh received them graciously, and pro- 
moted them to the highest honours id the state. He showed likg< 
indulgence towards the other adherents of tAzsCm^Shdh^ but his 
confidence was chiefly repose! in Monim Khdn, who had beoq 
his ourn principal officer at Cdbul, And was no^e appointed vazlr. 
Monim was an equally able and well-intentionld minister ; and 
as the king's only fault was too great facility of temper, his aeces- 
sionwas wllcomed by the great body of his subjects, who looked 
tb spine relief from the religious austerity of Aurangzib, andjUe 
sacrifices entailed on them by his obstinate wars. ^ 

. v “g»li Ifamtir, Tnjia( | oh. $. • [He to ebo wHwWlA Aim 1.—EQ. 
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Prince' CAmbakhsh, though a vain and violent young man, 
R«voit «' had admitted the sovereignty of Prince Azam, and 
tmkb2tin m ' had been confirmed in his appanage; hut he refused 
hu defeat to acknowledge BahAdur ShAb, and that king^ after 
and . d *^ h - attempting in vai\*t$*win ffim over by concessions, 
iibrulry; matched against him>,to the Deckan, affid defeated him 
zfctea 9 ’ in a battle near HeidB?ShAd, wh^e CAmbakhsh died of 
his wounds on the same da£. 

»The emperor’s presence in*the Deckan made it necessary to 
niMiinr’i consider what course shoftld be adopted towards the 
Marattas. , It was easier at this time to effect an ac- 
o® okw '- commodation with them than could ha^ beetf expected 
M^t°tL th9 from the state of affairs at Aurangzib’s death. At that 
period SAho, the rightful rAja, was still prisoner in the 
TAiiB&L hands of the Moguls, and the government was carried 
on by*TArA BAi, the widow of his uncle BAjA BAm, in the name 
of her infant son. But though the necessity of having an effi- 
cient chief had induced the Marattas to place BAjA BAm on their 
throne after tho taking of B&ighar, they had not forgotten the 
hereditary claim of his*nephew, and were not pleased to see him 
again excluded without the same motive as before. With a view 
to profit by these contending claims, Prince Azam, oft his march 
against Bah&dur ShAh, released SAho, who was now grown up, 

' and promised him peace on favourable terms if he should succeed 
in establishing his title. This plan was adopted at.the sugges- 
tion of ZftlfikAr KhAn, and completely answered its end. The 
Maratta chiefs took different sides ; and, instead *of overwhelming 
their enemies, who seemed incapable of further resistance, they 
fell into civil war among themselves, and left the Moguls undis- 
turbed at the moment of their greatest wSakness. When BahAdur 
ShAh turned his attention to the Marattas, SAho seemed likely 
to prevail in tie contest* # and ZftlfikAr, who was tfow in great 
31 favour, was anxious ^ that peace should be concluded with him, at 
the price of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzib. But 
•Monlm KhAn, thnvazir, though willing to agree with the terms, 
wished them tqtre granted to TAiA BAi, and the whole negotiation 
. fell to the ground 

. . On BahAdur’s departure he gave the viceroyalty of {he Deckan 
DtMKubi to ZAlfikAr ; and as that chief could not .be spared 
XgISsap from court, b» left the administration fi the govem- 
ment, to DAM KhAn PannI, a PAtan % officer already 
, , distinguished in Aurangzib’s wars, who Vrajk to act as 
1 hi» lieutenant. 
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D&td followed up the views of bis principal, and cofacluded a 
personal agreement with Sdho, consenting that the chout (or 
fourth) should be paid while he remained in office, but Matat , 
stipulating that it should be collect^ by agents' of fus 
own, Vithout the interference of Jt^darrattas. *“• . 

This arrangement kept the Dplkan quiet till t^e end of the 
present reign, and allured to turn his thoughts ^^ on( 

to. other scenes, where his exertions ‘were scarcely less ISqpat* • 
required. While he was on his march against C&mbakhsh, Jje 
had endeavoured Ob make a* settlement of his disputes with the 
RAjptita «He had entered into a treaty with, the r&na of Oudi- 
pdr, restoring *all conquests, re-establishing religmus affairs on 
the footing on whioh they stood in Akber’s time, releasing the 
rdna from the obligation to furnish a contingent in the Deckan, 
and, in fact, acknowledging his entire independence in every i 
thing but the name. 1 He had concluded a treaty, apparently 
on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the rdja of M&rw&r, except 
that, in the latter case, the service of the contingent was stSl 
retained. On Jei Sing, the rdja ef Jeiptir (who, though he had 
never asserted his independence, had joined with Prince Azam 
in the late civil war), he had imposed more rigorous terms. ^He 
had »left a* garrison in his capital; and, although he allowed 
him to command the Jeipdr contingent with- the arfhy, he seems 
to have deprived him of all. authority in his own principality.* 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on its advance, 
Ajit Sing also had received some cause of offence ; and the two 
r&jas went .off together, with their troops, and entered into a 
league to resist the Mogul authority. As soon as the contest in 
the Deckan was put an end to by the death of C&mbakhsh, Ba- 
hadur Shih turned hts attention to breaking up the confede- 
racy; but before he#reached the, Rijptit country, he received 
intelligence of the, capture of Sirhini by the Sfikhs, and of such 
a state of affairs -in the Panj&b as left him no time for his* 1 
intended' operations.’ • * 

In these circumstances he becamp anxious t^> make peace with 
the R&jp&ts ; and as the great obstacle to ad^ccom- PwwewWh 
modation arose from their, fears of treachery, ne sent * b * tpo ’ rtr - 
his- own qpn. Prince Azim ush Shin, to accompany them to a 
meeting which took place on the emperor’s line of mai$b, 
and at which, the rijaa appeared at the head k of their bwn 
armies. • „ • . * 

' » Colonel Tod's Kdjat&dn, vol. t> * Sooti’s MmoiA 4 Srddat Khdn, p. 
m. ; 88 . rod*Jtyaithto>roL iLp 77,*te, 
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^ 170#i -All their demands were agreed to, and they werepro- 
bably left on the same footing as the rina of Oudipdr, 
The Sikhs , against whom the emperor was obliged to march, 
hid originally been a religious sect, were than rising 
B1B f into a nation, ancMbye in odr times attained ,td con* 
giderable political i influence among the states of India. 

Their founder, N&nak, flouri%^d^frout the end of the fifteenth 
.Peaceful century. He was*a disciple of Eabir, and consequently. 

a sort of Hindd deist, but his peculiar Janet was uni- 
versal toleration. He maintained “that demotion was due to 
God, but that foryis were immaterial, and that Hindd and 
Penecuted Mahometan worship were the same. ih. the* sight of 
hJmeta^' the Deity.® The spirit of this religion promised to 
keep its votaries at peace with all mankind ; but sucb views of 
__ dbmpreliensive charity were particularly odious to the bigoted 
part of tjio Mahometans; and accordingly, after the sect had 
silently increased for more than a century, it excited the jealousy 
of the Mussulman .government, . and its spiritual chief was put 
to death in a.d. 1606, 4 within a year after the decease of Akber. 
Their revolt. This act of tyranny changed the Sikhs from inoffen- 
sive quietists into fanatical warriors. They took up arms under 
Haf^Govind, the son of their martyred pontiff, who inspired 
them with his own spirit of revenge and of hatred to their 
' oppressors. Being -now open enemies of the government, the 
Sikhs were expelled from the neighbourhood of L^bAt, which 
had hitherto been their Beat, and constrained to take refuge in 
the northern mountains. 5 Notwithstanding dissensions which 
broke out among themselves, they continued their animosity 
to the Mussulmans; and confirmed their martial habits, until 


GwuOoiind. the accession (a.d. 1675) of Guru Govind, the grand- 
h«*£».u» son of Har Govind, and the jtenth spiritual chief 
rtigkwmd from N&nak. Tfcs leader first conceived the idea of 
forming the Sikhs" into a religioust -and, military com- 
.wMith. c monwealth, ' and executed his design with the syste- 

matic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver. 

To increase |M numbers of his society, ho abolished all dis- 
TiMdrdoo* . tinctions of cast among its members, admitting all 
wl&Ja? * converts, whether Mahometan or Hindd, ^ramin or 
C^aneWlla, to a perfecfcequality ; while, to preserte ity unity, he 
instituted a peculiar dales and peculiar manners; by Which Ms 
. i* V 

'* Profemar Xmarehu, t 61. ij. p. 212. . , 
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followers were to be distinguished from all the rest of g Mm lriiyl 
Each was to be a vowed soldier frpm his birth or initiation, 
always to carry steel in some form about his person, to 
wear blue clothes, allow Jiis hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to dip nor Vemove the hairs on an^drber part of his body. 

Reverence for # the Hindi go5l _*id respect for Bramins were 
maintained^ &nd the slaughter srkine was foost positively for* 
bidden ; but all other prohibitions relating to food and liquors 
were abolished ; the usual forms ,of worship were laid aside ; ' 
new modes of salutation, and new ceremonios on the principal 
events of, life, were introduced;® and so’ effectual was the 
change operated pn the people, that wthe Sikhs have now (after 
parting with several of their singularities) as distinct a national 
character as any of the original races in India. They are tall 
apd thjn, dark for so northern a people, active horsemen, and 
good matchlockmen : they are still all soldiers, but no longs*- 
fanatics; though unpolished, they are frank and sociable, and 
are devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. 

Far different was their character under Guru Govind, when 
they were filled with zeal for their faith and rancour They ^ 
against their enemies, and were prepared to do or ataiS 
suffer anything to promote the success of their cause. But their 
numbers were inadequate to accomplish their plans fit resistance 
and revenge : after a long struggle, Guru Goyind saw his strong-, 
holds taken, his mdther and his children massacred, and his 
followers slain, mutilated, or dispersed. His misfortunes im- 
paired his reason? or at least destroyed his energy ; for so little 
formidable had he become, that he was allowed to enter the 
Mogul dominions unmolested, and was mqrdered by a private 
enemy, at N&nddr, in .the- Deckan.’ But although it is some- 
times possible to crush a religion even after it has taken jroot, 
it can only be done by long and sturdy persecution, and that 
the internal ( disturbances of thfi Moguls prevented theja. 
applying. • 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism of the £5khs, apd 
inspired a gloomy spirit of verfgeaace, which soon 
broke out into fury. Under a new chief^named 
Banda, who had been , bred a religious ascetic, ami » <S»w, *j£' 
who combined . a most sanguinary disposition with SSStoii- 
bold and daring -counsels, they brojp from their dor ^ nU 

* Bir X Malcolm, Jiiatie Meuarchei, 263. The latter author etates that (Ani 
voi jcl pp. 219, W f 284, 288. / . Govind had a BmalLooAmand in the Mogul 

y Sir /. Foster** T&fclt, p. mmic$ which i» ooSftnpedl^KluiiElfc 
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retreat, and overran the east of the PanjAb, committing unheard- 
of cruelties wherever they directed their steps. The mosques, 
of course, were destroyed, and the mullahs butchered ; but the • 
rage of thfe Sikhs was not restrained ty any considerations, of 
religion, or by any mercy wr # %ge or* sex ; whole town* were ! 
massacred with wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of the dead 
were dug up*and thrown out tqSh thirds abd beasts of prey. ‘ 

, The principal scene of .these atrocities was Sirhind, which 
the Sikhs occupied, after defeating the govemoj in a pitched 
b&ttle ; but the same horrors marked their *route through the 
country eastward of the Satlaj aqd Jumna, into which they 
penetrated as far as Seh£ranp6r. They at length received a 
check from the local authorities, and retired to the country oil 
the upper course of the Satlaj, 'between Lodi&na and the 
mountains. This seems, at that time, to Save beep their 
^pnncippl jseat ; and it was well suited to their condition, as 
they had a near and easy retreat from it when forced 'to leave 
tfee open country. # . 

Their retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
continuance; and on their next incursions they ravaged the 
country as far as the neighbourhood of L&h6r on the one side, 
anfft>f Delhi itself on the other. 8 • e 

It was the extent of these depredations that made it neces* 
•Bahadur sary for Bah&dur to come against them in person. He 
JJJSS? 8 80011 drove them within their own limits and then 

tiuaa. obliged them to take refuge’ in the hills; to subdue 

drivon into them effectually, however, required • a considerable 
uwbuta. exertion; and after Banda had at length been reduced 
to take refuge in a/ort, it was only by means of famine that 
the emperor could hope to take the plaice. Ji. long and strict 
blockade was therefore set on foot; bu^, although the Sikhs 
endured the utmost extremities of hunger, t and died in vast 
:*4apmbers, they still continued the defence. When further 
resistance becajne hbpeless, a desperate sally was made by the 
bpgieged ; many of the partakers in this hold enterprise were 
killed, and the Mussulmans took possession of the fort without 
, further resistance. A person who seemed to be their chief, 
and had«used every means of making himself conspicuous, was 
made prisoner and carried off in triumph; when he arrived in 
aw** ' camp, it was fpund that he was aHindti convert, who 
" b *T^ *had sacrificed himself to save , his lea<ler w and that 

•Th*iwooee^j)fttheSikl«; tiU tibeir oqlm, Jtmtor, and KhtftKAfoi tkewjbw- 
« captuje at Qmnwpto, is from Sir J. Mai- quent namttTeiatnm K^sWUona 
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Banda himself had escaped' daring the sally. The' emperor, 
though Sufficiently struck by the prisoner's self-devotion to 
. sparqhis life, was yet so ungenerous as to order him to be shut 
up in ah iron cage and^ent to DelhU ’ * 

- . •• After this success, th'e empe^dmeturned to Ldh<5r, leaving a 
dfetachmenfc.to watch the Sikhs^apa to cheqjc their # depredations. 
This object was not filly attourai, and the power of the omthotB*- 
Sikhs was again on the ascendant, when Bahddur Shdh 
died at Ldhdr.in the seventy-firstjunar year of his age, 
and fifth of his reign. • Moharr ^ 

. The death of Bahddur Shdh was followed py the usual struggle 
among his sods.* The incapacity of ‘the eldest (after- contwtbe- 
Vards Jehdnddr Shdh) had given a great ascendancy to " 
the second, whose name was Asrfm ush Shdn; 8 and as he was 
supported by most of the nobility and of the army, he appeared 
to have an irresistible superiority over his competitors.. • * * 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and false promises of Ztil- Artifice. * 
fikdr Khdn, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as kwh. 
ever. Their concord was of short duration, but lasted until the 
defeat and death of Azim ush Shdn. Two of the sur- n. secure, 
viviug brothers soon after came to an open conflict, 
and the third attacked the victor on the morning After 
the battle; he was, however, repulsed and slain, and MvorJuuc;' 
Jehdnddr j3hdh remained undisputed master of the 
throne. 


Jehdnddr Shdh. 

Immediately on hi^ accession, Jehdnddr* appointed Ztilfikdr 
Khdn to be vazir.* This crafty and able chief had sup- acoomIou of 
ported Jehdnddr through the whole .of the preceding sLu». 
contest, judging, from the low aaft slothful habits of thgtw 
prince, that he was best suited for a tool in the hands H isinoa- 
of an ambitious minister. Accordingly, he as&umed? * 
the control of the government from the <irst, and ^SSSSr 
treated the emperor with the utmost arrogatfce and KMtL 
disdain, fie could not have ventured to adopt this gourse if 
J eh&n4£r,4 besides degrading bis own dignity by his vices and 
follies, had not provoked the nobility by his partiality. for # the 

* [Thia prmfce bad bean governor of tanutty, Calcutta, and QovinJpora. Ifbst 
Bengal from fW t*> 1708, and again from of the time Mursbtt Kh&i wae his 
1707 to 1712^ ,*nt! in 1888 he had sold deputy,— Ed.] • * 

to the Englishthe semindarahip of Chut* W * 
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relations of his favourite mistress. This woman had . been a 
public dancer, and her family were of the same discreditable 
class; yet they were exalted to high stations, to the exclusion 
of the noblei, whom they ware also allowed on several occasions 
ru^i to insult with impubsty.. But ‘though their disgust at 
^ w “ tent such proceedings prVented the nobiljjy from taking 
part with the emperor, it didlfat Reconcile them tb the pride 
And tyranny of Zdlfik&r, 10 which soon came to be displayed to- 
wards all ranks; and it is not* improbable that their discontents 
might have led to open opposition, if» the atteation’of all had not 
been attracted by a danger from without. , 

One of JehgmMr’s first nets had been to p\jt «all th§ princes 
Boroit o# of the blood within his reach to .death: among those 
whom he could not get into his power was Farokhslr, 11 
Btngal - the son of Azlm ush Shdn, who was ilt Bengal at the 
tflhe Bahddur Shdh’s death. After that event, and the ruin 
He is sup- of Azlm ush Sh&n, he threw himself on the com- 
passion and fidelity of Seiad Hosein Ali, the govemdr 
Ait v>wn- Bohdr, ’an old adherent of his father, who warmly 
Zi "ai^h t espoused his cause, and prevailed on his brother, 
b4d - Seiad Abdullah, governor of AUaMb&d, to Adopt the 
satfRr course. 

By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhslr assembled an army 
•at Allah&b&d, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his advance, 
and had marched to the neighbourhood of Agra, when he was 
met by Jehdnd&r and Z61fik&r with an army of 7b,000 men. 
The battle was fiercely contested ; and Hosein dill, the soul of 
Defea^th* Farokhsir’s enterprise, was left for dead upon the field. 
Albina, ® ut succes 9 a t length declared for the rebels : the em- 
AMiiiai P eror himself fled in disguise to Delhi, whither Zfil- 
m fikdr retreated at the head of his *remaining troops. 
Jeh&nd&r, on re&ching Df^hi* repaired to the hous$ of Assad 
H&h&n, the father of Zdlfikdr^ this practised Janitor immediately 
committed hin^to ciMody; and, on the arrival of Zdlfikdr, per- 
waded him, though at first unwilling, to part with the instrument 
of his ambitiorL td ende&vouf to make his peace, withthe new 
emperor by theTacrifice of hiseival. 

Accordingly, as Farokhslr approached 4e capital, 
ysMhfr both father and son went out to meet hin^and de l i - 
SSiS^fto vexed their Iste unfortunate master into Ids h ands. 

» [I«6d»t KM* him “water, Ind^-Eo.] 

mj creator of Me u- was, m 11 [Or more 

, &ot'ihd < ym Mrtaaker > * of MttbMBaadtt ,SSd.1 
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Assad Khan’s life was Bpared ; M but Zfilfik&r paid the’ 
pebalif^ of his selfish and perfidious career, and was 
stained before he left the : imperial tent. Jehdndir *.o. ms. 
was put to„ death' at th%same time ; and these seteritfes 1*h. ms, 
were followed by many o'ther exgcQSons. Moh«mmi7. 


JSg,r 

phi accession of Farokhsir was naturally accompanied by the* 
elevation of hfe protectors. 0 Abdutlah KMn, the eldest 
brother, was made vazir ; and Hosein received the rank AMui u h * 
of amir uf om^rd (or comm'ander- in-chief), which was au. " 
the second in the state. These brothers were sprung from a 
numerous and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, 
who were settled in the town of Bara ; 18 and in consequence qf 
this origin, they are best known in India by the name of t]je- 
Seiads. . • * 

♦They had expected from their services, as well as from the 
grovelling disposition of Farokhsir, and his submissive behaviour 
while courting their support, that they would be allowed to 
exercise all the real power of the state, leaving to the emperor 
only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth and hoiygirs 
as rifight enable him to gratify his favourites. But j8alo ^ yof 
neither Farokhsir nor his favourites were so easily con- th8emi>8ror # 
tented. His principal confidant was a person who had been 
cdzi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom he conferred the high 
title of Mir Jumla. This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, which was well 
suited to gain an ascendancy over a mind like Farokhsir’s, 
incapable of comprehending a great design* and too irresolute 
to execute even a small one without support. 

It was no difficult*task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authority which he was so incompttent to exercise, and the^ 
overbearing conduct* of the* Seiads gave him, a reasonable motive 
for counteracting them. * • ^ 

* [Az’ad KMn di«d in J.71U ; and the debaucheries of foe Mina bazar of Delhi, 
Seir tti Mutdktrin calls him “the last they obtained leavAgo reside outside of 
member of that ancient nobility which the town (bc&vr ) ; owners that it was the 
had conferred so much honour on the em- chief town of twelve (bdrak) ^rhich be* 
|dre. n Xrrfdaf $pbgn says, “for above 200 longed to the clan ; but the spelling is 
years their familyhad filled the highest opposed to both derivations. There are 
ofitoes in tbeatate.* 1 ’ — Ed.] m four subdivisions of the tribe. — There %>- 

w {“The. bdrhah^idddt are a powerful pears rea#n to believe that their occupa- 
trihe of Seiads in the eastern part of the tion dates as far back as tee time*of 
Muw^arnagar distsict The origin of Shams ud din Altanflsk” (Sir H. Elliot's 
the name mtitih J* ascribed to various 8*&pl. *S»*J 

aonroes; *ome**y that> scandaltB^d at tho % . 
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The fi At scheme contrived in his secret cabinet was to weaken 
Hfrtnwgq*. the brothers by a division of their force. For tffis pur- 
pose Hosein All was sent against Ajit Singof MArwAr, 
while Secret mess^es were transmitted to the RAjpfit 
wfc . prince, intimating VtaJ Jie could do nothing mole ac- 
ceptable to the emppror thax\^y offering an obstin%te resistance 
to his lieutenant. But Hosein Aljpgvas too well aware of the 
• danger occasioned by his <A)sence to insist on terms that might 
pjotract the war ; and Ajit, when his own interests were secured, 
bad no inducement to make sacrifices for thbse of the emperor. 
Mrin»an Peace wa^ accordingly concluded, on terms, 4o appear- 
pwos” ° ancst honourable* to Farokhsir; the • ijlja engaging to 
send his son to Delhi, and to give his daughter in marriage to 
the emperor. % 

* The mutual distrust of the parties at court was increased after 
increased • Hosein All returned ; and Farokhsir, as destitute of pru- 
distrust. dence and steadiness as faith and honour, was exactly 
the sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel secure. 

The Seiads, conceiving (probably with good reason) .that their 
lives were aimed at, assembled their troops about their palaces, 
and refused to go to court. It was now the king’s, turn to be 
alarmed, and the preparations of the contending factions threw 
the capital into the utmost confusion and distress ; and there 
•remained no alternative but an immediate conflict, or the sub- 
tftEsam” m ^ 8 ’ ton °f the least determined of the parties. The 
pwor. king was therefore prevailed on to allow the gates of 
the citadel, in which was his palace, to be* Occupied by the 
guards of the Seiads, while they waited on him for the purpose 
of settling the terms of a reconciliation. It was there agreed 
that Mir Jumla should be made governor of BehAr, and removed* 
frote court; that Abdullah KMn should continue to exercise 
the functions 0 / vazir; but that Hosein should undertake the 
•"government of the Deckan, and proceed immediately' with his 
army tocthat distant province. 

• ^Harmony being^to appearance restored, the empororis nuptials 

with the daugj^sr of Ajit Sing were celebrated with unprece- 
dented splendour; afid the B&htdr rdja, from his independent 
territory, saw his importance acknowledged at the capital whence 
h$ had in his infancy been conveyed with so much a^dcttltiy to 
esc&pe the tyranny of A»rangzib. u ■* '£.? f 


“ [Before thfa nurriege Bfttnflton in Ben) 
■/effects tie emperor’* cure, and gains for their g 


& from dues on 
frock iy. oh. 1.) 
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. After this ceremony Hosein All set off for the Deckan. He 
was yjtfl aware that his continued absence would be the Hosein au 
signal for the recall of Mir Jumla; and he told the em- 
peror, at parting, that^f he heard Af any attempt to Deok “’ r 
disturb his brother’s auihoritjs ^hiMshould be at Delhi Deobinbor ; 
with his army within three week^of the intelligent. z/W ’ • 

: But Farokhslr did%iot tqpst v$ the ordinary chances of war 
few affording employment to his general. He had re- ruokiuir * 
course for this, purpose to D&tid EMn Panni, who was uS&fratfn 
renowned throughout Indid for his reckless courage, nSSthinS 
and whose* memory still survives in the tales ^nd proverbs of the 
Deckan. • D&68. Kh&n had been renioved on the* accession of 
Farokhslr to the province of Guzerdt, to which that of KMnddsh 
was now addec^; and, being an old fellow-soldier of Ztilfik^p 
Khdn, could be relied on for zeal against the instrument of ljjs 
ruin. He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to 
Khdnd&h, to carry with him all the troops he could collect, to 
exercise his influence with the Marattas and.other chiefs of tlfe 
Deckan, and, under pretence of* co-operating with Hosein All, 
to take the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. 
Ddfid’s manner of executing these orders was conformable tgjiis 
established •character. He at once set Hosein All at defiance, 
proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought 
the question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
of his charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosein All’s 
army; they bggan to disperse in all directions, while DMd 
Khdn, at thp he&d of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
battle-axes, pushed straight at the person of his oppo- Defeat and 
nent. At this decisive moment Ddfid received a ball d$m Kh<tn. 
through his head, and* his’ fall immediately turned the fortune 
of the day. His wife, a Hindi pjincess, wjio had 1T16( 

accompani&l him, to KMnddsh, ghabbed herself on im 

hearing of his death*. * t * 

Hosein All, after his victory, proceeded to *his operations 
against the Marattas, without imputing to thegpmperor any shar& 
in the opposition which he had met with. 10 ^ 

“ The above account is from, the Stir a Frenchman resident in Sadia, and 
Mvtdlstoifa- and <Soott’a Deckan, General Briggs published the firet rol. of 
who have both borrowed from Khrtfl a revised translation in 1882. General 
Khan. [The Stir (or rather Siyay) u l Briggs remarks : “ It embraces a period of 
Mutaakhkkiiin wtuMfritted in 1780 by Mir about 70 years, and affords a complete m- 
QhuUm Husain Khto ; it contains an sight into the eveqfs which caused the 
abridgment ofthe <ftrty history, and a full downfidl of Muhaaltaadan power and 

narrative from the death. of .Axmmib. the elevation of toe Mahrattas ; sadfitft 
It we* translated into English in 3 #88 by brings os to the first steps which led tjtho . 
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Meanwhile, the long-continued dissensions among; the Mns- 
nMwmddc suhnans had afforded an opportunity to. the Sikhs to 
tftiMsiuw. recruit their strength, Banda had issued from his 
retreat, defeated' the imperial troops, and ravaged the level ^ton- 
try with greater fury than At length an army wad sent 

fheyarede- egoist him, under\n able chief named Abdussemed 
IS 1 **! 1 Kh£n. By him theesikfc^ wet% beaten in repeated 
actions, and Bandit was at last made prisoner, with a 
number of his men and some* of his principal followers. Most 
of these persons were executed bn the spot, but 740 were 
selected and sent with Banda to Delhi. They wem paraded 
through the streets on caihels, dressed in black Sheepskins with 
the wool outside (in derision of the sh aggy appearance they 
affected), and were exposed to the maledictions of the populace, 
^Jrich, it must be owned, they had well deserved. Their punish- 
ment exceeded the measure of offences even such as theirs. 
They were all beheaded on seven successive days, and died with 
the utmost firmness, disdaining every offer to save their lives at 
the expense of their religion. • 

Banda was reserved for greater cruelties. He was., exhibited 
cnjj ftj x<> - in an iron cage, clad in a robe of 'cloth of gold and a 
Banda* scarlet turban; an executioner stood behind him* with 


a drawn swotd : around him were the heads of his followers on 
pikes ; and even a dead cat was stuck on a similar weapon, -to in- 
dicate the extirpation of everything belonging to him, He was 
then given a dagger, and ordered to stab his infant son ; and on 
his refusing, the child was butchered before* Bis eyes, and its 
heart thrown in his face. He was at last tom to pieces with 
hot pincers, and died with unshaken constancy, glorying in 
having been raised up by Qod to be a seburgo to the iniquities 
and*oppressions # of the agje. .The Sikhs who were still at large 
were hunted down like wild beasts, and it was«not till %fter a long 
mterval that they again appeared in force, and once more renewed 
their depredations. 

* *But the Sikhs, ydren at tl\e strongest, were not numerous, and 


PnmHot they «re never formidable beyond a certain not. very 
ttrifetutM. extensive tract. 14 It was with a different sort of enemy 


occupation of Bengal, and eventually of 
«IL India, by the British Government. 
Thetwvork is written in thestyfoof private 
mmdm *he moat useful amf engaging > 
shape whij?h 

£to*the do we 
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riority to - the a®w of 

Europe, The I>uo de S Claren- 

don, pt Bishop Burnet, needno i haveb^en 
ashamed to be the authpre^f eueh a pro* 
ductioiL ,, -~Ejj.l " "J ' 

‘ ' ** The Sikh* Iav#uev4 .been so fkm* ‘ 
rishkg a* they are now jlBSft), mt$ ihey 
are imMm4 te.thafhggdbsad the|<righ- 
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tBat the SEoguTa had to contend in the Deckah. The removal 
of Xj&ltd Khin (i-p. 1713) bad dissolved his engagements with 
the Marattas. Bis successor, Chin Kilich KhAn (after* CM n 
w®u$ki so yell kno wnunder the titldl of NizAm ul Mulk 
and jk'saf J6h), was a man qfemt|ch ability and more Jih) - • 
cunning; apd a# the feud amcm^ne Marattas noy raged with 
more bitterness than lver,%* contrived, by favouring the weaker 
partyi not only to foment .their internal dissensions, but to indued 
several of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. • 

: : But these measures, though they prevented the increase of- the 
Maratta pbwer, had little effect in restoring the tranquillity of the 
country* and £^er removal of Chin &ilich KMn,»to make way 
fbr Hosein All, put. an end tjp the little good they had produced. 
Bands of Marattas ravaged the Mogul territory as before, and 
individuals of that nation seized on villages within its limits, apd 
turned them into forts, from whence they plundered the Yn-moomof 
adjoining districts. 17 homuiaii. 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein AH’s 
arrival, was a chief whose family*name was D&b&ri : he occupied 
a line of fortified villages in Kh&nddsh, and, by his depredations 
on caravans and travellers, shut up the great road from Hindpgtan 
andAhe Defekan to Surat. • 

Soon after the defeat of D&fid KMn, a very strong detach- 
ment* was sent to renjedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by* 
the usual Maratta tactics. The villages were evacuated as the 
Moguls advanced, and reoccupied as soon as they had passed 
by; and D&b&H? after affecting to fly till he reached a conve- 
nient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, when 
his men dispersed in small parties among* the hills and broken 
ground with which the place was surrounded. The Moguls, 
elated with their victory, broke up tojrarsue thp fugitives. •The 
Marattas Wowed • them to involvq •themselves in the ravinej) 
until they could no longer assemble, and $en turned on them 
at once, cut the general and most of the detachment "to pieces, 
and didb not suffer one to escapqtill he stripped of lib 
horse, arms, and even clothes. 18 The further^rogress of the 
Campaign Corresponded to ' this inauspicious commencement ; and 
.the Marat t a s, inaddition to the manifest inefficiency* of their 
enemies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsir himself. 

bourinK oountriss J their numbers do cot Sikba, He Capfc. CurmingbAfc's Siuttry * 
exceed 500,000 mmle, end ‘SOwr-toe top* of the Sikh*, 2nd ede (1858 .)~-JSb.J 
■ped to have JS, 000,000 kA te so » Giant Duff, yL T p. 481. BrW 
means well. affected. to th«ir|to«iltoient. Sehr MvuOthtrim, VoL £ p, 141. r 

r.TOt iL A2&ff)[For • B&idMutdMerin, totl pil>i * 
HMWO .fge#0| rnfarmatinn It . 
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At length' Hosein All, finding that hie presence could no lon^et 
B*audtM be spared at Delhi, made a treaty with BAja SAhd; and 
| ^BAho fi agreed to acknowledge his claim to* the whole of-t&e 
Sopvthe tenitoiy fonnerly possessed by S^vaji, with the addition' 
of later conquests; tAfe^ore all me forts in his possession 
within that tjact ; tcv allow th^evy of the chouty or fourth, over 
the whole of the Deckan ; and tf maj^a further payment of one- 
tenth on the remaining revenue, under the name of wrdfamkhi. 
This tenth, with the cession oft part of the territory, was all that 
hid been demanded in the last negdtiation with Aurangzib. In 
return, Sdho was to pay a tribute of .ten lacs of rupees, «to furnish 
15,000 horse, ho preserve, the tranquillity of the country, and to 
be answerable for any loss occasioned by depreciations from what- 
ever quarter. - 

^Though S&ho had at this time a superiority in the Maratta 
* civil wtfr, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to be 
his was not in his possession ; and he was entirely unable to - 
check the depredations of the hostile party, if he could those of' 
his own adherents. But Hosem AH’s object was obtained by 
being enabled to withdraw his troops from the Deckan, and by 
obtaining the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattas 
on his march to Delhi. 24 Farokhsir refused to ratify 
***• this* disgraceful treaty. His refusal only served to 
^hasten the crisis of the dispute between him. and the AmVIs 
T he ultimate occurrence of such an event had lopg become 
inevitable. * 

Abdullah Kh&n, the elder of the brothers, thnugh a man of 
state of the talents, was indolent and fond of pleasure. ' His busi- 
SShl^Ab- ness of vaz ^’ therefore, was left to his deputy, a Hindd 
donah Kiito. name d Rattan Chand, 21 whose strict measures and 
arbitrary temper made his administration yery unpopular. £n- 
Plots of couraged by this ‘Circumstance, and by Abdullah's want 
***““*• of viligance, Farokhsir began to form schemes for the 
recovery c of hia independence ; and reports arose of an intention 
orf his part to seizp the vazir’s person. These rumours seemed . 
confirmed by thfitproceedingsV some large bodies of troops who . 
had been suddenly dismissed from the king’s service, and by the 
unexpected appearance of Hir Jumla, who hadma^e a rapid 
and secret journey from Beh&r to Delhi. He represented hijp- 
self*as obliged toffy frow the <‘ 

^ Gssa^ Dnff, vol^L p. '448. 

* Ibidj voL i p.%44 etc. 

* [“ He was appointed financial minis* 
ter, fad possessed such influence «ito he 


agers to wbich he exposed 

Empowered to nominate ths^<dismxocd^ua 
8*ppl SUm. 4to.y- |a] 
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by|fhe disaffection of- the troops in his .province: he was very 
coldly received by the emperor; end he , ostensibly threw him- 
selfp on tiie vazir’s protection, professing to hare renounced all 
thoughts of public employment. Bui these’appeawftlfcea did not 
satisfy >the Vazir. He.asdeWblfjt hi^adherents, and prepared for 
thp worst, that might occur. If tW> emperor pad entertained the, 
design! imputed to him*he nofjhe courage to cany it through. 

Overawed by the vazir’s preparations, »he hastened to appease his < 
resentment, protested his anxious -wish to maintain the adminia.. 
tration on its present footing, and dismissed Mir Jumla to lu« 
native tow® of Mult&n. , 

But this reconciliation was only superficial : the jpzir retained 
a well-founded odnvicjiion of the emperor’s insincerity ; and the 
other* almost immediately renewed his plots, which he took up 
w^th as mtich lefity, and abandoned with as much pusillanimity? 
as before. His plan now was, to form a combination, cdhwn#-^ 
of the principal persons who were discontented with £*** 
the vazir. Among these was Jei Sing, r&ja of Ambdr. * u PP ortM »fc 
This chieftain had been previously employed* against the. Jits, 
and had, by a long course of operations, reduced them to ex- 
tremities, when the vazir opened a direct negotiation with an 
agent ^whom^they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peac8*in 
a manner very derogatory to the honour of Jei Sing. Chin 
Kilicli Khin, who had been removed from the viceroyalty of the < 
Deckan to the petty government of Mor&Mb&d, was also ready 
to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi: he was 
joined by Sirbufand KMn, governor of BeMr : B£ja Ajit Sing, 
the emperor’s father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
indination to embark in an enterprise directed by such unsteady 
hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party. The other conspirators, however, were zealous; an& it 
was determined tp assassinate the vazirj&n the oedhsion of a great 
annual solemnity, atVbich tjie numbed of troops well affected to* - 
the king would much surpass that of Abdullah’s ,guarcjg. But 
Farokhsir had now got a new favourite, a Cashrairian Hi»i«mty •. 
of low birth and profligate manners* on whom ne con- ISumT* 0 * 
ferred the title of Bokn ud Doula. By this msb’s persuasion, 
which ‘fejjl, ,jn Jzltii ,his natural timidity, he postponed the exe- 
cution of tl&concerted plot j and he afterwards, promised to his 
faydbrite thesuoeessiqnto the. office of p^jme minister, and con- 
ferred on biafcvlj ^ private j^gbvthe very district rtf which Cb|j* 
Kilich Mh^Vaig^^cbor: . ..." ' 

■* *^*' " ■ r ' ~ ^ •> > - -. 
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Disappointed and disgusted with this preference, and con- 
iMwwfehta vinced that Farokhslr’s* irresolution must be fatal to 
conndantM. m y ^ w hich he was an actor, his confederates, 
with the deception of Jek Sing, lost ng time m making their 
gffgra rf peace with the Vhzjr;. Thht minister, whosd fears 
^Moompnoied had been ^awakenec^nr the previous appearances, had 
ihmUi «. already called for tfee assistance of his brother from 

i the Deekau ; and Hosein All, who kept his army at his devo- 
tion, by carefully excluding all persons appointed by the court 
from command, was now in full march on the capital Jei Sing 
».d. ms, endeavoured to excite the emperor to take* some deci- 
sivft, step during the short interval, that was left, but 
Moiunam. was unable to animate that feeble prnfce even with the 
courage of despair; and Hosein All’s first demand, on his arri- 
Val, was for the dismission of the rAja to his own territory, 
ffcrokhsir, thus at the mercy of his enemies, had recourse to the 
most abject submission. Hosein All remained encamped without 
the city; but the, vazlr’s guards were admitted into the palace, 
and it only remained to the brothers to decide on the fate of its 
tenant. In this state of affairs, some nobles who remained 
faithful to the emperor set out with their retainers to his 
assistance ; and a rising of the townspeople, for the purpose of 
massacring r the Marattas, took place at the same time. In con- 
sequence of the confusion which followed, Hosein All marched 
into the city, of which he took possession after some opposi- 
SpwJund ^ on ’ sceme d 110 longer safe to spare Farokhslr; 
5 “d ant ^ *hat un fortunate shadow of a 'king was dragged 
Ternary; from his hiding-place in the seraglio, and privately put 
liabi u» sini. to death, r 

Some of the fruits of Aurangzib’s religious policy appeared 
during this reign. EnAyat , Ullah, who,, had been secretary to 
that monarch, * being appointed to the hqad • of <tlie finance, 
"'’endeavoured to enforce the capitation-tax «on Hindtis with the 
rigour of hWormer master ; but he was soon forced to desist by 
"the public damfur, and the tax was formally abolished in the 
next reign. ^ 

There wad a violent affray between the Shlas and Sunnis in 
the cft$>ital, and a still more serious one, in AhmedA^Ad, between 
$e Hindfis and Mussulmans, in which many lives were lost: on 
- • * 

* e - '* This i* the dste of hi* march from p. 164) make* iho'yesj. as>. 171*, e.a. 
K hfa cW, taken from Khdfl Kh4n; Grant 1182 ; and many oC its subsequent dates 
Puff also confirms &0 year. The Stir ill • differ, is the seme manner, from all other 
Jfyfctidwrtn (Briggs’ translation, voL h, authorities. , 

t ' %L * » 
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this occasion the Mussulman governor (Ddftd Kh&n t*anni) took 
partwiththe Hindis. 

. On the deposition of Farokhsfr, the. Seiads Bet up a young 
prince of the Wood, $o whom they gave the 'titld of Nominal 
BafPud l)arajdt. He ’died little more than three uS^T™** 4 
months, of a consumption ; wheminother yputh of the 
same description wasseet maunder the name of Raft ud 


up by. the 
Seiads. 


i description wasnet q^unoej the name of Rail ud 
Doula, and came to the same end* in a still shorter • 

Period. . • BabiJlaL. 

These princes had been *brought up in the recesses ^ % 
of the senaglio, without any.prospect of the^ succession, " 

and had* the ideas of women superinduced on th^e of ’ 
children. Theft deaths must have been inconvenient 
to the Seiads, and they pitched on a healthier young man as 
tfieir successor? This was Roshen Akhter: he had no adv&h- 
tages in previous situation over the others ; but his mother Was 
a woman of ability, and had perhaps helped to form 
his character, as she subsequently influenced his "mTT 1 

Conduct. • September; 

He was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed 
Si^h.** 


* Jtt Mohammed's accession it was mence from the death of Farokhsir.* (Seir 
determined that the names of his two ul Mviriiherln, vol. i. p.*197. Grant Duff, 
predecessors should be left out of the list vol.i. p.450. Marsden , Nn mismata Oriental 
of kings, and tliat his reign should com- fig.) 
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CHAPTER II. 
to the deparVtej:. of nIdir shAh. 

' c Mohaykiwd Shdh. 9 

JThe murder of Farokhsir (in spite o?Tiis personal character, and 
a.d. m*. the familiarity of such a catastrophe in Asia) produced a 
mT’ general feeling of horror, and led to suspicions regarding 
' the premature deaths of hjis successors. The frequent 

indication change of pageants also drew attention *to theb moving 
s £& tth0 power, which they were intended to veiE 


The authority of the Seiads, thus ‘shaken in the public opinion, 
internal dis- was further impaired by their own disagreement, qp 
, yell as by the discontent of some of their principal 

adherents, and soon began to show signs of weakness in the* 
inefficiency of the internal government. 

The governor of Allah&b&d (p Hindi!) rebelled ; and, although 
iusurreo- Hosein All went against him in person, he only gave up 
turn*. his province on condition that he should receive that 
of CPudh in exchange : the tributary state of Bundf required a 
strong force * to settle some disturbances that broke out tWe ; 
•while the Afgh&h chief of Kostir, in the south of the Panjib, 
revolted, defeated the royal tfroops, and was 0 not subdued without 
an effort. A furious contest between Hindis and Mussulmans 
also took place, in Cashmir, in which the efforts of the govern- 
ment to maintain tranquillity were unavailing, until some thousand 
persons had fallen f on the two sides, and much loss of property 
had been sustained. • * . 

* C 

Tie most alarming sign of the times was in the proceedings 
Proving, of Chill Kilich I^h&h. This chief (whom, anticipating 
aw j 5 L title, j s hall henceforth call A,saf JAh, and whose 


descendants aiga kndwn to Europeans as NizAms of the Deckan) 
yps of a respectable Tdrk family, and was the son of GhAzi ud 
din, a favourite officer of Aurangzib, under which emperor he 
' a}so distinguished himself. He showed spirit in' maintaining 
his dignity during the depression of the nobility by ^ermjstfeas 
. of JehAndAr ShAh and her relations ; 1 and subsequently rose to 
, importance (as has beqn related) by his services as yiceroy of 

^ ‘ ^ { Q , ' ’ " * • ’ ..‘O’ 

eJ Befa ryrfely stepped in ininw ordered Taia^ttendahte to lore© with 

•treet, tolfcake wdftora woi^rwho had force, dispersed tbe^YQunie’a retinue," 
unbounded with the taistr m> and complied id qttither d&pkant, 

c bm with the emperor, he *and eflcape ofioofcto the palace; 
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the Deckan. He had quitted the party of Farokhsir because he 
fonnd*he was not to be prime minister ; and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, he was not even restored -to his viceroyalty, 
hut made governor of $ie single piwfince of Mdlwa. * 

The disturbed stale of that, try gave him a pretence for 
raising troops ; sand he became Jj£ formidable to fhe Seiads that 
they made a feeble attempigto reipove him, offering him the choice 
of four other governments. This only showed A'saf JAh that the 
time for dissembling was passed ; end as he saw the difficulty of 
establishing a permanent control at the capital, he determined do 
lAy the foundations of his power on a firmor^basis, and turned his^ 
first attention to the conquest of the Deckan. He had there many 
old connexions V>th. with the Mussulmans and the Marattas. 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Nerbadda. By 
intrigue and money he obtained possession of the fort 
of ^Lsirghar, and procured the junction of several • 

’ officers of the province. He was pursued from Hindo- sou. 
s tan by a force under DilAwer KhAn (a Seiad of BAra\* Stffi ». 
and another, under A'lam Ali KMn (the nephew of the C*I* n th * 
usurping brothers), was awaiting him at AurangAbAd. Defeat* th« 
Taking advantage of the impetuous character of DilA- SSsSId*. 
wer»he drew him into an engagement before he could be*sup- 
ported by his colleague, and totally defeated Jbinf in a A D 17s0 _ 
battle fought near BurMnpAr ; DiMwer KMn himself Ju, “- ’ * 
was among the slain. He then turned against A'lam Ali, whose 
force, though .weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, gained 
by A'saf JAh, Was still very powerful. A battle took place at 
BAllApAr in BerAr, in which large bodies of Marattas were 
engaged on both sides, and which terminated in the A D 1730i 
defeat and death pf Alain 'AH. Jul ’ r - ’ 

These events ih|ew the Sejads into consternation? and, 

. though secretly agreeable to the emperor and’many of ^ larmat . 
the nobility, filled the minds of reflecting men withi DeJW - ** 
dismal forebodings of the ruin of the empire. This gloom was 
rendered deeper among a superstitious- peoplq by a violent earth- 
quake which occurred about this time, and sensed to threaten 
the existence of the capital; and in these depressing circum- 
stances the brothers betrayed those signs of irresolution which 
are often the forerunners of great calamities. . , 

Mohammed SMh (tutored by h|s> mother) had # oarfifuliy« 
avoided qpy opposition to the Seiads, and patiently. 

. waited far some change' of circumstances favourable |o ■ ggj?;5l*, 
the asaurt iicai of hh| own authority. He now began? ; • 
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with the ‘Utmost secrecy, to deliberate what could be done to" 
accelerate his deliverance. His counsellor in this dangerous 
m. pi.... undertaking was Mohammed Amin Kh&n, one of the 
noblemen who hadCdeserted Farokhsir, when he proved 
Mohammed a traitor to his own<£aqs«, and who had since adhered 
AjninKMn. to the* Seia<Js, though tjgll of envy and disgust at their 
power and arrogance. He whs. in habit of conversing in 
Tdrki with .Mohammed, and by means of that language, which 
wag unknown to Indian Seiais, he was able to. ascertain the 
sentiments of the emperor, although 1 closely Siirrounded by the 
' connexions and creatures of the brothers. Hints interchanged 
in this manner- paved the ■tfay to more private • communications, 
and a party was gradually formed, the second place in which 
skua Khaii, was occupied by Sadat Kh'&n, originally a merchant of 
Khdrasdn, who had risen to a military command, and was the 
« progenitor .of the present kings of Oudh. These combinations, 
however secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in 
the minds of the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about 
the manner of disposing of the< emperor during the approach- 
ing contest with A'saf JAh. It was at length decided that 
HoMinj Jt Hosein All should march to the Deckan, and should 
carry the emperor and some of the suspected nobles 
along wi^h him, while Abdullah should remain at Delhi, 
enperw. and watch over the interests of , his family at home. 

After much hesitation the brothers quitted Agra,, and each 
marched off towards his destined ‘ station. The separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for executing 
their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hosein Ali, 
and Mir Heider, a savpge Calmuc — who (though a man of some 
.rank in his own country) was ready for thp most desperate 
enterprise — was pit6hed on to strike the typw. He waited for 
his victim as he passed m*his palankin, and t attracted his at- 
tefution by holding up a petition. Hosein Alf. made a sign to 
«£»«r Ho- his attendants to allow him to approach, and was about 
rank *° rea< ^ ^ P^ition^ when Mir Heider plunged his 
^®8S er 1?*° bis body. The blow was fatal: Hosein 
zi%y) 6: * Ali rolled out a corpse from the opposite side of the 
palankin, ’and Mir Heider was cut to pieces in an instart by the 
fuiy of the attendants. The death of this powerful minister 
threw® the whole camp i$to commotion. A *fterce conflict took 
placfe between higr adherents, many of whom were Seiads like 
himself, and th8 partisans of the conspirators, who* were joined 
by n^mbere tfhose only object Vas to protect .the emperor. 
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Mohammed was with some difficulty prevailed on to show himself 
at the head of his own friends, and his appearance materially 
contributed to decide the fate of the day. The party of the 
Seiads was driven from the field, andjmany of its members, with 
all the neutral part of th'e army, made their submission Theempetw 
to the emperor. • * govemme^ 

The intelligence of this ^pnt yiached Abdullah *KMn before 
he entered Delhi Painful as it was* in itself, it was # as Difflcnlt , 
alarming in it» consequences. Abdullah had now to AbSuiuIt* 
oppose his sovereign without either right or any popu- KhAn - ^ 
lar pretext in his favour, and he was made aware of his situation* 
by the immediate breaking out of disturbances yi the countiy 
around him. But his energy rose with his danger. H ««eton P » 
He proclaimed one of the ‘princes confined at Delhi MWompBror - 
king, conferred 'offices and dignities in his name, and applied 
himself with vigour to strengthening his cause by securing She 
services of troops and officers. 

Few men # of rank adhered to him ; but. by means of high pay 
he drew together a large, though ill-disciplined, army. 

He marched in little more than a fortnight after his •p"”*- 
brother’s death, and was joined as he advanced by Chor&man, 
the y&ja of, the Jilts, and by many of his brother’s soldiers, *Vho 
deserted after having submitted to the emperor. *On the other 
hand, Mohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse? 
hastily sent forward *by Rdja Jei Sing, and of some chiefs of the 
Rohilla Afghans. The armies met between Agra and A D 1720> 
Delhi. Abdullah was defeated and taken prisoner; 
his life was spared, probably from respect for his sacred MohaiTau ‘- 
lineage. Mohammed Sh&h immediately proceeded to wd taken 
Delhi, which he yntered in great pomp, and celebrated Smo, 
his emancipati<ui by |n extensive distribution of offices iXuaa, 80 ' 
and rewards. Mohammed Amin’w^i made va&ir ; but h ,, "' ,, 
he had scarcely entered ,on his dffice when he was of w» 
taken ill, and died in a few hours. ' t # Amin,jbe 

In most cases, the sudden death of a prices minister 172 fc. 
would have been attributed to poison; but this SSL 
instance there was a maimer of accounting fo^it still waiL 
more acceptable to the popular love of wonder. An impostor 
had made his appearance at Delhi some years before, who pro- 
duced a new scripture, written in a language of his own inwen-^ 
tion, franpd ^rom those spoken ; in ancient Persian hnd had 
founded a see? in which the teachers were called Bdkhks and 
the disciples Fer&bfids. He had become #o considerable at {he • 
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accession,- of Mohammed that the new vazir sent a party of 
soldiers to apprehend him. Before he was taken into custody, 
the vazir was seized with a violent illness, and his . family, in 
alarm, endeavoured by presents and entreaties to avert the 
anger of the holy man. The v <BAkiik bold*!/ avowed the miracle, 
bpt said his shaft, once shot, could not be recalled. He was 
nevertheless left undisturbed, apd lived forborne years after. 

, The office of vazir was only filled by a temporary substitute, 
being ultimately designed for ^i'saf JAh. 

^Meanwhile, every day brought some fresh proof of the decline 
"SjMofthe m ® narc ^y* The government of GuzerAt had 

mow irehy.® been conferred on RAja Ajit Sing, as. a^reward for his 
adherence to tke. Seiads ; the addition of that ofAjmir had been 
secretly promised by Mohammed, ad the price of his friendship 
or neutrality in the contest between himself ancf those brothers, 
and a gjrant for life of both governments had been delivered to 
him under the royal seal. In spite of these engagements, Ajit 
was now removed from GuzerAt; and although his deputy, a 
RAjpdt, endeavoured to keep possession by force, he was driven 
out by the Mussulmans of the province, and compelled to take 
refuge. with his master at Jddpfir. Ajit Sing, on this, occupied 
AjnfiLr with a large army of RAjpfits, took and plundered N^mdl, 
and advanced his parties to RewAri, within fifty miles of Delhi. 
►All attempts to check his progress had been rendered ineffec- 
tual by the dissensions of the generals ordered against him, and 
their reluctance to undertake the duty ; and when, at last, the 
commander-in-chief moved out to protect the. capital, he was 
*.». im, glad to agree to the terms originally proposed by Ajit, 
a.h. im. that he should submit to the loss of GuzerAt on condi- 
tion of being confirmed in Ajmir. 1 • 

Sckjp after this A'saf JAh arrived at Delhi, and took possession 
aw Jih] of the office of 'Vazir. Though he had for.isome time 
jjsfijsa, been apprised of his appointment,, he thought it of 
IbliS li uiore importance to secure his independence in the 
BfM at&oi. Jjeduai tljian to’ seize on the authority held 'out to him 
at the capital. He had been Engaged in many transactions with 
the Marattas, y&o were rapidly assuming the form of a regular 
government, and it was not till he had settled affairs in that 
ini ua*m«k quarter to his satisfaction that he repaired to Delhi, 
tb tuipMOT. He found the <$mrt in a stateof the utmost weakness 
and disorder. The emperor was giyejn up to ' plqasute; his 
1 i ‘ ....... ^ •' 1 ' ' 

* stir tome**, jsfai . 
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favourite advisers Were young men of the same pursuits, and 
his mistress had such an ascendancy over him that re* f<mur- 
she was allowed to keep his private signet, and to 
use it at her discretion. This sttte of things gave to1wj«i. 
great' disgust to A'saf iuh, brought up at the austere court* of 
Aurangzib, 4 and> in spite of his, predilectiqp for jhtrigue, both 
able and willing to tondiaft a vigorous administration ; but he 
had neither the boldness nor the poorer to seize the* government 
by force: and he made no progress in gaining the confidence 
of the emperor, w^ho felt hftnself constrained by his grave m tin- 
ners, and* importuned by his attempts to draw attention to 
public busines^ and who had no gibater pleasase than to see 
his antiquated dress and formal courtesy burlesqued by his own 
dissolute companions. 

• After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and 
his favourites thought they had devised a plan to free iw j fh^ 1 
themselves from their troublesome counsellor. Heider S rtsfracto- 
Culi, the governor of Guzer&t, though one of the Sr KSt* 
principal actors in the revolution which restored the royal 
authority, was offensive to the cabal for his proud arid inflexible 
disposition ; and they hoped, by embroiling him with A'sai^f&h, . 
that, both *might be rendered more dependent on the court. 
They accordingly directed Heider Culi to give up his government 
to A'saf J&h; on ■jrhich the former chief, as they expected? 
repaired tp his station, and made ready to defend his q uoI1 , Ul? 
possession of it by force of arms.' But this deep-laid md r^S 1 * 
scheme ernjed 1ft sudden disappointment; for their 
subtle adversary so well employed his talents for pn),llloc ' 
intrigue and corruption that his rival’s army deserted almost 
a body, and he speedily returned to Delhi, strengthened 


m 


by the addition of a rich province^ to his former exorbitant 
command.* . 

No event of importance succeeded to A'faf J&h’s return, ex- 
cept the murder of the deputy-governor of Agra by Expedite, 
the J6ts; on which B&ja Jei Sing* the oldl enemy of jSlU®* 
that people, was appointed governor of Agraffyr the Bh * rtpdr - 
purpose of revenging the outrage. Ghor&man, the aged r&ja 
of the Jdte, happened to die during the expedition; and Jei 
Sing, by dexterously supporting his nephew against his son and 
successor, brought about a divirion amctog the J&ts> snfl at*l^st 


, * Kh&fl Kh <*. tSeott’s , 
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placed the nepKew in possession, on condition of his paying 
tribute to Delhi. * . * 

The mutual aversion of emperor and his vazlr was not 
Dbg»u>tof diminished after $ie, return of <t^e minister; and it 
.was, probably, at the jooment, a relief to Mohammed 
when A'safc JAh, after .gecuring his safety by removing, 
on some pretence, from thefnpitfti, sent in his resigna- 
tion and marched off for the Deckan. But this measure 
amounted, in reality, to a declaration of independence, 
and was viewed in that light by the” emperor himself ; 
who, although he graciously accepted A'saf JAh’s resig- 
nation, and conferred on him the highest titles 'that bould be 
Theemperor held by a subject, 4 did not on that account remit his 
active hostility. He sent orders to MobAriz KMn, the 


. A'zof iitx, 

resigns 
bis office, 
and acts off 
for the 
lleckan. 

A.] 


A.lC 1136, 
l^lMoharram. 


instigates 
MoMriz 

vernor of local governor of Heider&b&d, to endeavour to dispossess 


to supplant the viceroy, and assume the government of the whole 
him Deckan in his stead. MoMriz entered zealously on the 
task imposed on him ; and by the sanction of tho emperor’s 
name, joined to his own influence and the enmity of individuals 
to his rival, he succeeded in collecting a powerful army. A'saf 
JAh, f always more inclined to art than force, protracted his 
negotiations for several months, during which he endeavoured 
to sow sedition among MoMriz’s adherents. As he made little 
progress in this mode of hostility, he at last came to open war, 
and soon gained a decided victory over MoMriz, who 
lost his life in the Mttle. As the emperor had not 
avowed the attack which he had instigated, A'saf JAh, 
not to be outdone in dissimulation, sent the head of 
MoMriz to' court with his own congratulations on the 
extinction of the rebellion. He then fixed' his residence at 
Heid&rAbAd ; and l . though Ije continued to send honorary presents, 
on, fixed occasions, to the ^emperor, he thenceforth* conducted 
himself, in other respects, as an independent prince. 

But, although he was beyond the reach of attack from his 
A'**! Jih’t former sovereign, he was by no means equally secure 
from tyi neighbours the Marattas. Their power, being 
* UraUto - . now concentrated and in able hands, was too great for 
any resistance that he could oppose to it, and all the i&fineraents 
of 4ns artful policy were for a time employed to divert it from 
' himself, pud to turn it against his enemies at* Delhi 

The cbanget.it the state of the Maratta govenqpeni had been 


MoMriz 
defeated 
and slain. 

A.D. 1724, 
October ; 
a.h. 1187, 
Moharram. 


1 [Vakil i mutlak, or lieutenant t>f tke 
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gradually brought aboub during a considerable period, ‘■ Coaw , 1(U . 
and requires to be taken up from the commencement, 

. Though Sdho had been set up asnjjja by the Moguls, wn “* t 
it suited the policy ^A'saf J&h, firing his first government 
of the Beckan (a.Dc 1713 to>«A.ft. 1716), to assist his rival, 
Samba, at that ‘time the weaker of the competitors. Othef* 
circumstances tended, *sooap^fter, 4o depress the party of S&ho, 
•who would never have recovered Bis superiority but for the. 1 
abilities of his minister, B&laji Wisfwan&th. • 

This person (the ‘founder of the Bramin dynasty of Peshw^., 
•was the Hereditary accountant of a village m the B*ujiiwi». 
Concan. *He afterwards entered into the service of p&uw l 
a chief of the J&du ^family, whence he was transferred to that 
of the r&ja. distinguished himself by many services ; th<{ 
most important of which was his bringing over A'ngria 
powerful chief as well as famous pirate), in the Conflan* from 
the side of Samba to that of SAho. 

His merit® were at length rewarded with the office of pdshwa, 
at that time the second in the state ; the pirti nidhi ,* or delegate 
of the raja, being the first. 

* It was through his means that the cession of territory upd 
tribute was obtained from Hosein All KMn (a.d. 1717), and he 
was joint commander of the Maratta force that accompanied 
that minister to Delhi. At that time S&ho (without in other 
respects laying aside the titles or the independence assumed by 
his predecessors) was content, in his intercourse with* the Mogul 
cpurt, to acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire. It was 
professedly in this quality that his troops accompanied Hosein 
All, and the fall of that chief did not necessarily make any 
change in their relation to the government. Under this view 
Balajl remained at Delhi after the death of Fargkhsir, and 'ulti- 
mately obtained a ratification of the fcffeaty by Mohammed ShAJ^ 
(a.d. 1720). This refiognitiob. of his authority, together B«w>u«h« 
with other advantages, had established the ascend&ncy 
of 9Abo over his rival; and Bdlajh before lHs death s4h<> - 
(which happened in October, 1720), had the sdHsfac- Di< *' 
tion of seeing him. placed above the assaults of enemies* either 
foreign or domestic. 

The cessions by tlje treaty having given legality to what 
before was mere Jobbery enabled B&Ajt to intror h£oot»ph* 
due© sogae ctegrae of order into the Maratta mode* of ***££!* 

'' '< ’ *• * * 

1 COr* proHnidhi^-ED* 
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collection. It appears extraordinary, at first sight, that he did 
not prefer a solid territorial possession to assignments on 
other proprietors, such as the ckout and sirddsmukht ; ot that he' - 
did not, at* least, consolidate those dues >o by throwing those on 
the same territory into one he$<j> and uniting it with the land 
^Revenue where that- also belonged to the Marattas. But it was 
Hi» moUT<*. by no means his object to-fimplify the ’claims of his 
• government He knew, from the relative power of the parries, 
tljpt the r&ja would be a gainer in all disputed pointa with the 
Jdoguls, and was more anxious to 1 ' obtain a pretext for inter- 
ference and encroachment over an extensive territory than 
dearly-defined rights within a small one. In furtherance of this 
policy, he daimed, as chout, one-fourth of the permanent revenue 
fixed by T<5dar Mai and Malik Amber, of which but a small por- 
tion was now. realised from the exhausted counriy ; and although 
hh didr not “enforce this principle to its full extent, it still served 
to keep his claim undefined. It was not in dealing with the 
Moguls alone that he profited by keeping up this system of 
contusion: by granting the chout and sird&mukM to different 
persons, and even inventing new subdivisions, so as to admit 
of ^further partition, he parcelled out the revenues of every- 
district among several Maratta chiefs; so that, while each had 
an interest in increasing the contributions to the general stock, 
""none had a compact property such as mjght render him inde- 
pendent of the government. The intricacy produced in the 
affairs of the Maratta chiefs, by these innumerable fractions of 
revenue, led to another effect that B&laji hadr ijuitp as much at 
heart; it threw them entirely into the hands of their Bramin 
agents, and strengthened the p&hw&’s power by increasing that 
of hi.s cast. But, though this system of Subdivision was general, 
it wfis not universal ; some chiefs had already landed possessions 
in the old territory ; and similar grants, more or lefts extensive, 
‘‘continued to be made from special favour. ‘Every chief required 
a village or two for his head-quarters, and all were anxious to 
possess the government claims on those of which they were 
, natives or herg'Htary officers. 

S&l<yi Wiswan&th was succeeded by his son B&ji Rio, the 
ay i Hio ablest of all the Bramin dynasty, and of alBthe Maratta 

*$***- nation, except Sivaji. Biji R&o did not at once enjoy 
the whole authority that had fieen possessed by his 
. father. He had a powerful riyalintb^piEti nidhi, and 

the interests d if those politicians wane n$more opposedthan 
%* pirti 
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the effects of a farther diffusion of the Maratta power; and he 
strenuously contended for the necessity of consolidating the 
r&ja’a present possessions, suppressing civil discord, and acquir- 
ing a firm hold on thg countries inttbe south of thh peninsula, 
beforfi attempting to make inquests in Hindostan. £&ji 
Rio took a # wiser as well as bolder view. He saw that th^ 
hordes of predatory horsg* who .were so usefiil in an enemy’s 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home ; ^tnd that it* 
Was only by farming an army, and establishing a military copx- 
mand, that an efBfeient internal government could* be brought 
into existence. He therefore counselled an. immediate invasion 1 
of .the ribrtheth provinces, and pointed out the Upward weak- 
ness of the Mogul empire, which was nowhere so rotten as at 
the core : “ Let us strike,” said he, “ the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fill of themselves.” The eloquence and earnest- 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the* doubts 
of the rija; and when urged by Biji Rdo to allow him to carry 
his standardL beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 

“ You shall plant it on Himalaya .* 6 
The results of these debates gave Biji Rio a preponderance 
in the counsels of the rija, and his ascendancy daily increased 
from.the necessity for 'his assistance. Though Siho was ch*nwLof 
not destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulman stho - 
seraglio was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity* 
of mind ; while Biji Rio, bom* in a camp, and trained ot ayt mo. 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Ma- 
ratta horsejmarf ‘with an enlarged judgment and extensive 
knowledge. Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly 
class, his temper was ardent and his mamver frank ; he never 
flinched from fatigue d!r dinger, and could make a meal of dry 
grain rubbed out of .the busks between his hands as hw rode 
along on ataarch. t »* 

His designs on the northern provinces were aided by tlf? 
Moguls themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobiriz, A/saf 
Jih was removed from bis governments of M&lwa and GuzerSt. 
Rija Girdhar was appointed to the former province, and found no * 
difficulty in occupying it, while the troops were drawn ay< iu® «• 
off to the* contest in the Deckan, but was unable to yagMM4Iwa ' 
defend it from the incursions of Biji Rio ; and in Guzeitft, 
Hamid Khin, unde, not only offered a strenuous reftiat- « 

anca himsslf |mt directly balled in the aid gf the £ bt * fa ^ ^ 
Marattas. . .. In return* ' he gave up to them the aumt 
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^ toe^Lt^nd tirdfomuhhi of the country under him; and Sirbu- * 
land Khdn, the lawful governor, though successful in 
A.B.U8& expelling Hamid, was, after along struggle, obliged* to 
confirm the r grant. 9 

Notwithstanding the loss nof $hese governments, A'saf* JAh’s 

‘" iimeiitathe P°T er wa 4 now 80 we ^ established in Jbhe Deckan, that 
dSi,ion» 0 he thought he mighij. venture on» an attempt to reduce 
c rattas. ^ that of his formidable neighbours. For this purpose 
h$ again availed himself of their internal dissensions. He first 
applied himself to the pirti nidhi, and by hi3 means had nearly 
~ concluded a treaty, by which the c\out and sirdfomukhi on the 
country round his new capital were to be commuted for a terri- 
torial cession and a fixed pecuniary payment; but BAji Rio, 
faithful to his system of indefinite claims, and no doubt offended 
By the interference of his old rival, gave his decided opposition 
t& the* execution of the agreement ; and A'saf gained nothing 
by the negotiation, except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the Maratta ministers. ■ 

His next attempt of the same nature was of more importance. 
Samba, 7 the claimant to the Maratta throne, though eclipsed by 
the superior fortune of S&ho, had fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at CdMpdr, and retained the southern part of the domi- 
nions of his family, while he continued to assert his claim to the 
'whole. A'saf J&h, without formally espousing his cause, affected 
to be in doubt to whom he ought to pay the money due from 
his country to the Marattas, and called on the parties to exhibit 
the grounds of their respective claims. This demand was highly 
tlcked^nd re8en ^ by S&ho, and his anger found a willing in- 
. compeUttjto strument \n BAji RAo. At the end of the rainy season, 
SSSnT' the p4shw& invaded A'saf ’s territories, and first threat- 
iiLvSk ened Burh&nptir; but when A'^af JAh (now openly 
joined by Samba) movedf^to the relief of tjiat city, BAji RAo 
changed the direction of his march, made a rapid incursion into 
GuzerAt (wher^ the ‘ch out had not at that time been confirmed), 
afid after ravaging the province with fire and sword, returned 
with equal celerity to the Deckan. He now laid waste the 
country round A'saf ’s army, and so straitened his supplies, by'* 
the usual Maratta means, that he was obliged to mounee his 
connexion with Samba, and to concede some other advantages 
' — & . - ** ■ 
t [« 8ivaii, the idiot son of Tdrd Bdi, taon, end to piece Sambhail, the son of 
died of ttfa sma%« in JFen. HX % ; wad Rufe the younger ^dow.of Ma 
R&nchander Pent Ad the opportunity Run, ihiwr stce4^(0dfs j^nthrm as, 
to remove Tdr$ M from ^eedmimstra- vol. i p. 
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to the Maratta government. After this adjustment,' BAji RAo 
crossed the Nerbadda to ravage MAlwa, and to extort A 0 im 
Sfrbuland KhAn’s confirmation of his predecessor’s grant 1M1 ’ 1 

of the chdut of GuzerAt t . • 

Daring* his absence ‘the pjrti •nidhi surprised and defeated 

Samba, and at Jast compelled turn to sign,a treaty ac- . ^ 

knowledging SAho’s jigh^o thejvhole Maratta country, au»^ah£ 
.except a tract round CdlApfir, bounded on the west^by " Tal8amb t 
the sea. This portion he was himself to retain, with the title 
Of rAja, and the same dignity as that assumed by SAho. A .„. 173 » 
■Though ibis success raised, the reputation of the pirti 
nidhi, it» did dtot. enable him to entet* the lists wjjth the pdshwA, 
*and A'saf was bbligpd to look out for some other instrument to 
disturb the Maratta govemrnent. 

. He found or® in the Head of the family of DAbAri, the heredi- 
tary sdnApati or commander-in-chief. This leader h$d in . 

been the principal means of establishing the Maratta 
power in GuzerAt, and saw with indignation the fruit PAUr l|t 
of his labours carried off by another. His jealousy 
derived additional bitterness by the ascendancy acquired Gas ® rit ' 
by the pdshwA, who now conducted the government without the 
leasj control on the part of the rAja. Incited by these fe^flngs, 
and the promise of powerful co-operation from A'saf JAh, DAbAri 
assembled an army «of 35,000 men, and set out for the Mn«ho«to* 
Deckan, with the professed object of delivering the rAja ^sSw4. tl “ , 
from the thraldom of his minister. 

BAji RAo hash not an equal force at his disposal; but what he 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the ad- i« unu-^ 
vantage of promptitude in acting against, a combina- 
tion. Without flowing time for A'saf JAh to declare undue*!, 
himself, he crossed ijjie Nerbadda, entered GuzerAt, and encoun- 
tered DAbAri not, far from Bardda. # fThe superiority of mi, 
his veterans over* .DAbAri’# less experienced troops de- iSalap 
cided the victory in his favour, and he ftsed ij> witji aww ‘ 
prudence and moderation. DAbAri having^ fallen in ByrtwS 
the action, he conferred his office, in the rAjf^s name, Guzerit!^ * 
on. his. son, and left him in possession of the Maratta rights of 
GuzerAt, t$n condition of his paying half the produce, through 
the 'p&hwd, to the government As <the son was an infant, his 
mother was appointed his guardian, aryl GuzerAt was to be ad-, 
minister^ in his. behalf by •Pilajf GeikwAr, aq, adherent of*his 
filther, and aheestor of t^e GeikwAr family that stiliT rule^ in 
GuzerAt 
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Most; offthe other great Maratta families had also their origin 
ogafoy «» a little before this time. When Biji Rio began his 
p3*h<i. v incursions into Milwa, he gave commands to U'dajl 
S5 , £ <l Puir, Malh&r Riof Hdlcar, and R&naji Sindia. The 
first .of these was a chief befofa hip connexion with the p&hwi : 
jj*. soon acquired a r territory about Dhir, on ^the borders of - 
Guzerit and kilwa, but never ( rose (p such power as his col* 
leagues or their descendants. Hdlcar was a shepherd on the. 
Nii^a, south of P&na ; and Sindia, though of a respectable family 
n^ar Statira, was in such abject poverty as to he a menial servant 
Biji Rio. These ^chiefs, and others of this period* were no 
longer adventurers warring' at the head of their <bwn retainers, 
but officers of the pishwi, commanding divisions of his troops,' 
and acting under his commission. 

'Mji Rio had now the means of puifishing the machinations, 

. comfcomiaof of A'saf Jih, but both parties began to perceive the 
a^nuo advantages of a mutual good understanding : Biji Rio 
Jit* saw how much his supremacy at home would be en- 
dangered, during remote expeditions, by the enmity of so power- 
ful and so insidious a neighbour; and A'saf, besides other 
grounds of apprehension, felt by no means secure that the em- 
perdl ,l ( might not revenge his^ defiance of* the royal authority 
by transferring the viceroyalty to the pishwi, in whose hands 
such a title would not be inoperative. Accordingly, not long 
after Biji Rio’s return, the two usurpers entered into a secret 
compact, by which it was settled that A'saf should support the 
government of Biji Rio, while the other .carried* his arms into 
Milwa, and pushed his conquests over the emperor’s remaining 
dominions. , ■* 

Biji Rio had, at this period, strong motives of his own for 
BAiftAbu extending his views in the country beyond the. Ner- 
n&ir, badda. Immediately after his departure from Guzerit,’ 
the court of Delhi refused to«ratify the grant of ohout, 
removed Sirbuland Rhin from the government, and conferred it 
on^bhi Sing, rija qf J6dpdr. 

,, The appointment of an independent prince to such a charge 
would have befen objectionable at any time; and the profligate 
character of Abhi Sing, who had acquired his . power by ;the 
mujder of his &ther, Ajit,* did not promise much fidelity on hk 
lL parif but he possessed* resources not enjoyed by the Mogul 
^ »eekik«^l sable, by his own expel ^ 
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The first of these objects was attained in one camp ai gn ; the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment. Pilaji Geik- a.* mo. 
wdr, though driven out of Bardda, still continued so formidable 
that ttie unprincipled Abhi Sing saUI no means of o\%r- AD- 173i! 
coming him excep£%y procuring his assassination, 

This crime onlyjroused the inclination. of the Marattas, 
without weakening their jjpwer. # The son and brother 
<# Pilaji appeared in greater force than ever, and ^ot . 

only ravaged Guzerat themselves but raised all the ratt “- 
surrounding hill-tribes of Hills and Cdlls, and threw the whoJe 
province into revolt and confusion. While the R&jp6t prin 
was completely occupied by these disturbancos )# the Geikwdrs 
made a sudden Irruption into his hereditary territory, and pene- 
trated to the neighbourhood of Jddptir itself. This Abu sing 
attack, and thS threatehing aspect of the Maratta ma/wAt. • 
force in Mdlwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw tp bis own 
principality, and the deputy whom he left iu Guzerdt could 
make but a feeble stand against the Marattas. • 

The affairs of that nation wer$ not less prosperous in Mdlwa. 
Girdhar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a 
battle with Bdji Kao’s officers (in 1729) ; and his nephew, Deia 
Rdm 4 who succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant resistance 
till this time, was defeated by Chimnaji, the pdshwd’s brother, 
and lost his life in the battle. *.d. ms. * 

When Bdji Rdo entered Mdlwa in person (1732), the govern- 
ment was m the hands of Mohammed Khdn Bangash, sucoewwor 
an Afghdn chieH.who was also governor of Allah&bdd. in 

He was at £hat period^ employed against a rdja in Bunddlcand, 
which lay between his two provinces; and the rdja, reduced to 
extremities, had rgcQurse to the aid of the Wrattas. Bdjl Rdo 
immediately obeyed the summons, came suddenly on Mohammed 
Khdn, and .before long compelled’ hijl to take*refuge in a fort. 
The government of .Delhi >yas too w§ak to afford him any xeliA$ 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, bu(j for |he exer- 
tions of his own family. His wife sent her^veil (the strongest 
appeal to Afghan honour) to her countrymep in Kohilcand. 
His son put" himself at the head of the volunteers thus assem- 
bled, and by these means he was delivered from his difficulties , 
and escorted to Allahdbdd. But tins rescue of his person gid 
nothing for Ids province.' The rdja qf Bunddlcand obtaa*g» , 
ceded the ^emtory of Jdtosi* on the Jumna, in ^return 
foarthe service! pfBdji and afterwards, ai His death, lgft 
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him rights in Bu$d<51cand, which in time led to the occupation, 
of the whole of that country by the Marattas. » 

Mohamme d KMu’s ill-success procured his removal from 
Milwa, and? the province Cvus conferred on B^ja Jei Sing .of 
Amljdr. * ( t • l * Wfc . . 

^,This prince, whose love of science makes him,,one of the most 
Bij» jei sin* remarkable persons of his nation? was by ho means -so 
distinguished for Ms firmness or decision. His heredi- 
tary connexion with the My&ttas, although not sufficient to 
induce him to betray his trust, facilitated «n accommodation 
< d .i 7m . after he found resistance r desperate; and the result 
Hi.tooit.or- was, ct that in thee succeeding year, he Surrendered his 
■ ££*“*£ 9 province to the pdshwd, with the taSsit' concurrence 
the Morattaa. 0 f t h e em p er 0 r, on who&e behalf the territory was 

sfill to be held; ‘ . « 

. But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance 

• from Bdji R&o by concession, they knew little of him of his 
nation; for though he for a time turned his attention to the 
interned affairs of the Deckan„he continued to press the formal 

• cession of the chout and sirddsmukhi of M&lwa and GuzerAt, and 
directed the chiefs whom he had left behind him to carry their 
inctffsions up to Agra. The Moguls on their part ,made great 
demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feebly-conducted 

' armies, whose operations served only to expose them to the con- 


tempt of the enemy. 

After some lapse of time BAji Rdo again took up tie negotia- 
jMjiBtoin- tion in person; and in proportion as the progress of it 
dammito " disclosed the weakness of his adversaries, he continued 
a.d. 1786. to jjgg to. his demands, until at length he insisted on 
the grant of a j&gir, comprising the -province,, of M&lwa and all 
the eeuntry south of the Chambal, together with the holy cities 
of Mattra, AllaMMd, an^. Benarea The emperor, f though all 
MS’ attempts at open resistance proved futile, was not reduced 
quite so c low 9 s to ‘submit to such terms. He endeavoured to 
-psfcify the Maratta?- by minor sacrifices, and those they accepted 
without receding from their great object. Among the cpnces- 
Fnithw «*- sionsVere a right to levy tribute on the R&jpfits, and 
to increase that already due from, the territories of 


A'gaf J&h. These were, doubtless, given with a view, to embroil 
t , the<Marattas with the l^t-named powers, a»d they did not quite 
p&aot “fail o| their purpose; for A'saf J4hbegan { to perceive 
*y?- f *** that? ha was puling his present pelic^|op far, and 
c that he-had now as mucfcnto fear from . the em- 
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. peror, as he formerly Bad from his enmity^ fj$!fc&he same' time he 
was 'assiduously courted By the cabinet of Delhi, who no longer 
looked on him as a rebellious subject, but as a # natural ally, 
capable of rescuingjfcem from th^danger that Bung over them. 

The result of this* state of* circumstances was to determine 
A'saf J&h.to Support the emperor; but while ha was Ho is 
engaged in th # ese deltbertRi^ns, B&ji R&o was advancing emperor, 
towards the capital. By the time he had himself arrived withih 
. forty miles of Aj*ra, his light tif>ops were ravaging the country • 
beyond the Jumna, under the command of MaMr R£o Hdlcfc^ 
Md whiTe so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
the trnSn body by S&dat Kh&n, governor of Ouflh, who, with a 
spirit very unlike his contemporaries, issued from his own pro- 
vince to defend that adjoining. This check, which was magnified 
•into a great victory, and accompanied by reports of the retreat 
to the Deckan of the whole Maratta army, only* simulated* 
B&ji R&o to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said himself) to*** 
show the •emperor that he was still in Bindostan, An arlny 
had been sent out to oppose hirf, under the vazir, Kamar ud din 
Kh&n. While it lay inactive near Mattra, Bdji R&> suddenly 
quitted the Jumna, passed off about fourteen miles to Bjujjuoap- ^ 
the* right ♦of the Mogul army, and, advancing by pro- ° ,e 
digious marches, all at once presented himself fiefore 
the gates of Delhi. • * 

The consternation produced by his appearance may easily be 
imagined; bu^ as his object was to intimidate and not provoke 
the emperor, he forbore from further aggression, and endeavoured 
to prevent the destruction of the suburbs. He was unable en- 
tirely to restrain the devastations of his followers, and he made 
that a pretext foir (fra wing off to some distance from the city. 
This retrograde mewement induced t the Moguls to attempt a 
sally, an<f they were driven back ijllo the town with heavy. Iffl s. 

T By this time,- however,. fee vazir had been joined by He retreats. 
S&dftt Kb&n, and was on his inarch to relieve the capital ; # and 
B&ji RAo deemed it prudent to commence* his retreat, a step 
involving no dishonour, according to the Mafatta rules of war. 

. His intention, at the time, was to have crossed the Jumna lower 
down, ana to have plundered the country between that river and 
the Ganges; but the approach of the rainy season, and*the 
advance of ASeaf Jm, determined him return at one* yg, 
to the DeWta|, yh^re hia preaence was also reqttbied 
^*ee ab$a#$ --WW'.ttiii pdshwAV <retreat, iW JAh am*. 
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pursued his march *to Delhi, and was invested with fall powfera • 
to call out all the resources of the state; while the governments 
of MAiwa and GuzerAt were conferred on his eldest son, GhAsd 
ud din. But to' so low a point was the ? rt wer of the empire 
reduced, that, with all the means tst liis disposal, he could only 
•xOBplete the army under his personal command *to the number 
of 34,000 men. 0 » Ub * * 

* He was, however, fumishe“d with a fine train of artillery, and 
supported by a reservS ‘under the command of Safdar 
JpoSto. Jang, the nephew of SAdat fchAn of Ottdh, With this 
iorce he advanced to» Serdnj, while *BAji RAo crossed the Ner- 
badda at the iSead of an army said by himself, '’to be* 80,000 
strong, and probably superior in numbers to' that of A'saf JAh.® 
This disparity ought not to have deterred the .Mogul general 
from an engagement, for the Marattas had never been formi- , 
*dabfe in* pitched battles; and with them, more even than with 
' other enemies, it was of importance to assume, a superiority at 
th£ commencement of a campaign. A'saf JAh, on the contrary, 
probably from reliance on his Artillery, as well as the caution 
natural to bis disposition and his advanced age, determined to 
s awa^an attack in a favourable situation^ dose to the fort of 
BdpAL The strength of his position af ailed ‘him 
jammy, nothing against such an enemy: the Marattas laid 

bSuu®, waste the country round him, intercepted his supplies, 
noar B4pAi j attacked every detachment that attempted to show 
itself beyond its .lines, and completely broke off the communi- 
cation between him and his reserve. 

The effects of these operations so straitened A'saf JAh, that 
at the end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt a 
retreat towards the north. He had probably “lost many of his 
. cattle, ‘and, although he left his baggage at BdpAl, he had still 
a lj&avy train to drag along'tyith him. His movements, in such 
circumstances, were t slow, and were •furthetf impeded by the 
Marattas ^though deterred by his artillery from attempting a 
general attack, the^harassed him with rockets, and hung on his 
rear with their cavalry, until, after some marches at the rate of 
tkreoor four mites a day, he was obliged to submit to his fete, 
and enter into terms with the pAshwA. By this convention, he 
. engaged to cede ail the country fh$n the Kerbadda to 
‘ wMygiwt he Chambal including all MAiwi|)» aid to. uafe his 

‘ ' a ; * ■' ‘ ■ 

•"■Aocordiog to present way of aeMom ’mm than 
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# best endeavours to procure from the emperor a' coA- 
firmation of the cession, and a payment of fifty lacs 

of rupees. 10 * February; 

A'saf JAh was thgn permitted tb pursue his refreat Eanuusa- 
to Delhi* and BAjfxtfo too^ # pdbession of his conquests- but 
before he could receive the promised confirmation from 
emperor, <!he« progress the transaction was arrested by one* 

of those tremendous visitations which, for a tim% render men 
insensible to all other considerations. m 

The empire w«s again ‘reduced to the same state of des^y 
which had on former occasipns invited th^ invasions of invMionof* 
Tamerlane add JBAber; and a train of events in«Persia N4dir 8hi >’- 
led to a simihfr attack from that country. 

The family of Safavi, after having reigned for 200 years (about 
.the usual duftttion of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a Previous 
state of corruption and decay, ^nd was at last dethroned* SjISSST * 
by the Afghans of CandahAr. * T 

An account has' already been given of the north-eastern 
portion of’the AfghAn nation ; n . but the western tribes, W ertem 
who were the actors in the revolution in Persia, differ 
from those described, in more points than one. 

Their epuntry is on the high table-land w which is supported * 
on the east by the mountains of SdleimAn, and separated by 
them from the plain on the Indus. On the north, a similar 
bulwark is formed lay the range anciently called Caucasus,, which - 
overlooks* the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea. 18 
The part of *this table-land westward of HerAt belongs to the 
Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the AfghAns. 

There are fertile plains in this tract, and on the most extensive 
of them are the {jities*of CAbul, Ghazni, CandahAr, and HerAt ; u 
but the greater paij consists of high downs, ill-suited 4o agri- 
culture, and inhabited by pastoral* tribes, who live in tents. 
They have the same government ahd the same character alftfte 
north-eastern AfghAns, except that they are much les% turbulent 
and contentious. In the pastoral^tracts, the AfghAns are ah&ost 
unmixed; but a great part of the population of the plains, in- 
cluding the cities, consists of TAjiks, who speak Persian, and are 

* 500,0002. 14 HerAt is just beyond the ridge grhich 

11 5X5. v ‘ divides the waters that run to % south 

» The dtyof Ctfbul ieo^OOOfeet above from tjloee that flow uortifeyyard to th# 
-theaea. (Bjimetf vol ip: 151.) Oxus; but it is oh the same level with 

» ^ BoMxp Xrmsr, the rest of the may be 

i* frame tto foyri(^rttph^ M^edMfennUgapwtofit. - ^ 
Society, «r 4 “ 
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the same people that occupy similar situations in Persia and 
Transoxiana. 

The plains alone formed the conquests of the Persian and 
TtmKimi king!. The AfghAb. tribes reqiained independent, 
though those near the possession#, of‘ the two great monarchies 
must < no doubt have been influenced bythejr power. 1 * 
c The greatest of the western tribes were' the Ghiljeis, who 
Atd4iiB (or inhabited the country round CandahAr, and the Ab- 
i DurrA £ 1 “ ) - dAlis, 18 whose original^ seat was* in the fountains of 
GJx5r, but who chiefly resided at the time now*6poken of in the 
country round HerAt. These tribes were always rivals, aihd often 
at war with eaeh other. ‘ • / c 

During the reign of ShAh Hosein (the last of the Safavls) the 
Teutoh of the Ghiljeis had given such offence to Persians to provoke 
ornyei*. a formidable expedition against them. Gurgln Khan, ■ 
•the c prirtee' of Georgia (a conveft from Christianity to the 
"^Mahometan religion), was sent to CandahAr with an army of 
upwards of 20,000 men, 11 a force his opponents were unable to 
withstand. But so galling was “the yoke of the Persians, that 
the Ghiljeis, ere long, resolved to run all risks to throw it off. 

, They^yere headed by Mir Weis, their hereditary chief, a man of 
* talents and enterprise, and well aware of the feeble' condition 
of the Persian empire. Conducting his operations with equal 
caution and boldness, Mir Weis surprised pandahAr, expelled 
the Persians from the surrounding country, and formed his 
acquisitions,, with*. the original possessions of his tribe, into an 
independent state. This achievement took place" in .1708, mid 
was followed by repeated attempts of the Persians to recover 
Candaihilr, in which they were at one time assisted by the Ab- 
dAlis. In A.D. 1716 that tribe joined the Ghiljeis against them, 
and todk HerAt, apd overran the greater part of Persian Kho- 
r&4p. The two tribes, however, continued theib' mutual 
hostilities: the Persians profited by tBeir disunion, and perse- 
vered in operations against both until 1720 ; when the chief of 
thcf ’tthiljeis formed the bold solution of carrying the war into 
Persia, and striking at onee at the existence of the government 
which had oppressed him and his people. 

Mir Weis had died in A.D. 1716, and was at first &coeeded 
conquest cf by his brother; but his son, whose name was Mahfubd, 
before long seh&d on the government, and it was by 


» TbeA&klis agfe, about the begin- 
ning^of the seventeenth century, to pay 
‘tributeto Persia on condition of,protec- 

• ‘ ‘ • % « - 


tion against th 
li Sow cal r 


m. 
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.him that the invasion of Persia was planned. •» The Persians had 
beforfi this been defeated in a great battle with the Abd&lis, who 
now threatened Meshhed, and whose progress was assisted by the 
incursions of the Ugjjgks from the dkus. • * 

The north-western part of, also, had been invaded by 

the Ldzgif^ from Mount Caucasus, and thg misconduct of 
government itself made ifc. weaker than those foreign attacks. * 

MahrnM left Candah&r with 25,000 men. He fiiigt marched ta 
Kirmdn, and whence to. Yezd, from which place he moved directly 
*on Isfahan. 18 0 • 

He w® opposed at GulnAMd, in the neighbourhood of that* 
capital,* by tm *army of very superior numbers, admirably 
equipped, and furnished with twenty-four pieces of cann on 19 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
•divided : the Afghans obtained a complete victory, and soon 
after began operations against the town. Isfahan had at*tliis* 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula-** 
tion. 20 The last advantage became a calamity on the present 
occasion; for the Afghans, finding themselves unable to make 
an impression on the walls, had recourse to intercepting the 
supplies. It ' seemed a wild project to blockade so extensive a 
city with 80,000 men, to which amount the Afghans wesSTnow * 
reduced; yet so well did Mahmud supply the wjftifc of numbers 
by vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long begrflh 
to suffer all the horrors of famine. The extent of this calamity, 
and the miseries endured by the besieged, are described by most 
writers as $urp&sing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions. 21 This disproportioned contest continued for no less 
than six months, a proof of the prostration of the courage of 
the Persians as well aJ of *their powers of endurance. At length, 
after all their salli^i had been repulsed, and all the attempts of 


ls He had before be^n, for a tjme, In 
possession of Kirm&n, while in % tem- 
porary alliance -with Persia against the 
Abdrflis. {Jones* Mstoire de NduUr Shdh, 
introduction, sect. 6.) 

19 “The Persian soldiers looked fresh 
and showy, end all their equipments, from 
the tents in which they reposed, and the 
dresses they wore, to the gold and 
enamelled furniture of the sleek horses 
on which they rode, were rich and splen- 
did. The Afghans had a tent to 
cover them, theif horses weTO lean from 
fatigue* the.fnengrere clothed in tatters, 
and tanned tjjr the Wh of. the kun ; and, 
iheir whole cam$>/it was em-' 
phaticafty observed, no thing glittered 


‘But their swords and lances*’ ” •fltal- 
colm’s Persia, Yol. i. p. 023.) 

99 Hanway, following Qfeardin, states 
the inhabitants at 600,000 souls (vaj. ii. 

L I 64) ; ana although the comparisons 
wn by travellers between this city and 
those of India render so great a popula* 
tion incredible, yet it cannot be unreason- 
able to admit one-third of it, or 200,000 
souls. 

91 The poet Mohammed All Bazin, 
however (who was in Isfahan during th^ 
siege), contradicts these stsftexaente} and 
doubts if any nftu^ actually died of . 
hunger. (Benoits Memoir® of Haain, 
P-122-) . . 
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troops from the provinces to force in convoys had failed, the. 
necessity of submission became apparent. The king wen £ forth 
with all his principal courtiers in deep mourning, surrendered 
himself to ifrahmdd, and with his own head placed the diadem 
on the head of the conqueror (October, 1722). 

^■M^Iahmdd’s government was, at first, exercised With, .unexpected 
' Their tyran- leniency ; but his garrison ineCatfvin haVing |>eensur- 
ntaugovern- an( j massacred by the inhabitants of that city, 

he , became alarmed for his own safety, put several of the Per- 
jpan chiefs to death, and compelled' all the 'armed part of the 
° population to quit the city, on pain of a similar^ fate." Though 
the cruelties ef the Ghiljris have been extravagantly 0 exagge- 
rated, 23 it is easy to imagine the c insolencfl and barbarity of a 
tribe of shepherds, suddenly raised to uncontrolled power over 
their former oppressors, and rendered deaf to compassion by tf 

* confeciotfaness of numerical insignificance which could find no 

* protection but from terror. 

‘Mahmud had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, together with the effect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstitiously imposed on 
hhn§elf, unsettled his reason. He became raving mad, and 
either died or was put to death, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Aahrfef (April, 1724). 

The new king was a man of talents and vigour. Before he 
Thoiriram had completed the conquest of Persia, he was assailed 
TOTbMiLi at onc§ by the Russians and Turks, who had entered 
Rmaian*. into a confederacy for dismembering ' the kingdom. * 
The western provinces were to belong to the Porte, and the 


n An example may be found in the 
different accounts .of the transaction just 
mentioned, Hanway, who is by no mean* 
given to exaggeration, &it who sometimes 
dr^r : hia^ information from popular ru- 
mour or from worse authority, asserts 
that If ahmM extirpated thd : whole of the 
nobgity, and minted* down their children, 
tuning them out one hy kne, like beasts 
of chase ; and that he afterwards ordered 
the slaughter of every civil or mill* 
tary,: who had received pay (in however 
bundle * capacity) from the former go- 
yenunent,. commencing the ma s sa cre by 
the execution of 8,000 Of the late king’s 
guaitig. On the other hand, the author 
*of the Nd&ndmfa winee »tement 
may almost be consi%wi as official, and 
who certaHny had wjtfsh to extenuate 
the Atrocities of relates that 

M he |med a deeignto the 


Persians ; and, on^the same day on which 
the Afghans arrived from Caevfn, he 
caused one hundred and fourteen, persons 
to be put to death, confounding, the good 
with the bad, afid the small with the 
great.? (From y Sir W. Jones* French 
translation, voL v. of his Works, p. 12^) 
The same author relates that soon after* 
wards his evil gepiua led him to massacre 
all the princes of the blood, and that, he 
put them to death to the number ^ 
thirty-nine. These statements . are not 
very consistent with tfcei&a ofnthas*/ 
same ^by^ousands ^an d ^ ft 

Hoeein was add, soJ^^from 

being cnieUy treat^ 'h.e o^aplaihe^ of 
his condition because he yrdf&on fined to 
a small palace, and, ohl^ Attended by five 
male and fitre frpindoa^yants. ;(Kal;colm , » 

‘ v\, 
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atSl AmXeS ' Russia Ashref burned his 

f m . the flT8t mstanc e to the Turks: he defeated them in 
rotated actions, and compelled them to acknowledge his title- 
hh^he w*, not abl^Jopxpel them from the conquests they had 
made. The Kussians, though ^dty the Czar Peter in person, 
wens less dangerous, from the strong country through whiah* 
. ey- had to *dvanctf: tfcej had* however, made their way to ‘ 
Bewit, on the south of the Caspian *Sea, when their career was 
In pted, ajid afterwards abandoned, in consequence of Ihe 
death of the Czar. # • * 

■ But J&hrefs most formidable enemy was now rising* 
nearer Borne. # Tahm4sp, the son of Hosein, had fled Bj8e( ; f 
Irom lstab&n, and had remained under the protection NWirS h4h. 
of the tribe of Kijfir, on the shore of the Caspian, with 
toothing of the royal dignity but the name. The first sign of 
a, change of fortune was his being joined by N&dir Ouli, the 
greatest warrior Persia has ever produced. 

Ihis chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, n#w 
appeared as the deliverer of his country. He raised the courage 
ot the Persians by his example and his success, called forth their 
re lgious zeal, and revived their national pride ; until, by degrees, 
toe elevated* them from the abject condition into which theydiad 

sunk, to as high a pitch of military glory as they had ever 
before enjoyed. • # * 

His first, exploits were the capture of Meshhed and the recovery 
o Khoras^n frpm the Abd&lis and Mohammed JCh&n of Ho driven 
V hfet&n, Whq haxf seized on part of that province : he eu& 
afterwards engaged the Ghiljeis under Ashref, who ad- 
. J* nced . *° . the northern frontier to attack Jiim, drove 2b£u£ e 
them, m a succession of tattles, to Ihe southern limit of the 
lngdom, and so effectually wore down their army that they at 
last dispensed, and gave up the Session of their conquest • 
which they, had retained ftr seven years. Jfost of their riumfer 
were killed inthe war, eft perished in the desert eh tlftir return 

h0 f^ ^ ref murdered by a Bel<5ch chitf between KinrSb 
end CaadaMr (January, 1729). • 

^ m . arched “^nst the Turk% whose treaty with 
fj wem jn possession of part of the Persian territories. 

// jvi^^y .f^yered Tabriz, when he received intelligence 
° , -A-ha^fsjmid was oblige® to return toJthow^n. * 

•n , ,, . y* *** expedition against triboj* he had 

^^ ^-by measures of concililtion. By ^Klae 
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a strong ^>arty among the AbdAlis, and to its leader he confided 
Renewed in- the charge of Her&t. The other party had now. gained 
AbSSi? th€f the ascendancy, had overrun Khor£s4n, and laid siege 
to Meshhed, f then held by tfddir’s brothe^brdhim, /whom they 
had; just before defeated in t&e £$ld. They had even formed a 
•• annexion with the c Ghiljeis ; but the new allies had no sooner 
met than their old enmities broke out^e-nd® they Separated more 
♦estranged tfean ever. This war was more tedious than the 
former one, the siege of Herdtoalone occupying tep months; but 
wuiir takes the Abd&lis were this time "completely subdued. N&dir 
c and^gaim a g a in tool$ measures to » attach them to him after 

menfofthe ^ c tory, and 1 * as he not long afte/ emb/kced the 
AbdiUfe. Sunni religion they became the most devoted of his 
followers. 

c The length of time occupied in these operations produced a 

• crisis in the affairs of Persia. While the sole function of thd 
: government was the employment of the army, the king naturally 

remained a mere .pageant in the hands of the general; but 
when restored to the capital, and acknowledged throughout the 
kingdom, he became a person of more importance, and during 
the absence of N&dir he took upon him the exercise of all the 
roy$i prerogatives. c « 

Nadir was® not at all disposed to acquiesce in such a transfer 
TdmXr* au thority, and, as soon as he hfyd settled the affairs 
sh<u“ p of Khor&s&n, he repaired to Isfahan, and, ^taking ad- 
vantage of the odium created by an unfavourable treaty with 
the Turks, he deposed Tahmdsp, and raised his infant son to the 
nominal sovereignty. This may almost be considered as the 
avowed commencement of his own reign ; but it was not till he 
had gained many victories over the Turks, recovered! the whole 
of thef* territory occupied by that nation and the Russians, and 
made peace with'both powers, that he formally assumed the title 
of^fciSg of Persia. Before lie was invested* with that dignity, 
he repaired with his army to the plain of M6gh£n, . to which 
p&ce he summonecPthe civil c and military officers, the governors 
of districts, the magistrates, and all the other men of distinctly 
in the empire, to the number of 100,000 persons# By 
k muhu unanimous voice of this assembly he was bffeiedV|Ke 
etoogdkiug. crown, which, after some affected reluctance, he ac- 
o cegft&d, n condition thilfc the Shia religion Should be ibofished, 
em tha^of th§ Sunnis established throughout Per^bt jpL786|® 

'f $ tedimdmeh, Jones 1 Works, voL v. reUjrion. and abolwhihg that 

• itipnfaUujS far * toferatip# of the Sunni 
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’ ® han g® of religion NAdir hoped *to eradicate all 

attadiment to the Safavfs, whose claims were founded h»b«p- 
omthmr bemg the champions of the^hia sect; but, as &S5&. 
tne .Persians remaine^t.heart as much devoted ‘as iver to the 
national faith, the real effect of.the measure was to producer 
alienation betwdbn the new king and his subject* and led tt> 
consequences equally &tla*i<*)us t« both. 

Though little aware of this result at the time, NAdir felt that 1 
a wirone established by »a succession* of victories must be maki- 
twned by similar achievements: he therefore determined to* 
gratify the pyde of his countrymen by .retaliating on their 

Persian monarch^" ^ GhiljeiS ’ < “ d r ° storing CaftdaMr the 

He made grpt preparations for this expedition, and set out 
OH it at the Bead of an army estimated, by some au- , , fl 

tlionties, at 80,000 men* He had, on this occasion; «&*" 
the hearty co-operation of the AbdAlis, whiie the Ghiljeis were 
dispinted and disunited. But they had not so far lost theft 
martial character as to yield withbut a struggle; and it was not 
till alter a close blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nadir 
ventured on an assault of Candah^r : even then he was 
more* than t>nce repulsed before the city fell into his dahir * 
hapds (March, 1738). # While the siege was pending, he settled 
the greater part of the surrounding country; and, at the sa&e* 
time, his sem, RezA CuU MfrzA, who had marched from Meshhed 
against the Uzbeks, not only conquered the province of Balkh 

but gamed a victory on the Oxus, over the king of BokhArA in 
person. 

NAdir’s conduct towards the Ghiljeis was moderate and poli- 
tic: he took no vindictive measures in retaliation for n - ... 
the invasion of Persia} he treated the philjeis Ijke his 
other subjects, andtenrolled many of Jbhem in his army; but Jie 
removed a portion of the tAbe from their laiyls round CandabAr 
which he made over to the AbdAlis, and particular to that part 

of them who had been settled about NlshApfcr, in the west *T 
itnorasan, 25 # 


„ * of Perm, rol a. 

ft. 88 - Han . w ?r (wA a p. 8S5) mm that 
tn» ww ot .80,000 men wu closely fol- 

Sf j£ 8 °- 00 ® i W 

the Indu^ whepe the vast 

eaaleeoomttton inj&dia are, yaryseldom 

*P% *ii*> -V 

Addin yd. y_ 


P* 275. The account of the Ghiljei con- 
quest is almost entirely drawn from Han- 
way and the Nddimdmeh; that •of 
Ndair Shah's proceedings chiefly #om 
the latter work. Hanway isahunselfta 
men of, judgment asd .veracity but his 
facts seem’ sometime to rest on the au- 
thority of the DemUre Revolution de%t 
Pem, at so^ o^veraion, we are tol<$ of 
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The acquisition of the Ghiljei territory brought NAdir to the 
HfcdMtar- frontier of the Mogul empire. The extreme 'Weakness 
ttogwwn- of that monarchy could hot- escape his observation; . 
irSa. and the prospect of repairing,, the^ exhausted resources 
of Persia from so rich a mine was scarcely a greater temptation 
than the me$.ns of employing the warlike tribel now subject to 
his authority, and combining their ,riwal fenergieb in pin under- 
’ taking so acceptable to them all. 

e While engaged in the siggfe of CandahAr.he <had applied to 
^the court of Delhi for the seizure or expulsion of some Afghans 
who had fled into the country near Ghazafl. The Indian 
government «ras probably unable to comply Wjth thil demand, 
and they seem also to have had some hesitation in acknowledg- 
ing NAdir ShAh’s title: for these reasons they^allowed a long 
period to elapse without returning an answer. NAdir ShAh rb- 
uftmstfated in strong terms against this neglect of his applica- 
a.d. 1788, tion, and without further delay advanced on Ghazni 
Siisi, and CAbul. Another messenger, whom .he now des- 
Safar - patched to Delhi, haring been cut off by the AfghAns 
in the mountains, NAdir thought himself fully justified in an 
invasion of India CAbul had fallen into his hands with little 
difficulty; but he remained in that neighbourhood for' some 
months, for' the purpose of settling the country, and did not 
"commence his march to the eastward till t near the approach of 
winter. The court of Delhi had been too much ab- 
iaSiinf 1 ’ sorbed in the dread of the Marattas and its own in- 
Snpineneaa temal factions to pay much attention to the proceedings 
of of NAdir. As long as he was engaged in a contest 

within the old territory of Persia, they looked on wjth total’ in- 
difference ; and even when he had invaded their own territory 
and, taken CAbul, they still expected that the mountain tribes 
between that city and WshAwar would check his '‘further ad- 
vance*. But the money which, in. Regular times, was paid for 
the purpose «f keeping up an influence with those tribes, had 
#&r some years bc&n withheld ; and they had no inclination, if 
they had , possessed the power, of interfering in fevou^ of thb 

the note of Father Krusinaki, a Polish Ndd^dmeh k a Ferfi&h hkto&fc by 
Jesuit, which, though founded on good MM Mehdi, who 31 stated by $Sr f. 
information, k too fanciful and highly Malcolm to havo;beoh ! cbhM«»' '&drtii-' 
oohnirfid to bent all dependet^upon. It tary of N 3 di£ Sb#u Though a^ininiater 
btwm a ceasiderable semblance, in these and a panegyrisfe/he k a mxkh more 
JO Catroup formerly nientfaned faithful historian Mtl Fafcijftmd hk 

(in die reign of ffcdwehitt), Kmstaskfr style, in Sir W; Jrdms* French tensile 
cm work has since been , publkhs&Jn turn at least, ejeswer #4 mo**" 

.Qq&imgi botl fcto'aflwpajjin ft 'Tbk m&petfk 1 . ’* 
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Moguls* , It was therefore with dismay proportipned to *H4diMo. 
their former supineness that .the Moguls learned that 
N&dir had passed^ the mountains, had defeated a small November ; 
force Under one of their governors, hffil thrown a bridge Amazin', 
of boatfc over the Indfis, and wa§ ^d ^fencing into the Panjdb. w 
> N otwi thstandiug a faint show of opposi^on, attempted by 
the governor of Lihiv, ^fddir ipet with no reaf obstruction 
till he approached the Jumna, within one hundred miles of 
Delhi, when he # found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army, 1 • ^ 

Mohammed SMh had at length exerted hiplself to collect his 
force : hedxad bden joined by A'saf J&h*and had maved Defeat* Mo- 
to Carnal, where* he occupied a fortified camp. Sadat sE i0d 
KMn, the viceroy of Oudh * arrived in the neighbourhood of 
this camp aboirtftlie same time with N&dir Shdh; and an attempt* 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a partial lactidn, 
which ended in a general engagement. The Indians would in 
no circumstances have been a match for the hardy and expe*- 
rienced soldiers opposed to them*; and they were now brought 
up in confusion and without concert, A'saf J&h having, from 
some real or pretended misconception, taken no part in the 
action 26 • - * ?* 

The result was the rQut of the Indian army ; KMni Dour&n, 
the commander-in-chjef, was killed, and Sddat Khdn takfen* 
prisoner; apd Mohammed had no resource but to send AD 
A'saf J6h to o|Fer his submission, and repair himself, 
with a few # attendant/, to the Persian camp. N&dir Zl UAada - u - 
Sh&li received him with great courtesy, and allowed him to re- 
turn on the same day to his own encampment. He did not on 
that account desist frdin pressing his advantages ; for he soon 
after obliged Mohammed to join his army, and in this nffcnner 
the two kings matched on towards *belhi. Different accounts 
are given of the negotiations carried on during the interval, 
which were embarrassed by the rivalry of X'saf 4 &h and S&dat 
Kk&n; but such intrigues could h^ve no result of consequent, 
the power completely in his own hands, and re- 
quired ho prompter to telliim how to exercise it. Adv*n«»to 

arru$- reached Delhi in the beginning of March, 
wheh both Sdngs took up their residence in the royal Ma " h; * 

*■ 4 ■ ■ • ft $ .» 

enumeration, by a giewa-write r in hk 
(2&& qf make?.’ l&fofo'a camp, states hia force, when-at 

Ptshdmr, at fighting men Ad 

in/aiiipi,- >ot an 4,000 Srttowera, (/M. pp, 140, Hty - 1 
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palace. ‘NAdir distributed a portion of his troops throughout 
the town ; he ordered strict discipline to be observed, and 
4.H.U61, placed safeguards in different places for the protec- 
zt “«}• tibn of the inhabitants. ( 

Jhese precautions did not siyjjeed in conciliating the Ibdians, 
^•mroobion •who looked on the ferocity of these strangers with ' 
habitant, terror, and on their, intrusygi with disgust . 37 On the 
t second day^fter the occupation of the city a report was spread 
tljat NAdir ShAh was dead, on which thp hatred of the Indians 
^broke forth without restraint. They fell hn all the Persians 
within their reach ; # and, from the planner in which those troops 
were scattered throughout the city, a considerable number fell 
sacrifices to the popular fury. The Indian«nobles made no effort 
to protect the Persians ; some even gave those up to be murdered 
who had been furnished for the protection of theff” palaces . 28 • 
♦NAdir ShAh at first applied his whole attention to suppressing 
the tumult, and though provoked to find that it continued 
during the whole; night, and seemed rather to increase than 
diminish, he mounted his horse at daybreak, in the hope that 
his presence would restore quiet. Tlie first objects that met his 
eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his countrymen; 
antf, he was soon assailed with stones,* arrows, and firearms 
General freta the houses. At last one of his chiefs was killed 

‘byKT 5 at his side, by a shot aimed at himself; when he gave 

Feisiana way jjj a paggion, and ordered a general jnassacre of 
the Indians. 3 ® The slaughter raged from sunrjse till the day 
was far advanced, and was attended wfyh ali'the , horrors that 
could be inspired by rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance. The 
city was set on fir^ in several places, and was soon involved in 
one scene of destruction, blood, and tSrroft « 

Atriength NAdir, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to be 
prevailed on by the intercession of the enjperor <Xt his prime 
iSWilter, and gave an order to st<jfp the massacre ; and, to the 
infinite «rediV>f his discipline, it was immediately obeyed .® 0 
rf. * , 

27 Fraser. r Rokn ud doula, in the Great Bdzrir, where 

38 Hazte states tire number cut off at Mohammed $h£h and his nobles at length 
700 (p. 281 of Mr. Belfour’s edition of took Opurage to present themselves. They 
the original ; in the translation, p. 229, it stood* before him' with downcast eyes, 
is 7,900, but doubtless from an error of until Nildir commanded them to gpeek ; 
tip press). Scott (vol. ii.jp., 207) makes when Mohammed burnt into tea*v*&d 
it IfiOP* a h entreated Nfdir to spare his subject* I 

, p. 188. • wish there was better authority tnsn Bow 

. Thekuthentic^acjoounts differ about for this not improhalde|^eodobk The 
fe* suspSision of the massacre, It is s aid best account' of th# massacre Is that of 
that Nidir, during fee whole period, sat Basin, who, was an eyewitness, ami whose 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of narrative ^ copied, almost vereatim, by 


, 27 Fraser. 

28 Bazin states tire number cut off at 
700 (p. 281 of Mr. Belfour’s edition of 
the original ; in the translation, p. 299, it 
is 7,000, but doubtless from an error of 
% press). Scott (vol. iijp., 207) makes 

it mo. . . * 

> p. 188. * . 

. Theauthentic^aooounts differ about 
fee suepfesica o| the massacre, It is said 
that Nddir, during fee whole period, sat 
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. But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this tragedy. Nadir’s sole object in invading India Nilllr ,, 
was to enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to 
discuss the contributions^ from the moment of Ips victory. His 
first kdviser was Sldat Kh&i •, tlftt nobleman died soon after 
reaching Delhi,* when the work of exaction was^committedio ' 
Sirbuland Khfih and a Persian named Tahm&sp KMn; and their 
proceedings,, which were sufficiently rigorous o& themselves,* 
were urged on by the violence and* impatience of Nddir. • 

They first took possession* of the imperial treasures and jewels* 
including the celebrated peacock throne. They afterwards seized 0 
on the Whole Effects of some great hobles, and ‘compelled the 
rest to sacrifice the* largest jmrt of their property as a hu> rapacity 
ransom for the remainder. They then fell on the in- andviolon »- 
ferior officers^tnd on the common inhabitants: guards' were 
stationed to prevent people leaving the city, and every than fras 
constrained to disclose the amount of his fortune, and to pay 4 
accordingly* Every species of cruelty was employed to extdtt 
these contributions. Even men ’of consequence were beaten to 
draw forth.confessions. Great numbers of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselv^g to 
avoid the (disgrace and torture. “Sleep and rest forsook. the 
city. In every chamber and house was heard th<? cry of afflic- 
tion. It was before^ general massacre, hut now the murde? 1 of 
individuals.” 81 

Contribution were also levied on the governors of provinces ; 
until Nddir, waTat length convinced that he had ex- Hai)roiwrea 
hausted all the sources from which wealth was to be toreturn - 
obtained, and prepared himself to return tc\ his own dominions.. 
He made a treaty witfi Mohammed SMh, by which all Tho octtintry 
the country west of Ahe Indus was <^ded to hjm. He Imhift ceded 
married hts son tp a princess of ,th» house of Timfir, Moh^ ged 
and at last he seated MohafSnmed on the throve, invested Soma 

the author of the Stir ul Mutdkherin ; slaughter continued 
and the journal of a native Indian who dqy, and that about 80,000 persons were 
was secretary to Sirbuland, given by put to the sword during the course of it. 
Fraser in his History of Nddir Shdh. Scott (vol. ii. p. 207) restricts the number 
The succeeding transactions (in jtome of f to 8,000, but he does not give his autho- 
which the wtffcer must have been an ac- rity ; and it is incredible that sosraall a 
tor) are minutely recorded in the same result should be produced by many hours 
journal* ' Hazin informs us the massacre of unresisted butchery by a detachment 
lasted for half the day, and that the of 20,00|J men, which was the bedy em V i 
numbers slain wens beyond calculation, ployed on it. ^ 

Fraser makeitg the amount from 120,000 “ The words between invested commas 

to 150,000 ; hut the author of the Nd- are drawn from dgett (vol ii. p. 2^0) ; 
dimdmk seems nearest the tenth, and but the substance is the same in all the 
prob«3% below it. In stet^pg that 'the narratives^ * 
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him with’his own, hand with the ornaments of the diadem, anct 
enjoined all the Indian nobles to obey him implieitiy, oa pain 
of his ftrture indignation and vengeance. 

At lengtlf he. marched from Delhi, after a residence of fifty* 
Am. ' it of eight days, carryid|f yjth him a % treasure in rtoney, 
amounting^ by the lowest computation, »to eight or nine 
• millions sterling, beetles several .millioKs m gold and 

isilver plate, yaluable furnittlre, and rich stuffs of eve^ descrip- 
tion ; and this does not include the jeyels, which were inesti- 
jpable. He also carried off many elephants, horses, and camels, 
♦ and led away the ipost skilful workmen and artisans, to the 
number of soqp^ hundreds.* 1 . * o 


CHAPTER III. 

TO THE DEATH OF MOHAMMED ShAh. 


For some time after NAdirShdh’s departure, the inhabitants of 

Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. They had not yet 
tile recovered the terror of the past, and the destruction of 
then* fortunes : many of their houses were in ruins ; mush of 
the city wa£ entirely deserted, and the whole infected by the 
stehch of the bodies which still lay unbu&ed in the streets. It 
was not till long after Nadir was gone, that the court awoke as 
if from a lethargy. 1 The view of the empire which presented 
uidofthe itself was as full of ruin and deflation as, tbe capita! 

The army was destroyed, the treasury emptied, the 
.finances all but annihilated ; the Marattas still threatened oh the~ 


** IMvarioiia suras of money enuraera- 

audj 9,0jjp,000i. The Nddirndmelb says 
fifteen crores of rupees ; Fraser, thirty 
crores of rupees; and Hftnway, thirty 
crores, which he esfcfinates at 37 , 500,000k ; 
an&all these sums are the money alone. 
The imperial treasures must have boon 
greasy encroached oh since the reign of 
Shdh Jeti^n : the peacock throne, which 
.Tavernier estimated at 6,000,000k, is 
> Valued, in' the Nmivndm h, at 
, endin Scott onlyatl,0CK)^0k 
e which war-fi euritagi the 
Ithe tfauaea of thfin^t^noir, 

Mb Pdf’s ffmmvk Ac- 
hTidir wee 

^ "Vfcy M&ltfh and 



was concerted between those chiefs. . N <U 
dir Shill rewarded their { - treachery by, 
spitting on thefc* beards, and ordering/, 
thenffco be driven from, his cburt. The ■, 
two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed to end ! 
their shame by a voluntary death; but 
as they were rivals, and each suspected ? 
the sincerity of the other, they tot spies 
to discover whether the resolprion^vrait 
carried, into dfl&ct. A'iaf ^dh, the more , 
crafty of the* two, took*/ an innocent 
draught, and soon after pretended to ftll 
down dead ; on which f&dat, deo&ved 
by the artifice; swalloweclreal poison, and 
forthwith elkii ? fi& r 

many others which )s&mA. Sii 
of action, (^appeaf whS mr 
thrown on t 
* Eraser, f 
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sodth, and the only provinces which had not b^en laidVaste by 
their ravages had now been destroyed by Nddir’s army. 

To these unavoidable evils the court added internal dissension. 
The. prevailing faction was formed of a few. great Tntftnm i ai» 
families, who, from tHeir Tfirk descAit, were called the 
. Turdoi nobles : the heads were the vazir Kamar ud din Kh& 
and A'saf Jdh, and they Ajpre connected by interma&iages as well 
as by party. To them were* opposed* all those designs of sup- 
planting them, or jealous, of their aqpendancy, among which nuin- 
ber the emperor hinflself was thought to be included. 

This divided government vrould have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marattas, had not circumstances procured it ^respite from 
the, encroachmcrfts o£ those invaders. If the power of Fwewtung. 
Nddir Shah had tbeen undeftated by the Moguls, it ™tuJ. * 
was probably qtfte unknown to Bdji Rdo : and he seems to have* 
been struck with amazement at the appearance of this terrible 
antagonist, in a field which he expected to have traversed unop- 
posed. His first thought was to suspend all h\s plans of aggran* 
dizement, and fprm a general league for the defence of India 
“ Our domestic ‘quarrels (he writes) are now insignificant ; there 
"la but one . enemy in Hindostan.” . . . “Hindfis and Mussulmans, 
the w^ole poyer of the'Deckan, must assemble.” 2 When he .Was 
relieved from the fe*r of Nddir Shdh, he returned to his old 
‘ designs. He had a ground of quarrel with the Moguls, a<jfiuoV * 
as the agreement made by A'saf Jdh had not been 
formally ratified by the emperor, and the obvious course *““*• 
for him w£^ to harve enforced his claim at Delhi : but he was led 
to choose the ’Deckan for the theatre of the war, that he might be 
at hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Berdr and the 
Geikwdr of Giuzerdt, who were plotting to overthrow his power ’ 
Under pretence of emancipating the rdja. He disposed of the 
Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedition info the Carnatic, 
and then attacked Jidsir Jang, the sdfcond son of A'saf AtbjjWfc. 
Jdh, who had been left in charge of his fathers go^m- v*** 0 "* 
meat, an d was encamped with 10,000 men at VBurhdnplir. Bdjt 
R&o at first surrounded him, and probably expected the 1740 , 
sam e success as- he had lately met with against A'saf A - a U6S - 
Jdh himself } hut the young viceroy showed a vigour unusual £o 
the Moguls of that day ; and, being joined by a reinforcement,' 
he attt^ked the, Marshas, broke through^ their army, qad«had 
advanced to|Ahmednagar,- on his way to Pdna, yhen 
Ildjiltdo thought it ^ru<|ent to come to an aceqjnmo- ,«Br 
• ' vat Duff, vet i e. tit ’ *• ' •- * 
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His death. 
a.D. 1740, 
April 28; 
A.H. Uft 
Safar, 


dation with him. The p&hwA seems bow to havebeen reduced 
i^’ to perplexity by the variety of embarrassments which* 
maul,, he had brought on himself ; * and was returning to 
• piydnntAn (for what purpose is not known), when hi 8 
plans were arrested* by his death, which took place on 
the Nerbadda. " „ 

Tae left thrfe sonsl Bdlaji Edo, who succeeded lym'as p^shwd; 
Bi> wns. EAgon&t Edo, or Eagoba, who was at one tiine much 
connected with the English, anjl was the father of the last pdsh- 
wd®; and Shamshir Bahddur, to whom "(thoigh bn illegitimate 
k don by a Mahometan woman, and brought up in his mother’s re- 
ligion) he left all his possessions and 'pretensions, in Bunc^lcand. 

During the "fast years of Bdji Edo’s administrate on he had been 
wan in u» engaged in wars in the Concan. TJfeey were chiefly 
gEtf- conducted by his brother, Chimnaji ; andUrom the posi;- 
Bio’s death. ^ on 0 f jjj 8 enemies in forts and islands, protected on oiie 
t side by the sea, and on the other by hills and jungles, re- 
quired extraordinary exertions, and wore attended with imperfect 
success. * , 

These enemies were- A'ngria of Coldba, the Abyssinian* of 
withA'ngria. Jinjera, and the Portuguese. A'ngria, after his ac- 
knowledgment of Sdho Edja, remained in ‘nominal dependence 
on tfie Maratfa state, but employed his own resources with little 
crp .0 control. His piracies (which he called “ levying chout on 
the sea") rendered him formidable to all his neighbours. The 
English made repeated attacks on him, with considerable ; .naval 
forces, and on one occasion with the co-operatied of the Portu- 
guese (A.D. 1719), yet failed in all their Attempts. ‘ The Dutch 
also sent a strong force against him at a later period, (LT). 1124), 
•with equal ill-succhss. The pdshwd, interposed itf % dispute 
between two brothers of the family, and received from one of the 
competitors two forts whiter thfey possessed in the Qh&t$ (about‘A. 0 . 
1784)* The contest, however, continued ; an$*the pdshwd, though 
latterly assisted by <an English fleet,Vas unable to bring it tp a 
exclusion till’the time of Bdji Edo’s death. 4 

The war with the Abyaeirhana was still less successful. Those 
with the Mussulmans were as powerful at sea as A'ngria. They 
rfJSja*’ were, besides, in the practice of ravaging ; &eMar&tta 

i. 




I could meet death.” 
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territories on the mainland, and had even jseized <9a some of 
thefcfodB. The utmost result of the pdshw&’s efforts was to 
procure forbearance from those aggressions (a.d. 1736).® 

The war with the Portuguese originated in the cofttest between 
the ^grias (l..B.*173f). It^ endld in the loss of the WWlth9 
Portuguese possessions in Safsette, Bassein, and the Porttt «^“- ^ 
neighbouring .parts pf |h e Concur (a.d. 1?39). fthe difficulties* 
encountered by the Marattfls in this conquest may^be estimate^ 
from their loss at the siege of Jiassein, which they themselves 
admit to have* amounted to*5,000 killed and wounded* 

The storms which were gathering round^ B&ji Brio at his death* 
might have been expected to overwhelm his sucg^ssor ; bauji Bio. 
but Bdlaji, ho^eveg inferior to his father in other respects, was 
at. least his equal* in address ? and the skill with which he availed 
.himself of sodfe favourable circumstances effected his deliverance 
from the difficulties with which he wa^surrounded. . ■ • . 

The dangers felt by Briji Rrio, besides his ill-success against* 
Nrisir Jang, were caused by his financial embarrassments Domsstii 
and his domestic enemies. Thd chief of his enemies ayiiwo. 
were the pirtinidhi, Raghuji Bosla,and Damaji Geikwrir. «'dh£ lrti 
The first was the old rival of his family, 7 and, though much 
depressed, # was still formidable. Parsoji, the founder <£* the ' 
Boslas, afterward^ rrijaa of Berrir, was a private horseman from the 
neighbourhood of Sattrira : though he bore the same name with 
the house of Sivaji, there is no proof that he was of the same 
descent, fe, however, rose to distinction; and, being one of -the 
first to join IMjw Sriho when he returned from Delhi, was farther 
advance&jby that prince, and invested with a right to collect all ’ 
the Marafta dues in Berrir and the forest country farther to the 
east. . Raghuji, hip cousin, -who was a favourite of Sriho, * 

and married to his sisjer-in-law, was raised to hitf station 
03 / his death, in preference to his sq/1, who otfght to have suc- 
ceeded him. • Raghuji had given offehee to the pdshwri by levying 
contributions to the north of the Nerbaddi, in tjie tajpct which 
had; been appropriated to the latter chief. "tie was likewisejui 
object of jealousy, from the apprehension that jre might prevail 
y on Slim, fo keep up the name of Bosla by adopting him. 
Thei^atklNir .had been the guardian, andyvas now the 
representative, of Dribriri, 'the chief of Guzerrit, another of 
priahwril’s rivals, whdte own ignorance^ and debauchery ^ncapaci- • 
tatedhim for business. 
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The las# of BA# RAo’s difficulties arose from the enormous . 
debts incurred in his military expeditions, which, fcom* the 
exhausted state of the country and some changes in the mode of 
war, no longef paid their own'expenses. 

Hig principal creditor, BArAifiatiker, was hiriteelf a man of some 
jooqgequence, and. of immense wealth: his unsatisfied demand had 
•fed to quarrels toth Blji RAo, and^taghuji^ecjired his co-operation 
Ijy promising f to support his *claims, ahd even to procure'for hipi ' 
an indemnity, in the succession ,to the high office lately held by 
his <febtor. * t> 

% Raghuji, as has been mentioned, wgs on an expedition tb the 
SgStwlo Carnage, and was besieging Trichinopoly, when be heard 
P^sbwA’s death ; and, although * 5 he instantly 
9 hastened to SattAra to oppose BAlajl’s succession, he 

° was obliged to leave the greater part of hifearmy behind .. 
Jbim i his* views, also, were^is inconsistent with those of the pirti 
rfiidhi as with the pAshwA’s, and he had therefore no concert with 
that minister. Damaji GeikwAr was not ready to take the field ; 
and NAsir Jang, who soon after rebelled against .his father, was 
too much occupied to profit by the Maratta dissensibns. On the 
other hand, BAlaji was already near the capital : he had been 
*joined*by a portion of his father’s troops, under his uqele, Chjm- 
najf, and the rest were disposable and at hand : the rAja was 
surrounded by his creatures, and, above all, he was the head of 
the Bramin party ; and as all the business, even of his enemies, 
was in the hands of that class, he had a prodigious advantage in 
*.j>. 1740, every contest. He was accordingly appointed pAshwA 
,A«gn*ti. i n spite of all opposition, and Raghuji returned to 
his army at Trichinopoly, whither BArAmatiker,' in this change 
of circumstances, was glad to accompany' hint, BAfaji, how- 
8 no«»<rf « ever," did not fail to apply himsejf to the liquidation , 
of his dhbts, a tfi^k ‘for which he was much better 
fitt^l than his father. * c «* 


After mq^o thpn a /ear spent on internal arrangements, BAlaji 
turned his attention to his claims on Hindostan, which' 
.into mil*, had bee$. encroached on by Raghuji Bosla. For this 
purpose he procured from the rAja a distinct assignment of all 
the Maratta rights and . all tribute that might be collecffed to the 
noftji' of the Nerbadda, excepting in the province of GuzerAt 
*To give reflity to this giant, BAlaji marchedP towards the point 
ftom whrch he most easily check the interffereneeof 

Raghuji : he. cAsspd the Neebadda, took Garra and Mandala, 
d ®4 about to move on AR^AbAd»when |>e was recalled hjraa 
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* invagioi^of MAlwa by Damajl GeikwAr from*GuzerAt. Damajl, 

whoperhaps had no object but to make a diversion in favour 
of' Raghujl, retired on his approach ; and BAlajl iook Revives lug 
advantage of his position in MAlwa to press tne court manta on 
of Delhi for a confirmation *df the grant of that pro- naST* 0 
vince, extart^jf by BAjl RAo from A'saf JAlf, which had remained* 
in suspense during tHS Persiab invasion. His views on this 
subject were facilitated by those very encroachments of Raghujl 
which it had'beep so timely his desire to check. * 

This $hief had, on his return from the Carnatic, sent a forcg 
into Bengal, pnder his Bramin minister, BhAsker Pan- inWoii at 
dit, which had ‘ravaged the province, threatening the R J^Kj £ by 
viceroy himself when his .troops were dispersed, and Bo * to- 
retiring intqJfre southern and western hills when he was in force. 

* AH Verdi KhAn, 8 then viceroy, maintained a good resijitan^e to, 

BhAsker Pandit; but he was alarmed at the advance of Ragh^ 
uji in person, and besought the emperor to afford him immediate 
assistance, *if he did not wish to lose the province. The emperor, 
conscious of, his own weakness, ordered Safder Jang Th«empen» 
(who had succeeded his father, Sadat Khan, as viceroy »u at 

of Oudh) to undertake the task ; at the same time he , 

todk the fnore effectual measure of calling in tfye aid mSw*. 

of BAlajl RAo, and purchased it by a confirmation of the grant 
of MAlwa. 9 Nothing could be more agreeable to BAlajl RAo than 
this invitation. He immediately marched by AUahAbAd and 
BehAr, and rCgphed MurshidAbad, the capital of the province, in 
time to protect it frftm Raghujl, who was approaching from the 
south-west. He here received from AH Verdi the payment of 
an assignment grani^d to him by the court of Delhi on the 
arrears- of the revenue of Bengal; and, being now zealots in the 
cause w^ich he w4s so well paid .for espousing, he marched 
against the invtfder. Raghujl retired before him, but «U 4 i>de- 
was overtaken, and suffelfed a rout, and the loss of his drives out 
baggage, before he was completely driven* out* of tLe 
province. After this success Baltfjl returned to Mdlwa, U56 ’ 
whence, after some time, he set opt for Satt&ra. 

His ptesence was at no time more required ; for Raghujl, on 

Jam&fe’l Awwal, in the twentgjourth 
year or Mohammed Shdh’^reign, ghictt 
would be about -May 17 Majl, on 
his part, was to fufcnsh fltOO hone, at 
his own cost, an<f 8,000 more to tw paid 
by S»«mpc^pr. 


* Called also MoMbat lang, 1 

• Captain Grafts DufFstates that the 
grant was x»t confirmed until after the 
expulsion of Raghujl, in a,d. 1743, and 
it" may not have been formally delivered 
overall then; but hit bwju&etaactof the 
grant (vot^i. p. 15) bean the date of 
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his return from* Bengal, determined to profit; fey B^liqi’s 
absence, and was on full march for the capital, Da- 
majjl Geikw&r was ©Iso approaching from GuzerAt,and 
the agent of the' pirti nidhi {who was himself disabled by .sick- 
ness} was in active preparation t8 'assist him. B&laji must have 
^formed a high* estimate of the power of this combination; since 
he thought the dissolution, of* it wotfh the sacrifice * of those 
fe. buys over exclusive rights beyond the Nerbadda for which he had 
so successfully contended. t He' cor^eded to Raghuji 
the right of levying tribute in all Bengal anc^BeMr, if 
a.h. ii5t! not also in AllahdbSd and 'Oudh. By tfeis adjustment 
the other confederates were left without support; but it suited 
( the pdshw&’s projects to temporise, with them,* and the storm 
which threatened so much disturbance was th^ quietly dis- 
pelled. The concession to Raghuji seems to have been dictated 
* by JounS policy : his views were henceforth turned towards the 
*east, and his designs on the succession to the r&ja appear to 
haVe been laid aside. Bengal, indeed, soon afforded him suffi- 
cient employment. r , 

Bliasker Pandit was again sent into that province ; ’his opera- 
\ Keghii#* tions in the field were successful - r lut he suffered him- 
Sbl self to be inveigled into an interview with’ Ali Vferdx, 
au .emi whom he was treacherously 'murdered, and at the 
mm^wiby same moment his army was attacked and dispersed. 
a . d . 1745, Bengal was thus, for a time, delivered from the Ma- 

A.H.n6«. rattas. But Ali -Verdi’s chief support jp his wars had 

been a„body of Afghans, under a celebrated leader named Mus- 
tafd Kh&n; and with them he now quarrelled. A ' serious 
revolt ensued, of which Raghuji took advantage ; andj although 
the revolt was at last subdued, and many other vicissitudes be- 
fell the contending parties, <( yet*Raghuji wak so far su^pessful in 
the*en& that in a.d. 175k, not long before L thC death of Ali r 
msiitjnurte- Verdi, he obtained a cessiofi of Cattac (the southern 
. dSvisidn o£ Orissa), and an engagement for thepay- 

ment of twelve lacs ‘of rupees (120,000i.) as the chout 
cattM. ; or tribufe of Bengal. . 

Btixing all this time the Marattas had been entirely* free 
from disturbances on the side of the Moguls in the 
****§• . Beckan. A'safJ&h had been recalled from Delhi, in 
<k.p. 1741,;fey:’ ; a revolt of his second tffoif jang ; 
wfiealt wks suppressed, he was inyolvejd in <fis- 
, ***** jturhanc^ .in fhe subordinate government of, A^jbt,* 


[SdeMaf* HitkyoL flt.cM 
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Whietuiccupied him till he died, at the age of Seventy- 
seven. June » 

v T VUI A.H. 1101 

Ms ^teath led to contentions among his sons, whjfh, 
being^mconnected \5ith <events in |he other parts of India, and 
Chi 4 ffy .influenced by the French. and English, will be best 
Understood -wheh wo come to relate the proceedings of th&e 
nations,' 0 . * ' • , • . t 

The death of A'saf JAh was followed, before th% end of the* 
succeeding year, by that of # SAho*RAja; and the latter 
event produced the crisis for which the pAshwA had all 
along been pipparing, and ‘which was ter decide the (»*»»* 
future fortunes pf* himself and his descendants. * *• 

As SAho was without issue, it was necessary by the Hindh 
custom that jjji should adopt a successor ; and the i„trign«> • 
same custom restricted the choice to his kindred. The 
nearest kinsman, in this case, was the rAja of CdlApdr'; ® M “ on> 
and his claim, in itself so. difficult to set aside, was supported by 
a close alliance with SAwatrl EAi, the wife of *SAho, and the rrfal 
and enemy of jthe pAshwA. * 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of BAlaji, 
the personal conduqfKpf the rAja was almost as much und^g the 
contfol of his wjfo, the imbecility into which He had of late 
years fallen rendering him incompetent to judge for himself 
There was, therefor®, a continual danger of her prevailing* on 
SAho to adopt the rAja of CdlAptir ; and it was impossible for 
BAlaji to anticipate her, as he was unprovided with a claimant, 
and could not yet venture to seize on the government on his 
own name. In this perplexity he had recourse to a Boidn«*and 
stratagem avell worthy of the subtlety of his class, auiyf. , 
TArA BAi, the widow ,of RAja RAm, who had so. long maintained 
the claims^of her son* Sivaji II., in opposition to SAho, was still 
alive at an advanced age ; and although her enmity to the pAsfeyrA 
was not abated, she was tempted, by the prospect of recovering 
her influence, to enter into the designs o4 that minister, ^fn 
furtherance of their project, a secret intimation was conveyed 
to SAho, that a posthumous son of Sivaji II. hacl been concealed 
by ,TA|A iMt, and was still alive. SAho made known his sup- 
posed discovery to the pAshWA, and it was determined to question 
TArA.' BAi. It may d>e imagined that she readily admitted *the ^ 
fact ; but the Vhole shay was treated with ridicule by*iheother * 
party, anaS&vatrf BAi redoubled her vigilanc£ to prevent ^he 

•»: gti&ry , vA %r&$3 
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rAja from* acting on the delusion produced by it. She was safe 
from an adoption, which could not take place without a certain 
degree of publicity; but slje was circumvented by a Stroke of 
audacity for which she couhj not have be^n prepared : it Was 
Alleged no less than an assertion that the rAja had signed an 
otiMhoin instrument, transferring all the powerfc of .his govern- 
ment to the pAshwA) on $on«iitibn of bis maintaining 
#the royal title and dignity in the house of Sivaji through the 
grandson of TArA BAi. It. is 'said that this important deed was 
executed at a secret interview between BAlaji and the rAja : but 
* whether the signature (if genuine)- was obtained by persuasion 
or fraud, whew the deed was produced, and how, far its authen- 
ticity was admitted at the time, ar§ left in An obscurity which is 
rendered more mysterious by the conduct of BAhui and TArA BAi 
in circumstances which will appear in the sequel. 1 *'' 
iit the 'moment of the death of SAho; the pdshwA called in a 
HNitatn ftosh force to SattAra, and seizw^on the head of the 
opposite party. He then proclaimed the -grandson of 
ment - TArA BAi by the title' of RAm RAja, and Jbook measures 
to promote the influence of that princess, with the intention 
A.D.ijw. of turning it to his own use. Sifter these prepara- 
tions; he summoned the great chiefs to couyt, thht the “new 
arrangements' might be confirmed by their recognition. Damaji 
llelkwAr did not attend, but Raghuji Bosla appeared as an ally, 
and, after some affected inquiries, acknowledged the succession 
of RAm RAja. The former concessions to him^vere confirmed, 
and he received, in addition, a portion of«the lands* of the pirti 
nidhi, which were now confiscated. Various other chiefs received 


{advantages calculated to bind them to t the new government; 
and, among others, Sindia and Hdlcar received assignments of 
the whole revenue of MA\wa, except a smUll portion ^granted to 
Otlrer cfiiefa 1 * ^ • * " 

The establishment, of the pdahwA’s-authonty was not effected - 
without s6me attempts at insurrection, and was endangered by 
a Temporary quarrel between him and his cousin, SedAsheo 
ShAo ; *but it was at length so fully completed as ’to 
JwvJ leave BAlaji at liberty to engage in the affair^ gfforeigtt 
fifth. states. * He then undertook*the cause of GhAziud din 
■ e . .•! ■■ , . 

_ .!• wMMflH no feet* relatisf to thle to the tnmafrf 1 of the aos sreggnW. . 

ravrfution .fcat wMt' we given by Grant “ Of 1,600,0001, ^hioh fonried the 

Doff ; hot khave been Kid to oondueione whole revenue, 750,0ftpt #»wlIotted to 
somewhxt AkTerenffrqm thetduthw, both HOlestr, 860,0001 to *nd 100,0001. 

wiSfitogwi to the reality ot Rdm Rdja'e to P6ar end other ehtefa, (Great into, 
f deeoqpt) the btHk&fifk eeniqptof &Q» vol. iip. 40$ v,* 1 
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Khfo, the eldest sob of A'saf J&h, against «Sal5ba? Jang, his 
third -eon, who.was in possession of the family inheritance, 
after the death of two other competitors, cut off during a civil 
war. ,He had before transferred Jbis residence to *Pfina, and he 
nowteft Rdm R&ja at Sattdra, jn perfect freedom, but under the 
control of, T69& Bdi. He then marched into Nizam’s terri- 
tory, and waj already «n the rynghbourhood of Saldbat’s armyf 
when he received ' intelligence which obliged hin* to relinquish 
his undertaking, and .to retum*by, forced marches to his«own 
country. , He ha<f no soorifer set out on his campaign HfU>recaU8d 
than TAfli B&i, whose ambition and violence were not 
tamed «by age, • secretly invited Ddmaji Gpikw&r to SS ftSSLj i 
march with his army to Satt&ra: at the same time G<,iiwAr- 
she proposed to R&m Rdja to assert his sovereignty ; and, finding 
•the r&ja avefile to her design, she took advantage of the approach 
of Damaji tQ seize his person, and confine him to a dungeon. *She* 
had it still in her pprer to have made use of her prisoner’s name * 
instead of that she proclaimed him an impestor, and camed»on 
the government without any ostensible authority but her own. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the pdsbw&’s return, his 
officers had alread^more than once encountered the Geiltwdr ; 
and* the advantage,, ‘after some alternations of success, was on 
their side, whenr&laji arrived. But that wily Bramin trusted 
to other arms than Jfche sword ; he procured a meeting rautf »£>• 
.with Dapiaji, at which he treacherously made him 
prisoner ; attacked his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, 
in the en<h cottpletqly broke up and dispersed his force. T&r& 
B&i, though stripped of military force, and founding no ’title on 
the r&ja’s pretensions, had still some inexplicable influence whicji 
prevented the pdshwd* from crushing her. She derived 
aid at the present, mement from tjie advance o£* Sal&bat 
Jang, whd invaded the Maratta dominions in his turn, ancLwas 
. more formidable than an$ of his predecessors since Aurangzib ; 
being accompanied by a French subsidiary foree of* 500 Euro- 
peans arid 5,000 sepoys, under M. Bussjq the most soperforitj 
distinguished of the officers of . Ids nation that ever 
appearedJn India, though B&laji opposed the invasion M ' Bamr ’ 
with fall the resources of .Maratta war, he soon learned thgir 
inefficiency against his new adversary, who repulsed ifoj, 
his ate^nlts, beat u^- his camps, and, before long, estate * 

lished .a- Jen^ral impression of his own superiority. *By these 
means the army advanced to within twenty miles of i^na. 
S&ajf probably felta little uneasiness ij^ his mfarA capital* 
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but was alarmed by the discovery that the invaders were in* 
communication with TArA BAi and the rAja of CdlApfir/and 
made overtures for peace; which were in the .course of nego- 
mt*ji ^ tiation, ’when he w^s unexpectedly, relieved .from the 
matiny^f presence, of his enemies. »However superior to all parties 
ffr in the field,* Bussy was dependent on thfe feivil arrange- 
ments of the prince with whom.&e served; \md tlfe mismanage- 
ment of Salabat and his ministers had embarrassed his finances, 
thrown his troops into arrears, *hnd brought o^ such discontents 
that the army became nearly ungovernable: at the same time 
T&aghuji Bosla, (who* had just obtained the cession of Cattac 
and the tributes of Bengal* formerly mentioned) broke Into the 
, NizAm’s part of BerAr, took the forts pf GAweilghar and NAmAla, 
A-tj, 1752. and threatened further hostilities. SalAhat was there- 
fore well satisfied to make up an armistice, ana move back' 

* a„ a mUMce *td his own dominions; where new troubles, in which 
•oonoindod. fcj, e Marattas were again actors, awaited him at no dis- 


tant one. * . 

The division of India into several states, and the necessity of 
atTShf 0 ™' P ursu ’ n g their separate histories, make it difficult, at 
rawmeg, this stage, to preserve the orde'Kpf time, and have 
carried us on in the Maratta transactions for ^pevertd yearsc be- 
yond the date' to which those of Delhi have been brought down. 
These last, however, were fipr a long time of little importance. 
On the departure of A'saf JAh for the Deckon (A.D. 1741), his 
place at court was taken by his son, GhAzi ud din, whose political . 
connexion with the vazir, Kamar ud din KhAn, was strengthened 
by his lacing married to the daughter of that minister. Their 
Union enabled them r to resist many intrigues and combinations, 
which were, stained with treachery and assassinations, on both 
sides, beyond the worst epoph of former history. - 
Tjie pnly event of importance within that period; was the rise 
niw oftho of the RohiUas, an AfghAn colony, tfhich acquired pos- 
• sfesion of the country east' of the Ganges from Oudh to- 
the 'mountains, and made a considerable figure in later times. 
Their chief was ASi Mohammed, a Hindd convert, adopted by an 
AfghAn officer ; and they were themselves mostly composed of 
. T^sufzeis and other tribes of the north-east. Though '&lmg 
period had elapsed since their appearance as a state, they had 
Wab£>rer dlready attaine^ to considerable importance ; «nd,it re- 
' quiied wt expedition headed by the — ■*— - , - ji — 


t them infotemporarysubteission. 
‘ But a sq#e ftamidable ooi 


combination of. the same 
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peof^ waa forming. within their native limit*; and fresh inva- 
sions Vere prepared 'for India, by the death of her most 
dreaded: enemy. , 

Though. N&dir SMh had not attained to sovereignty 
withOMfcincurrii^au the varieties of guilt bywhjch that count*, 
prize mast h® purchased in the East, and although he SSSS'Mb. ( 
oad more thafe ones' giveq instances of barbarous severity in 
his -treatment of some offending towns, yet on the*whole, up to* 
the taking of. Delhi, he was, perhaps, less sanguinary thanethe 
generality of Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia. But 
the - sceneS of spoil and slaughter to which he was habituated,* 
together* with Ijhe intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear 
'to have commenced an alteration in his character, which gra- 
lually changed him from a rigorous but not unjust master 
*nto a cruel And capricious tyrant. These qualities did not at 
once disclose themselves to their full extent. The firsffc ydhrs 
after his return from India were occupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms qf BokhirA and KMrizm (which he subdued add 


evacuated as he had done Indi£{), in an attempt to reduce the 
hill-tribe of Ldzgl, and in three campaigns against the Turks : 
but when this war terminated by a treaty, and the migfl of 
N&dir remained wthout a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and ungovemed passions. His chief uneasiness arose h* 0 f 
from the . religious prejudices of his countrymen. ’ the BUia “- 
Though he had endeavoured to render the Sunni religion more 
acceptable, and 'to give it something of a national character, by 
placing its establishment under the special protection of the 
Im&m who was a descendant of All, apd a favourite saint* 
in Persia, yet he* was 'aware that the people were still zealous ' 
Shlas, and that the ^feelings of the gect werq turned against 
him by the priests^ whose lands and # *tipends he had con^sc^ed 
immediately after His acceSsion. He therefyre looked on every 
Persian as.hi»- enemy, but was especially jealousr of his .eldest 
spn, ReZ& OuK, who, he thought, was the fittest instrument ror 
the* purposes of the disaffected. He had beeft wounded in a 


forest, m one of his campaigns, by a shot from a secret hand ; 
«nd S|^a|h there was no reason to think that the assassin wjg 
not ode " of the- enemy, yet he could not divest himself of the 
belief that he. was an emissarjTof thff prince. The &*2'£** 
working of^thqpe feelings atlastled him to put <Jutthewu»^T ; 
eyes Of Boz&.Outt; andhkremorse, instead hf softening Bj» 
'hy*fery. He now tattste$all who entretfted 
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Mm for nSercy with their failure to. intercede when his own son 
was in danger. His conduct became that of an- open Enemy 
His mtoiOTa. of his species, ^lis cruelties were equalled by his 
biecrueitioi. ex f or fci onS) an d both were accompanied by threats and 
Expressions of hatred against Ml subjects. These oppressions 
led to revolts, whityi drew on fresh enormities :* .whole cities 
1 were depopulated, and towers »of head* meed: t6 commemorate 
•their ruin: eyes were torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man 
coqjd count for a moment pn Ms exemption front death in tor- 
ments. During the two last yeafb of his' life his rage was 
^increased by bodily* sickness, until it partook of frenzy, anct 
until his subject^ were compelled to lay plots for riddifig them* 
selves of a tyrant whose existence was incompatible with their' 
Htafevoor own. In his distrust of his countrymm, he had enter- 
®b4i». tained a body of Uzbek mercenaries^ and he had 
thrown* himself, withput reserve, on the Afgh&ns, taking a plea- 
• sure in mortifying his old soldiers by a 'marked preference of 
their former enemies and his own. He now began, to harbour 
a design for employing these new allies in hostility to his own 
nation,, of whom he lived in constant dread. On the day before 
his death, while labouring under some pM^entiment of eyil, he 
leaped on his horse in the midst of his oam^», and* .was on the 
point of flyihg from his own army to take refuge in a fortress, 
when his - mind was somewhat calmed, alter this act of mad- 
ness, he* sent for the Afghan chiefs, appealed to their fidelity 
for the preservation of his life, and concluded «by instructing 
them to disperse his Persian guards, ani to seize on his prin- 
cipal nobles. These orders were not given so secretly but they 
,came to the ears of- those so nearly concerned; and as the night 
was to pass before their destruction was accoiflplished, they had 
time to anticipate it by tty? assassination of their enemy. 

& number of the conspltytors, among whom were the captain 
Hea«w »»- of his guard and the chief *of his Swn tribe of AfshAr, 
thjpacrtuw. Entered his tent after midnight; and, although they 
imfoluntarily drew back when challenged by that deep voice at 
which they had <60 often trembled," yet they soon, recovered their 
ooumge. One of them made* a blow at the king w^g^sfbre, 
jjgLd brought him to the ground; he endeavoured to tai^ 
vfvih, self, and attempted to beg his life; bat the conspira- 
jqn& , * tors only redoubled their Mows until hep expir^l— “ the 


«’ boast, ®tbe terror, and the execration ofjifc' 


- »K» (Jiasfca ,(£**» Sd^mteu vol. SUh » hisj 

** iv.^VThla Jen4t) Hid? lilt life, ; 


iin theln^ffesrs of 
ii flwfc 
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• One the next morning an attack was made oa the Persians by 
the Ai§h£as, tmder the command of Ahmed KMn Ab- 
dAU, who was joined, by the Uzbeks It was made # in th « Af m*An«. 
the hope <jf being still in time to,rescue the ShAh ; but, con- 
sidering the inferiority of the* numbers of the Afghans, they 
may. be reckphed fortunate in making good their retreat to thdlr 
own countey, ndar the»fr«ntior of which the death of NAdir took 
place. 14 V * * * 

Ahmed KhAp was the son of SetpAn KhAn, the hereditary 
chief of the AbdAlfs, who Beaded them on their first Ahmed 
conquest of KhorAsAn. He was descended oi the family am*u. J 

of Saddufei, which was looked on with a sort of. religious venera- 
tion by their tribe,* and, although only twenty-three years of 
age, he had beeq distinguished by the particular notice of NAdip 
ShAh. 1 * ** 


He had, therefore, already the command of his own* tribe, 
which he hastened .ttf confirm ; and, extending his in- 
fluence over the neighbouring, tribes and countries, ggTJj 1 * 
before the end of the year he was formally declared 
king at CandahAr. From some superstitious motive, ciang#. th« 
he changed the namg/6f his tribe from AbdAli to Dur- Xqijto 
rAni, by wl^ah it has been since known. 1 * He modelled Unrn 5“*- 
his court on that ot NAdir ShAh, and assumed all thd pretensions 
of that monarch, but* exercised them with the moderation tliat 
was required by his circumstances. He was absolute in the 


period. The other authorities for his 
history are Sir .John Malcolm’s Persia^ 
the Nddirndvieh (translated by Sir W. 
Jones), and Hanway. Hanway gives a 
different view ojthe transactions relating 
to BesA Culi, but Bazin’i is codfirm&l by 
the Nddimdmek , which* likewise, gives a 
lively picture of the tyranny atd atrocities 
of N&lir Shdh* (Livre vi. chap. xix. p. 
898* Jones's Works, vol.V) , 
u An animated descriptfon of this# un- 
equal contest, .and of the valour and good 
Older with which the 4,000 Afghans con- 
ducted their retreat* is given by Bazin, 
who was a spectator of the action, “an 
milieu dee bailee efc des sabres.” 

w The person of a Saddussei was in- 
violablVw m officer, of whatever rank, 
couldput an Abdffli to death without the 4 
authpnty of a Sadduzei. I have been led 
to think that the common Utory of Ah- 
med i)a*x3$ hjeft a # maoe-bfeer of Nd- 
dir pdgii»ted Jn the circumstance 

that the Word M ehi 8bS&,” Which on the 
West of the Indus belongs to a few of the 
g^tesilSffioersof s^^(who%(uty wands 


or gold sticks), is in India applied a 
common mace-bearer; yet it is not pn>- 
bablo that one of those high offices would 
be conferred on the chief of a foreign 
tribe. Ahmed’# early history is well # 
known. He was a prisoner with the Ghil- 
jeis when Candahdr *was taken hy Nrtdir 
Shdh. That conqu§ror received him with 
favoug^issigned him an honourable main- 
tenance, and sent him to residetin M&- 
zand&rdn (Ndctirndmek, vol. v. of Jones, 

. 274). His object pipbabl>was to keep 
im at a distant from' his tribe hs Jgag 
as the country was unsettled; for it ap- 
pears, from a contemporary writer, who 
accompanied the Persian camp, that “ 
dir Shah always kept ft watchful eye over 
. him; but the officers of all ranks treated 
Trim, in private, with great respect.” (J&* 
mom of Abdoolkereem, p. 1 70.) . * 

19 By ft% unaccountable confusi^rf the 
Indians sometimes call the Durstfnis, Glffi- 
^ ieis ; in the north they are #Jso called 
KhonCsdnis, hut Du^thu is the usualMs 
weUaslMCotfo^app^tion.^ . 1 
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HiiddUtti . plains and cities, ad well as in Balkh, Sind, Caabmir, 
and other conquered provinces; he left, the Afghan 
* ubJeoU - tribes to their internal government, retaining only 
power enough to secure their contingents of troops- or money, 
and, to preserve tranquillity! ^eldchistdn/ SistAn, 4hd * some 
other places remained under their native chiefs^ add owed alle- 
* giance and military service. Tfye dissensions of Persia prevented 
^jis being disturbed on that Side, and 'enabled him to take posses- 
sion of most of Khor&san ; but, he saw the difficulties of further 
progress in that direction, and contented him&lf with protecting 
*Sh£h Edkh, the son gf N&dir Shdh, in Meshhed, white his own 
immediate dependencies were confined to the ea&t of that city. 
HteTiom It was to India that he looked foiv conquest, as well as 
on India. f or pecuniary resources and employment for his army; 

, ahd his first operations in that kingdom took prec&fience, in point 
. of times of the settlement of several of the other countries just 
« mentioned. * 


«His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when he began his 
iieoocunha march for the east, and soon brought all the country 
uwBucdb.' U p tQ tbe Indus under his authority. * The circum- 
stances of the Panj&b invited his further h^yance. The viceroy 
was%i revolt, and had no aid from Delhi, '^o that hg offered but 
a feeble opposition; and Ahmed, after, taking possession of 
Mlsdr and other towns on the road, pursued his march to the 
Satlaj. When he reached that river, he found the fords occu- 
pied by the Mogul army, which had been sent f fhom Delhi to 
oppose him, under Prince Ahmed, the h^ir-apparent, and the 
vazir, Kamar ud din Kh&n. Though his force did not 
toan ^rmy exceed 12,000 men, 11 he saw that his best chance lay 
lhra«i, t?r in a vigorous use of it: he crossed the nver where 
there wias no ford, left the Indians^ in Bis rear, and too^ 
Sirhind, where their baggage and stores ha^L been “deposited. 
Ambng other advantages of this suqjwss, ha got possession of 
some guns^with which he was before entirely unprovided. His 
boldness intimidatedFthe enemy, who halted when they Approached 
him, and intrenched their camp. . A small body of horse. could 
do little in such circumstances ; and although the Mogul, vazir 
was killed by a cannon-ball, white at prayers in his telifc, yet* Ms 
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.army continued to repe.l the DurrAnis till thg; tenth *lay, when, 
after- % general ana desperate attack on the intrenchments, 
daring which a party of them made its way into the midst of 
the camp, the assailants were totally repulsed and*de- a^vms, 
feateti, afid compelled to march off homewards during a il nbi,* 
the ensuing tught. • Aww*y®. 

The Mogul prince forthwith syat a viceroy to thfe PanjAb ; but, 0 
as he wafc immediately afterwards retailed to Delhijby the illness 
of his fhther, Ahmed ShAh turned back before he had reached 
the Indus, and dUl not quit the PanjAb until the new viceroy 
had engaged to pay a permanent tribute. a 

Mohammed 1 * ShAh expired within a month afj^r the 
battle of Sirhfttd, and was succeeded by his* son, who 
bore the same name as his DhrrAni neighbour. RaWtasibi - 


CHAPTER IV. 

*TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

,, , Ahmed Shdh. 

The return of the .^fghdn monarch to the PanjAb, combioed 
with his well-knowd power and activity, kept the new *.». ms, 
sovereign'in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged internal' 
him to sacrifioa a. portion of his independence for the 
sake of stfch allies &s might secure him from foreign un* . 
conquest. He therefore offered the appointment of vazir to 
A'saf JAh^ and ^n his declining it (which Was soon followed by 
his death), he invited NAsir Jang (who succeeded A'saf in the 
Deckan) to move to*his assistance with all the troops he could 
assemble. But Ifc was pot long »t>efore he leaned that* the 
DurrAni king was occupied in the western part of his^dominions ; 
in consequence of which intelligence he was enabled to disj^pse 
with the aid he had solicited, and’ was left to jnake his internal 
arrangements in the. way best suited to his own views. He 
app&mteft Safder Jang, the son pfSAdatKhAn, to be vazir.; and 
as that nobleman retained his viceroyal tyof Oudh, the first effects 
of .the. imperial government were dipeejed to the suppression o£ 
theRohUjas, Vho had again become formidably in . th<? northern 
partdfihat province. " , . v> * v 

Sifiler Jong’s pxpspeCt was favourable, pt All 

Sf • ' 
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was dead; hnd he “engaged C&am Kh£n Bangash, the, AfgMn 
AttemDtto °f FarokMbdd, to conduct the wan against his 

countrymen : but C^iam KMn, though at first success* 
H*a*xJmg, ful, lost- his life in Rattle; and Safder Jang, disap- 
dmmoVw- P°^ n ^ e( ^ in bis main object, turned *his misfortune to 
*.a*BKn, ' account, by dispossessing the widow of iris* ally of the 
greater' part ‘of her territory. His ungenerous conduct 
brought him ne advantage : the people of C&iam KMn’s country 
• rose 4ipon his agent, and cabled* in the Bohillas, against whom 
the vazir was obliged to march in person. He was accompanied 
% a very numerous . army, but so. ill-disciplined, tBat they 
sacked their own tpwn of B&ra (so famous as ■ being peopled by 
c descendants of the prophet), and massacred many of the inbabi- 
Th<yWr tants who resisted the outrage. It is pot surprising 
yflir hw..- that such an army was routed by a very inferior force. ’ 
*The vazir himself was wounded ; the Bohillas proceeded 
to carry their arms into his codhtry; and, though 
a.h. U 6 B. beaten off from Lucknow and Bdlgrdm, they penetrated • 
to AllahiMd, and set the power of the vazir and the emperor 
alike at defiance. * . 

, Safder Jang saw his embarrassments increiqing, while his own 
*He oaiis in' power of resisting them was exhausted, and had ce- 
thoMarattw. C0urB ^^ 0 the humiliating expedient of calling in the 
Marattas. He applied to Malh&r Bdo H< 51 car‘and Jeiapa Sindia 
(whom the peshwA had recently sent back into M&ljva), and 
induced them, by the promise of a large subsidy*, to join him 
with the greater part of their forces. By same .means he 
obtained a renewal of the services of Sfiraj Mai, rdja of the JAts, 


*.1*1781, who had beep his confederate on the former expedition. 
*.h, ue*. . ^jth these auxiliaries, he defeated thft Bohillas in a 
pitched battle, overran theij covmtry, and . drove them into the 
lower^br^nches of the Himalaya, which form their.boundafy on the 
north-east. To satisfy Jihe claims of thj Maratfas, he authorised 


them to. le^y their subsidy from the conquered ternary, and 
theiffavages reduced it to a state from which it did not recover 
for years. * 

,By the activity of these plunderers, the Bohillas were^reduced 
‘‘miwr-nr ri to such difficulties for subsistence, that they submitted : 
; to Safder Jang, and were content wjjh the assignment 
' * ofa few villages, for the maintenance of their chiefs, 1 , f . ^ 
Tlj^ little advantage which the Mogul goveromej^ gfeadil by* 

J Thl Mft gives wwwootmi more favourable to tl»e saeoew at*the 

KohillaaJ , . v 



j. 

* ^if s^^ WM more thati compensated by* the defeat of the 
gdvSmbr 4 i.jas^ who had interfered in a civil war £******>• 
between twoclaimants to the principality of J 6 dp 6 r. §**(“» 
While .the Weakness. of the Mogul government was thus daily 
mcwe d^plafed, intelligence jMrived that Ahmed Shih saJauL 
Dtirrtoi h&dngain invaded' the Panj&b ; *and ft- was 'SSS/^.a.^ 
soon followed tip Ity accounts *of his havfng obtained 
complete possession, and by an ambassador de manding a formed 
eeanon ' of tije province The^isit of N&dir Shto was-, still 
sufficiently remembered to°produce a ready compliance ~ „ n „ of 
With the* demand ; and when the vazir arrived at Delhi w»r*n)4W 
with Ms Maratta allies, he found the arrangement concluded. 
There is no reason* to doub^ that he would himself have agreed 
to it if he- had been on the spot, or that he would have disregarded 
/it, after it Was made, if he had thought that he could gain by 
infringing it ; but he had other grounds of dissatisfactibn’witB the * 
court, and he made this cession, which he represented as degrading/ 
•thevpretext of his complaints. During his ^absence in 
Rdhilcand, his influence at court had been supplanted 
by a eunuch named Jawid, who was favoured both by » v _ 
the emperor and mother. Safder Jang, finding th^, his , 
presence did nc/^rejrtore his authority, took a course ^. v— ■■ 
which had becorhe familiar at Delhi : he invited Jawid 
to an entertainment” and had him murdered during the t *' ,aatiUl - ’ 
banquet. « The emperor was naturally exasperated at ‘this out- 
rage, and he soon-got a suitable instrument to avenge him 08 
the vazir. . Glmzi hddln, the eldest sonof A'saf J&h, ohi»i u<? Jin 
had remained «t 4>elfei during the first part of the con- u “;W'“Mr*r. 
test between' his younger brothers ; but, seeing an opening . 
afterwards, he ei!tere<f int!o a connexion with s the pdshw&, and 
set off for tha Deckan, accompanied J>y Holcaj and Sindia. He 
died soon" after his arrival at Aur^tig&b&d; and hisson^a ipere 
youth,, whom he Had left at Delhi, was promoted the vazir’s 
favour to^the title of Gh&zi ud din, and the high offibe, of c«^m- 
mander-iU-chief. It was this young man that now guided the 
operations', designed against his benefactor. Hfe was a specimen' 
of tmh qf th.4 Mogul courtiers as were not; quite sunk in sloth. 

■ w&iaSi24r.|^. niii^tibas, as skilful; in dissembling his passing 
"da iff* co 0 fehlling them, he ; looked on , perfidy^ tod , 
thenatuj^nmansofattamibg his ends, *' 
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trnfor six months m daily combats in the streets of JJelJii. The . 
factious hostility of the parties was embittered by religions fhry : 
the vazir was a Shia, and the, test-word of his sect, and that of 
the Sunnis, became the war-cries of the combatants on each 
tdcie. • At length, the vazir, filing his position becoming 
AiaSthe weaker, and«alarmed at the approach o# th§ Marattas 
2^*^, under MalhSr Rdo, whom Ghdzf> un din had called in 
as a* auxiliary, consented to make peace, retaining 
possession of the provinces pf ©udh and Allahdbdp. Ghdzi ud 
din, thus relieved, and anxious to eihploy hi^ Maratta friends, 
#hile he revenged himself on a partisan of the vazir, 'marched 
against Sdraj Hal,, the rdjd of the Jdts, in the siege o^ whose 
m strong forts, especially Dig and Bhartpdr, he "found ample occu- 
TiMmiperor pation for his army. But the empero^ was by this 
Shizfud dfn. time more disgusted with his arrogant anff'overbeai’ing • 
'temper Hhdh he had ever been with Safder Jang; and moved 
%ut with what troops he could assemble, on*pretence of hunting, 
but really to profit by the difficulties in which Ghdzi pd din was * 
■’ entangled. So little judgment *was shown in his ill-concerted 
operations that no step had been taken to secure the co-opera- 
. tion of Safder Jang ; and it did not requinfeJbbe acuteness and 
activity of Gh&zi ud din to tum the whof^ scheme against* his 
enemy. Without discontinuing the siege on which he 
«add$«Hi. wa8 em pi 0 y e <j > he sent his Maratt4 confederate against 
1 Ahmed; but when he heard that the emperor was taken prisoner 
in the battle which followed, he repaired in person to the camp, 
a.* it**, deposed the captive king, and put «out Ins eyes, as well 
as those of the queen, his mother. He then fixed on 
one of the .princes of the Hood for suqpeqgfor to the 
, throne, ^and proclaimed him by the title of \'lanlgir II* 

« 4 'lamgir II. * f 

Safder J§ng died soon alter this reyolution^hnd Ghdzi ud din 
A.n, n*i, tgok the office of vazir to *himself, leaving Shhjd ud 
. , - ( 5!!aB2^ doula ,* the *son of Safder Jang, in possession of his 
. etSfeciin, father’s provinces, of* which he was unable to dispossess 
m ri r i j t him. A longer period of tranquillity now elapsed than 
might have been expected frOm the restlesssambition 
* 'H&fbk' hew' Vazir; but his internal government Was 
*arbit$^,«-everi . Atlpugth he provoked <a numerous bc&j^of 
mitafo - *troops ( to nfutlny, end made himself *pe 9 Qhi^^o 
odioSs; t that he was seized- by the,. 

" Srn'M. ' 

■ MindWi 


sieve account iia frojatA Sett 
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dragged through the streets, without his slippers of his turban. 
Though threatened with instant death, he continued to revile his 
captors, and to say. that they should pay for their insolence with 
their heads. - At length he was rescued by the interposition of the 
offibenf ; when h£ instantly (g^ered a massacre of the whole bfldy, 
giving up their tents, horses,' and properiy # to plunder, so’ as mot to 
leave a vestige remaining of thp corps. ' 9 • 

i Alaingir, on pretence of saving ‘the life of Gh£zi ud din, had 
Offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay • 

the mutineers a fonsideraftle sum of arrears, if they would emperor. * 
deliver ’their prisoner into his hands; but the proposal sen%d 
only to awaken the suspicions of the vazlr,,wh<j took additional 
measures to guard against the possible intrigues of his nominal 
Sovereign. * 

When interrupted by this adventure, Ghizi ud din was on his 
inarch towards L&h<5r, and he now continued his prd- 
gress. Mir Manu.’the Mogul governor of the Pani&b, HVtm*os>-' 
whom Apmed fohah had continued w his office after gtju rowt 
the cession, had died. His «on had been appointed rfnr»gov«r. 
his 


nor of the 
PanJAb. 


successor by the Durrini monarch, but was an 
^infant under t^p , tutelage of bis mother. This state of* things 
psesente<t an jjjrejpstible temptation to the young vSBr: hb 
immediately efttenxj into a most amicable correspondence with 
the widow, claimii^ the hand of her daughter, to whom He had 
really been affianced, and advancing towards Lah^r as if to 
celebrate thp marriage ; when he had completely lulled all sus- 
picion, hp surprised the town and made the governess prisoner 
in her bed. While they were conveying her to the camp she 
: broke in$o invectives against the treachery of her son-in-law, and 
prophesied the tuin, of India, and the slaughter of its inhabitants, 
as the certain consequence of thq vengeance of’Ahmed Shah. Her ’ 
prediction was but too early accomplished; for Ahmed TWri mra- 
no sooner heard *of the outrage offered tq him thafti he mmisbAh. 
flew to^revenge it; aud speedily effecting his* mafbh fironi Can- 
dahir, passed through the Panjib without opposition, ai&r&oon 
presented himself within twenty miles of D31hi. Ghizi ud din, 
having ^sontrived to pacify the widow of Mir Manu and to.pro- 
cureher intercession, repaired at once to the Durrini cam fy and, 
^rsoeived pardon as^far as bis own person. Ahmed Shih, hotrevpr, 
in»sted on pecuniary compensation a&d inarched on *to T^oljii to 
- ’ nand. Nearly , all the horrors *ofi Kiflir tumu * 

were repeated on his, arrival ; forthough De ®' 

* v * * " *' less cojfcmaiiU 
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ove? his troops ; and the city again became a scene of rapine, . 
violence, and murder. > *, 

A' Nor were these sufferings confined t# the capital; Ahmed Sh&h 
'vmu** sent A detachment of his army, yith Gh&zi ud din, to 
too?* 0 ", levy a contribution from ud dofila, arid mhreHed, 
.himself, Mth a similar intention against the J£ts» He took a 
iffii called Balaihghar after an obstinate distance, <ancl put the 
gi^rison to the, sword; but the action* which leaves the deepest 
,stain gp his character, or rather «qn that 0 / his nation, was the 
massacre at Mattra. This city (one of*the mosfMioly among the 
Hiodtis) was surprised by a light detachment during the height of 
a. religious festival, and the unoffending votaries wer4 slaughtered 

* with all the indifference that might be expectecbfrom a barbarous 
people, accustomed to serve under Ni*dir, and equally filled with 
contempt for Indians and hatred for idolatry. Meanwhile Ahmed • 
himself was .advancing towards Agra, to which city as well as to 
olie of the J&t forts, he laid siege. But by this time the summer 
was far advanced, and a mortality broke out among the^burr&nis, 
Who are incapable of bearing heat; he was therefore obliged to 
Hh return content with the money he had levied,, and to 
doSfntoX direct his course towards his ownSkminions. Before 
lbuutjmS& he went he married a princess of theJiouse^of Delhi, 
siSwIi.’ and contracted another to his sop, afterwards Timrir 
Sffl iiKL Sh&h ; and having been entreated Wythe emperor not 

tot leave him at the mercy of the vazir, he appointed 

Najib ud doula, a Rohilla chief of abilities and of 
dtolito.ffiuifa exce ^ enfc character* to he comman<l$p-in'Shief at Delhi ; 
*». in the hope that his own influence, even 'When at a 

• distance, would render that nobleman a counterpoise to Gh4zi ud • 

d&» '* • * . * 


’ But no* sooner hhd he quitted India, ihait # GhAri ud din once 
Qbihi ad din more set Kira at defence. He was at Fprokh&t&d when 
■ ffiw fjCT Hhe Afghan king departed, and,*he imofediately gave the , 
^appointment *of commander-im-chief to Ahmed KMn 
'■’’^wi^hi'.the chief of that pl%ee, in supersession of,.$ajib ud 
But as he was not sufficiently strong to effect another, revo- 
t iutiem by himself, he called in the aid of the Marattas, who were 
^riow in grenter power than ever. . • : . . . V- V -V 
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8tote^J)Jn the beginnilig of a.d. 1752, it -was no obstacle to his 
entering into fresh intrigues with' Gh&zi ud din the Pmi<w> 
eider, the' brother and cotapetitqp of Salibat. On the ^tS"® 
arrival, of that prince from Deljii, Bdlaji joined him at natio “- 
Atirang^bM with fell bis forces ; and so numerous was the combined 
Army, that eten the aid of Bussy might have # been insufficient 
to hfeve'savScP Saldbat Jang, if the danger had not been averted 
by the sudden death of Gh&zi ud *din. After this B&laji became 
involved in, affairs to the sotrflrward, and transactions -with the* 
French and English, which will be best related with the history 
Of those nations. But as his government got settled at hoftie, 
he vdhturecf j/o" release Bamaji Geikwfer, and DO avail himself of 
his assistance ii t settling, the province of Guzerft He mad$ 
severe terms* involving payments and reservations which led to 
many disputes in the end : but at first all went prosperously 
Damaji.set out in company with the.pdshwd’s brother, Bfegobfe 
(a.0. l7ojp), and thby soon reduced the whole province to com- 
plete subjection and obedience. Ragoba *hcxt levied contribu- 
tions on the R&jpfit states, add returned through M£lwa to the 
Deckan.* In the eigd of.A.D. 1756 he was again sent T | 
into M&lwa ; and^it was to him that the present jj p M^ * 
application wapnjade by young Gh&zi ud din. Sup- 
ported by this i ally, *he vazir advanced on Delhi, occu- Sffiia 
pied the city, anil laid siege to the fortified palace, yo *”*'*' 
which held out more than a month. * 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najib ud doula could no 
longer withstand his enemies ; and the emperor had &*«• Delhi, 
already taken the precaution of sending his son, after- S«iw!r- f 
wards Sfedh A'lam, to a place of safety ; Jhe escape of * 

Najib himself Vas .the principal difficulty remaining, »«*»>»• 
and it was. accomplished by meaqp of a bi^be to MalMr R4o 
Holcar. The emperor then opened* his gates and recei^ed^Gh&zi 
ud din as his vaffir. Najib ud doula retired to his ’own country, 

. which ^g»s about Sehferanpfir to the nort^ .of Belbf) and divided 
from Rdhilcand by tbe Ganges. • 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba remaihed. encamped' Aiar 
that until he . was called away to an important and V ae, 
easy conquest When Ahmed Shdh withdrew from '•* 

the preceding year (a.d., 1757), he left. his 

sonTfmfir in charge of the Pa*y&b, U£Kler the guidadte ’v*jyp '* 

' ’ ' 


rd% Jphan Ehdn. Their most dangerous o^onez^ was 
a .^torl^deht ajd ai^ H^^ter, brho 'had. 
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* tributed to tie various disturbances and revolutions in the Pan-* 
jAbl He bad fled from the province when it was cxseupied *fey 
Ahmed ShAh, and now returned for the purpose, of con tinuin g 
his factious designs^ He first ejnployed his influence wcith the 
$iklts, who had recovered their st^ngth during the palt dis- 
order*; but not finding their power sufficient for* his* purpose, 

‘ •he applied to Ragoba, and pointed out tb * ease With which he 
might gain a rich prize for his countrymen. Ragoba marched 
accordingly, took pqsseSlrion of LAh<5r in .May, 1738, 
and occupied the whole of tfie Panjab, the Durr&nis 
retiring across dhe Indus without attempting a battle. 

' The government «fus tconferre'd on Ad(na Bdg ; and ,on his death, 
yhich happened soon after, a native ijaratta vftis appointed his 
’ -successor. Before this change, Ragoba had set off fos the Deckan, 
leaving the PanjAb in temporary security, and till Maratta 
affairs* prolpSrous in other parts of Hindostan. A force had 
m&rched from Delhi under Dataji Sindia, for the purpose of 
pursfling Najib ud doftla into his retreat ; and Najib, unable to 
resist, left bis country to be plundered, and took post g,t SakertAl, 
a defensible ford 1 of the Ganges. He maintained himself with 
difficult in this position through the whole raHhe rainy season ; 
jw>.iTe 9 , ' “-nd during this period there was to mature *a 

combination, to which all the neighbouring -princes 
a.h. mi. were called by a common and urgent danger. 

The Mardttas were already masters of the PanjAb : they had 
rtawffltUM. concerted with GhAzi ud din a plan for taking posses- 
, sion of Oudh ; and they talked without the least reserve 

v ££ uldo ' of their intended conquest of the whole of Hindostan. 

* Gmmndoam- The apprehensions. excited by this state of things 
<tf thoM** induced SliujA ud doula to forget £is old enmities, and 

to enter iqto a league .with Najib *ud doula and his 
- former^ opponents the RohillaS^ the most considerable of whom 
.was ffAfiz Rehmet ipiAn. As soon * as Dataji Sindia was 
, thtu*#- appfised* of t^iis confederacy he detached Gdvgid^RAo 
. Bond^la 4 to invade RAbilcand. So efihctually Was the 

o pi gt performed , thrft 1,300 viUages were destroyed in little more 
: tWk ft month, while the Rohiltas were obliged to retqgat for 
‘‘-■■aftfiAy.inta the mountains, H>ey were relieved frota this distress 
jup. 4750 ,* by ShujA ud. d<8>|ft* He marchec^ from is^dhfioy; 
^j^ f^h afeediataly on .to^ invasion, surprised .the hpuettav 
. — ~ -• • i tjiem-witii hefrvy loss ..adWSh. Gimgjfct; 
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Dataji Sindla’a force, wta- weakened by th^ losses »of bis de- 
taehm&it ; but be bad a. stronger, motive for desiring peace, in 
the reported tpproach of Ahmed Shdh from Gdbul : terms were 
therefore proposed to Shujd ud doula mid the confederates, and 
a pebee Vas concluded, which wa^of no long eofetinuance. 5 

The Afgh&n«king was occupied in the north-western part of 
his dominions,* wk«yi Jiis son was expelled frdta, the Foorthufr 
Panjib °(a.d. 1758); and,* when about to marqh to SSSii* 
reaver that country, lie was ayjested by the revolt of 8Wh - 
Najsir Kh&n, “the <fuler*of the Beldclies, who made an attempt to 
establish* his entire independence. The operations necessary 
to . place the* affairs of that country on a satisfactory footing 
delayed Ahm^d Sh«ih for a considerable time ; ’after which he 
moved by the southern ro&d of Shikdvphr to the Indus; and, » 

■ marching up that river to Pdshiwer, he crossed it in the mouth 
of September, and advanced into the Panjib. The, A . D . w 6# , , 
Ma^attas offered n# opposition, and he avoided the 
swollen rivers and exhausted country by keeping near 1,oh * r ^ un ‘ 
the northern hills, until he crpssed the Jumna opposite Sehi-, 
ranphr. Dftring the Shih's advance, Ghizi ud din, mindful 
of A'lamgir’s conney-lon with that monarch and with iSfajib ud 
doyla, toojy alarn/ at the thoughts of his intrigues and has ven-y 
geance. He tli&erore at once gave orders for his assassination, 
and raised another --member of the royal family to the 
throne.® , This prince’s title was never acknowledged: 

Shah Adam, the heir-apparent, Was absent on a scheme a.b. wa, 
for getting a* footing in Bengal ; and the confederate *.j^H7n, ' 
princes carried on their operations without any osten- sini “ 
sible head/ 

At this tim% the “Marattas, though not supported by their 
allies the Jits, ha<J 30,000 horse of their own in the, The Maratta » 
field; but they were inf two bodies ^0 some distance from 5!£5^£„ 
each other; ond*4he hatred of the* country people, yhoj ffiKS ’* 1 * 
were- exasperated by their depredations, kept therein 8hih ' 
iguorandb of the movements of the enemy. Ahmed SH&lvgpne 
suddenly on the body under Ifataji Sindia y and so effectually ■ 

, surprised it that the chief and two. thirds of the force were cilt 
tb piec8s on the spot. The other division under Maih&r Bio 
Holear was still at a distance, and commenced its flight topwaris'’ 

. the country souths the Ohambal: it<,wa*drawn froqi tho direct 

’ *' - ■ 

*i»d Grant Duff. ’ Seirul Muukftrin. 

&*!&&&* the ion «r gnadson proceeding* are t %m Af^tttalawuata, 
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line by the temptatjcu of plundering .& cqjyoy, and wasover- , 
taken and almost destroyed by a Durr&ni ^pohn^ which* had 
made a prodigious march for the purposed Lonjf before these 
Reverses, Ragcba bad arrived? in the Deckan. The. glory of his 
cqnguests did nob reconcile the Maratta* court to the' rinancial 
resum which they produced: instead of an ample harvest of 
plunder, as used to tfb customary, he had tjrought* home near a , 
million sterling of debt. This unproductive campaign Appeared 
<b more disadvantage when contrasted with that in which the 
pdshfr&’s cousin, Seddsheo EJao feh&ot (best kteown in India as 
yhe Bh&o ”), was engaged: lie had remained as home ‘minister 
and commander-in-chief in# the Deckan, had just obtained pos- 
session of Ahmedifagar, and was on the evg of a settlement, 
t afterwards concluded at TJ'dglr, by Which territorial and pecu- 
niary cessions of great extent were obtained from &a&bat Jang, * 
and sucjj o, burden imposed on the Mogul government in 
|he Deckan as it was nSver able to recover# This contrast Jed 
to Jealousy on the part of Ragoba, who, to Sed&she&s remon- 
strances on the profusion of hiq expenditure, replied that the 
* BMo had better undertake the next expedition himself, when 
he would find the difference between tha\and^ serving in the 
vDeckar, Sedisheo took him at his word, ant an e^chang^ of 
duties was forthwith agreed on. * | 

•Fh® Maratta power was at this time at 1 its zenith. Their 
frontier extended on the north to the Indus and Him£- 
iSSmak laya, and on the south nearly to the extremity of 
the p€jtiinsula : all the territory within those limits ‘that was not 
their own paid tribute. The whole of ti$s great power was 
wielded by one' hand : a settlement had been made with T6r6 
;B£i, by which the person of the r&ja was ^consigned to his 
nominal #minister, and all pretensions of evejy description were 
concentrated in tWpdshwl 9 ^ * . v ^ : t f , 

v The establishments of the Maratta government. had increased , 
^ witji itaj powfer. Its force was no longer composed qfi j 
hands alont ; it included an army of well-phid and 


Wefl inpittnted cavtyjry in the direct service of the state, and;. 
10*000 SliscipUned infantry, who, though a very imperfect cppy;.^ 
* ky Europeans, were far sfcpmorttQ m$i; 
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■ The 'Marbttae, li$ijh£w'- Also’ a traiu o^firiille^surpasslttg 
thaWfjthe ^|uls(i'^bidb they had. so; long regarded with awe 
and entry. "Tney even endeavoured to assume thejpomp which 
was chirficteristic of their rivals^ Rich dresses, spacious tents, 
'and sptefcdid capansons becaiq% common among them, and 4heir 
courts and jetiaues were formed on the Mogul model. * 

< ^hisjshow df ^greatness did not seem misplaced in the pdshwd? 
and his ministers, who were Concan Bramins, a a comely race* 
prepared by Jhe mildness aqd g^avjty of their manners toAake 
up dignity without any appearance of incongruity; but it sat 
very ill oh. the little active* Marattas, whose sturdy figures an<f 
vulgar fnannerg gave a ludicrous eflect to tbei^*attempte at a 
stately demeanour. * # 

Whatever tfee nation possessed either of power or magni- 
ficence was brought forth to give weight to Sadisheo Great pr®- 
Bhio. The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and SJeSCrtto ' 
Holcar were only a fresh stimulus to exertion ; and it Hi “ tota ' * 
seemed to he resolved, by one great mid decisive effort, to jJUt 
the finishing stroke to the conquest of Hindostan. 10 

The prince thus elevated was naturally haughty and over- 
bearing, proud of the new greatness of his family, and — 
puffed up by rera/tjsuceess into an overweening con- 
fidence in his own abilities both as a statesman and a (Li * heo0i “ 0 - 
soldier. He was accompanied by Wiswis Bio, the pdstpfi’s 
youthful son and heir-apparent, and by all the great Bramin. 
and Maratta chiefs without exception. Many Rijpdt detach- 
ments were, sen? to join him as he advanced, and S&raj Mkl is 
said to have reinforced him with a body of 30,000, Jits. 


This experienced old chief, who had long Jjeen accustomed tq 
act with the Mar4ttas,/boK occasion to advise the Bhao to leave 
his infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the Jit 
territory, fibers it»woulu be protected by strong forts, to advice 
with his horse albne, to**harass h*ia eneqpes in the Maratta 
manner, and protract the war until the JDurrinb? who h^d 
aheady^been many months in India^should be constrained by*tn& 
climate to withdraw to their ziative mountain!. This prudent 
^unsel, tjibugh seconded by the Maratta chiefs, was at once 
j^ieetjWl by their commander, who looked down on a victory qjft. » 
. ; 'M^ws|'.'hS?jtt>ch meajaA. and who abb attached an uncfue imp&t- 
afice hikreguiar infantry and guns^i^Tbia was- not Mie only * 
h b^i ghted Sfir^.Atal, wbois^a 
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He also offended Ms Maratta chiefs by his Bramin j>ride, ns well- 
as by his imperious maimer of exercising his command, and tire 
absence of the freedom and familiarity to which they were ac- 
Hstakw custorned in their lexers. In this manner he, advanced 
to Delfti,» which was held by a small garrisoi? of'Dur- 
r&nis and thpir partisans, Gh&zi ud din having takep refuge in 
*the J£t country.* The great extent of the*city*s\^,lls enabled a 
tparty of Mafattas to climb up a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the artillery *aftqr attempting a, short defence. 
The Bh&o made an injudicious as we*ll as ungenerous use of this 
Conquest. He defaced the palaces, •tombs, and shrineh, for the 
sake of the rich, oraamehts which had been spared *by the 
Persians and Afghans. He tore down the silver ceiling pf the 
Ijall of audience, which was coined into seventeen lacs of 
rupees, 11 and seized on the throne (no longer so precious as of 
1 old), aritl *on all other foyal ornaments. He even proposed to 
• proclaim Wisw&s R&o emperor of India, afld was only prevailed 
os to postpone the measure until he should have, driven the 
Durr&nis across the Indus. All these proceedings alarmed and 
disgusted S6raj Mai, who was unwilling^ to go lo extremities ^ 
with his own near neighbours. He soon after entered on a 
secret? consultation with Shujd ud doula,*#itd withdrew to his 
own territory without openly renouncing^ nis alliance with the 
Mrftattas. The Bh&o affected to treat this Refection as a matter 
beneath his notice. . 

"During this time the SMh was cantoned fof the rains at 
AhnwA , Anhpshehr, on the frontier of Qudh, thither he had 
tifftiou with been drawn by an important negotiation, tie was sure 
of cordial assistance from Najib and the Rohillas, but 
the co-operation of ShujA ud doula Vas*by no means equally, 
certain!! Though that ruler, could not .declare against the 
Mahometans, his interests counselled neutrality, and Tie#had an 
. hereditary •disinclination to* joining 4hmed Sh&h, to, whom his 
fttthec, Safder J ang, had been openly opposed.: It was tp 
influence Sim that fhe Sh4h advanced to. Anfl|>shebr 
"and tills movement, With the persuasion of Najib wi 
doula, who paid him a visit for the purpose^succeeded 
in procuring hisaceegsion to the Aussulmaa 
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• He nevertheless kept up a constant commufticationVith the 
MarattaS,! wMch might serve to secure lan accommodation, if 
expedient, and was in the mean tima a useful channel for over- 
tures between that people and the SjJiAh , 13 » 

After this arrangement was #e»ncluded, Ahmed was still pre* 

_ vehted moving dV the violence of the periodical rains-: Ahm«i$»u> 
hut before, that* seasoit was well ever, he broke up his 
cantonment, and marched towards Delhi. His mdVe- bia?' 00 , 

mentwas accelerate^ by .hearing that, the Bhdo had set out with 
a picked force to attack CtSnjphra, on the Jumna, sixty miles 
above Delhi, where there was a DurrAni* garrison, under an * 
office? of* distinction. On reaching tlTat river. n^Ur the capital, 
he found it still §wdllen and .rapid : he proceeded up the banks 
in search of a ford, until he got pear Chnjphra, where he had, 
the mortification to hear that the place had been taken, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword. Enraged at this disg&ce in- 
flicted almost before his eyes, the SMh passed the river, HwboWpM- 
between fording and swimming; and though he lost Jumna. ^ 
many men in # this bold undertaking, it made so great oct. 25 ? 0 * 
# an impression on the &nemy, that they hastened to Mypattww- 
retnove but of his reach, and soon retired to P&nipat, 

Tvher4 they threw* up |works round their camp, encom- camp., 
passed by a broad* and deep ditch, and protected by # their nume- 
rous artillery. The JBh^o’s force consisted of 55,000 Their # 
cavalry in regular pay, with at least 15,000 predatory *"*”• 
Maratta horse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9,000 were disci- 
plined Sepoys, under Ibr&him KMn G&rdi, a Mussulman desetter 
from the French service. He had 200 guns, with numerous wall 
pieces, and a great supply of rockets, which is,a favourite weapon , 
with the Marattas,* These troops, with their numerous followers, 
made the numbers within his lines amopnt to 300,000 men?* 

' Ahftred §h&h had about ^40,000 Afjgh&ns and Persians, 13,<J00 
Indian homeland a* force o!f Indian infantry* estimated Porce „ nder 
at .38,000,, ^ which the part consisting of Rohilla Af* Ata y d ~ l * 
gh&ns Voula be very efficient, but the great majority the usiidt 
gabble of Indian foot soldiers. 14 He had, also, abdut thirty pieces 


, R*Vthe*nthor of theNarrative, ,«elvea ma ke the number of the army that 

was one pi theagente m this intercourse. crossed the Indus 63,000; but, frowns** 
w Orafefc Dbjr agrees with* Cisi Rdi in oompajiaon with Nddir Shdh’s force tend 
ndhlhgtheiwcjd hors# and infahtiy 70,000, that of‘£!ri& Zevcuia, in lat^tuM^aa 

m a^d^eslamatea the predatory weG as from the iumpeetnew of Asiaac 

900 . 00 b. mj^ter-rbGs, I coneefyefche amount 

the W nmdhexagg^rated. *£here must also hay* * 

^ ' v been ateeat from garrisons in 

’ * the pb^.easuisltSs.iii,, 
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of cannon of different calibres, chiefly be|onging t6 Alre Ii>diaix 
allies, and a number of wall piecea 

Tha inferiority of the Sh&h’s force making anattack oii the 
j> ro tractwl enemy’s camp impossible, he •‘was obliged ;to encamp 
also, ahcVto throw up lines round his army. The occur- 
rence of a general action being thus suspended, *tlie JBh&o’s pros* 
pects were by no means unfavourable. «He haS *ordered G(5vmd 
, Rdo Bond^la to collect what , troops he could on the lower course 
of Ae Jumna, and that chief d»w appeased with 10,000 or 12,000 
horse in the rear of the Durr&ni camp. He kept at a safe dis- 
1 tance from the armypbut spread over the country in tbe Maratta 
manner, so tuPto intercept all supplies. It is' jyobabl^ that the 
-Bhdo employed his own light cavalry in the same manner ; for, 
Jiefore much time had elaps^i, the Mussulman* camp began to 
suffer severely from the scarcity of provisions. * 

Cut Although the Djirr&nis were not accustomed to the desul- 
Faiinre of tory warfare used by the Maraflbas, they made up for 
their deficiency by the bold and rapid movements of their 
detachments ; and on this occasion, a body of their horse tinder 
Attai KMn, the grand vazir’s nephew, mtyde a march Of upwards 
of sixty miles, surprised Gdvind B4o’s camp about daybreak, and 
completely destroyed his party, Gdvind TUt% Simself falling in the 
action. Whhn the DurrtLnis had got the command of the open 
'cbbptry, the BMo soon felt the difficulty o£ his situation, enclosed 
in a fortified camp with such a multitude as he commanded. 

The Marattas are excellent foragers. Every morning at day- 
break, long lines of men on small horses and pomes are seen issu- 
ing fiom their camps in all directions, who return before night 
, loaded with fodder, for the cattle, with firewood ton}, down from 
houses, and grain dug up from the pits wherb it had been con- 
cealed* by the villagers ; detachments gp to a distance for some 
days, and collect proportionately larger supplies ofthe same kind ; 
imq convoys, each of many thousands^of oxerC are also brought in 
.from jcemSte - countries by banj&ras, a sort of camp g^sin dealers, 
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(IpS). partake of the character of theifoldiery more 
fo^ceantne body. All these resource* were now cut off; aj& 
Mara$taa h Wentbelyeafeii up and consumed 
■ ‘ ■ they. to: 'fm ■ 
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. Whilethings , were tending to this conclusion, neither party 
’ng.iw^e’jpt its efforts to hasten the crisis. Continual skir- 
mishes Went on betwpSii the armies: the M&rattaa made three 
vigorous attacks on the Duri&ni lfnes; convoy tfere always 
attempting* to mak®. their way jntS the camp,; and though pn # 
charged with* treasure from f)elhi fell intj>the hands of the 
^fgh4.| «, othera were .secretly foryarded by Sfiraf Sfal and the * 
RAjpfit chiefs; and as the Bh&o bore his difficulties jvith dignity 0 
and resolution, their extent and c^ly increase were unknown to 
Lia. en Omies. In these circumstances, the Indian allies lost all 
patienjpe, and wearied Ahmpd Sh4h witl\ their importunities w 
tha t he would put an end to their fatigues by a decisive action : 
but b|s constant agswer was, “ This is a matter of war with 
which? you are not acquainted. In other affairs do as yon 
please, hut leave this to me.” H# had a small red tent pitched* 
in front of his intrenchment, to which he repaired every moan- 
ing in time for prayers at daybreak, and where he generally * 
returned to*dine in the evening. He was op, horseback for the 
whole day, Visiting his posts, apd reconnoitring the enemy ; 
and never rode less tlmn fifty or sixty miles a day. At night . 
he placed a picket of 7 5000 horse as near as he could to the 
enen^r, whije oth^r parties went the rounds of the t$fblo 
encampment* "$e wed to say to the Hindustani* chiefs, 'Dp 
you sleep; I will take*care that* no harm befalls you;’ and«tg? 
tsay the truth, his drders were obeyed like destiny, po 7am'"' 
darin g to hesitate or delay one moment in executing them.” u 
During this Vime the BMo’s embarrassments became daily 
more urgent; and he 3 made frequent applications to Shuj& ud 
doula through C&si RfLi (the author of our Narrative) to mediate 
a peace between hjm and the Mussulmans. When his proposals’ 
were made known to the Sh&h, he replied that J he was only an 
auxiliar y, atnd had no views of His jpwn ; that’ . he claimed the 
entire fiqntrdl of tfip war, but left th® Hindostani chiefs td’cadry* 
ontimir n^otiations as tfiey pleased. Th8 m^pritjs of those 
chfefe weiffi 'well disposed to an accommodation, which ^oulA 
have been particularly acceptable’ to . ShujA jid dodla ; but 
: Na|ib alWays Steadily opposed .the overtures, and succeeded in 
* nn - tha reat . the ruin, to. which they would be. 
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state of the Maojatta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, saiTOylidetl hy 
’ ftwniaW followers, and threatened with the terrible consumma- 
tion of the Svil* which they already suffered. Among their last 
%ff(jrts they sent put a for agings party, with innUmefWsld camp 
fijlowers, to endeavour to bring in some relief ; 'but the help- 
less crowd "-tfas discovered bj the en^mjr, and* slaughtered in 
prodigious numbers. On this, the Chiefs and soldiers impounded 
* th% BhAo’s tent in a body^hey saM that they had entirely 
exhausted the last remains of their provisions, and that it was 


« better to run any risjc in the field tjian to perish in misery. The 
Bh&o agreed* to their wish: they all partook of Mtel leaf, 
and swore to fight to the last ; and orders jverS given to make 
the attack on the next morning before daybreak^ 

*■ jn this extremity the BhAa'wrote to CAsi RAi a &orb note with 
< hi» own. hand: “The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot 
s ; hold another drop. If anything can be done, do it, or else 
answer me plainly at once ; hereafter there will be” no time for 
writing or speaking.” . 

Q 4ai RAi was communicating this ^ote to ShujA ud doula 
ri;1 *. . about three in the morning, when his spies came to re- 
* >A **P»'* port that the Marattas were g^ttfagtymder gras. @hujA 
imm ediately repaired to the ShAh’s ten|, andldesired he might 
*he awakened without delay. The SMh soon made his appear- 
ance, ready dressed ; and, mounting a horse which always stood 
saddled hy his door, he rode towards the eneipy; ordering his 
own troops out as he advanced. „ * 

One of his first steps was to send for CAsi RAi, and interro- 
*,t>. mn gate him about the source of the intelligence he had 
iTnw, ’ communicated. This he did as*he was moving forward, 
jam Ad». until, hbout a mile from the cayip, he met some Dur- 
rAfti horsemen, ‘loaded ^jth” plunder,* who ^reported that the 


<M£ra{tas .had deserted their can\J> and • fled. On hearing’ 
t . thik, Ahmed Jburnecl to CAsi RAi and asked him what he said 
i ; 4S*that ? but whil#he was y f et speaking, th* Marattas announced 
their presence *by a general dischergp of their artillery alojag 
..the whole of; their line. this the ShAb, who. -was: 
upon |iis horse smoking a Persian kalyAn; gave 
? < Abd with great ealiim^es aftid to the 
news' -hr- ;f^;^ue,..I. see.' ” • 
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4iw up His army opposite, and, himself, tools, post aA his little 
red tont,whjph was now in the rear of the line. 

4kThe Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns; and 
^thoteOfthe Marattas approached, the shoj.whnt over the 
head# of*£heir adversaries, The actual engagement was hfgdh 
by Khin Gdrdi, who rode up to the Bhdo, respectfully 

iskluted him, and said, ;You havp often been offended with me* 
for insisting on regular payfto my men; you shafl,now see that 
they have not earned it in vain ”, He then seized a colour ^nth 
his o^n hand, anfl ordered his battalions to cease firmg*nd 
charge bayonets. Theft attack feU on % Bohillas, whose urn* 
disciplined vatour only increased their*loss, and m^o were broken 
after prodigfous^slaughter. Their defeat laid open the right ^ 
of the grand vazir, 14 who commanded the centre of the Durr&ni 
dine, and wh# was now charged % the BMo and Wiswfc R& 
with the flower of the Maratta army. In this charge, . 
KMn, the vazir’s nephew, was killed hf his side, and his Dmvo 
rdnis were* forced to give ground ; but he himself dismounted, 
and with tiie few that were near him, determined to die at bis 
post. ShujA *ud doula was next to the grand vazfts division, 
but could not, see what was passing for the dust: , 

sound of man and/hptses in that quarter suddenly, dimul^u, he • 
sent Cdsi Mi toinqHire the cause. He found the grand vazir on 
foot in full armour, in an agony of rage and despair, reproach- 
ing his m ? n for quoting him, and endeavouring to bong «u»n 
back to their yanks. "Ride to ShujA ud doula, said he, an 
tell him that If he jloes not support me immediately, I must 
perish.” But ShujA, though he kept his ground, did not venture 

to take part in the action. . .L ra j oia*. ’ 

.. . Meanwhile these trWjtions had not escaped Ahmed SM , 

• add the reserve which he had ordered up arrived at thecntical 
moment %o prevent the destruction of the grand vazir. i 
battfe now hecanfe statioVary, but* the advantage still fneiined 

Marattas ; until Ahmed, after rallying the fugitives and 
ordeL^U who refused to return to be c&t down, gave ot^ 
Slce of his own line, and at the sane time directed 
k'divi4db on his left to wheel np and take the enemy m fl an ^ 

lfWtiMoehvre*wsiS decisive ; for though the closest comhatwM^ 

• ^S^ oentr^ where the BUo and Wisw&s 
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by enchantment, .the whole Maratta army turned tljeir backs* 
and fled at foil speed, leaving the field of battle Covered* with 
heaps pf dead.” ; The victoria pursued them -with the tttm<Mt 
fury ; and as* they gave no quarter, the slaughter' is . jjcarcely to 
be conceited ; the pursqjlt continuing in eVe^dirSctiOn 
for t fifteen ( or twenty miles. A large* proportion of 
who escaped frt>m the enejny were ^ut off by the peasants ; 
|bnd great numbers who fell hlive intft the hands of the*Durr&nia 
wer^ cruelly massacred in^cokl blood. The Shah himself was 
no#fexempt from a sharl' in these barbaritie^: for he not only 
4ook no means to present them, but, at the instigation? of Najlb. 
he made a stijet search fer Jancoji Sindia, who 'was concealed 
by a Durr&ni chief, and who was made awsy with to prevent 
-detection. He also compelled Bbujd ud doula |o give up the 
gallant Ibr&hitn KMn, who Bad been made prisdher ; sent fon 
hinnintohis presence to reproach him; and then gave him over 
•to the grand vazir to be placed in .confinement, where he .died 
of«his wounds within a week. 17 * 

The body of Wiswds Rdo was found, and a headless trunk 
which Y 88 believed to be the Bh&o’s; bu^ the fatd of the latter 
was* so far from certain, that, many years after, an impostor 
obtaSfed credit for a time by assuming tfe character. *The 
whole number of the slain is said to h£re amounted to near 
20(J,000. M Almost all the great Maratta Chiefs were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force .at Delhi ; 
and Malh&r R&o Holcar, who was accused of too garly a retreat'. 
Mah&ji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a gfeat state, was 
lamed for life ; and N&nd, Famavis, who long kept off* the down- 
fall of the pdshwd’s government, narrowly escaped by flight. 1 * 
Never was a defeat more complete, ahd never was there a 
Oeroondmo; calamity that diffused so much ^consternation. * Grief 
ra«T™uon. and despondency Ipread over thVwhoJe Marafta people; 
mosthnd to rhourn relations* and all Jfcltthe ^destruction of the 
army as a^eath-blow to their national greatness. The pdshw£ 

; j W * « f ■ never recovered the t shock. Beslowiyretr&ted from 
bis frontier towards Pdna, and yjied in a temple which ; 
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he had himself erected near Thewreck; qf the army 

rethfgd h^y<md the Nerbad^e, evacuating.almost all their acquisi- 

f as inHmSostan. 31 Dissensionssoon broke out after the death 
B&sgf, aad the government of tVe pdshwi neve* regained its 
vigour. ; j$£ost of the M&ratta condfuests were recovered at a suh- 
sequent peried ^but it wls bjf independent chiefs, with th8 aid 
of European pacers . and disciplined sepoyft The bon- Mj(atlt ^ • 
federacy «of the MahoSxetan prtaces dissolved on the 
cessation of their common dagger. Ahmed §Mh * 

returned home w^houfi attempting to profit by his victory^nd 
never afterwards took way share in the affairs of India. 33 # 
Therefore in the last transactions hqvinjf now all left the stage, 
the history of the Mogul empire here closes of itself. Its Extinction 
territory is broken* into separate states ;*the capital is em P £>. 
.deserted ; dlaimant to the namo of emperor is an exile and <& 

dependent while a new race of conquerors has already com- 
menced its career, ■yhich may again unite the empire under # 
better auspices than before. 33 , 


» Grant Duff. 

Sir J. Malcolm’ B Mdlwa, v^jL i. pp; 120, 

* [He recognised Ali Gohar, the eldest 
son <d Alamgir^tl., under the 

title of Shift Alain I U ud Douia, 

however, remained tiae in^Hal deputy 
at Delhi until his death it^ 1770. Shdh 
Alam returned to his capital, by the aid 
of the Mahrattas, in Dec. 1771.— Ep.] 


a [It may bo interesting to notice a few 
of the contemporary events which were 
now passing in different parts of dndia. 
In Oct. 1760, Mir Ja’far was depend in 
Bengal, and Mir Kdaim set nfi m his 
place ; Lally surrendered Pondicherry to 
the English, Jan. 14, lfol; and in the fol* 
lowing May, Haidar Ali finally establish A 
himself in Mysore.— Ed.] *•* 
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OK THE STATUES JjpRMKD ON TH* DISSOLUTION OF THE EMMRE 
. OS DELHI 


Bahmtmi Kings of tfee Deckan} i # 


BAHMAN'f KINGS 07 THE 
DfCKAN 


► *A D 

Has on Qungti (or Aid 
ud dia 1347 

Mohammed 1 1358 

1875 
. 1378 


jn iui 

MiyAhid 


748 

769 

778 

780 


Mahrtfld I* 
GhiyiU ud din 
Shame ud din 
Firtiz 
Ahmed I 
Aid ud din 
liumdydn 
Nizdm 


A D 

1378 

1897 

1397 

1397 

1422 

1435 

1457 

1461 


a n 
780 
799 

799 

800 
82o 


Mohammed IT 
Mahmfid If 


AD A II 
1463 867 
14b2 SH'I 


Ahmed II 
Aid ud din II 
Wall 

Kalim . 


NOMINAL KINGS 


151^ 924 
1520 927 

862 I Wall 1'22 fl 

865 I Kalim . » . 1526 

• # 
Hasan GAngiV the first king of the Deckan, was an AfgMn of the lowest rank, 
and a native of D^lhi He fanned a small spot of land belonging to rounded by 
a Branun astrploger, named GAngii, who was m favour with the king , 
and having accidentally found a treasure m his field, he had the hon Delhi 
esty to give notice of it tp hw landlord Ihe astrologer was so much strudMWith 
his integrity tflat lie # exe]^ed all his influence at court to advance his fortunes 
Hasan thus rose to a f reat station in the Dcckan, where his mt nt marked him out 
among his equals to be their leader m their lcvolt He had befoie assumcg.thi 
name of GAngii, m gratitude to his benefactor , and now, fiom a similar motive, 
added that dS Bahmani (Bramm), by which his dynasty was aftu wards distin- 
guished He fixed»lus capital at Culbarga 
The revolt of the 1 * 1 ] a of JVarangal, and the foundation of the new ^overflment 
of Bijayanagar, were favouiable to the insurgents at first, as they increased the 
embanassments of Mohammed Tughlak , the raja of Warangal also sent a body 
of horse to assist Hasan Gyingti m his final struggle* but their establishment 
cut off a large portion trf the Mussulman dominions towards the south, and soon 
led to boundaiy disputes, vtfnch involved them m an unceasing war wittf the new 
monarchy • * * * 

After the death of Hljan Gdng$, these wars especially that with^ Bijay aqpgar, 
continued, almost without intermission, until the end of#his dynasty wais wiji the 
They did not for a long time make much alteration m the Hind* and****”^ 
Mahometan hints the xdjas of Onssa and T^bngdna, ft one time, A d I4#i # * 
made their way to the gates of Bidar, whicn was then the gapital V 11 m 
bat thA Mahometans were gauSers on^ the whole , they occupied most of the 
country between the Kishna and Tumbadra, and in ad. 1421, the Bahmani 
king Ahmed ShAh, took permanent possession of Warangal, and compelled the 
r&j* of TAlin^na to relinquish his ancient capital / 

* Jfce account* of the iuf«il<u < tfahomfit«n dy- * The ro&l title ammtd by BmtifkAU 
tmim» whew natofheSwuw are taken yd din but to diatmguWi hiiu frottf other 14** 

Wno has Witten a history Of the mine name* I wtahu^»Jn* ongmai 


of *oh (roU. 
tiMwaitocash 


th%and iv of 0& Brig**’ appellation 


t« 
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At length? in the r«lgn of Mohammed IL, the last of the Rahmani kings who 
a.r WI, " . ' Zeroised the factions of sovereignty, Amber RAi, # ai^atfop ofthe 
a.h’ 876. r^j a of Orissa, applied to the Mussulman prince t6 assist him # in 
asserting his qght to that government; promising, in the event of success, to 
become his tributary, and to cede, to him the ^districts of RA^amandri and 
ftOn^pttli, at the mogths of the Bushna and GodAveri. Moham&ed accepted 
tEroffer, and sent an army to supporfc # the pretender. Amber eRAi Was put in 
^poSession of $ri|pa, mf the two districts were made over to the Mussulmans, 
'In. 1477, and occupied by their trotps. Ambe§ B*i subSe^iently endeavoured 

881 to#egaift possession 8f the districts he had cededj whe& Mohammed 

moved against him in pgrson, invaded his country, reduced him to 
SS^KJui^ submission ; and, after settling R^jamlndri sjid CAndapilH, carriedhis 
p*tam. arms to the southward along the coast, annexed Masulipatam to his 
•dominions, and pushed hi% incursions to the celebrated temple of Cdnchf, or Con* 
jeveram, near Madras, which he plundered. ' • . • c 

Partial am- &e safoe king met with equal success on the opposite coast of India, 
ouestof the his minister having acquired possession of^fhe Cdncan, the tract be- 
tween the Western GhAts and the sea from Bombay to Goa. The Ball- 
ou- U89 to mani kings had been occupied in this conquest f<& more than forty 

aIh 874 1 * years, and had suffered severe losses in that rugged and wooded 

a.h?« 78. country, and, alter all, were never able perfectly to subdue it. 

The Bahmani kings wore several times engaged in warn with those of 
HhAndAsh and MAIwa, generally on the frontiers of BerAr : Sn one occasion 
(a. 3>. 1481-2), the king of MAlwa advanced to Bidar, then t&e capital, and 
might have taken it, but for the timely aid of the king of GuzerAt. 

m ^ 


t * ° 

* Dynasty of A'dil Shdh atJMjdpfo. 

fOUNDED BY YtfSUF A'dILSHAh, A fURKISH SLAVE. 

A.D. A.H. A.D. A.H. , A.D. A.H. 

Ytouf A'dilSluih . 1489 895 tbrAhim A'dU SKSh 1835 914 Ibrfdni A'dil SMh 
IwaCl A'dil Shdh . 1510 915 All A'dU Shdh . 1667 965 II. . . .1679 987 

WaUC A'dil Shdh . 1584 941 

YdsxrF A'dil ShXh claimed an illustrious descent, supported by a plausible 
history. The Indian ( hiBtorians represent him as son of the .Ottoman sultan 
Amurath, and brother to Mohammed II., the Conqueror of Constantinople. They 
relate that he was an infant at the accession of ^ohammed, that he escaped 
being put to death ftith the rest of his brothers by the contrivance of his mother, 
MMjlwos by her means conveyed Persia. 0 0 

JBeing obliged to fly c from Persia at the cage of sixteen, on account of some 
suspicion c k his birth, he was inveigled to the Bahmani court, and there sold as 
«&& a*. ^ 

; 116 ro«* according to the course of MamlAk adventurers, until he assumed 
a^s drown, as has been related. \ ^ * 

iv;^rom that time ho was occupied in resisting KAsim Bayid, the usurper Of the 
BAhuto government, and in sotting the possessions of other chiefe around, 

&e him, were endeavouring to assert their, independence. Re waa^. eog^d 
wiih the rig* hi ifc which, on : AgS®*"**! 

town a sort ht ’ tfc# otter 

" wd Bsrtr), 



AePBSD. 


B&APtfR. 


, ‘ A notion of the extent of hie kingdom may be gained by assuming the BJraa 
and Ky l a a fivers for his boundary on the east, the river Tumbadra Extent of th* 
on the south* thS sea from near Goa to near Bombay bn the west* kil>ga ° m * 
afci perhaps the Nlra river on the north. 9 

' He afterwards involved himself in fresh troubles by his ^&1 for the Shia reli- 
gion, Whiel# he had imbibed in Persia froft some of the immediate Attempt to • 
followers of Shdkb Safi. He declared tlat faith to be the "established mmrittfcthe 
, religion of the tf&tel and by a proceeding so unexampled in India* he 
i.dfeused much disaffection Mxxqpg his own jubjects, and frotludh a combination of 
■ ; sp the oth$x Mahometan kings against him? He showed grjat resolution in 

• suppo|ting himself against this confederacy, and great skill in disuniting its men£ 
rs ; Witwas <mly bx renouncing hisnnnouations in religion that he was able, 
last> to reconcile himself to all hTs opponents. 

His son Ismail was a miflor atjiis death. The minister who acted as regent 
planned tj© usurpation of the government; an£ with this view put Religious 
himself at the head#of the Sunni or native faction, and depressed and 
discharged the foreigners. His plan having failed, the young ^ing became as 
. .violent a Shia, foraged his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indifen, 1 
•Unless he were 4he son of a foreigner, a HtAn,* or a Rfejpiit. He affected foreign 
maimers, and always used the Persian and Tiirki languages in preference to that 
of the Deckao. 4 . • * • 

Ibi&him, the fourth kirfg (the third having only reigned six months), was & 
zealous Sunnf, and^ discharged all the foreign troops, IJiey were recalled bjr # his 
son All, an enthusiastic Shla. During the minority of All’s sou, Ibrahim II., 
there was a struggle between the factions, in which, at length, the Sunnis 
prevailed. • # A 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of sects was the *rise of 
the ^larattas. These Hiniiis having fallen completely under the liilfcMho • 
kings of Ahmednagaf an^ BijfepUr, in consequence of the extinction Marittaa. 
of their own rfeja fe Debprl, were treated as subjects, and employed without 
distrust. YUsuf, the first A'dil Shfeh, is said to hare given a eonmmjjl 
12,000 infantry to a Mai&tta chief; 4 and in the subsequent reigns theyshared 
the fortunes of the natives, being entertained in great numbers whenever that 
party prevailed. *Jhey were known under the name of B^gis, were often horse* 
and by their Jight and prefatory operations contributed to introduce^the System 
of defence to which the Bljapur government always had recourse when attacked. 1 
A remarkable innovation was introduced by Ibrahim (the fourth king). He 
directed the ^public accounjp to be kept in the MaraIJa language, instead of the 
Persian. Considering that this was the language of all the village accountants, 
and that the body of theiofficers of revenue and finance were also generally Hin- 
dus, it is surprising that the "improvement wj|l not introduced sooner, and more 
extensively copied, , # « ( » • 

There were constant wars add shifting confederacies among the Muyulman 
kings ; in both of which therfejas of Bijayanagar often took a$art,%a w the 
did the kings of KMnd^sb and Gtuterfet, th^ latter wifctftnuch weight, ot% JuLsme- 
In all these wars the constant enemy of the A'dil Bhfeh was Jhe Kisfenf 
Sh Ah of Ahmednagar, their hostility being caused by rival claims to the possession 
Of &616pdr#nd some other districts on the left bank of the Bime. * ^ 

* At length* the four great Mahometan governments, A'dil Bhfeh, Nizfem Sbfeh, 

•• . . n-- ~ 

> Pitlla for father ipathinf is a name often that Peofcani (a dWeet < of wi» tfe 
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Utgueafaliut S&idi an£ Kutb ShAh, formed a league against BAm BSja, then, 
ruling at BHayanagar, the result of which has been related in the 
text (page 4*7)* 

Among; the . hther wars of the A'dil J9hdhi kings, those with the Portuguese ar§ 
Warn with the mention^! by the native historians wif^ affected negligence. They 
Pcqjagtteee, state that Goa was lost niftier YUsuf, retaken fey that kinfecin person, 
and loft again under his 9 son Ismail ; 8 butP as the kings of ’Bij&ptr and Ahmed- 
nagaf afterward* made a simultaneous attack on the Portuguese, at Goa and 
<5boul (a.d. 1570), and weA both repulse^, it is evid^it 4hat could not have 
bepn insensible to ^he formidable character qf their antagonists. 7 ^ * 

# This confederacy, as well as the battle of T61ic<Ha, was subsequent to the 
accession of Akber. When that cmjierof •first interfered effectually in the affairs 
of the Deckan, the last-mentioned king, Ibr&hfm II., had f emerged from a long 
i%. 1505, minority, and was taking an actije paA in the internal disputes of 
AM. 1004. Ahmednagar. # • § 


JDynasty of Nizd/tn Shdh at Ahmednagar. 

« 

FOUNDED BY AHMED, A HINDI? . CONVERT. 


A.D. 


A.H. 

990' 


IbrAhfrn 


1588 997 i Ahmod II. 


A.D. A.H. 
1594 1003 

1594 1004 

1595 1004 


Ahmed . • 1490 800 Mirin Husein 

BurhAn . . 1508 014 Ismail . 

Husein t < 1558 901 BuxhAn II. . . 1590 999 1 BahAdur 

MurtesA . . 1505 972 I 

9 

The father of Ahmed, the founder of the Niz&m Sh&hf^dynasfcy, ^fas a Braynin 
of BljApdr. Havifig been taken prisoner and .sold f(g a sljRre to the Bahman 
was converted, and rose to the first dignity irf the state, and his son 
declared himself king (as has been related) on the dislolution of the Bahmani 
government. So far were his descendants from being ashamed of their origin, 
that they had frequent wars with the kings of Ber&r for the jwftsessioil of Pdtrl, 
a village in^the latter country, to which their Bramii^ancestorshad.been heredi- 
tary accountants. In the same spirit BurhAn (who was the second king) 
appointed a Bramin, named KAwar Sein, to be his pAshwA, or prime minister, 
and derived great advaqjage from the confidence t he reposed os him. .This 
dynasty imitated that of Bij&pdr in employing ‘Marattas, But not to the same 
extent, Those in th&r service were chiefly infantry , t and much employed as 
garrisons in hill-forts. • * * o 

Tfaai%li|erality to other religions t did not sa^s the Nfc&m ShAhs from the 
B«U^oui6 ^influence of thq sects in their own. The seconding openly professed 
thfc Shin religion; and, although assailed by tumults within, and a 
combination eft the orthodox kings, around, was more successful than 
jdp&r, and made goSd the establishment of his own sect, 
took place in consequence of the murdlr of M-fcAn Husein, the fifth 
king, the foreigner* by whom that act was effect^bd^g 
. and the Sutmi religion introduced. . • ;t - V - v 

however, broke out among the* Sunnis themselves under ^the sixth 
in consequence powerful prime minister. declaring for a new 
V ' 

* Smi4I fag; 

Vw. t p. 77* v • * ' . 1 * * -« j * 
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.sect called Mehdevi, or Gheir Mehdi, which is very odiotta to the ^ther Mussul- 
mans. *It ffiay have been owing to this division that wb find the a.d. i&$ 8, 
native Deckauii and the Abyssinians on different sides in the dissen- m - 
Sons which ultimately destroyed the monarchy ; but those dissensions had not 
much of a religious character. • 

. Th& shafd of the Ahmednagar govermtents in the wars and confederacies 
the other kingg has been noticed. Ifcdiad also wars of Its own with Wftn ^ Ut thfl 
KhAndAsh aryl MAr, the last of which kingdoms it^ subverted in gfrwkfcgtf 
; t A.D. 1672, and united tha^territory to its own. Previously this m ' • 
"success, the NizAm ShAhi king wa# subjected! to a great humiliation, having been 
'besieged in his Capital by BahAdur *ShAh, king of GuzerAt, tnd compelled So 
acknowledge his superiority, #nd to do fcsfcnag^ to him in very submissive feyms.” i 
A still greater degradation Awaited his successor, who was besieged in 
Ahmednagar by RAm RAjaf of Bijayanagar, then combined with a.d, mo, % 
BijApdr^and reduced to accept an interview with film on terms of A * a ‘ 937, 
marked inferiority * « • *• 

It was the pride displayed by RAm RAja on this and some other occasions, that 
.‘led to the general combination agdlnst him, the result of which has a.d. 1665 , • 

; been already n^nnoned. • m •• 

It gives a great idea of the power of Ahmednagar, although on an unfortu- 
nate occasion, that in one campaign against the A'dil ShAh, the king AiaoeUaneotu • 
lost, upwards of 600 guns. Many of these may have been mere fttcU * # 
swivels; but one was the faipous cannon now at BijApdr, which is one of^tho 
largest pieced of btass ordnance in the world.® 

Ferishta mentions the great prevalence of duels (an uncommon practice in 
Asia) under # this dynasty. #Thcy were occasioned by the most trifling disputes; 
it was reckoned. dishonourable to decline them, and no blame was attached to 
the death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one. Ferisbt^Jbimself • 
witnessed a fheeting of ^his sort, in which there were three on each Side, and 
five of the combatants grejbearded men, and in considerable estimation at court. 
Three were killed on th£ spot, and the survivors died of their woun ds, 10 
duels were always foughf with sabres. 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of Ahmednagar comprehended $11 that is 
now called the €jbah of AurangAbAd, and all the west of that of Extent of the 
BerAr. It %lso possessed^ portion of the seacoast in th8 Concan, kingdem. 
between the tracts belonging to GuzerAt and BijApAr, 


. at Golcffoda. 

FOUNDED BT KUtf KUTB,*A TTJbB^AN SOLlJlfig. 


SnltinKuli 

Junwhld 


A.t>» A.H. 

1612 9X6 
1648 940 


A.D. AIR * 

1650 967 Mohammed Kali 
1660 967, * • 


I 


A.H, 

1660*986 


Sa&hi&Kull 
Ibrahim . 

. J* • 

gWWiK Kvtt SJnrB ShAk, the fonfcder of the dynasty, was a Tiirkma* of 
Hamad&n in Persia. He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and he 
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h^s&ily oam#to Indira ftee man in questof military service Hp jntcred the 
guards pi' the Bahmani king, distinguished himself on many occ|sibns, and wag 
governor of TAlingAna when the monarchy broke up. It is not certain wheti^ 
hp assumed the rpyal title, but he me king in substance from a.d. 1512, a.h. 

018 . • a * , 

® e °P en V professed the Shia .religion from Us accessioiif and met 
gs£i. with no opposition in introducing it into his dotnix^oni. 

. At the end of ^lqpg rei in he left a territory extending from the OodAverl to 
Bxtent ot bit beyond the Koshna, and front the sea to •» lfhe dr^Wfi west of Heide- 
kingdom, rAbAc^ about the seyenty-eighth degtee of east longitude, the north- 
western districts of this territory were fragments of the Bahmani kingdom, and 
those the south-west were gained froft Bijyanagar ; tjit by far the greater 
'conquest* from part of Sult^i Kulfs conquests were from the remains of the Wa- 
th#Hradte. r angal family an$l other chiefs of TAlingAna. He gained a great victory 
at Cdndapilli over aty those chiefs united, with the addition of tie rAja pi Orissa ; 
and although the fAja bf Bijayansfear afterwards endeavoured to support the 
^cause of his religion, the government of Wai$ngal was JSevcr restored, nor the 
Mahometan power disturbed, within the limits above mentioned* 

Sultan Kuli was sometimes interrupted in his operations agahfct the Hindis 
w ^ h the# Iff attacks from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A'dil 
othsr inKume- ghAh. He, however, took a much less active share than the rest in 
king* the wars among the kings of the Deckan. . • 

Ht was murdered at the age of ninety, by hisf son Jamshijl, wpo succeeded 
Mm, and reigned fot seven’ years. The thjrd king was a minor, and only reigned 
a few months ; but IbrAhim, the fourth of the line, reigned thirty years, and his 
time<wip) marked by most of the few important transactions of the dynasty. 

# He had a Hindi! minister named Jagded, and most of Ms infantry and all Ms 
YtodhinvtJo garrisons were composed of Tdlingas of tBe same religion. Jagged 
fourth king, quarrelled with his master, fled to BcrAr, andkwas^there appointed to 

a gpeijt command. He afterwards went over to RAm*fyija of Bijay&nagar, and 
by Ms influence a combination, formed between the rAja, All A'dil 
ShAh, and Ali Barid BhAh, was enabled to overrun a great part o£ IbrAhim's 
country, and shut him up in his capi^l : peace was however restored, ^nd IbrA- 
him afterwards joined in the general confederacy against BAm Brffa* . 

The Kutb. BhAhi kings took part * in the wars and alliances of the other 
Mahometan monarchs, in which they are generally connected with the kings of 
Ahmednagar ; but these occasioned no permanent change in their condition : their 
Conquest* ou aggrandisement was always at the expense of tl\p Hinddt. IbrAhim 
r • t00 ^ ^^tege of the disturbances in Orissa, and the invasion of that 

Cforwufta country frqp Bengal, to recover KAjamgndfi and the country north 
of theHodAveri up- to CMcacbl, whic% had been seised by thq Hindiis In the dis- 
spiMil^of toe JBahmani kingdom ; Hod his successor, Mohammed Kuli, carried, 
on ids ppnqpdsts to the south of the Kfehna, aha Added Gandicdta, Cadapa, and 
tha;tegfc ofdhe countrj up teethe river PenAr, to hi? dominions. # . 

t' last king who built Hd^erAbAd. He at* tot gave .it toe name" of 

|lp(fetiagttr (bf ttoich top Hindus Odi it and capital 

dte o£($ei<dAda. $ . — y. •* ' 

1 AM**** capjnlA ol Ahmedpagar, 

ion Ittttfe afcoted by those remote tamsaettohs, \ 1 \ 
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Dynasty of ImdcL liShdh in Berfr. 

* * » 
FOUNDED BY FATH ULLAHJ DESCENDED FltOM A CONVEBtED 

HINDU. • * • 

A.a A.a - , *a.p. a.h. r a.d. k . n. 

* FathfUllnh -*14$4 890 Deryi (about) . 1529 936 | TufAl 
AU ud din . . 1604 910 | Burkin (i»erha^) . 1660 968 \ 

Tebs little thafcla kriSwn of thil small kingdom has fitted a place in the history 
of the neighbouring states. * It extended from the Injdt&ri hills to the GodAveri : 
on the west it tyrdered on Ahme&nagar and KhAnftAsh, about the middle of the 
seventy-3 txth degree of east longitude, 0% the east it* Unfits are uncertain, but 
probably did not tak<*in N&gptir. 

Though Fath Ullah exercised sbvereign authority, yet Aid ud din seems first* 
to have taken ^he^itle of king. 11 » ' 

During the minority of BorhAn ImAd 8hAh, who probably succeeded about 
1660, his prime minister, TufAl, usurped the government, and the* slate qiergech 
in tpat of Ahmednagar i» A.D. 1672, A.H. 980. * a 


Dynasty of Barid Shdh at Bidar . 

A.n. A.H. | A.D. A. U. AJ>. A.H. - 

. . 1498 904 T IbrAhftn 1562 990 MlrziAli 1000, 

A_ » . 1604 9L0 K&imH. 1669 997 Amir II. 

Aii .... 15^9 946 I 

The Barids derived sorhe importance at first from appearing as thomn^stfers 
and representatives of the Bahmani kings; but the illusion was ndWBpt up 

beyond thtf life of KAsim: neither he nor -Amir took the title of king.* ■■ 

Their territories were small and ill-defined, and the period of their extinction 
is uncertain. 10 * 9 

Amir II. was Tcigning in A.D. 1609, A.H. 1018, when Ferishta closed that part 
of his history. 


KINGS OF G¥ZEB£t. 



IMAd 8h4h reigned ow week. Bahddur ShAh *, 15: 

bou&Ibd on- north-east and east by a hilly tract which ^necta 
the AravaiS mountains with the Ylhdhya chain ; on the south it has m * 

tlie sea, *fch hearty surrounds a part of it, and forms a peninsula 
equal in. extent io all the rest of the province; on the west it h£$ thfe m, 

\ called the Bin. The only open p«rh pj thev^miier is o» 


vaticm^,i^^ F<ri«W* ; buttisiM* hi. m 
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the north«wesfc,gWhere a (lain between thp hills and the desert connects It with 
M&rwAr. ■ . • 

The northern hills are steep and rugged ; and the branches which they aendout^ 
towards the south are covered with tjiick woods, as are the numerous ravines 
Which run from tlieir base to the principal rivers. The country gradually gets 
mot# open as it recedes from the mountains, and the lowe# part, strel^jhingf for 
about silty miles in depth along the sea, is atyain of extraordinary fertility. 

The ^peninsula i» sometimss distinguished from the rest of (fuzer&t, and was 
loftnerly called Sdretn (or Sdrashtra), nowJKAtiwdr. § • 0 • 

It is for the mojt part composed t)f*low,hilte, find is, in gecpral, ntked and 
unfertile : but there are separate plains on the sea, which extend to a great dis- 
* tance inland, and are rich and open. • • • • • 

Nearly in the south is a hilly district, called S&briawfir, which is covered with 

woSds.; # • 

When Guzcrdt separated from Detfri, the new king had but <a narrow tgrritory 
Original ox teut on the plain.* On the north-west were the independent rajas of Jhfildr 
of Sw kingdom. aiM i 8ir6hi, from whom ho occasionally levied cdftributions. The rija 
of I'dar, another RAjpfit prince, was in possession of the western §arfc of the hills ; 
an! * though he was often obliged to pa^r contributions, and somsiimes regular 
tribute, yet those advantages were seldom gained without a struggle; and he was 
& constint source of disturbance to the king of Guzerfit, by joining his enemies and 
hlrbouring fugitives from liis country. 0 • 

Tb$ rest of the hilly and forest tract was held by>the mountain trftes of Bhils 
and Gdlls, among whom some Rfijpfit princes, mostly 6onnected with *M6wfir, had 
also founded petty states. 12 . • 

Thfr pe nin sula was in the hands of nine or ten Hinad tribes, who had mostly 
comefrom Cach and Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were 
f>robal% tlibutary, but by no means obedient. All thdfce petty states preserved 
their existence durjpg the ascendancy of the Moguls, andiwere, within these few 
years, almost as independent as under, the kings of Guzir^t. The real possessions 
oftLoj^gs, therefore, only included the plain between the hills and the sea; 
and evenof tljat the eastern part belonged to an independent rdja, whojresided in 
the hill-fort of ChfimpAnir. On the other hand, the Guzerfit territory ^stretched 
along t^e sea to the jjputh-east, so as to include the city of Sura^Tand some of the 
country beyqpd it. • • 

With these small means, the kings of Guzerfit made, at least, as considerable a 
, figure as any of the minor kings, except the Bahmani family, in the Deckan. 


• Mozaff* tr Shdht 


■ ' Vijsu& ^Vh MwMC'vras appointed governor of Guserit in the reign of Pirius 
| teuton if ftghlak. having given great' offencetg tbs Mussulmaraof the pro- 
waSSSii £» yinces, end even excited the suspicions of tie conftof Delhi, fey the, 
- - ^ meanifh* took to coart the Hindis, he.was displaced hy i*4(tfr nd din, ; 

' .amfhftshffer Kh*« appointed In his room. Farfcat opposed the entrance of ‘ 
«* t ,3 v the new gpvpmor, with an army chiefly comppsed of Hindis ; he was 

i*$ipt. ,, defeated, abd Uotafler took possession." Staffer vjftathe son of a 
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, BAjpiit convert, who had risen from a low station about ^he oourbdo the highest 
offices. Hft had himself been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and 
appears to bavt been rather desirous of making his origin be forgotten by hostility 
%6 the Hindds, \ # 

/■ It is uncertain when he topk the title of king* His reigi^coimnenced in reality 
from«the when he became governor? He was successful in his A D jq 91( * 
wars* He oegipidd I'dar, and brouglft the rAja to submission. He a,*. ?8s/ 

, fought a gre%t batfle in the peninsula, after which he took and retained HU> 

■ Did, on the seacGaft : heew^t to war vrith the king ot Kh&ndAsh, about the dft- 
’ triot of SuttAnptir; and although hostjjitiel vfcre often renewed pi after reigns, yet, 
for his time, the question was favourably settled. , ^ 

He once besieged M^ndalghar, in Melfdr, and extorted a contribution : fie pro- 
ceeded from that place to Aimir , f on a pilgrimage ; and on Ms way back plundered 
. JhAidr, and destroyed the temples^ § ^ 

His greatest wr was with MAlwa. Hiishaflg ShAh, the ijpcond king, was sus- 
pected of poisoning his father ; and as Mozaffer had btsen dhwery ooon p ation 
friendly terms with tWMeceased, he made the revenge of his murder a aiulsubaequentj 
pretext for invadigg MAlwa. He was successful beyond his hopes : ^luwif 014 ^ 

9 he defeated Hfcbang, made him prisoner? and got possession of the 
whole of his kingdom. He soon found, however, that he could not MW« 
retain his conquest ; and, perceiving that the inhabitants were about H * *•' 
to set up another king,%e thought it prudent to get what he could from hiS 


prisoner, omHo restore him tosthe throne. During Moznifer’s govern- a.u i408,e 
ment, Mahmdd Tughlak came to GuzerAt^ on Ms ilightiram Delhi : he A * H - 8ii - 
was ill-received^and obliged to repair to MAlwa. * 

Hiishang JShAh did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
Mozaffer he took part with a faction opposed to tha*aecession of that A)l . „ hA}l 4 
king’s grandson, Ahmed ShAh, and began a series of wars between the 3 

two countries that lasted for many years. Ahmed Shdh thrive in- gj** witIl 
vaded MAlwa, and ’bnce penetrated to SAranptir, in the east of the MAlwa and M* 
kingdom, where he gained a victory. On the other hand, the king of 
MAlwa assisted Ahmed’s Inemies, Hindi! os well as Mahometan, com-. 


bined with*the refractory rdjas within the territory of GuzcrAt, and 
twice made Ms vtty to the capital, but without any important result. g * 
Ahmed Shdh made, alse, the usual expeditions against I'dar, JhAJ6r, and the 


peninsula, and had two wars with Khdnddsh. On one occasion, he And with othsr 
marched as far as Ndgdr, in the north of Mdrwdr, where his uncle was Mito odUa 
in revolt agfinst Seiad Khigr, of^ Delhi He was obliged to retreat on 1416> • 
the advance of that prince, and was pursued as far as JhAldj. 14 *.». 819. 

He was also engaged with a new enemy, in consequence of the capture of the 
islands of Bombay and Salsefte by the Bahma^i king of the Deckan, a.d. 1423, 
during an attempt to* gubdue the Cdncan. 14 o- f ***• 

It does not appear how those places came into the Minds of the king of (JuserAt. 
It may be inferred that they were detached possessions, as tfhe expedition tp re* 
cover them was made by sea. The Bahraini king was driven out, but reihaihec! j 
hostile, and more than, opce ipined tbe king of KhAn&Ash Ip his waA with Ahmed 

: Sh*M HoMthsftoding & tSese disturbanoes, Abnuji ShAh brought the interior of 

* GuzerAt iigto good order, He established forts in different places, to bridle the 

* disaffected l and built the town of Ahmednagar (the solid and extensive wails of * 
Which stiflpremain), as a check on the rAja of I'dar. He alsofounded Ahmetf&bAd? 
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/- . — r .v«d, ajid still one of the greatest cities in' India, both from the « 

" of the inhabitants and $e magnificence of the bnfidff^g'* * 

Ahmed ShAh was a zealous Mussulman. He destroyed temples and built 
^ ** to have greatly contributed to extend his religion among Ha * 

contestawit \Hdlwa and iftar continued undfr the two nikt &ngs, 
Mohammed ShAh and Kutb Sh&L The second of fherai (Kutb ShAh) 
commeijped a toore serious war with Kdmbho, the rtea of MAwAr, 
whose capital was Chitdr. ^IkJAwdr had becn^ivadeid^y Ahmed- ShAh 
21* fiS 4 * ^ ^ t ^ me predecodtor of Ktimbho ^ but the present 

i Hte waLtitfr war ^^ nated in the suppo^ given by Kutb ShAh to his relation in 
MtoAr. Mg6t “against the HAjp^tt prflnce, vjio whs laying the foundation of 
that great power, afterwards employed by his grandson Sanga against BAber. 

w these wars the king of fluzerAt had almost invariably the advantage. He 
ah am 7 ’ gained Jiwo victories, besieged Chitdr, * took . AOhi (a mountain . 

9. celebrated ftr its sanctity), and subdued the rAja*of Sirdhi, one of 
^Kdmbho’s allies. 

dteath of Kutb ShAh, his uncle, DAAd KhAnpwas placed oh the 
a!h. 86s/ throne. He was deposed within a few days for incapacity, and became • 
t eminent dervisc. He was succeeded by MahmUd, surnamed BAgarA, 
a brother of*Kutb ShAh. Mahmdd was fourteen years old at his 
accession ; he reigned for fifty-two years, and was one of the greatest 
of the kings *of OuzerAt. 17 He soon rihowed his vjgourjh repressing 
nwouMthfl the turbttienCe of his nobles^ and at an early period of his reign he 
a diverHion 1x1 fav <>ur of the former enemy of his house, the 
, aj>. Bahmanl king of the Deckan, when besieged in his capital, and 

• a.h. sk’ reduced to extremities by the king of MAlwa. 

HisTc/Rtory having been harassed by depreciations from Cach, Ijp crossec^the 
JiiwohM to the Hin, overran that country, carried his arms tft the Indus; and defeated 
In 1 u> > a considerable body of Beldches on its baflef. * 

exploits were the reduction of GiraAj, or JAnaghar, and of 
Takes Ginutr 'ChAmpAnir. The first of these places (GirnAr) is in the sputh of the 
CMm- peninsula, and stands on a hill equally remarkable for its strength 
^ * « and sanctity. % ® # 

These enterprises occupied several years, 18 and affetded examples of the usual 
desperation of the RAjpdts, and of more than ordinary bigotry among the Mus- 
sulmans. The rAja of GirnAr was compelled to embrace the religion of Maho met, 
and the rAja of ChAmpAnir*was put to death for a finmadhei^uce to 1?% own 

gift warn With MahmAd Alan nnal1«1 iYlDTirnt/iHnna af Tiawa .«j1, . 

a, 6. lsffr, 

, «.*,»!** * 

■ 
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A-A 1440, 
4.1.86a. 
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f. 1451, 


•■ass* 

. Jin. 1459 to 
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c ^oampamrwas put to death for a finmadhei^uce to hie own. 
Mahmud also quelled insurrections at home, and levied tribute on 
Tdar. In e one of hi^waij with KhdgddA, he marked as far as 
Asirghar ; and on a previous occasion, he ha£ obliged*the Nisim 
S WW Was, at AhjnedMgar, in the •Deckan, to raise the siege of 
Dpulatdtod. « • ^ 
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But what chiefly d^inguishes him from former Mumlmai^ princes is the 
number df bis toant^.expediUona He, took the islands of Jigat Hu toartUm8 , 
ana BA4, then? as in recent times, nests of pirates ; Vd sent out vessels power. ° 
r mounting guns from: Cambay, which defeated the pirates of BaW in A .i> ( usa, 
an action at sea, # * a,h. ssr/ 

He alter sent & saa*nd land force agafbsb Bombay, then occupied by a recited 
officer of the^Bahmani king, On thfe^ccosion, this fleet Vas destroyed a.d*um, 1 
' in a storm, ^ud lie owed his recovery of Bombay to |hc co-op®ation °flP- 
of the king of Decba^ a • • 

, ‘i He had afterwards a more c^iMpiai<msfopportunity for signalizing bis naval 
enterprise, Tift Mamlflk Sultan of K$rpt had equipped twelve ships ^ 
in the Bed Set^ for tiie purpose of attacking the I'ortuguese ,&‘.India, witiathe Mam-* 
and MabmAd enters zealously !hto his views. He sailed, himself, to |J*J Sawfww 
pamAn, And afterwards tdBombay ; and at length sent a large fleet withttw%*u- 
from l^iii, undgr the command of AiAz Sultjpni* an officer who had gue ** 
'distinguished himself at ChAmpAnir. The GuzerAt vessels, t%>ugh much inferior in 
v size to those of the Mamliiks, were numerous ; and the combined fleets were strong 
enough to attack the Portu^hese # squadron in the harboutof Ohoul, south of Bom- 
bay. # * •• 

The particulars of the operations that followed belong to the history of the Por- 
tuguese. It may be sufficient to say, here, that $o Mussulmans w8re successful fh 
this first action, and tbit AiAz is mentioned with applause by the Portuguese wrifcrs ’ 
for his hmianity and courtly on the occasion. The.combined fleet A . D> ijm , 
was afterwards Weated, and the Mamliik part of it annihilated, in a 
great battle d}pse to Dili. 1 * # , 

The Maplfiks, howeveif continued to send squadrons to the Indiar^seas, a prac- 
tice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. Th%ir object 
was to open the navigation of the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, and far Shia pu#- 
4 $>se they Assisted tbe^mtive powers of India in their wars with the Portuguese; 
but they never eAertmngd any views towards obtaining posslssions for themselves 
in that country, * \ * 

The reign of Mozaffer II. opened with a splendid embassy from Bmm Ismail, 
king of Persia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indian Moaaffer jj 
* princes? and vfos probably designed to conciliate their favour to the *•*>• Wli» 

Bhia religion, which Ismail was so eager to introduce. * 9 

The next six years were spent in inglorious wars with I'dar. A more honourable 
enterprise presented itself at the end of that time. Mahnnid, king ^naroaity to 
of MAh^ having been qjmost entirely deprived of Jiis authority by the King*# > 
MAdat BAi, a Hinciii chief to whom he had confided the management ***** 
of his affairs, fled to (JpzerAfc, and solicited the aid of 'Mozaffer, wjkfwent in per-* 
son into<MAlwa, took the capital, compile#* RAna Sangh, who was coming to the 
aid of the Hindd epuse, to retreat ; and, $fter restoring MahmM to bismuth ority, 
withdrew to GuzerAt without Exacting any sacrifice in return. He had a.d. 
not loflg quitted MAlwa before Sanga returned, defeated 4 MahinAd, *•*■’ 
and made him prisoner; but generously released htin, and made 
honourable peace. Sanga was now able to revenge himself on Mpzader ioflMwAr, 7 
II., by t!mrch% to the askance of the tfija of Jdar, and plundering GuzerAt iw 
‘ far aa$m*ed AbAcb ■ , * *... 

Kext year, Mozaffer It ret^iatcd by sending an army, unden AiAz SultA^l, 

^ 0 - ■ ' " 1 if 

** Mahometan htoftiana supprefc thif de- and the character of tl* latycr, git® b 
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Banga^ Ai Az bcsiegedtherAna in Mandesdr, and had granted him terms, 
when the king of MAlwa arrived to co-operate with his army* The king earnestly 
pressed Aida to profit by this advantage ; but Aids was steady tor bfs engagement, 

• and withdrew his troops in spite of tjje king’s remonstrances* • 

A r H# ***• MAsaffjr II. died in a.d. 1626, after a reign of fourteen years. 

TJierapid disappearance of two sons find successors of Ifcozaffier (whgse names 
were Secandtex and MahmAd Ck) left the throne opep to BahAdur. 
This prince, though only thg third of Mozaffer’s sons, seems al#ays have been 
ldbked on as the protable bteir of his fathm* : on somejliwontem,diowever, he tad 
left the court and gone to Delhi, wh&e ne remained with SultAn Ibrihlm L6di 
nitil Biber’s invaSon. His absence occalioned his temporary eAlusion ; but the 
• assassination of on? brother and the ddjsosal of th* othej replaced him in his 

• station. He had stall to encounter oppositioif from a ttfird brother, who was 
abated by Sanga and some other HindA chiefs. This last pretender being killed 
in action, BahAdur remained fhe only claimant !o the throne. 9 

His first measure Vas#to reduce the RAjpAt princes of jfaf and the neigh- 
VTakee part in bouring mountains. He was soon after solicited by his nephew, 
t&Itediiin. °* ^bandAsh, *° come to hts assistance, and that of the 

^ king of BerAr, who had confederated against Burhan HizAm ShAb of , 
Ahmednagar. 

♦ Thetrihold Conduct of the wpr was conceded to BahAdur, and his permanent 
A* Supremacy supremacy waf * formally acknowledged by She other kings. 60 &uc- 
f ceBHful were V 8 operations, that NizAm«ShAh, though joined by Barid 
Kh^S®* 0 SbAli, of Bldar, was obliged to yield the points in Contest with 
^SdSL KhAnd6sb and Berir » fb gratify the vanity o^BahAdur ShAh 
\ by an act of personal homage, as has beenlhcntioned in another place. 
BahAfimfo next enterprise was attended with a still more splendid result. 
?Conqu4i ql* Ml &miid, king of MAlwa, who had been Restored to his throne by 
MAlwa, «nS it* Mozoffer II., was not restrained by that obligation frolfo intrigtifng 
aunM^onto ag a j n |fc the son of his benefactor; and yith ecjhal ingratitude he 
seized the opportunity of RAna Sanga’s death to attack his successor, 
BAna Roman Sing. The rAna was before in close alliance frith BahAdur ShAh, and 
JvbriSy - now *“*** fco revenge their common injuries. MahmAd was 

A.K, 9S7, * made prisoner in MandA, his capital, and was sent toffruEorAd He was * 
SUAWn. • afterwards put to death ; and his dominion! were talon possession of 
by BahAdur ShAh, and annexed to his hereditary kingdom. 
t BahAdur had not sufficient moderation long to enjoy so much good fortune. 
IVoublwin One of the prpicipal instruments of the revolution in ^Alwa was 
Silhadi, a RAjpAt, who had risen under MahmAcf to the gove rnment 

• of RAisln, Bhjlsa, and the other places in the east of JJilwa, to which be had 

aince added the possefeidh of Ujein. • • • » 

BahA^pr^hAh appears to have thodjjit his conqugst incomnfete, while so power- 
ful a chief remained, especially aft Silhadi was in some measure under the protec- 
tion of me rAnaU>f MAwAr. He therefore made him prisoner while on a visit to 
thesofal c&mp; and, takinjfadvanfcage of the surprise occasioned by this act of 
•treaghpry, got possession of the city of tljein ; BApftt RAi, the son of Silhadi, fied % 
to OhitAr j and RAista, S strong Ml-fort belonging #> that chief, held oui under 
his brother. • 

It wjw long before BahAdur could overcome.the opposition thus r aised *: and he 

^ght %ave eatimly failed in doing so, if Rat tan Bing, the rAnaof Ohit^L had V ' * 
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*>*A bya grittarmameniof the Portuguese, but hadbeen repulsed $y the valour of 
the garrison (Feb. 16M). 

Having tai^whatever measures were necess&y against this enemy, BahAdur 
• ShAh again turned lib attention to Chitdr. t So much was the power warwith 
of MAwAr diminished, that he commenced his operation! with the M4w*r. 

. siege of Jjke capital ,>and A the end of Aree months constrained the &&’• 
rAja to purchase peace by the paymrnit of a heavy contribution.* It *. 0 ,^ 533 , 
was about this* time that BahAdur. Sh£h provoked the wan with 


liionof 
hur. • 


HumAyAn, thesitsult gf which has already been related. 2 ^ During xnAyna/c 
» BahAdur’# abode at Did, he enteijpd into negotiations with the Portu- 
guese. Amon^other concessions Aw gave them leave to buijf a fac- 
tory ; and they {unlisted him, in retuna^vitt*a body of 600 Europeans. BahAu r w- # 
to assist him in redbvering Jus kingdom. As soon as GuzerAt was 
settled after the retreat of the Moguls, BahAdur ShAh again turned his DiTntw wfth 
attention to DiJ, where the Portuguese wore^suiTounding their now the^Portt^ueao 
factor/with a wall 'and, as he conceived, converting it into a^tertifica* at 
tion. He there found Nuno de Gunha, the Portuguese viceroy, who had come witjj 
a fleet to secure ljis new acquisition. Bemonstranoes and explanations took place, 
to appearan^ on a friendly footing ; nut both the Mussulman and Portuguese 
historians justify the belief that treachery was meditated by both parties, and that 
each was watching an opportunity to execute hig design. Nuno fle # i ntw £ iew .• 
Ounha,when invited to visit the king, feigned sickness; and BahAdur, the PortugX 
to lull his suspicions, went qn, board his ship with afqw attendants. Tlwroy * # 

When on board, *BahAdur ShAh was alarmed at some whispering and signs which 
passed between the viceroy and his attendants, and, taking a hasty leave, got irto 
his boat tojjo ashore. Af affray took place,* which the Portuguese jpeath of BahA- 
represent as accidental, and the Mussulmans as designed; and the <* uv * 
result was, that several lyres were lost on each Bide, and that BahAdur Ah Afll threw 
bifbself intefthe sea, a^d, after being stunned by a blow of an oar, was despatched 
with a halbert • # 9 

As both parties equally held that faith was not to be kept with infld&aj^fther 
has the slightest claiuf to a favourable construction; but BahAdur could have 
had no iftmediate act of perfidy in view when he came on board unattended ; 

• and as tBe objeet of the Portuguese must have been to seize and not to murder 
the king, it is unlikely they would, if prepared for such a step^hav? allowed 
him to leave the ship. The affray, therefore, probably arose unin- a.d. 1537, 
tentionally, from the mutual alarm of the parties : if either was A * H * d48 » 
guilty of j^remeditated treachery, the greatest wei$jjit of suspicion rests on* the 9 
Portuguese.* • * 

BahAdur ShAh’s natqjal heir was his nephew MahmAd*the son •f i Latif Khdn, # 
who had formerly been his •rival ; but that jfince was a*prisoner in the ‘ hands of 
his cousin by the mother’s sid% MtrAn Sh^i, king of KhAndAsh ; and * m 
the latter availed himself of the circumstance toVlaipi the crown for 
himself. He, however, died a natural death within six weeks ; aid as / * 
m his brothef, who succeeded in KhAndAsh, though in jfbssession of the iferUfe Advan- 
tages, was not so fortunate in profiting Ry them, MahmAd was it length set a? 
liberty, and allowed to take^QSsestion of his right. 

He tqgk the title of MahmAd III., and had aAeign of sixteen years, rdbark- 


. *• Anuisur the M MMf ty jjtrti ata <hBl this oooft* . 
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A,b. m,~~ fit** nothi ngi'but the tntrignei and factid^Bs of. hie chiefs. His 
x.% Ht ^ was dctended with circumstances sufficiency <m£ of the ordinary 

a)!ftna „^ *™»8 wasassaasinated by, fcfe domestic c«#isr,,whom he had 
at one^ ordered to be built up to the neck in a wallaad left to starve, end had, 
? s h< *“!f ljr *.^ ead ’ ° n Ws attempting, even in that extremity, to 
head to the king as he passed. The chaplain, after the urorder. sent 

hI Jw PnnC,Pa , *K We8 ’ mA pUt •R^ Tatel J ! to ^Mh as he^pkred, 
He then assumed the crown; but, as might have been expected, was put to 

*» “*H deat ® ^ toe Remaining ofceers, the moment he presented himself 

A.H, w*. in public. - C r * 

Mahradd III. built t^e castle of Surat, which stffl remains ; and likewise enclosed a 
park o^ fourteen mifes in circumference Wtth a wall, an unusual work in a country 
where deer and game of all sorts are so abundant. ‘ r & " - 

ffc"** {*■ A supposititious child was now Bet up.by a party under the name 
A.u. yoy. ’ Ahmed II. He lived to grow up, and probably to have a will of 

hw owff forjie was astessinated after a reign of cigflt years.* 

P"® 8 ** 4 wa » next set up under the title of Mozaffer ill., and the king- 
Ouwrit ooo- u 01 ? WaS Pawned among the .leading conspirators. Dissensions 
quefwiby ™ e out amon K- them, ancj the country became a Scene of continual 
war ’ oonfusiou, and tumult, until finally settled byAkber, as' will 1 
v h. ysa’ * appea- in his reign. 
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M^mOd 11. Khilji . 1612 Old 


It has been mentioned that M41wa became independent at the end of % reign of 
^ r r,, * ghl f' ^ tout king was DilAwar Ghdri, whese ancestors we3 
natives of Ghdr, and who claimed through his mothef tf connexion with the royal 
family of that country. 3 

His successor founded the capital, Mandd, remarkable for its situation oft a 
rich table-land of thirty-seften miles’ circumference, sarronrvled by rocky preoi- 
picca, as w(*H ad for the munificence of its buildings. 59 ‘ P 

He was efifeaged in those constant, waip with GusetAt,%bich have already been 
Warn in £in- related j»the account if that kingdom. His gu^cessbw'Were gene- 
rwly at peace with Guterit; but they had frontior wars with the 

SVj® Jumna - and ^ th e ^08 of Khtoddsh on 
the Tapti. Tfcey had also wars with the Bahmawt kfogv in Berth- • 

^ Bidar, the capital of tite last-named 
&- D ' ***$• One kmg, Mahnpid I, besieged Delhi, and was 
defeated by B^lhl Udi, as has beS, related. Ibe prinS 
began a series of ware with Kilmbho Sing, the rtia ofChifor or 
M«w4r; but although they lasted upwards of fifteen yeeft, involved; 
btoer HmdA princes, and led to many battfee wad sieg*s> :; fhey tsmfa 
JHQ material ebanMi in ft** ^ ^ 


Dookan. 
\'rom 
4. D. HOT, 

A.U*t&U| tQ 1 
• A.JB, 1432, 
-A.H.886. 
a.ix 1440, 

A. 1*^844, 

Jtowa 

4^J). I 

m 
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The reign of Mahojid II. vraslhore fertile in efforts than all that preceded it, 

• and deserves to b^p^eularly noticed ' v ‘ * Mahmtw n. 

Intmediately*c^^ of thisprince he ws® engaged in, a civil war with 

this brother, SAhib BihAMo which his success was principally owing to *,* 1512, - 
the support of Chief named MAdnf RAi, who Joined hfcn at A H * ^ 

the coramgpcemettt with a considerable body of his tribe. Thl struggle 
was long Jbd arduousfand wasrenevpj, after an interval with assist- Hi»d*chfof. 
ance to th# pAteader from the king of Delhi j but the tifattm and taleats of 
MCdnl RAi a^aiiy>nsvaile^. * « / P * 

These lopg-continued servftes gave th# RAjpAt chief a complete ascendancy over 
his master, and threw the whole aSjnibistration of tho govcrnmlnt into his hands. 
The superiority thus conferred on' a JEJjadti ^excited universal discontent ^mong 
the Mahometans, *and tfd to the rebellion of several governors of provinces, who 
were crashed in succession by kCdni RAi. * 

By the results of these contests MCdnl Mi became all-powerful, removed every 
Mahomeftuv froitf about the king’s person, anti filled tije e§i$rt and army with 
RAjpiits. MahmiiS atjengtb became alarmed ; and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover his authority, he felt that he wafcu prisoner in his own capital, and seized 4 
an opportunity of escaping to GuzerAt* Mozaffer ShAh, king of * % 

• that country, cfme to his assistance^ The war lasted for more than £h, 928/ 

• a year: Maridti, the capital, was tako^ after a desperate dcfenccag^^*i« • 

by the RAjptits ; and the fcing of OuzerAt, having Restored Mahmdd 1 # 

to hts authority, returned to his own dominions. M6dni Mi had ^ ^ j 
retired to ChandCri, qf which place he was perhaps the hereditary a!h. 92*/ * * 

chief. MahmAd^narched against him, and found him strengthened by 

the alliance of RAja Sangaf who had come with the whole of his 
army to defend ChandCti. * * 

A battle ensued, in which Mahmiid was defeated ; and as, althouglwve*k in J 
other points, he was distinguished for his courage, he endeavoured to ft dS*it«d, 
maintain tho combat* until ho was covered with wounds, unhorsedf and 
made prisoner. The MjpA prince treated him with courtesy, and * 

after a short interval relo^ped him. 

The mean* spirit of Mahmiid was incapable of imitating the magnanimity of his 
enemy. On the <]path of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the Hft ingratitude, 
cufficulties of a nei#reign bv attacking Rattan Sing, the son of*fche late • 
rAja. Rattaft Sipg applied* Vo BahAdur ShAh, who had succeeded W 2; 

Mozaffer on the throne of GuzerAt, and who had likewise reason to He ig (lefeated 
complain of yie ingratitude of the king of MAlwa. MahmAd, unable and hi* kin*- * 
to withstand sQ powerful & confederacy, saw hiscapifel taken by ^ GluS**** 
BahAdur ShAh, and was afterwards himself made prisoner ; when the • 15sl 
kingdom of JfAlWa was permanently annexed tcaGuzerAt. • 987. ’ 
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, Khdnd&h. 


FOUNDED eBY MALIK BAjA, A PERSON OF ARAB DESCENT. 


kings or khXn- 

' .® D28H. 

A.D. A.H. 

Malik BAja C 

MfiWr KMn (AM 9 
king) . fc . 1899 801 

MlrAn A dil KhAn . 1*37 841 


Mfrin MobArik f 1441 
, A'dil KhAn I. . 1457 
l«DMd KhAn . . . 1503 
f A'dil Khin II. . 1510 
MirAn Mohamn&d 
ShAh , r T . .1520 


A.H. 

844 
801 
909 
916 ( 

926 


A.H. 

942 


MirAn MobArik . 1535 

MirAn Jfohammed 
KhAn . . e . 1566 974 

KaAimdn 1576 984 

rShAh 4 1596 1005 


> Thb Idngdom of GMnd6sh was merely the lower part of the Talley of the 
Tapia (the upper part being included in Berta) ; on the°£Outlf it had the hills 
which support the table-laid of the Deckan, and oxi $he north the Inj£dri range, 
if was only separated from &uzer&t by forest* It was a rich country, watered 
by innumerable streams^ Its history is almost entirely composed in the small 
portion which its wars and alliances contributed to tha£ of*the neighbouring 
^countries. » 


The first prince who threw off his dependence on Delhi claimed W descent from 1 
*the C^lif Gfcaar. He was married to the daughter of the king of Guzer&t, from 
yhom his son received the title “of king, and to whom Ijoth he and his successors 
acknowledged a sort of subordination. o 

# There is nothing to mention in their domestic hiStory, exceptothe .taking of the 
, strong hill-fort of Asirghar by treachery from a Hindi! chief, and e the founding of 
the city of BurhAnpiir near that fortress. Burh&nptiiSjwas made’ the capital. It is 
still a t large city ; and the ruins of public edifices around it show it to have 


c ProBw?ity c -t teea formerly much more considerable. The whole of Khdnd^sh, 
c KhSd&i. ‘ indeed, seems to have been in a high state of prosperity mnder 
its own kings: tke numerous stone embankments by VhicJj the streamy were 
rendered applicable to irrigation, are equal to anything in India as works of 
indf&t^5?fSShd utility ; and, whether they were made by^he Hindtis or the kings 
of Kh&nd&h, they must have been in use under the latter, though now in ruins 
and buried in woods. A * 0 

AkiS? ewd by KMnd^sh was reannexed to Delhi by Akber, in *.D. 1699. 


A.D. 

A.H. 


Fakhruddin* 

ad dint) . 
SecAndjer 


A.D. A h. 

1388 

1840 

1342 748 
135V 769 



O * 

Ahmed .0 , 
NA&ir ud di© . 
giste . . 

Tttrbik . . 

Yiisuf . . 

Fath . , 

BhAhaAdeh e 
Fink , , 

Makmfid . 

Kkri. 


A.D. A.rf. 

1409 812 
I486 <830 
1426 #830 
1428 882 
1445 849 
1461 866 
1481 886 
1481 886 
1498 3# 
1494 900 
1497 904 


Nam* * . 
Mak rndd . 
ShirShAh 
Selim . 

Adah . 
BahAdttr . 
JeUQoddixi 
SoleimAnKirtfni 
BAynsid t 




A.D. A.H, 

1521 927 
1584 940 
1587 945 
1545 952 
1548 955 
1558 961 
1660 968 
1568 971 
15ft 981 
1573 981 


WWW* r . « tov 

Qh&Uf\<l4in . 1867 709 
SuRAn u»Bal4tin. 1874 775 
“ tend din IV. . 1883 185 
SCAnt . 1886 

<dr JelAlnd 

is» in 

Tap kingdom of Bdpgal itisit. on for upwards at tr^^tories «#& Wwrolt 
*'* .frequent change* of ’events 
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- worth recording. Among the usurpers was Bdja AAns, a Hindi semindiir. His 
son embraced the Mahometan religion. 1 * * . * . 

TBis kingdom seems at one time to have comprehended North Bghdr. It included 
•Sundergong (Dacca) : Jdjnager (Tipera) was tributary: Assam was occasionally 
plundered ; Cattak and the adjoining parti of Orissa were net acquired till just 
befoi$ th^ extinction gt tbe'state. • * 

It was conquered by Shir ShAh, ag has been related, and was in the bands of a 
revolted officer ofeone of his successors at the time of jobber's accession * 

t • « I * ' s 


• • 


Khtja JehSn. , 
Hob&rik . * . 


1394 

1899 


796 

802 


HwAhim 

•Mahmtid 


A.D. 

1401 

1440 


i. A.H. I 

il 804 r 

0 844 


Mohtunmod . 
Husain . 


A.D. A, It. 

. 1467 862 
. 1467 m 


KhAja sJbhAjst Aaair at the time of Mahmfids Tughlak‘s accession, Bcems to have 
been unable to retain bis ascendancy during the minority, and to have retired 
to his government Jounpfir, and made himself independent. Four of his* 
family followed h&n in succession, and cgrried on wars with the kings of M&lya 
‘and Delhi. Tfey twice besieged the latter capital ; but, at length, their govern- 
ment was subverted, and their territory restored to Delhi by Behltiy^kty in A.D. 
1476. * • * * 

If was soon occupied by Bdber after his conquest, and was taken by Shir Shdh® 
and, after thqfaU*>f his dyna&y, passed through different hands till conquered by 
Akber early in Jiis reign. # 

It stretched along the Ganges from Canouj, on the north-west, to the fronted! 
between Bengal and South BehAr on the south-east. • * 


Sind. 

• • * 

After the expulsion of the Arabs * (A.D. 750), Sind, from Bakkar to i 1*0*5 re- 
mained in the hands of the Sumera BAjpfits, until the end of the twelfth century ; 
when the feigning family became extinct, and the government, after some changes, 
fell into the hand#of another RAjptit tribe, called Sama. # # 

It is uncertain when tHb Sumeras first paid tribute to the Mahometans ^pro- 
bably about the beginning of the twelfth century, under Shahdb ud din Ghdri, or 
hSimmedi^e successors. ^ 

The early Samas ueexn tea have been refractory, forgone was invaded by Fifths 
Tughlak, as has been related (about A.D. 1861). The Sam^s were sooq after con- 
verted to Mahometdh i^ligion ; an<^ the country tiU excelled by the 
ArghAns, who hel<f i* at Akber^s accession. # 


* Mult&n . • 

• a • 

MultAn revolted during thegsonfusion which followed thwinvasion of Tamerlane., 
It feU into the hands .of an Afghin family of tbs name of Langa, who held 

t. m 4 A *' ... ^ " 




|» a fourth eentuiy of the Hijra. SlrH. ElUo^mft 
King* 4» the gtouy emtoay tto 


Karm&mau hum tlugr 1 
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Early in the sixteenth century, they were dispossessed by the Arghdns of Bind; 
who were, in their turn, ‘expelled by Prince CAmrAn, and MnltAn fell °under the 
hOttse o^Tiiddr. , , ' * o 

. ' Of the^the^ provinces bnce belonging to Delhi, it need only be said, that they* 
BjAteof th* ^11 bfccaipe independent 'after the invasion of Tamerlane; and al- 
^acpartsof though Behliil Lddi, Baber ^ Hum Ay tin, and £h{$ ShAh hadjecoyered 
T*”* 1 P. many of theta, yet at Akber^r. accession (with the exception of the 
PaufAfc, the possession of wjgich was contested by Seconder Stif) they were all in 

th& hands of adhereifts of the AfghAn government. 

_ a 






i>n?Ex. 


• AJ3D 


A* 


A^kalUy the Afghan tribe, 710. Lose* 
Khorasan, 718. N adir Shah gains their 
attachment) 714, Change of name to 
Durr&nis, 738 $ 

AbduUah, Seiad, supports Farokhsir, 682. 

His powdK 688. His overthrow, 696 
Abhi Sin g, \qceroy of Guzerat, 704. Pro- 
cures the assassination of Pilaji, 709? 
Retires to M&rwar, 706 * 

AbubeJcr Ttfghlak, 412 
Abul Foal, murdered, 627. His office 
t under Akber, 588 • 

Aoul Hasan , Sultan, 35i 
Abul Rashid, StdtAn, 3oi # 

Abyssinian*, of Jinjeraf wars with the, 

* 648, 722 * 

Adali, Mshammed, 460, 472 

Adil Shah, his dynasty at Bijapur, 476, 

1 766 « * # 

Administration of justice in Menu, 27. 

Of government, modem, 66 
Afghans, in India, 434, 441, 444, 611. 
The north-eastern, described, 515. 
Wars it* Akbe* 515^19.. The, of 
Candahar— dethrone the Safavis, 709. 
The western, 709. The Ghiljeis, and 
the Abdalis— revolt of thh former, 710,* 
Conquered by Whdir Shah* 713, 115. 
*Their king, Ahmed Shah, 7§S 
Afzal Khan sent against Sivaji, 622; 


Agra, occupation of, by Baber, 422. Re- 
covered by Akber, 496. eShah Jehan 
_ , I there. 675, Advance on by 

- 

AgrkuUm Ul Tv 

Ahmedabad shut* it* gates omDara, 




Afo&dmg&^Alt. Defence of by Ohand 
W A debated, 566< 


• # akb 

Khan Jehaft exp&led, 578. Defeat of 
the king of, 578. Continued war witfau 
679. Murder of the king of, 580. A* 
tempted restoration of the king *of, 
582. Aurangzib at, 651, 670. . Dynasty 
of Nizam Shah, at, 476*658 
Ahmed? Kkan (or Shah) Abdali , crowned, 
738. Changes the name of his trifle, 

733. His government, 734. Hieyviews 
on India, 734. Occupies the Panjab, 

734. Repulsed, 734. Again invade* 

the Panjab, 787. His governor treache- 
rously seized, 739. His thirdJnvasion, 
789. Takes Delhi, 739. f Protec^ 
Alamgir II. against the VaA^ ftO. H» 
fourth invasion, 743. Disperses the 
Maratta troops, 743. Negotiates with 
Shuja ud doula, 746. Marcheesagflunfet 
Sedasheo, 747. His the 

Juxnna, 747, His force# 747. Destroys 
the Maratta army at Panipat, 752. Re- 
tires from India, 753. 

Ahmed Shah (the emperor). 735? 

Ahmed Shah, Of Guzerat, and bis wars, 
768 

Ajit Sing, raja of Marwar, 639, 677, 684 i 
Ajmr, 2,328, 363, 500 • 

Akber , birth of, 453. Defeats Hemu, 
496, State of India bi? to his acces-* 
•sion, 473, 182. Accession, 495. As- 
* sumes the government, 498 m Hi#plan 
1 foivconsolidating theEmplre; 500. Re- 
bellion* of Ais officers, 500. 9 Conquest 
of Guzerat, 5<fr, 768, And of Bengal, 
509* His troops mutiny, *514. inter- 
feres In tim disputed of the DeckarfJ 
513. Move! to Attok, 61 A Conquers 
(ta&rinir, 514. Wars With the north- 
eastern Afghans, 516. Deatracfion of 
the invii&ng army, 618. Conquers 
Sind, 521. Recovers Caadaftm 522, 
His settlement • His 

expedition to the DecVmflsi# Feaee 
agreed on, 624. renewed, 524., 
CciiuestofKhfcdem, 525, Returns to 
Hinaostan, *626. Refiwetejrgr conduct 
9 m t f * > * 
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prolix. 


idled, 
>r. 


t AKB , 

of bin oldest son, 526. 

628. Death of, 580. 

‘ 581. His internal policy, 532, Progreps 
of his religiou# opinions, 582. His 
rgHgious and philosophical conferences • 
585. fl His religious Bystem, 586. His 
s discouragement of Mahometan peculi- 
arities, 587. Hit restrictions on Hindu 
•superstition, 538. His general indul- 4 
gence to Hindus, 538. Limited pro-* 
rgress of his religion, 540. His civil 
► government, and fevenue system, 541. 
His reform and new model of the army, 
545. His fortifications ' and public 
storks, 547. His household^nd court, 

Abber, Prince , joins *the .Rajputs, ^41. 

Proclaimed Emperor, 641 . Flies to the 
S Marattas, 642, 648. Goes to Persia, 
655 

Almtgvr . See Aurangzib 
A lamgir' II. proclaimed, 738.' Suspected 
* by tie vatif Ghazi ud din, 739. En- 
f treats Ahmed Shah Durrani to protect 
him against the vazir, 7 40. Murdered, 
740. Events after his death, 744-753 
Ala tod din's invasion of the Deckan, 386. 

• t His accession, 390. Conquests in the 

Deckan, 394. His death and character, 
898. ( Infernal policy of, 398 
*Ata u$ dm GKori, his sack of Ghazni, 

* m. HlS death, 359 
Ala ud din Lodi, 4$$, 442 
Ala ud din Masmtd, 377 
Ala v&diTuSeicul, 418 


A Menatim&iot military service, 81 
'AW Ilomn? See Hosein 
AH Me$iak x Kkato t hk, success against 
Balkh, 588f 584 

Al^tegm, his rebellion, 819. His death, 

Altymish, 871. Death of, 374 
4ifdter. See Jeipur . . * 

Amber, Malty 553*557, 563 
Amercot, 453, 182 

An msment, in-door, of * Hindus, 193 

Ain ' * 


) v* aw 

|^tof,|42. Kings in Ml^adha* 

niM, 

<ajypein* f in judicature, 2% 

Ara&i, their superiority in war, j 





A TO , . 

I Aristotle , resemblance of^Hindu logic to 
1 the system of, 188 * 

Arithmetic, 142 

Amy, how recruited and paid in Menu, 
26. In modem Jimes, 81, 8%>488i Re- 
« ^orm of, by Akber, 545. The Maratta, 
oompared with the J^ogJul, 659 
Arslan, Sultan, 355 * 

t Arts of life^in^Menu, 5$ 

Armine, at present, 173 6 

leaf 'Khan, 564. Unites with Shah Jehan, 
>s 574, Imprisons the empress, 575. 

Defeats Shehrifer, 57% 

Asctf J ah* {(! Kin KUick Khan)* 687, 692. 
Establishes his power in the Deckan, 
693. Defeats thq armies of thp Seiads, 

693. Hosein Ali marches against him, 

694. Made vazii$ 696. Sent agatnat the 
refractory governor of Guzerat. 697. 
Quells the insurrectfbn, 697. Re$%us 
his office, and goes to ttfc Deckan, 698. 
His policy towards the Marattas, 698. 

. Foments their dissensions, 702. Is 
attacked, anfl makes concessions, 702. 
Renewed intrigues of, 703. «Is reconciled 
to the emperor, 707. 1 Arrives at Delhi, 
t a«d marclies against Baji Rao, 708. 
Attacked by B&jillao, 708. His treaty 
with Baji Rao, 709. Returns to the 
Deckan, 726. His death, 727. 

Ascetics, Hiudv, 62, 259 
Asiatic rivers, their banks, h<jw inhabited, 
L- Words, pronunciation of, pref. 

Asoca (King), ^contemporary with Antio- 
chus, 153. His stupas, 289 * 

Asaaw, expeditfbn to, of Mir Jumla, 

Assassination, by the Persians, «of Nadir 
Shah, 782 ^ ■* 

Astronomy, tSf. Originality of the Hindu, 
144 

Atheistical Sankhya School, 125. Its con- 
. section with Buddhism, lift 
Atoms, doctrine of, 186 
Attoh, built by Akber, 612 
Attorneys 9* ^ . 

Aurangub sent agaigsf the Uzbeks, 584. 
BeaiegAl ift Balkh* 684. His disastrous 
retreat, 585*. Besieges Gandahar, 586. 
War in the Deckan, 588; Intrigjuesat 


Golconda, 588. 

Heiderabad, §% Mk 

.mni, m ~ - 



Attacks* 
591. 
iudes 



; ; P " 
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4hd defeatssDara, 608. His dangerous 
illness, 613. Forgives Sivaji, 631. 
Prosperity of his empire, 629, Makes 
peace with Sivaji, 630. • Schemes to, 
ejftrajf hifei, 631. « Breaks the peace, 
632. Warn against the north-eadt&n 
Afghans, 633. ^Returns to Delhi, 636. 
His bigoft-y, *680. Revives the poll- 
tax on jlnfidete, 638, TrAtment of tht 
widow and qfcildren of Raja Jhawant 
Sing, 638. Marches against the R&Jpnts^ | 
640. Devastates t^eir territory, 64(2 1 
And permanently Senates .them, 640. 
His dangerous situation, $42. Arrives 
** in the Deckan. 649. Advances to Ah- 
medaagur, 691. • Invades Golconda, 
652. Takes Btfapur, and destroys the 
monarchy, 652. besieges and takes 
Golconda, 65^ Imprisons Prince 
Moassjsim, 653. Besieges Raighar, 656. *j 
Cantons on* the Bima, 662. Releases 
Cambakhah, 662. His resentment 
against his general Zulpkar, 663. His 
new plan of employing a besieging and 
pursuing ftrmy, 664. Takes Sattara, 664. 
His perseteradbe, 665. His indefati- 
gable industry, 666. Distrusts all* 
around him. 666. PrefuswA by the Ma- 
rattas, 609. Retreats t^Ahmednagar, 
670. Declines in health, 670. His 
- alarm at the approach *of death, 671. 
His deattf and character, 672. His 
letters, 673. Miscellaneous transac- 
tions oi his reign, 673.* His successors, 
.675-753 * 

Awni, Prfoce. las contest with Moazzin, 
675 

* Azam K&W pushes Khan Jelrnn, 578. 


B. 

Baber, mvaftan of India bv*420. . Descent 
and early life, 423, His wars, 424, 
Driven from Tmnsox^na™ 426. ‘Ac- 
quires Qa&ul, 428. Discontent of his 
troops, 430. Wafr with. Banga, 4$1. 
Victory at Sikri, 436. Victoria Ben- 
gad, 435. Death and character, 437-440 
J&ctew, Gifafc kingdom of, 266-270 
429, 436, 468 

Bcmdut M# (eee Moaezin), 675, His 
proceeding* in the Deckan,876. Tr*ns- 
actions vw the Rajputs, 677. War 
. with tlll jiShia 6% ' Sk destb 661 
Bah ttdur &wk, & &mmt, his 
Humayife 44& R*£el*' the r 



BID w 

Bairam Khan, 462, 464. His arbitrary 
government, 496. His revolt, pardon, 

6 and death, 499 a 
Bnji Rao, 700.* Ravages Malwa, 701. 
obtains a cession of the chout, «701 , 
Kills Dabari, 70£. Comprodfese with 
Asaf, His, accesses in CMialwa, 

r 705. Appears 9bef ore Delhi, amlsre- 
treats, 707. , Forces Asaf to a treaty, 
708. His death, 122 * 

Balaji Mao, character of, 724. Marches % 

• to Malwa, 724. Revives deAuds on 
Delhi, 725. Expels Raghuji, 725. 
BuyB over Raghuji, 726. Poaseases^he 
governjhent, 728. Marches against 
Salabat 728. Recalled by insurrection, 
729. Seises Daufaji, 729. Saved by a 
inutinv, 730. Intrigues against Sala^ 
bat, 7H. His death, .752 

Balaji Wimoanath, 699. Establishes* the 
government of Saho, 699. His revenue 
system, 699. Dies, 69$k* , 9 

Balban* vazir, 377. Becomes king, 37I[. 
Puts down the influence of slaves, 3cu. 
His death, «382. * 

Balhh, 423, 429, 469. Reduced by Prince 
Morad and Ali Merdan Khan, 58^. • 
Overrun by the Uzebeks, 584, Aurang- 
srib besieged there, 584 • . % 

Banda leads the Sikhs, 679. Pursued by* 
Bahadur, 680. Escapes, Crue> 

execution of, 686 
Banjai'as, 87, 748 * 

Barid Shah, dynasty of, at Bidaf^ 477, 
761 +*** 

Baroch plundered by Sambaji, 651 
Banddha s, religion of the, 11 2, • 287 / , 

Byjara Mahmud^lfti 
Behar, conquest of, 866, 435. 
by Shir Khan Sur, 445. 

Akber’a troops in, 511 
BeUul Lodi , 418 
Behram , Mom ud dtp, 377 
Behram, Sultan, 355 * 4 

Bdal Rajas, 240 * 

Befyal, conquelfc of, 366, 509. Revolt of, 
*406, 410. Of Barokhsir i%682. €>e- 

• feat pi the king of, 43* Conquest of, by 
% Shir Khan, A6. . Military tenures of, 

446. Conquest of, by Ajkber # 509. 
Mutiny of Akber’s tfoops m, .till. 
Insurrection of Afglaas' in, 511. 
Final, settlement of, 512. Invaded by 
Ra^iuji, 725, 726. The chout ofjob- 
teSedbyRaghujL726 
Berar, dynasty of Imad Shad in, 477, « 

- 761 ' * 

BermqL 598, 608 < a 

* r 

1 477 , W 


Possessed 
Mutiny of 
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Bkartput, the Jate of, 668, 674, 697 
Byapur, 476. War with, 580. Be- 
sieged, 580. Failure of another atttmjl 
upon, 582. Peace effected, 582. Up* , 
jwovcked war with, $90. Revolt 
against, by Sivaji,. 620. Seizes Shahji 
Bosk as a hostage, 620. Makes peace 
%ffch Sivaji, 628. Sivaji dtad Jei Sing, 
co-operate against, 627„ Failure of tbeJ 
attack on, 680. ^Tribute levied upon, ] 
by Sivaji, 681. Sivaji’s conquests from, 
644. f Besieged by the Moguls, 646. 
Siege of, raised, 647. Invaded unsuc- 
cessfully by Prince Azam, 651. Au» 
rangzib moves against it, (52. The 
capital taken, anjl 4 the ^monarchy' •de- 
stroyed, 658. Dynasty of Adil Shah 
a at, 756 # a 

Byayanagwr, rise of the kingdom of, 406. 

Teague against, and fall of, 477, 758 
JHkanir; 481 

%Bma, Auraftgizib cantons on the, 662 
Bopol, 708 

Bosla, rise of the family of, 617 
Bosh, Jtaghnji, 728, 726 • 

Bosla, Shahji. See Shahji 
1 ffosla, Siwyi. See Saviji 
Boundaries, disputes abcfut, in Menu, 35 
Brahmty, 46, 95 

% Brahmmim and Buddhism, comparison 
* of the antiquity of, 119 
Bramms, 1 3. Their occupations in Menu, 
13. 16, 27, 56. At present, 59, 108 
j^^^^paMsions, extent and popula- 

Buddh^mA Date of his death, 121,151 
Buildings , magnificent, by Shah Jehan, 
602. The Taj Mahqf mausoleum, 602 
BunddcandA§2. Khan Jehan intercepted 
there, 579. Baji Rao obtains posses- 
sions in, 705 
Bys&y, M., 729 

Buyades, dynasty of, 319, 840 


Cabal acquired by Bal 
ration from Jndi% 


617755 $: 

zfur, intri 
Ufa of B 
fction at 

m 


Baber, 428. Its set&- 
i% all. Affairs of, 


SI 2. The Ro&eniyas in, 

K by Nadir Shah, 71% 
897- 

hdad, 804*817, 325. Disse 
me empire, 379. <Of Egypt, 


■, 888. Shir Shah killed there, 457 
ye court favourite, 649 « 
hsh, %atru»ted with the siege cl 
6615* BmMM by ZuSkar, 
Released, 103^ Bis revolt, de- 


Ccmran, governor of Cabtfl, 441. Dxiven 
out by Humayun, 469. Surrenders, * 
and is kindly treated, 469. Rebels 
again, 469. Defeats Humayun, 470. 
Again expelled, 470. Is *wSfaed,*471. 

* lad diM, 472 
Canarese lan guag e. 287® 

(Mndahar, m Ceded 

to the Persians, 467. Recovered by 
*Hpfhayun, 467. Recovery of by Ak- 
ber, 522. Taken by the Persians, 564. 

1 Recovery* of, 583. Retaken by the 
Persians, 585. f Aurangzdb first, and 
then Dart, sent to recover it, 586 . The 
sie^s against, raised, 5^6. Last attempt 
of the Moguls against, 586. Thken by 
Nadir Shah, 715 # 

Canqpj, kingdom ox, 283, 368. Besieged by 
Mahmud, 332. Cajtfbure of, 865 
Cape Comorin , 109 c , 

Cwrnata, 237, 240. Conquest of, 896. 

Recovered by the Hindus, 406, 474 
Cashmir, conquest of, 514 
Cast among tne Hindus, 13, 19, *53. 

Changes in, 58, 258 * 

Cattac ceded to Raghuji, 726 
Chand , Sultana, her defctice of Ahmed- 
nagar, 528. Her deadi, 525 
Chanderi taken, 434 • 

Chalukyas of Calinga,242. Of Carnata,24l 
Ckampanir tdken, 443 # 

Ohandragupta, \52, 228 
Charans, 211* • 

Chengiz Khan, bouquests under, 872 
Chera, 239 t 

Chin KUich Khan. See Asaf* Jah 
China , conquest of, attempted* 404 
Chinese annals, 120, «£&7. Chinese tra- f 
vellers in» India, 287 # 

ChUor captured, 894. Recovered fey the 
Rajputs, 398. Taken by Shir Shah, 

457; By Akber, 506 * 

Ohola, 289 a * * • 

Ckout, the, first levied by Sivaji, 632, 688. 
Of Guzerat* 601. Of Jlengal, obtained 
by Raghbji, 726 « • 

Chronology of the Hindus, 149 
Chmm t siege ef, 146 
Churchy 485 

Civil Law, Hindu, 82, 89. * Mahometan, 
484 

CmHsafian, Hindu, 48, 187 
dimhy Mian, 4 - 
Coasting trade, 184 
Chins, Bactrian, 260 
Coinage, 368, 496 
Ctfopur, 702 r 
(hmincm, 1829 
mmrnTliwti India,*!, 4|! 
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Jmy fa>, Mfc Wax* is Baji Rao’s time, 
722 

Confederate, Hindu, defeated, 821, 828, 
864 * » 

Cfen$ue«£f,*Arab, 8Q0.*Conquest of Persia, 
804. Of $nd bv the Arabs, 806. M9f 
Transoxiana, $16. Of Ghot, 880. 
Of Persia % Mdhnmd*840. Of Ghaz- 
ni, 866: Of Ajmir, 86?. Of Delhf 
866. Of Oudh,.Behar, and Bengal, 
866. Of Camata, 896. Of M&ber. 
f 896. 0£ Maharashtra, 897. Of Mali* 
bar, >401. Of Tfihigana,, 4<fc, Of 
* China, attempted, 404. Of Guzerat, 
v890, 607., Of Bengal, 866, 609. Of 
' Cashtoir, 61 C -Of Sind, 621. Of 
; Khandeeh, 525^770. Of Persia by the 
' Ghiljeis, 710. Of tondostan, M&ratta 
, plan for, 742 « 

Contract*, 36 ^ 

Conversions ox Hindus, 487 
Converts, Mogul, massacred, 397 
Copper money, 405 # 

Coromandel coast, rebellion of, 406. Con 


• BIS • 

Debts, law of, in Menu, 84 * 

Deckan, 1. Natural divisions of, 2. Early 
state and divisions of, 236, 238. In- 
vasion of, by 41a ud din, 386. Expe- 
ditions to m 894, 896, 400. General 
revolt there, 407. Independence of, • 
recognise 410. JCingdoms si, 475. 
Disputes of, interfered with by Akfcer, 
# 513. Akber’s expedition to the, 622. 
Wars in the, 668. e Shah Johan sent to 
settle the, 561. # Renewal of disturb- 
•ances, 662. Quelled, 568. €tate of, f 
566, 577,* 643. FamixXS and pesti- 
lence in, 579. Unsuccessful operatmns 
in, 581. War renewed in, under 
Aurangzib, 588 a Further disturbances, 
614. Khaft JeHhn, viceroy of, 683. 
Arrival of Aurangzib in, 649. Its dis- 
ordered state. 654. Revolt of Cam? 
hakhsh in, 6?6.> Bahadur’s proceedings 
in, 676. Hosein Ali marches to, 686. 
Asaf Jah establishes lust power, 693| 
698. • Bahmani monarchy of, founded, 
475, 755. Other kingdoms of, 47B, 


quests on? 760 a 

Court of the Hindu government, 24, 265. 

Of Akber, 547 < 

Creation , Hindu idea of, 41 9 
Criminal law, 28 
Crishna, 100 

Cstyatriyas, 58 • 


Dabari, in* Guzerat, 687, 703. Marches 
to depose the peshwa, 703. Anticipated 
* by Baji Rao, defeated, and killed, 703 
Damaji Gtafosar, 723. Intrigues against 
Balaji, 724. Insurrection by, 729. 
Seized by treachery, 729 
Damyal , dqath of, 529 
Dam ShyjoihiiPrinfy his great expedition 
against Candahar, 586. His failure 
and retreatyJ587. \ Hi* character, 591. 
Administers 698. His 

defensive measured? 594. fijj| son, So- 
leiman, 594. Marches to oppose his 
brothers* but " totally defeated; 596. 
FKestb3h&lbi,508. Supported by Shah 
Jehan, 598, Pursued by Aurangzib, 
604. Ftteafrom Lahol*, 606, Appears 
ip Guzerat, 607, Is abandon^! by 
Jcswant Sirig, 607. Attacked and de- 
feated, p08t FliestoGuzerat, 608, Met 
by Bermer, 608. r ite towards Sind, 
609. Betrayed to Auranprib, 809VJ* 
brduriit to Delhi, 609. ^mpathy afthe 

• . ■ ■ : r b « ■ V 
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DeilemHes , 819, 840 

Deities* of the Veda, 40, 278. Of Menu,« 
41, 42. Modem, 94. Local, 103 
Delhi, conquest of, 865. Kingsgrf, 870. 
Defeat of Moguls at, 892. Sick an<^ 
massacre of, by Timur, 41fif # Aharchyfc 
at, 417. Occupation of by Baber, 422. 
Taken by Humayhn, 472. Recovered 
by Akber, 496. Dara brought there, and 
put to death, 609, 610. SivtfkatfSjpped 
there, by Aurangzib, 628. Escape of 
Jeswant Sing’s family from, 639. State 
of the court of, 688, 698. Baji Rao 
appears before 4 it, 707. Asaf* Jah ar- 
rives there, 707. JSupineneftsof the court 
of, 716. Nadir Shah advances upon it, 
717. Occupies it, 718. Massacre in, by 
the Persians, 718. Plunder of, by NaBir, 
719. Demands on the court of, revived 
to Balaji, 725* Taken b/Amed Shah 
Jfurrani, 739f Massacres and exactions 
%iere, 740. Taken by Ragoba, 741. 

• Taken by Sedasheo, »6. ^ 

Deomri, 2 A. Submission of, 887 # Taking 
of, 897. i Removal of tbejcajjital to, 

*Deai,0J . • , 

Demi Devi, the^rinoess, $95, 401 
DhwkfitdLll j 

D&auwr founds kingdom of Malwa, 768 
DUir Khan, deserts Soleimaa. 608. In- # 
vades Goloonda, 646. Leys sfcge to 

.Minnie HiadwiVtaVkM, 

686 a ’ •• 

Discontents, Mysufmaa, under.tAkber, 
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JWw, 44$. Disputes with the Portuguese 
at, 767 

Dcula, Nqjib ud,^ minister, 740, 74% 
746 

Hindu, 1*64 ^ 

DntoidQ country, 237. L&nguage, 237 
iVM«,^indu, 201, 265 . , : 

Djpranh, the, 733f Sbee Abpalis 
Durrani, Ahmed Shah, invasions of, 734, 
^37, 739, 743 0 e * 

Dyeing, Hindu, 180 - 
® j Dynastic* after the Califs empire, 3W. 
After the dissolution of the empire of 
|>elhi, 474, 755-772 


* 

t£ast coast , trade from the, 186b 
Education, 204 
Embassy of Sir T. Roe, r 558 
Eoyperots, nominal, 691 
•EmploymmtVi classes, 13, 59 
English character, Kafi Khan’s "impres- 
sion of the, 674 
Entertainments of the rich, *195 
Eras of V.icramaditya and Salivahana, 158 

• Eeehmte, $ 

, Europe, comparison between it and India, 
.. ' v ' ‘ a4 tojslufiate, extent, and population, 3, 
t 4, 276 

* EvmncefUw of, in Menu, 33 

* 'Exercises, 200 & 

Dx^orts in ancient and modern tames, 186, 


Fables and Tales, 172 

FactUw& of Raja &aho and Tara Bei, 676. 

Religious, *476, 757 ' 

Fa-hatn, 288 
197 

‘ Fdfdrs, or dervises, 435 e 
^Famines, 52. In the Deckan( 579 
J 'anatical Sect, account of, 460 ... 

r jfau&icim, less than c superstitiox£ in 
,vjta4» D 487. Of the SQdbs. 679. Q 
Pm«c, his revolt in JBengaS, 
J» supported b? tt® governors 
hat and Allahabad. 632* His 
ton and character, 633. His jea- 
lousy o{ hhnphief confidant, 683. His 
• intrigues, and submission to the Beiads, 
Instigates Daud KhaneP^mi to 
rfcfet Hoseifc Ali, 685. . Refuses to ratify 
‘y, 633*. His plote, 683. Deposed 
t to death, 690;'.. t - . 




Of -m-njwp 


QOh 

Feki, translates from th» Sanscrit, $33. 

His death, $34 " - , 

Fended tenure of the Rajputs, 32, 33, 274. 

How it differs from that of Europe, S3 
Ffofs, existence of,«88 - *• * 

Fimnm, disorder of Aurangaib’s, 669 . 
Ffaeeurts, l73. « 

tFood, muod iif eating, *20, 192 
jForesfrtribes, 212 « * 

Fortifications of Akber, 547 
Wrench^ subsidiary forc^ aiding Salabat, 

Funerals, &Q8 
FvJtvm State, 106, 283 


c o. 


is, the, 1. The most civilized tract, 2 
u, Hasan , 408, 475, 755 
Gardens , 197 

Geikuwr, PUajL 703, 705. Damaji, 723, 
724, 726, 729 
Geography, 146 
Geometry, 142 » • 

*Ghaziuddin(aonoi Asaf),7i28,730. Ohozi 
ud din th\s younger, .ms character, 737. 
Expels the vazir, 738. The emperor plots 
against, 738. Becomes vazir, 738. His 
violent government, 738. His trea- 
cherous seizupp of the goSremor of the 
Panjab, 739. Seeks the aid of the Ma- 
rattas, 740. ^Advances on Delhi, 741. 
Murders Alapigir II., 743. He flies, 
746 

Ghazni , house of, founder of the, 319. 
Kings of, 323. Destroyed by the' 
Ghoriaas* «J56. The house of, retire 
to India, 357. Taken by 'the Seljuks, 
358. Expulsion of the house of, from 
the Panjab, 361 ' 

Gheir Mfihdit} doctryies of dfc sect, 460 
Ghiljds, the revolt of, 710. Conquer 
Persia, 710. *Tbeir- tyrpwaical govern- 
ment, 71z. Wear frith they Turks and 
Russiam4712* ©riven out, 713. In- 
vaded oy Nadir ^hah, 715 
Ghiyas ud din GhoH, 856. Balban, 877, 
379. Tughlak I., 402. 0 Tughl*k IL, 
412 . *;• - 

, 330. Gruel execution 
of, 356. House of, 367. 
i of theGhoriem^sSth 1 ^ 868. 

JegittdiB*S50. 

. j ud m,m<> m <* 

jrsstxmxs*!? 

<Siv*ji,°6w! 


Ghor, 
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646. BJr Aurangzib, 652. Peace made 
ufltb the king of, 652. ^ Peace with, 
broken, 653* Taken by Aurangzib,fl53. 
Dynasty of kings of, 759 * 

Gold-workkig in India, ISO * , 

Gorgfara, Ifantaji, 658* 661 «. 

Gour, taken by Humayun* 446 * * 

Government, in Mtenu, 20, Changes in, 
66. Of a*tovfaship, M. By a village 
community, 71. Of Sulmn Mahmud,* 
846. Mahometan, 482. Civil, of Akber, 
541, 544. Of Sivaji, 631 * ♦ , 

Govid, Gwru, 674 • • 9 

Grants , religious, 84 * 

Greek accounts of India, 253.* Kingdom 
of Bactria, 266 . * 

Greek dfchools, resemblance of Hindu 
metaphysics to, €86 

Greeks regarded the* Indian chajacter 
favourably, 266* 

Guru Govind, forms the Sikhs into a com- 1 
monwealth, w8 

Guzerat, 1, 162, 232, 761-768. Differs 
from Bengal, 3. Its rjlation and re- 
semblance to Hindustan, 3. Mahmud’s 
expedition to, 334. Expedition of Ala 
ud din to,*390f Revolt of, 898, 407, 
418. Humu%un’s conquest of, 442.* 
Expulsion of* the Moguls from, 443. 
Plight of *the Mirzas to, 504. Conquest 
of, 607. Insurrection in 512. Resi- 
dence of Jehangir in, 562. Acknow- 
ledges Daft, 607. Agaf Jah governs, 
697. The chwifcodecl jn, 702. Mo- 
deration of Baji Rao,*in settling, 703. 
History of the kinge^of, 781. Con- 
quered Akber, 507, 768 


HMm, Prince, nominally governs for his 
brother Mber, 503. Invades the Pan- 
jab, 504.* Mis revolt and flight, 512. 
His death, 514 

Harauti, 481 ' • • A • 

Bason, Sultan Abut, 854 
Hasan Gangu, found* the Dedun king* 
dom, 475, 755 • • 

Headman, his duties, 69 
Beat of - India, 4 

Heiderabad^t 698. See Oolconda 
Hemu, a low Hindu, made prfmsmimster, 
460. His vigour and talent^ 461. De- 
feat and death, 462, 496 
Be rd,lW ; 

Hereditary thieves, 2$ 9 , 

Heroic pwtotyi WmiJ&fr ' , 
iftmfo^^uatural divmwi'of, 1, fcriy 
history of, 226. ‘ State of, 81% 374 
BMmmt of, %4kb4n 5®. 
Marafcta planSpr the conitiest o$7 43 


♦ • 

Hindus, 10-246. Division and employ* 
ployrribnt of classes, 13. Government,20. 
Administration of justice, 27. Religion, 

9 89. Manners andeokaracter, 48, 187; 
263,298. Theilf origin, 58, 284. Changes 
in cast, 58, ijflfy Changes in governidfeut, 
66. System of war, 25, 85; Sore hu- 
mane thay the Mahometan, 85. Changes 
in the law* 89, •Religion, observations 
, *upon present state of, and philosophy, 
92,123. Astronomy and mathematical 
science, 139. Science, originality of, t 
•144. Geography, 146. Chftnology, 
149. Language, 161. Literature, 163. 
Arts, 173, 180. Agriculture, 181. Cwn- 
merce, 382. Settlements, in Java, &C,, 
B5. Char|cte!*b ancient and modern 
times, 222. History of, up to the 
Mahon^tanjnvasion, 225. State of, afc 
the Mahometan invasion, 318, 862. 
Kingdoms, restoration of, in Telingana 
and Camata, 406, 476. Increased . in- 
tercourse with, by the Mifelulmqps, 888# 
475,493. Conversions of, 187. Super- 
stition of, Akber’s restrictions on, 538. 
But general indulgence to, 596, *538. 
Vexatioualy treated by Aurangzib, 636. 
Geneml disaffection of, 633 9 

Hiouen Tksang , his account of 'f Mia, 288-* 
299 • | 

Holcar, origin of this Maratta family* 7,04 • 
Hosein AU, 682, 683. Sent agymst the* 
raja of Marwar, 684. Makes peace,, 

684. Marches to settle the Deckan, 

685. His ill suocess, 687. Makejfftbe 

with Raja Saho, and submitfbipay the 
chout, 688. Returns with 10,000 Ha- 
rattaa, 688. Marches%ainst Asaf Jak* 
694. Assassinated, 694. . 

Household oi Akber, 547 ' • 

Houses, Hindu, 193 

Humayun, first reign of, 440* Disputes 
with the King of Guzerat, 442, <767, 
Marches against Shir Khan, 446. Talced 
Gour, 448. Refjreats, 448. intercepted,- , 


a His army surprised %ad dispersed, 
His seftnd campaign. 450. 0e- 
and flight, 450. Arrivep ft Labor/ 

9 451. « Pails in attempting Sikch 451. 
Seeks vefugon Jodjgir, 451* But is - 
refused, .452. His horriMe yiargh , 
# through toe desert, 452. Hospitlbly , . 
received at Amercoat, 4o3. Second at- f 
tempt on Sind; 458. Retires to Canda- 
half 454. His dangew, 454. Pity to 
Peima, 455* Reception of, in Persia, 
468. Professes the Shla religion, 468. • 
Recovers C&nd&har, 467. Takes \3abul, 

- 468-# Accepts Canumi'siarron^ier, 469* 
Invades Balkk, 469. 

Blinds Camraaf 471. Marches to re- 
L . cow India* |72. Defeats Sender 
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Sur, 472. Takes Delhi and Agr% 472. 
Death of, 472 * 

Busband and wife, Hindu law, 35 

• 

I. 

flfrahm i odi, 420. Defeat* and death of, 
421 • • . 

Ibithim, Sultan, $55. ltffahimyking of Gol- 
oonda, 700. His wars and conquests, 700 
flak Khan, 323. HU invasion and defeat, 
327 » 

Imad SJfoh, his dynasty in Berar, 761 • 
Imports, 187 * • 

India, its extent and population, 1-4. 
Climate and seasons, 4. Naftmtl pro- 
ductions of, 5. Ajjftoals. 9. Minerals, 
10. Languages of, 101. Scythian 
% settlers in, 252. Greek accounts of, 253. 
Manners and customs unaltered since 
the Greeks, 263. Chinese accounts of, 
287. Slow progress of Mahometans in, 

• its cay se, 341. Expeditions of Mahmud 
€ to, 320-339. Government of, relation 

of different nations to, 349. Foundation 
of • Mahometan empire In, 353, 360. 
First expedition to, under Shahab ud din, 
•360. Shahab ud din’s conquest in India, 
364, 368. Independence of, under the 
Slave| 376. The Mahometan territory, 
when greatest, 410, 654. Invaded by 
Tamerjme, 414. Invaded by Baber, 420. 
Cabul separated from, for a time, 441, 
503. State of, It Akber’s accession, 
Independent states of, 473, 
475757* Internal state of, after the 
Mahometan conquest, 482. Towns and 
commerce of, H8. State of the country 
in 14tji and 15th centuries, 488. Ak- 
ber's government of, o41. Its state at 
Jehangir’s accession, 550. Its prosperity 
under Shah Johan, 600. Invaded by 
Nadir Shah, 717. By Ahmed Durrani, 
m, 743 t 

Indian wonfy pronouncyvtion of, pref . x. 
Difference of India# nations, 187. In- 
dians, west of the Indift, 254. ChaAo- 
ter, opi^iqnof the Greeks respecting, 260 

^Nadfr 

Injidek* jaoM-tax on. See Jisya. 
Jnfomtwtt, etaes of, in villages, 71 

* 

InstiprdiMticm of Akber’s officers, 300 
InsmrnHons under Mohammed Tughlak, 

• 406. Afghan, 434, 441. Afghan, in 

IaGuzerat, 512. OfPrinoe 
Khuam, 55V In Cabul queUegL 658. 
Of fte Jwtiittwai rdigipnjtatfl, m 


S» 

Interest of money, 34 • 

Islands, eastern, of Indiap 185 

J. 

|* Jamas, religion of, 610, 122 *• * 

the. 252. Insurrection of, 668, 674, 
Expedition against, 037 
Jams, Hindu setAj^mezSU^n, *185 
fehamdw his accession, 081. His 
681. Betrayed and put to 

*fehangvr, refractoiy convict of, 526. The 
1 title of, assumed Selim, as emperor, 
550. Hissson Khusrou flies *fche court, 
rebels, and is imprisoned, 551. Punishes 
the rebels, 552. Unsu^cessfullytnvades 
theDeckan,553. Recovers Ahmednagar, 
and marries Nur Sehan, 553. Attacks 
Ahmednagar, but is tefeated, 550. Sue- 

* cessfully wars with Mewar, 557. Quells 
an insurrection at Cabul; 558, Sir T. 
Roe’s account of his court, character, 
and empire, 558. The emperor moves 
to Mandu, Sir T. Roe's description* of 
his inarch, 561. Resides *in Guzerat, 
562. Quells diaturbaifbes iff the Deokan, 

• 562. His increased diltrust of Shah 
J ehan (hen*-apparent), ^65. Advances 
against Shah Jehan, 505? Marches 
against the Rosheniyas in Cabul, 56 7. 
His cruel treatment of Mohabat’s son- 
in-law, 568. -His persoA seized by 
Mohabat, 568. is joined by the empress 
in his captivity, 571. His artifices to 
regain liberty,, 571. Is rescued by the 
aid of the empress, 572. His sickness 
and death, 573. See Selim 

Jeipal, raja, his invaswttlmd repulse, 321. * 
326 M 

Jeipur, 481, 505, 039, 677! * 

JeiSing, 594. Deserts Soleiman, 803. Sent 
against Sivaji, 828. With whom he 
oo-opejatesa627. Faihir#Sf his attack 
on Bijapur, 630. His death, 030. Jei 
Sing II., vioevy of Malwa,’ 700. 
v Jdal ud din* Khuji, npld government of, 
385. Assassinated, 388 
Jmimerjw. • 

^T^katli defeated, 5 9& Treacherously 

Threatens AgnJ*!®*! ffiea^MwSar! 
606. Is won over by Aurangzib, 607, 
Abandon* Darn, 607. Returns with 
Phnce Moawimto replace Jei Sin* 080. 
His death, 638. HlswidonfQm 
drea oppressed by Aurangzib, 638. 
Ihey escape from Delhi, 639s 

Wm 
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to reduce, 657. Its siege committed 
to Prince Cajnbakhsh, 661. ’Hie siege 
> obstructed by Zulfikar, 661. Santaji 
Corpora advances to raise the siege, 
661. Retreats, 662. The siege re- 
newed^but operations protracted, 663. 
Taken by Zulfikar, 663 
Jizya, or poll -tax *on infidels, 310. Abo- 
lished % •Akbqj, 538. Revived, 633. 
Abolished, 69u ** • < 

Jodpur, 430. S^e Marwar • . 

Jones* Sir W., Indian orthography, *pref. I 
ix. # 

Jounpur, 418, 4 ?9. ifingdoin of,171 
Judicial Officers in Menu, 27* 'Under the 
Mahometans, 484. Under Akber, 544 
J umla, ffifir. SdfeMirJumla 
Jun, 453, 609 f 

Justice , administration of, in Menu, 27. 
Mahometan, 43^ 544 • 

* K. 

Kei Kobad, 382 
Kevpla, 239 • 

KUndesh, 4J4, 525, 770 
Khan Jehan Jodi f his history, 576. His 
flight from Agra, 577. Hia proceedings* 
in the Dectoan, 577. The emperor 
marches against him, 577. Is driven 
out of Ahmednagar, 578. Pursued by 
Azam Khan, flies from the Deokan, and 
fe killed, 5*9 

Kkarizm, kingdom §f, 3*3. Unsuccessful 
invasion of, 366. KJdjj of, pursued 
into India, 872 
Khizr Khan , Seiad, 417 • 

Khorasan, *817 , 824, 713 
• Khurranf, Primes. See Shah Jehan 
Khusrou, Sutian,His retreat to Labor, 357. 

Conquered, 361 # ® 

Khusrou, Amir , the poet, 380, 383, 395 
Khusrou, the slave, 400 » 

Khusrou, tjrwM, 528. Hiaflight, rebel- 
lion, ana seizure,* 551. His finpnson- 
tnent, 552. Description of him by 
Sir T. Roe, 561. His suspicious death, 
568 * • 

Knowledge, purpose of, and mffius of at- 
taining, among Hindus, 124 , 

Kuli Ruth, or Kutb Shah , founder of the 
dynasty tn Gfolconda, 477,. 759, Pro- 
fesses me Shia religion, 760. Extent 


of his kingdom, 760. History of the of, 323. 

. .. . M 






MAH 

Land Revenue, 23, 76, 64# How annually 
settled, 77. Under Akber’a settlement, 

541 • 

landholders, village, p. Their rights and 
ttatus, 72. Ajgd tenants, 73 
Lands alienated for military service,* 81. 
Among theftarputs, 83, 275, 3«2. Per 
services not mihtary. 84, 298. H^d free 
of service 84. fTrfbutary, and o%sr 
dependent territories, 84 
languages of the Hjpdus, 161. Of the 
Indian Mahometans, 494 9 

I#w, 28. Criminal, 28, 91. Qivil, 32, 

89. Of evidence, .33, Changes in the 
written, 89. Local, 92. Under Ma- 
hometan government, 484. Mahometan 
igid Common. 4$4 

Letters of the^mpew>r Aurangztb, 673 
Literature, Hindu, 163. Mahometan, 493 
Liturgy , Hindu, its character, 111 # 

Lodi, rise of the family of, 418. Befoul 
Lodi, 418. Secander, his good adminis- 
tration, 419. His bigotgr # 419. Ibra- 
him, Jiis defeat, and death, 421. # Khan 9 
Jehan Lodi, 576 • 

Logical Schools, 133, Their resemblance 
to Aristotle, 133 

Lunar Races, 150, 226 _ i 

M. 

Maaher , conquest of, 396 9 

Magadha , kings of, 1*1, 228 » 

Media Bharata , 100, 170, 228. Date*of 4he 
war of, 156, 227 % 

Maharashtra country, 244., See Marattas 
Mahometans, first invade India, 306. 
Causes of their slow progress in India, 
312. Their intercourse with the Hin- 
dus, 353, 388, 475, 493 • 

Mahometan religion, 300. Empire in 
. India, foundation of, 360. Temtory in 
India, wtypn greatest, 410, 65 L Empire, 
internal state of the, 482. Law, 484. 
Literature, 493. Peculiarities discou* * 
pged by Akber, 537. Confederacy, 742 
Mahmud Begara, vigorous government of 
• in Guzerat, 764. Co^perdfolwith the 
MariHufos ofc^gypt, in a naval war with 
the Portugu*se,<765 • # # 

Mcdmud Qkori, 368 • *• • 

> Mahmud Sultan, 328. Disputed succession • 
of, 323. DAlares his independence, 
824 JHis expeditions to Rulfe, 22$. 
828, m, 332, 333, 334, 344. Defeats 
. the Tartars, 828. Decisive battle, 
328. His capture of Tamawy, *$31f 
Conquest of Txunaoxiana, 321. .Jjjnr- 
ipaffent occupation ~ * 


333, Sets uj 
Hfc ionqi 
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ttAtt 

death, and diameter, 3l0. His court 
and army, 346 c 

Mahmud TvgklaJc, 413 * 

Mai, Todar. See IJpdar « 

Malabar, 239, 401 c* • 

MaWc Amber, his talents as minister, 553. 
$Retakft Ahmednag&r, 553, Defeats a 
combed attack, 556. . Renews dis- 
turbances in the Deckan, fp2. Is de- 
feated, and makes terms, 563. Unites 
with Shah Jeha*. in rebellion, 563. 
hu death, 574 

• Malii, Sultan Kkusrw, 357, 861 c 
.Hah do, 231, 295, 374. Keyolt of, 414. 
War in, 501. Baji Bao’s successes in, 
706., Balaji marches to, 724. c Formal 
session of, by Moh&nmed Shah, 785. 
History of the kings of, 768 
Mamhiks of Egypt, 765 
Maruttas, the, 238, 244, 295, 615, 757, 

E Weakness of, 656. System of 
.defence, 657. War by, 658. 
armge compared with the Mo- 
* jguls, 359. Dissensions among the, 663. 
^Thelr successes, 068. Press hardly 
upon the grand army, 66% Their state 
in Bahadur’s reign, 676. A truce made 
• with, 677. Progress of, 086. Polioy 
of Aaaf Jah towards them, 698. Con- 
solidation r of their government, 699. 
e Thehrdissensions fomented by Asaf, 
e 702. A%reat Maratta chief, Dabari, 
703. Maratta families, their origin, 704. 
ThMr retaliation 6a the assassination 
of oPilaji Geikwar, 705. Malwa 
tadftiy eCrrendered to them by* Jei 
Sing II., 706. Proceedings of, 721. 
Invaded by Salsbat, and a French sub- 
sidiary force, 729. Aid in subduing 
the R&hillas, 736. Their aid sought 
by Ghazi uddin, 740. Plans of, for 
the conquest ot Hindostan, 742. In- 
j vaje Rohilcand, 742. Their troops in 
Hindostan dispersed, 748. 0 Power of, 
at its zenith, 744. Retire to Panipat, 

• and intredcfe their qainp, 747. Their 
numbers, 747. Failure of their sttp- 
7$. MiHtary*character of, 7 4fe 
! Vanipc-t, 750. The destruc-o 
their iprmy, -‘Thetr de- 
aj 752 ' 1 

MajrriAjfo Hindu law of, 35. Ceremonies, 

1 2ba * 

Ma 480. Invariorf of, 457, 505, 
640. Wight of Jeewant Singjx>,*600. 
Trfety with, 677. Baja of^Hosem Ali 
sent against the, 684 
Masmu^Sultan, 351. His wars with the 
%ljuk|i 352. Ikpqfdtiom and 



% ' 

415. Shir Shah’s in Raising 456* By 
the Persians, 718 c «> 

Master and Servant, Law of, 35 
Maudud, Sultan, 853 . ;f , : 

v Medicine, 150 ** * 

r Menu, laws of, 11. * State of ®ndus at 
othe thhe of, 48. Religion of, 41. Since, 
92. The age of, 12, 347* 

Merdan Khm , Ali, 58% 584* 
< yctopAyrioa^. jpai?ons of Hindus, 123 
Mquocmi 480. Sanga, raqa of, 431. War 
jn,* 553, 557. * Rana of; makes fa- 
c c,vourable Jertns with Aurangzib, 640. 
Breaks the peaSb, 6$. Wars with, 
764 \ 

Military service, lands taken for, 81. 
Among the' Raj puts, 0 83. Establish- 
ment of Akber, 544. ^Reform and new 
model of his armv, 545. Works and 
fortifications by Akber, 547. Spirit, 
e decline of, 600, 659 ■ 

Minerals , 10 '* 

Ministers , the King’s, 21, 483 
Minas, their revolt, 504. They fly to 
Guzerat, 504° ' 

Mir Jumlq, prime minister* 588. Col- 
ludes with Aurangmb, 593. Attacks 
c Shuja, 610. His expedition to Assam, 
612. Dei&h of, 613 «- 
Mixture of classes, 19, 60 
Moazzim, Prince, sent against Sivaji, 625, 
630. ' Destruction of his army in the 
Concan, 050. His invasion of Bijapftr, 
661. Imprisoned by Aunuuczib, 653. 
His contest With his brother, 675. His 
victory, 675. Assumes the crown with 
the title of JB&hadur Shah,fi 75. See 
Bahadur, ante * 

Mobarik, Seiad, 417 . o * 

Mobarik ICldtiL 400. Sxurder of, 401 
Mobariz , governor of Hyderabad, sent to 
supplant Asaf Jah, 698. Defeated and 
slain, 698 

rion info thF^njcib, 1 872^Tmipti6n, 
382. Massacre of Mogul mercenaries, 

, 383. And of converts, 39 TL Incur- 
sions, 391. Serioos invasion by, 391. 
Unsuccessful, S94i. Discontinuance of 
their fncumons, 394. Hogul troops 
rebel, in Guzemt, 407v % Indian 
Mussulmans - celled so, 42#. Baber’s 
opinion of," 391. 424. Provinces, 
pluhdertdby Sivaji, 624. Ravages in, 
682. ' Defeated in a field action by 
Sivaji, 633. Again invaded by Sivaji* 
644. Invade Golconda, 040. Sambajl 
desert* to the, 046. Besiege Bijapur, 

040* Comparison ot the Maratta army 

~ — ‘ 
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Mohgbat Khan, called to ooort by the 
empress, 665. Chases, the rebellious 
Shah Jehan, 666, 666* Persecuted by 
the em$re#> 567. His^history, 567. Is 
summoned to court. 567. *H» son-in- 
lawjbrutually treats by J ehangir, 56^ 
Seizes ou tlie emperor’s person, 55c. 
His camp attached unsuccessfully by 
the empress, Hneqprity of his 
power, 671. Terms granted to him, 
573. Joins Shah Jehan against, the 
emperor, 573. Receives the Deckan, on. 
Shah Jehan’ s ftoces^n to \he throne/ 
676 • 
Mahommm, JCdil, or Adali, murders his 
nephew, and usurps the 'throne, 460. 
His vices, and incapacity, 460. His de- 
feat and death, 462 9 
Mohammed Amin Khan, 694, 695 • 

Mohammed Ghori,WQ. See Shahab ud 
din i 

Mohammed Shah, accession, 691. Pru- 
dence of, 693. His plans against the 
Seiads, 69 4. Assumes the government, 

695. Rapyl decline of his monarchy, 

696. ’ His „ indolence,- his favourites, 
and prejudicgs, 696, 697. Instigates 
the governor of Heiderabadsto supplant 
Asaf Jah, 698. Is reconciled to him, 
707. Refuses to ratify Asaf s conces- 
sions, 721. Defeated by Nadir, 717. 
Restored, 7J9. Purchases aid, by con- 
cession, 725. Marches against the 
Rohillas, 730. His deofb, 735 

Mohammed > Seiad, 417 
Mohammed TugJdak, 403* Wild schemes 
of, 404.* Death,' 408. Rebellions in 
• his reign, .406. 9 States formed on the 
dissolution of the empire under, 474 
Movzz ud din Behram, 377 » • 

Monastic orders, 62. Their ascendancy, 
HI 

Money, papas, introduction of, 405. See 
Coinage * # • * * 


Monotheism, 40, 277, 283 
Mom , race of the, 15Q, 236 • 

Morad, Pritice, reduces Balkh, 584. Is 
disgraced, 584. I $s character, 592. 
His rebellion, 593. Deceivedfby Au- 
rangsdb, 594 With Aurangzib, defeats 
the imperil army, 595. JPisndssedby 
Aurangzib, 599. Imprisoned, 599. 
' And murdered, 612. 

Moufavis, 485 • • 

Mountammrs, 212 

Mozaffer S/to*, kingof Ghiaerat, his his- 
tory, 762 * 

MvUm, m, 326 9 # ' 

£& of«Aiber> t*»ops to B»ngd »d 
Bduw,.6U. W° 

Mysore 645 \ ' 


Nadir Shah. Hfs rise, 713. Drives out 
the Ghiljcia* and recovers I^ier&an 
from the Abdalis, 713. Takes Herat, 

714. Oates the attachment of tdo Ab- 
dalis, 714.* Deposes Tahmasp Sh^h, 

• 714. Is elected lung, 714. Suppresses 
the Shia religion, T15. Invades the 
Ghiljeis, 715. Hi conciliatorvpulicy, i 

715. Invades India, 717. ^Defeats 
Mohammed Shah,’ 717. Advances to 
Delhi, 7JL7. Orders a massacre by the 
Persians, 718. His extortions, 719. 
His rapacity an 3 ^violence, 719. The 
country west of the Indus ceded to* him, 
719. Stores Mohammed Shah to his* 
throne, 719. Amount of treasures car- 
ried off by, 720. His tyranny, 781. 
His fears of the Shias, 731. v Puts out 
his son’s eyes, 731. His ftftieltigs, 732.* 
Frfvoifts the Afghans, 732. Is assay* 
sinated by the Persians, 732 

Natjarcot, TenJple of, 329 * 

Najih ud Boula, minister, 740. His es- 
cape, 741. His league with Shuja ud * 
Doula, 742 

Names, Hindu, 205 J \ 

Nanak, 678 A » 

Narnia's reign, date of, 151, loo,. 228 > 

Nasir ud din Mahmud, 377 , 

Nasir ud din Tughlak, 413 
Nasvr+Jang, repulses Baji Ra*v 721* Jtte- 
volts, 726 

Nations, Tartar, 314 » 

Naval war with Portuguese, 723, 766 
Nwbadda, the, figed as the limit* of the 
Mogul provinces, 1. Crossed by Sivaji, 
644 

Kidhi, the Pirti, 699, 700 

Nizam Shah , dynasty of, 476, 758 #, 

Nur Jehan, *her marriage, and romantic 


Is repulsgd, 570. Joins tgb wperor 
t in his confinement, 571* Her plots and 

S ations, #72. Rescues her hus- 
572. Her devotion tot him, im- 
rttent, and death, 575 / 

O. 

0 * ♦ 

Observances, Ritual, Hifldu.43 
0^ ^^ meUg%idgal» 386. Reljgiou*, 

* . » • - v 
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Ordm, Monastic, 62, 111 
Origin of the Hindus, 63, 284. Of vil- 
iage co mmunities , 76 • 

Orissa, or Uriya cftmtjy, 163, 288, SM2, 


474, 726 
ChwUi, Sp6. 


m, 366, 475, 602, 694, 735 
ur. See Mewar 


Ownership, Bale vrttligut, Hfhdu law of, 


Production* of India, 5, 7 • 

Property in the soil, 79 
Puar, origin of the family, 704 
Puna occupied by Shayita Khan, 624. 

Sivaji’s mght exploit there# 624 , 
Punishment of relKls, 552 
Puranas , 94, 156 # • 

Pythagoras, similarity of Hindu doctrines 
, to the 1& * 


Painting , Hindu, 174 
Pandya, 238 

battles of, 421, 462, 7j0 
Panjab, the, 1, 234, ^62. Ranjit Swig’s 
possessions in, extent and population 
of, 3. Permanently occupied by Mah- 

• mud, 333. Expulsion of the Ghazni 
•house from, 361. Mogul irruption in£o 

the, 382. Re-annexed to Delhi, 418. 
Revolt of, 461. Campaign in the, 496. 

• Invaded Hakim, 504. Occupied by 
• Ahmed Khan, 734. Cession *of, 737. 

The Governor of, treacherously seized, 
739. Seized by Ragoba*741. Fourth 
# invasion of Ahmed Shah, 743 
Paper money, introduced in Persia, 405 
Party , ascendancy at court of a Hindu, 
401# € 

•Parvis, Pyjnce, elder brother of Shah Je- 
han, 561. Reprimanded, 563. Chases 
his rebellious brother, 565, 566 
Paftopah, Hindu, 172 
Permeytiior^pt the Sikhs, by the Mahome- 
tans, 686 

Perm, conquest of, by the Arabs, 304. 
Conquered by Mahmud, 340, 348. Pro- 


Iak, 404. .Reception of Humayun in, 
463. Candahar ceded to, 467. Takes 
Candahar, 564. Loses it, 583. Retakes 
585. Transactions in, 709. Con- 
quered by the Ghiljeis, 71b. Reign of 
Nadir Shah in, 714, *81 
Philosophy oTthe Hindus 123 # 

PUaji Gethoar, assassinated, 705 « 

Pihrml | Chinese in fndia;287 „ 

Piuprmage*, Hindu, 197%* * • 

Pi rti mmL the, ^99, #00 
Poefry efthe Hindus, 163. Dramatic, 104. 
Sacred, l$9.#Heroic, 169. Descriptive,# 
167, 172. > Pastoral, M2 
PoUpe establishments of Akber. 544, 545 
Po&> of the rich Hindus, 195 * w 
Population of India, 4, 276 
•Potjwmieift wars with, the, 723, 758, 767 
h$s operations against 
voes overtdrahuja, 
611; Returns to his^liegiance, and is 
imprisoned,*#!!. eRefeaaed, 634 
Prinms Jkml JDtri, story of, 896, 401 


Races, Solar and Lunar, 150, $26 

Rafi %d Darajat , 691 

Rafi ud Dqu&x, 691 * _ 

Ragoha, 722, 741 

Raighar , coronation of Sivaji at, 644. 

Besieged and taken, 656 
Rain in India, 5. Double that of Eng- 
land, 5 c 

Raisin , massacre, of the garrison of, 456 
Rajamandri, 888. Conquest of, 756 
Raghuji JBoslap his character and power, 
723. Intrigues against -Balaji, 724. 
Invade! Bengal, 725* Defeated by Ba- 
, laji, 725. Bought ovenby Balaji's ces-* 
sions, 726. Again invades Bengal, 726. 
His general murdered bv the viceroy, 
726. Obtains the chout of Bengal, and 
a cession of Cattac, 726 
Rajputs , feudal system among, 83, 2#5. 
Descent of, 5% 25J. Kingdoms of, in 
Shahabud dip's time, 362, 363. Recover 
Chitor, 398. State of, at Akber’s acces- 
sion, 480. .A&ber’s treatment of, 505. ' 
Their services in the Hindu Cush moun- 
tains, 584. Combination of, 639. Pur-, 
sued by Aurangzib,*$40. Devastation 
of their territory, 640. Permanently 
alienated, 640. Joined by Prince Ak- 
ber and his army, 641. Protracted war 
with, 642. Transactions frith,’ by Ba- 
hadur, 67 f. Peace with" #77 
Rama, Hie Hindu god, 99. Expedition 
of, 226 « • 

Ram, Raja, his rradhoy, 658. Escapes 
to Jiriji, 656, proclaimed raja, 656., 
Take8 the field in person, and dies, 664. 
Rcmayam, 169. Antiquity of the, 226 
Ra^idMmAbul,m « 

Rebellion ofAlptegin, 819. Against Rezia, 
376. Against Ala ud din, 392, Against 
Mohammed Tughlak, 406. Against 
Ibrahim, 420. Against Ada*, 461. Of 
Akber** officers, 500. Of Prince Khus- 
rou, 551. Of Shah Jeham 565. Of 
Shuja, 593 * 

Reforms und^\kber, 541 r 544. Of the 
*itay,545 V* * 

MHgim. Eind$$, 92 j 601 Of Menu, 
41. Of the MmMmmA Jainas, 112. 
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Comparative antiquity of the Hindu 
religious sects, 119* Rise of the Ma- 
hometan, 300. limited progress of 
Akber’ s, 540. Shia and Sunni, 463. 
Shja suppressed by Nadir, ?15. Shia, at- 
tempt to introduce the. in the Deckan, 
476, 767 tJ • 

Religious system oi Akber, 536. His con- 
ferences^ 35 • # <* # 

Restrictions on Hindu superstition by* 
Akber, 538 • % • 

Retreat^ calamitous, from Balkh, 585 • < 
Revenue) 22, 76,* 80, jB3. Divisions, 67? 
Public knd, 76. Special exemptions 
from, 76. Evil of farming, 78, # Sys- 
tem, jiotes one the, 270/ System of 
Akber, 541. Complicated system of, 
by Balaji, 699 ' * 

Rena, Sultana , her virtues, 375* De- 
feated and put 65 death, 376 
1 Rich Hindus, entertainments and pomp 
of, 195 

Ritual, Hindu, 110 

Roe Sir T„ his embassy* from James 1., 
558. Deqpribes the empire, court, and 
character qf Jefcangir, 558. A^id Jelian- 
v gir's march to Mandu, 561. o 

Rohilcand) invaded by the Marattas, 742 
RoMUas , R%e of the, 730. The emperor 
marches against, 730. Attempted sub- 
jugation of, 736. Defeat Safder Jang, 
<786. Submit to the Marattas, 786. Join 
Ahmed Shah, 746 0 

Rosheniyas, sect of, 517. JItrched against, 
in Cabul, 567 

• Rukn ud din 9 375 • 

Russian tfars with the Afghans, 712 

• Ryots, 78f 273 • 


S. 

Saad UllaUghan, his death, and charac- 
ter as minister, 588 « # • 

Sabuktimn, a slave and successor to Alp- 
tegin, 320. Defeats J%iptf, 822. His 
death, 8Z8 *• # 

^<rfDdH«e,U8,7» • 

Sadat Khan, 694, 707, 717 ? • 

Safavi family, 429, 463. Ita corruptaon 
and decaf, 709. Dethroned by the Af- 
ghans of Qandahar, 709,' 742, 714 
Safder Jang attempts to subjugate the 
Rohillas, 735. Maries against them 
and isadefeated, 786. Discontent of, 
737. Is resisted by Asaf Jah*s grand- 
son, ancLexpelied, 738* His death, 738 
Soho, Samba}?* son, 6jj5, His f 
676. His governments 
His chdKcter, 701. 
between himtod^riW^Samba, 703* 
Death of, 72f ‘ : v 


BEL 

Salabat Jang , march of Balaji against, 728. 
Advftftoqp on Puna, 729. Mutiny in his 
army, 730 

Series, law of, 34 • 

Salivahana, era 6f, 158 

Stmani) house of, 318 9 

Samba, 699, 702, 727 # 

Sambaji (Svaji's son V deserts foi 4 ^ time 
to the M<%uls, As. Unsuccessfutat- 
* •tempt to set him aside^ 647. Is ac- 
knowledged raja, 6 #8. Joined by Pruace 
Akber, 648. Owes himself up to a 4 
9 favourite, 649. Decline of hisHfiairsin 
the Decktfti, 649.* Plunders Baroch, 
651. Inactivity of, 654. Made ;>ri- 
soner and put to death, 655, 656 
SaJldracottus, 152, *^29 
Sanya) rana of Mewar, 431, 765, 769 
Sankhya gchool, 125 j 

Sanscrit) language, 161, 284. Hiouen 
* Thsang’s account of, 298. Feud's $jcai!a- 
lations from the, 333 * 

Santaji Oorpara, 658. AdvBnoe*Lto raise, 
the stage of Jinji, 661. Murdered, 663 
Satire , Hindu, 172. Mahometan, 494 
Satis, , 50, 207j 265 • 

SatnaramiS) religionists, their insurrec- 
635 9 » 

Sattara, 663, 724 

Scenery , Hindu descriptions ef, 1^7 
Schools of philosophy, 123. Sankhya, 125# 
Vedanta, 130. Logical, 1*3, Greeks 
resemblance to the Hindu, 136 
Science, Hindu, its originality, 138, 144 
Sculpture , 174 • # i 

Scythian settlers in India, 25? 

Seasons , Indian, 4 • 

Secander Lodi, his gooft administration, 
.419. His bigqjary, 419 
Secander Sur , revolt under, 461. Defeated 
by Humayun, 472. His submission, 496 
Sects , 107, 487. Rivalry of the Shia and 
Sunni in the court and army, 476*757. « 
Of the Bfcsheniyas, 517 # 

Sedasheo Bhao , ([‘28. Arrogance of this 
commander, 745. Takas Delhi, 746. 
*ahmed Shaflfmarches against, 747. His 
supposed death in battle, 752* 

^ektasf house of . 417 9 
Seiads, KhSr&han, 41J. Mobgrik, 417. 
Mohammed, 41L Ala ud dm, 418. Ab- 
dullah, 682. Hosein Ali, 6&. *The 
origin of their name, 683. Their* 
government, 684. Set up nominal 
edberfra, 691, General indignation 
against, 692. Internal dissensions of 
their party, 692,' Annies of, defeated 
by Aqaf Jah, 693* Flans of Moftmftnea 
il^agiihst, 694. Thgir hm 694* 

Seif ud tin Ghm> 359 • • 

Sdcucuti oonte&pqmry Chaadrag- 
upta, 162 „ / ** 
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Selim Shah Sur supplants his elder bro- 
. ther, 458. Quells an obstinate rebel- 
lion, 459. Dies, 459 9 

Selim (Akber’s eldcAt son), his refractory 
conduct, 596. Instigates the murder 
of Algxl Fazl, 527. Is# reconciled to 
Akber, 528. His continued misconduct, 
528.® Is placed® under restraint, but 
Ibon released, 528. Quari%ls with his 
son Khusrou, 529. Intrigues regarding « 
4he succession, 529. Unsuccessful oom- 
, bination to set hifti aside, 539. Suc- 
ceeds nis father, by the title of Jehangir, 
550. See Jehangir ' 

Sefyuks, revolt of, 340. Supposed, 340. 
Rise of, 351. Their wars, 352. Take 
Ghazni, 3 58. Thdf fall# 358 
Servant and master, Taw of, 35 
(Services, lands taken for military, 81. 

And other, 84 # 

Shahab ud din founds his Mahometan em- 
pire in* India, 360. His first expedition, 
c 360. jpefejf of,363. His return to India, 
<*384. His death, 367. Extent of his 
conquests in India, 368 
Shah Jehan (Prince KhuAam), his vic- 
tories and moderation, 557. Counte- 
° bnanced by the Empress, 558. Becomes 
„ unpopular, 661. Declared heir-appa- 
rent, Andmt to settle the Deckan, 561. 
o His sucqgBS, 562. Marches to quell dis- 
° turbance in the Deckan, 662. His suc- 
cess, 563. Is disjjked by the Empress, 
663. Ordered to retake Candahar, 564. 
B^nonsizates, 564. His troops trans- 
ferred to Prince Shehriyar, 564. Rebels, 
565. Retreat^ to Bengal, 566. Seizes 
Behar and Bengal, 566. Defeated and 
flies Jbp the Deckan, 56§. Deserted by his 
army, 666. c Flies to Sinde, 673. On Je- 
hangir’s death, arrives from the Deckan 
* and is proclaimed, 575. His war in the 
Deckan, 577. Succeeds against the 
King of Ahmednager, 57& His war 
with Bijtpur, 580. • Failure of the 
siege, 581. ^Another failure, 582. Ex- 
acts tribute from Golconda, 5<3. 

' Moveost^ Cabul, 584. Abandons his 
conquests, 585? His i^gara,^!. His 
government adminaterScThy his son 
D£i9*59%, His daughters*^. Reas- { 
# sumes the government, 694. His wishes o 
disregarded by Dara, 606. On Dora’s 
defeat by Aurangrib* is confined k his 
p$Jaee, 599. . Close of his rrigri, 699. 

, OSarscter, 603. Death of, 629 

to restore the King 
1 ofABmednagar, 582. His. submission, 
88%fl£' >«ed % Hie ■ Mfrpto go- 
vernment, a hostage for his son* 620. 
Is released, $Yl. $u* 0 deatb> and;J0s- 


inlndiaf 626 e 


Shah Svr Adali (Mohammed), 460 
462 

Shah Ttthmasp forces Humayun to pro- 1 
fess the Shia religion, 463. Bends an 
army to restore Humayun, 4fi6 , 

Ipg m$ itd din AUcmish, 371* Death of, 

Shayista Khan, marches against Sivaji, 
624. Gutiurnee of Beftgal, 625 
9 Shehrfyar, Prince , marries Nur Jehan’s 
‘daughter, 563. Supersedes Shah Jehan 
> 9 °in the task of retaking Candahar, 564. 

Defqeted’and to dfeath, 575 
Shia religion forced upon Humayun, 463. 
Suppressed by Nadir, 716. Nadir’s 
fears of the, 731. # Tfasuf AdjJ Shah’s 
attempt to introduce. 757 
Shir Khan Sur , ea$ly fife and rise of, 444. 
Obtains possession of Behar, 445. And 
conquers Bengal, 449. His plan for re- 
sisting invasion, 447. Active operations 
of, 448. Assumes the title of king, 

448. Intercepts Hnmaytm’s retreat, 

449. Surprises and disperses his 
army, 449. Takes possession of* all 
HumayWs dominions, 456. Recovers 

o Malwa, 456. Massacres the garrison# 
of Raisin* 456. Invades Marwar, 457. 
Takes Chitor, 457. Is o kfiled, 457. 
Character of, 457. His internal improve- 
ment^ 457 

Shuja, Prince, 591. His uebellion, 593. 
Advances on Agra, 594. Is defeated, and 
returns to Bengal, 594. Advancesfrom 
Bengal to Benares, 605. Is defeated, 
606. Further operations against, by • 
Prince Sultan and Mir Jfimla, 610. 
Prince Sultan goes ov#r to, 611. Flies . . 
to Aracan, 611. Uncertainty regarding 
his fate, 61F> 

Shuja ud Doida, 738, 742, 746 
Shukoh , Dara. See Dara. 

Siege of Chanderi, 434. Of ^hunar, 446. 
Of Bij&puf, J580, <652. Of Candahar, 
687. Of Jinji, 657-663 
Sikhs, ris#<ri tnfe, 678. Their character, 
678. Persecute^by the Mahometans, 
678. Formed ixtfo a religious and mili- 
tary commonwealth, 678. Are at first 
overpowered, 679. Fanaticism of, 679. 
Successes, Ravages, and cruelties of, 679. 
Marched against by Bahadur, 680. They 
are driven into the hills, 680. Renewed 
devastations of, 686. Defeated and 
nearly extirpated, 686 . u 
Sflcri, bottle of, 462 

Sin#, its junction with Guzerat, 2. Con- 
quest of by the Arabs, 306. Arabs 
expelled, 3 ) 2 . Attempts upon by 
Humayun, 45). Conquest .c# fey Akber, 
v 62lv Hietoqr of r 77l ^ 

Sindh) origin of fjwM&Mta iamily, 704 
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Sinfhar surprised by Sivaji, 682 
i Sir kind, 418 1 
Sirinagav, 604, 611 
Siva, the god, 06, 108 
Sivcyi, h^ .early reburies, 6l8. His ftd-®j 
herents, 618, Usurps bis father's iyjr, 
610. RevSltsjigainst the government 
of Bijapur, 2a Takes possession of 
the Northern<(&ncaap62g. His attache 
ment to the Hindu religion, 620. His 
father seized &a hostage, 620. Renews 
his encroachments, 621. Plunders 
Mogul provinces, fill, Forgiren by 
Aurangjib, 621. Fursugd by Afzal 
Khan, whom he assassinate^ 622. 
Another arrays sent against him from 
Bijapur, 628. flakes a favourable 
peace, 623. Tii% rupture with the 
Moguls, and night exploit, 624. Pursued 
by Shayista Kflbn, 624. And Prince % 
Moazzim, 625. Plunders Suratj 625. 
His maritime exploits, 626. Assumes 
sovereignty, 626, Raja JeiSing sent 
against him, 626. His submission, 626. 
Co-operates with Jei Sing, 627. Goes 
to Delhi, 627. * Entrapped % Aura ug- 

* rib, 628. ^Escapes and retreats 
Haighar, 622. His progress, 680. 
Makes j^ace with the Emperor, 680. 
Levies tribute on Bijapur and Golconda, 
631. His internal arnmgements, 681. 

eSurprises ^Singhar, 632. Ravages the 
Mogul territory 692. Defeats the 
Moguls in a neld-agtlon, 633. His 
conquests from Bijapur, 644. Crowned 

* at Raighar, 644. Hte incursion into 
the Mojal territory, 644. His expedi- 

» tion teethe sogth of India, 644. Takes 
Jinji, \>*5. MSb son deserts to the 
Moguls, <46. His death And character, 
647 

Slave , progress of a Turki, 370 
Slave king® 870, 384 
Slavery, 203. Absence o ij according to 
the Greeks, 261 . 

Slaves, Bajban puto dovft thrik lnfluence^ J 

Soffarides, 318, 326 • 

•• Soil, property in the, 79 • • 

Solar race, 150, 226 

Sokiman, attempts to assassinate Ala ud 
din, 332. His failure and death, 333 
Sokiman, Prince , defeats Shuja at Be- 
nares, 504. Deserted by hfc allies, 608. 
Flies to Sirinagar, and is imprisoned, 
604. Given up by the raja, 611 
Sdmnafi, 334 

Sophie, dynasty, 423, 4ty, 703 * 

Sftm, Ac., 7 # • 

Sprite, g#od end evil, 4% 102 
State*, the anefeat ^ the 

(lmiaccami^^,w%Fo*midonthe 


dissolution of the empire under Moham- 
med Tughlak, 473, 755. Rajput, 363, 

. 480 

S&ahs, 544 • 

Sadras, 17, 58, fcl, 616 
Sultana ficzi% 375 (videReria)* C&nd, 
528, 525 

Sumera Rajputs, 312p771 
Sun, races m the, *150, 226 
Sunni sect, 468, 476, 714. 757 
Superstitions, Mahometan, 486. Hindu, 
Akber’s restrictions on, 538 < 

Sur Adali (Mohammed Shah), 4*0 
Sur , the fantily of, 358, 456 
Surat, plundered by Sivaji, 625 


Tayara, 244 
Taherites, the, 318 

Tahmasp, Shah, 463. Tahmasprll., 713, 
Taj Mahal, the, 602 •• * • 

Tales, Hindu, 172 * t 

Talicota , battle of, 477 
Tamerlane , his invasion, 414. $acks 
Delhi, 415. Proclaimed Emperor of 


India, 415. Retires from India, 496. 
His character, 416, 417 
Tamil country and language? 163, 287 
Tanemr, capture of, 381 * # • 

Tanjore, 654 • • 

Tara Bai, 676, 727 * 

Tartars, 314, 322, 827 

Tax, Poll , on infidels. See Jjizya « 

Taxes, 22, 76, 263, 543 
Telingana , 240. Failure *>£ expeditions 
to, 336, 402. Conquered, 402. Raja 
of, released and restored, A02. Recovers 
its independence, 406 v 
Tclugu, country and language, 163, 237 
Tenants , temporary and permanent, 73» 
Theistkal Sankhya, 123 ® t * 

Thieves, hereditary, 203 
Todar M at, 510* 513. His aeforms, 544 • 
Tqi/ms, 131, 4§J 9 

township, government of, 69, 71 

of life od the Hindu, 
199 # 

Trade, 182-W * • * 

Trmumam, HI 4. Turks infSl&e Arab 
conquest of, 316. Congest of, by Mah*, 
mud, 831* Bqber driven out of, 426, 429 
Ami of India, 5 • ♦ 


rmvwry territories, os * 

ughlctk, house of, 402*418. Ghiyas ud 
din, 402. Mohammed, charactered 406. 
Wild schemes ot 404. con* 

qu#t of Persia,* 404. Atteipt to&n- 
ouer China. 404. tyi&ony, 4u6. Be- 
406, WjIw activity. 
407* Dies, 408; For^ga aocofmtsof 
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bis government, 409. The Mahometan 
tcmtary in India greatest ii^hfs reign, 
410. Fism, 410. Recognises the iade- t 
pendence of Benghl and the Decka#, 
410. Infirmities of, 411. Rivalries at 
h& co^rt, 411. His degh, laws, and 
public work*, 411. Ghiyaa ud din If., 
raised, deposed, •mLxnurdSted in five 
months, 412. Abuoeker, *12. Nasir 
ud din, 413. Mahmud. 413 • 

Twki slave, progresf of a, 870 
Turk*, 313, 347. Wars of, with the 
Afghans in Per*ia,712 


U.# 

• • 

ffjdn t 231 . Aurangsib's victory at, 505 
ullan Khan, Sand , his death, 53s 
Upper churn, houses, ceremonial, and 
conversation of, 103 
Uriya, oountsp and language, 163 , 238 
ifttara, %imuua school of Philosophy, 
424, 180 

thUfy, 316 , 425 « 


V. 

• « 

Vedanta, ot Uttara Mimansa School of 
* Philosophy, 130 

Veda*, the, 80. , Ago of, 247-240. Appen- 
dix on. 276 
Veil 17, M 
Vdlor, 645 

Vicramadity a,*em of, 158, 231 
Village system, 21, 68, 268. Government 
in, 7JL 71. Probably origiu, and de- 
cline of village communities, 75. Habits 
of villagers, 180, 100 
PjadAyts mountains, 1, 285. Divide the 
nations, 1« Southern limit of Hindos- 
tan, 2 * 

. Vii Inn, 40. tills incarnations, 08, 270. 
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War , rules of in Menu, 25, 263. Modem 
Hindu system ofJ5, Less«miel Jhan 
Jhe Mahometan, ft. The Hinau camp, 
Plunder of villages «u, 88. Hindu 
cavalry, 88 9 i 

Warantjalf 2^. sjHaptftrt of, 402. Res- 
9 toration of, 406, 478 • 

Wlavjfaj, 180 • 

^Winter in India, 5 
WiwwyUh, •#a/aJ*fJPeahWa, 699 
Women , state of Hindu, in. the time of 
Menu, 78? Their dress and present 
social position, 202 # 

Working in gold, ISO* 

Worship, present oi^jecA of, 04 
• 

Y. • 

» 

Yadu*, 227, 240, 246 
Ydffhf 65 

Yusuf Adil Shi lit, founds a dynasty, 476, 
756 

l r ttt*tfcm,*he, destroy g^kbft's invading 
ahny, 618 f 

f Z. # 

• 

Zemindar*, 85, 483 

Zulfkar Khnn%mt to reducp Jinji, Gfff. 
His disgust OD| being deprived of the 
command, 6411. (instructs the siege, 

661 . Places Cambakbsh under restraint, 

662. Increased disaffection of, 663. 
Renews the siege, but protracts the 
operations, 663. TaJ.es Jinji, 663. 
Leaves the administration of the Dockan 
government to Daud Khan Fatmi, 676. 
His artifices and arrogance, 681. Se- 
cures victory to Jehandar Shah. 681. 
Is defeated at Agra, 632. gtotr&ys Je- 
handaiv and is putt to ddlth with the 
emperor, 683. 
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° lie Morality. 

WlTCHfcARFT.AND WoN-CHRISWAN Re- 
fioiONSf , 

Missionary and Fo^-Missionary Rk- 

tlGlONS. fi 


I. LYALL, K.C.B. 


Relations between the" State and . 

Religion in Chi^a. 

FORMATION OP SOKE CtrtNS AND CASTES 

in India., 0 

Rajput Stages in India. 

Islam in Indi^. * ,, ^ tJ { 

Our Religious Poulin India. 
Religious Situation in India. 

C 
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SUNNY^ LANDS AND* SEAS. 

A CRUISE ROUND THE WCfkLD* IN THE S.S. “CEYLON.” 

« §• * '» 

# Be [nq* Notes made during a Five Mouths’ Tour in * 

•#* ... , 1 
INDIA, yHE STRAITS SETTLEMENT, MANILA, C^INA, JAP.^N, 

THI? SANDWICH fl}LANlfe, AND^CALJJFORNIA. 1 

By UpGH WlUKINSON* Barristep-at-Law. 

With Map arid Illustrations . SiJ, 1 2s, 


* TI^E ^ 

STUDENTS GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH' INDIA- 
POLITICAL AHD PHYSICAL 

* * By GEORGE §MITH, LL.D., 

• Author of the “Lives of Dr. Wilson— Dr. Duff,” &c. 

• • Maps. Post Sw. p. 6t/« 


* > ' 

RECREATIONS. AND STUDIES OF A COtlNTRY 
. CLERGYMAN OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

BEING SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


o THOMAS TWINING, M.A., 

Sometime F2lAw of Sidney Sussex College, and Rector of St. Mary-at-thc* Walls, Colchester/ 0 
Editor otArutotles “De Arte Poctjca.” , 

# '* Crown 8 ^. 

JAMES AND PHILIP, VAN -ARTEVEED.- 

TWO REMARKABLE EPISODES IN THE HISTORY OF FLANDERi 

, » 7 * » * . * 

With jp Description op the Stats or Society in Fjandrrs 

* IN THE I4TK CE&TUEY. 

°J&1 JAMES HUTTON, 

« AoUw, Jr “A Hundred Yfen Ago,” Ac. 

Craew &v. id u 6(4 


6 



ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, PART II. 

c c * 

A FIRST REAWNG BOOK? 

CONTAINING FABLES, ANECDOTES, HISTOIj^, AND' PASSAGES 
EROM THE BE6T, iTAL|AN AUTHOR^. <■ 

With Grammatical Quotas, Not$s, ai$p a , Copious 
• Etymological Dictionary. 1 

t f2 mo. y. 6&. 


‘ THE EARLDOM OF MARi 

, /* LETTER tO THE LORD “CLERK REGISTER OF SCOTLAND 
<■ tHE EARL OF GLASGOW. „ * 

By THE EARL OF REDESDALE. 

8w. ix. 

ir 

M * . 

1 S m + 

METHOD IN ALMSGIVING, 

A HANDBOOK FOR HELPERS.,- 

4 n 

" By M. W. MOQGRIDGE, 

• Member of the Council and Administrative Committee and Hon. Secretary of the SL James* and 


« s 

Post Svo. y. 64 
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ALBERT BORER, HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

\ * 

' By MORIZ THAUSiNG, 

Keep*.- of life Albertina Collection at Vienna. 

TRANSLATED PROM THR GERMAN. r 

t 

EdHttHfey F. A. EATON, tk.A., 

r Secrttary'to the Royal Academy, «■ 

V, ,* 

Portraits cfiidtiAtr JUust^aiionu a Voh* Midiumfivo. 43 u 
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'fHE DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY,' 
•LITERATURE, S^TS,’ AND DOCTRINES, 

during'the first eight centuries op the otiRisTutt era. 

•* «. • . • * 

* VOLUME III.— 9ERKQQBNES TO HYBNBI8. > 

Edited by WJ/I. 8MITH* B.C.L, end *HE^Y*WAOE, IJ.D. 

• Medium Svgl 31 s* 6k/. To be completed in 4 Pols. 

~ " * * * * * 

" Dos ^vorztighchc ,Werk,.,'..,.dcssen Yollenduqg M<1 m wu*schcn ist, gcreicht acr 

Englischcn Theologie n\r hohen Ehrc T—HUgtnfeM s Z.eitsckri/t. , 

* » 

f * • 

ELWINB AND COtJRTHOPIS EDITION 

. THE WORKS OF ALEXANpER’ POPE. 

•* * VOLUME IV.— THE DUHOIAD, fto. 

Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by W. J. COURTHOPE 

• T 4 

With Illustrations . 8 vo % I Or. 6,/. 

• > * » ^ 

, 4 X* ALREADY PUBLISHED: # 

Yo]s. I., II., III., IV.— POETRY. Vote. VI., VII, VIII.-CORRE&ONlkflCE. 

’ * ' \ .... 

SPEECH.ES AND ADDRESSES," 

.POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL, 

* > » . » 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS,* IN CANADA, 

. , * 3 AND ELSEWHERE. , 

» * By the . EARL OF O^JFfERIty/ • * * 

Late Governor*Gcneral of Canada, H.B.M. Ambassador at the dbrt St the Sultm. 

' » 3 > f >* 

Svo. $ 12;. 

— r— 9 

CATALOGUE OF THE YORK GATE GEOGRAPHICAL - 
• -AN6 COLbNIAL LIBRARY./* *’• ’ 

Medium $vo. 10s. 6 d, 0 
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§ 

COLLECTIONS TOWARDS THE' * 

HISTORY AfoB ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY 
' _ -QF HEREFORD. ' . . . • . 

Ilf CONTINUATION OF DUNCUMB’S HIST®MP A&D 'FORMING 
. • THE THIRD VOHUME .OF, THAT WORIf. >■ 

By VI. H.*OOOKE, V-A* F.g.A. ( 

VPith Map and Illustrations . 4 to . '£2 12s 1 6 d , b 

* . * • c 

Also Additions to *V(^. y. (pp. 359-404J with .Ii^dex. 15?. 

• • 

—* M 

r ... • OLD DECCAN DAYS; 

HINDOO I'AIELY LEGENpS CJJRRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
*. * By MARY FRERE. . ' 

£ A 

Third Edition • With Illustrations bp C. F. Frere. Post 8 «v. 7 s . 6 d . , 


DOG-BREAKING.;^ 

THE; 1 MOLT EXPEDITIOUS, CERTAIN, ANb EASY METHOD. 
• By General W. N. HUTCHINSON, ** “ 

,, Seventh Edition. With 40 Illustrations. Crown Svo . ’ J Js. 6 d. <• 

A SUMMARY OP THE RULES POE GAMEKEEPERS. Price u. 

9 ++ ‘ t _ V. 

. ' 1 HANDBOOK— DENMARK* 

SLfiSWIG* HOLSTEIN, COPENHAGEN,' JUTLAND, ICELAND. 

« k Nfao and Revisid Edition. Map. PM Zvo. 61, 

«• ** » ( * 
t • +» v 

THE* ART* OF DINING; OR GASTRONOMY 
* AND 'GASTRONOMERS. ? , 

Bye A. HAYWARD.* * 

*Na<t Edition. Put Svo. at. 6d. 
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’ THE LANb OF THE MID- 

NIGHT SON. 

• • 

Summer a ltd Winter Journjys 
through Sweden, Norway, Lap* 
land, anjj Jsorjhem Finland. 

By PAUL B.*DU CHAILLO, 

Author of “ Equatorial J^fri£n,” ‘ 
* “Ashango LancL”&c. Third Edi- 
tion. Witlf Map Aul 235lllual1.it ions. 

2 VqJ>. 8vo. 36 s. • 


THE ‘WHITE SEA PENIN* 

• SOLA. • * 

A Journey to the White SenJ 
and*the Kola District.* 

• • • 

• By EDWARD RAE, FJft.Q,S.. 

Author of “The Land of the ffotlh 
t Wind,” Country of the Moors," 

Arc. With Map, 14 Efcbings, and 
13 WBodcutsT Crown ttvo.* i5r. 


A MANUAL &F 0YDRO6RA- 

PHICA* SURVEYINO. * 

A Description of the Means 
and> Methods employed in Con- 
structing Marine Charts. 

• 

By Capt! W. J. L. WHARTON, 
R.N.* lat<;»in ftommaml of H.M. 
Surveying Ships “ Sjiccrwatcr'* and 
4 * Fawif " \V itly|Uhhtr at ions. S\ 0. 


MANUAL OF NAVAL 

ARCHITECTURE. # * a 

For the Use df Officers p» 
flie Royal Navy, Mcrcaitfile 
Marine, Ship-builders, t $hip-* 
owners, and Yachtsmen. 

By W. H. WHITE. .WM- 
/iVw, Jtivis ed and E^/ar^d. With 
150 Illustrations. 8vo. 2p. # 

V The Lord* CommivMoner* of tli? 
Admiralty have ^uthoriAtd the issue of this 
l»«» >k t.j the Koyffl Navy. 


A B*00K‘.» OF FAMI&Y 

PRATERS. •* 

Selected from the Liturgy of 
the (Jyirch of England. 

By OHARLES E? POLLOCK. 

Foolscap 8 vo. $s*bd % 

• • 

• § t • 

* . • • . . . 

, SUMMER AND WINTER TOORS^ 

SUMMER IN ICELAND. * WINTER^ ABROAD. 

A Narrative of Tvfc Journeys • • Some information* Raspeci- 

Acrofc> the# Island by Unfre- » i»g Places Visited in Search 
queftted Routes. of Health* • * • ^ 

. MSth, llistorica! Introduction and . . Intended for the 9tetndf>nldance 
By JQHft COLE3. With Map of InvalMs. t By*R, H. OTTER, 

and IUuVlfelivn*. 8 vo. its. M.A. grown thro. Js.'&lf . 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE 

DIYINITt OP JESUS C&RI8T. 

By the ABBK EM. BOUtf/urt 
Translated from the French by O. 
L.'CURftlE. Po* 8 vo. 6;. * 
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THE CAT. 

An IntrodiKtfyn to the Study 
of Back-Boned Animals, es- 
pecially Mammals.* 

% ST. GEORGE C MIVART, 
*F.R.S., Author of “ Lessons from 
IJaturc,” &c., President of the j 
• Linnean and Zoological Society. # j 
“ With 200 Illustration^'. Medium 8 vo. 

m i 


LECTURES ON ’ARCHITfiC-% 

TUBE. 

* Delivered* before tHe &oyal 
* 4 Academy. • * * 

. My V’-e^Hate 0 'cDWARD M. 
BARRY, R.A.- Edited, with 
• .Memoir, by CANON BARRY, 
.. D.D. Portrait and Illustration j. 

* 8*o. * i6j. * * 




THE PENINSULAR* AND CRIMEAN," WARS. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS 

' OP SIB m. GOMM, G.C.B. * 

• • » 

Late Constable of the Tpwer. # 

• Edited by FRANCIS CULLING 
fcARR GOMM, II. M. Madras 
„ Civil Service. Portraits. 8vo. I2 j. 


THE LIGHT CAVALRY BRI- 

GADE IN THE CftIMEA: 

From Letters and Journals. 

By the late General LORD 
GEORGE PAGES*. Map. Crown 
' Svo. ioj. 6 f/. * 




SIBERIA. 

• * By HENRY SEEBOHM, F.R.G.S., &c M &c. 


SIBERIA IN ASIA. 

A Visit to the.Valley of the 
Yenesay* in East Siberia. 

t With Description of the Natural 
1 History, Migration of Birds, &c. W ith 

‘illustrations. Crown 8vo.* 14 s. 


SIBERIA e IN EUROPE. 

A Naturalist’s Visit 'to the 
Valley' wf the l’etchora. 

With Descriptions of Birds and 
their Migrations. With 'Illustrations. 
Crown vyo. 14;. 


4 ' Should be in the hands of every lover of nature,' -—Field. 

i> C ** 

u 


DR. •SOHLIEMANN. 


ILIOS. 


t * 


MYCENjE AND TIRYNS. 


• A Complete pistory of tjie 
^ity find Country of the Trojans. 

, Including on Autobiography 
of the Aujjhor. « 

H % 

With 2,opt IUustraCons, Imperial 

sor. 


A 'Narrative of 0 Researches 
and Discoveries. 

With a Preface by the "kt. Hon. 
AY* E.o GjAdston^. 

« - C“ <v O * 

With 500 IQustnttions. Medium 
8m sot. * ‘ ’ 
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* By Sir RICHARD TEMPRE, Bart. 

IIJDI^ IN 1880. • • . i MEN AND fVENTS OF MY 

v Third Edition. ‘ 8vo. i$j, • # I TIME* IN INDIA* ^vo.^ i6j. ^ 


“Sir iJichard Ample’s book is a lively personal record W the mo* eventful Chapters of 
recent Indian*hi^c#y. Jfaynen are belter fitted than he to foftn dear and authoritative 
opinions on the interesting flfktory he has MMelL'r-YYwtt. 

• A 1 * 


• y 

TW<5 PQ^UIiAfe BIOGRAPHIES. Post Qva On. each. « 

LIFE Of dr. Livingstone. life. of a SCOTCH NAP- 

• * . I, • •RALIST. • 

Founded on his Unpublished „ • rtt 

Journals ami'Corres^ndence. < Th ° mas ^Xnff.) * 


By W#G. BLAIKIE, D.D. AV;* 

Edition . Portrait and Map. 


By SAMUEL* SMILES. M 

Edition . Portrait and IlfuUration^! 


EGYPT. 


• By MR. VILLIERS 

NILE GLEANINGS: Concern- j 

ing the Ethnology, History, 

• and* Aft of A|cfent Egypt, as 
fevealed by Egyptian Paintings 

, and Bas-Reliefs. With descrip- 
tions of Nubia # aijd its Great 
R^tk Temples to the Second 
Catyact. , 

With 58 Coloured and Outline 
PlatesJMfrom Sketches and* Inipics- 
sions taken from Monuments. 
Royal 8 vo, 3IJ. 6 d 

J , — 

o o ' 

THE •ANCltN'P EGYPTIANS. 

Their Private Life, fanners 

an& Customs, &c. Derived - 

from a comparison of the 

Scutytufes, and Monuments 

with Ancient Authors, 

* 

By Sir d. G. WHy<IN 80 W A 

/ft :v itfii (job, revised by §AMUEL 
BIRCH; LL.D. Coloured Plates 
and Illustrations. 3 Vote. 8vo. 84 s. 

0 

« /• 


STUART, M.P. > ’ 

THE FUNERAL TENT OF 
AN EGYPTIAN QUVft * , 
( Contemporary * with So- 
fomon)y latefy discovert!, at 
Thebes. Printed in facsimile, 
with translations .of the texts 
and emblems*. With some 
account *of the latest dis- 
coveries at Thebes, Meidoum, 
Dashoor, Sakkarah, &c. 

1 > 

With numerous Illustrations ol 
imjKirtant Historical Monuments. 
IVidi 30 Hates* A'oj’iM $vo. l8x. j 

f 

.EGYPT UN0ER- Trffe PHA- 

♦RAOHS. ^ ^ 

Derived entirely* frbtn the 
study of|he MoAuments. With 
a Memoir, on the Exodps of 
* thd Israelites and the Egyptian 
* Monuments. * * . 

By Dr. HENRY BRIsdSOH. 
Translated try PHIUR^ftMlTH 
^*ai.d DANBY . SEYMOUR. 

Second EHiti+n. With Maps and 
Plans, 2)fote. 8 yo. 32 1. * 

A 3 ** *>» . i , 
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, j ■ 

THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 

f 1 1 " ■ *" -- r # — t 

' There can be no question that the SiIaker's Commentary will # $jpk»sfdi 

AUL ORDER COMMENTARIES FOR ENGLISH READERS, SO S1& AS AN EXTERNA] 
COMMENTARY ^concern ed. ’ Guardian , , « , • 

A, COMMENTARY ON. ip ROIyY BIBLE 

EXPLANATORY ^ANl? CRITICAL, WJTH.A REVISION 
* * OF* THE TRANSLATION. • 

W f THE* BISHOP.^ AND* t^LERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

Edited by F. 6. COOK, M.A.,* * 

Canon of Exeter, Snd Chaplain to the Queen. * 
e •_ 

THE OLD* TESTAMENT. 


♦ Compute in £ Voh, t Medium S vo. ^6 15 s* 


BlSUOP OK WlNCHESTFR. 
Rht. Samuel Clark, M. A. 
Canon Espin, B.D. 

Rev. J. ». Thru it, M.A. 
Bishop of Bath and 
* WELUf. # 

Canon RawlInson, M.A. 
Canon F. C. Coohi M.A. 
• • * * * 
* 


LIST OF WRITERS j- 

Rkv. G.«CVj»rey, D.D. 
Archdeacon Rose, B.D. 
Rev. J. M. Fuller, M.A. 
Rev. E. IIuxt^ble, M.A. 
pRcfrEsscfa Gandell, M.A 
JiEV. F. Meyrick, M.A. 
(Janpn W. M.A. 

Any Volume may be had separately . 


Dean of Wells. 

Canon Elliott, M.A, 
Dean Johnson. 

Rev. W. T. Bullock, M.A. 
Rev. T. Kingsbury, M.A. 
Canon Kay, D.D. 

Dean of Canterbury. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 

1 Complete in 4 Voh, Medium 8vo. £4 14.?. 
LIST OF WRITERS:-* * 


Archbishop ok York. 
•Dean Mansrl, D.D. 
Caiton F. C. Cook, M.A. 
JBshop of i D avid\ 
Canon WestSott, D.D. 
Bishop or Chester, c 
Canon Gifford, D.D. 


Canon Evans. 

Rev. J. Waite, Mw\. 
• Dean ok Chester. 
Bishop of Derry. * 
Bishop of London. 
Cano^Kay, D.D. 
Dean of Rochester 


Professor J. R. Lump.y, 
D.D. 

ArchpeacooSLef, D.D. 
*Dean*of RaphoE. 

%v. F. Meyrick. 
Rev.JSJ. Wac% D.D. 
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4 V$!s, Crown S vo, 7s, 6J> each , 


TpE * STUDENT’S ‘EDITION OF TftE 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. • .* 

Abridged and gdltetf by J. M. FULLER,* M.A.,* # 

Vicar of Bexly, Kent, and formerly Fellow oj St John's Cglfcge, Cambridge. 

JHE 5y> TESTAMENT. . 


MJl. f. G&esis^-Deuteronomy. 
Vc*. III. Job— 3bNa*op Solomon, 


Vol. II. Joshua^kEsthkr. 
Vol.IV. Isaiah— Malachi. 



Albemarle Str^t, 
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.. th e. 

Golden filter sonele and the Way Thither ^ 


By ISABELLA BIBB (Mr*. BI3HOP). 

With*Mdp and 1 6 Illustration f. Croivn Sw! 

• 

14 To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul 
Down to the Gulden Khersonese." 

• Paradise Lost, Book xi, 


. t Tlie Revision Revised^ 

T^REE ESSAYS on THE REVISED VERSION ok the NEW AsTjSmENT, 
* REPRINTED FR<5M # THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, THOROUGHLY 
f # REVISED 4ND CORRECTED. 

* • 9 • •# 

(I.J The New G|eek Text; (II.) The New English Version; 

(III.) Westcott and IIort’s Textual Throrv. 

* * ^ ^ 
WITft A $$PLY to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s Pamphlet in 

*Defence # of “I'ue* Revision and thf. # Gree^ Text of^the 
' • * New Testam|nt.” 

By JOHN W. Bt/hoON, B.D., 

• t Dean of Chichestej. # 

• • _ 


Mertloir of the Life of Lord bynctfmrst? 

THREE TIMES LORD CHANCELLOR OV £NGLANl). 

FROM LETTERS AND PAPERS IN POSSESSION OF HIS ^AMI^Y. 

. By Btr TOBOfoOBB MARTIN, K.O.B.,** / 

k of u yh« Ufa of the Prince Consort* “ The Wt»$* of Ho«|ce;'’ & 

With Portraits, %vo, 9 # 


fUrth* < 


"i4 \ .MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF FORTHCOMINb WORKS. ? 

•FOURTH CENTENARY. OF LUT HER’S BI RTH, NOV. 10 , 14 & 8 ., 

* « ♦TH^ . . • 

•Three Primary Work t* of the . c Reformer. 

ON tHRISTPAN, LIBERTY, ‘ 0 . 

Oil THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY OF THL ^HURfrl, 

JKE ADDRESS TO THE N<?BILITY OF THE GERMAN NATION. 

Translated bfd. Ac BJTCHHEIM, Ph.Df. . 

f Professor of tfce German Language and Literature r in Kang’s College, London. 

EDITED, WITH TIIEOV^VCAL AND HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS*, 

' 0 By HEN^Y/WACE? D.D., . r • 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London, 

c 

Crown Svo. " 

ninij u i n iui C 

•• r * A SECOND VOLUME OF 

The History* of Greek « Sculpture. 

PHIDIAS AND HIS SUCCESSORS. ! > *" 

By A. S. JCTTBRAY^ fc 

Of the British Museum. 

f * 

Completing the Work. With Illustrations. 8 vo. 

o •~-. ~ -. 4 -..*.... 

c , ( « SECOND EDITION OF*" ' 

c THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 

The 'Life of Bishop Wilder force. , 

FROM THE ‘YEAR i860 TO HIS DEATH IN 1873. 

. By bia Bon REGINALD G. WILBERFOROE. 

a *1 

With Portrait and an Index to the entire IV^rk. S vo. I'Jri „ 

V c % v Als 6 a New Edition of You I. 

• « iWtmtiit c ° 

C ° PRACTICAL; AND CONVERSATIONAL 

Pocket* Dictionary of the English, French , 
. • and* German Languages. 

I Printed in a clear .type, easy of referen^ 

DESIGNED FOR THE {jSE OF TRAVELLERS AND STUDENTS 
* t , •< , GENERALLY. 

‘By GEORGE & CHAMBERS, F 3 B.A .8 

c & Of the Inner Temple, Bamster-at-Law. 9 

i j small Oblong Volume. 1 6 mo. 0 



, MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF FOR THCOMING* WORK§. ‘ 15 , 

* • ■ ? . * * ~ 7'' 

The Principal Fa$ts in the Life of 
‘ • ’ . *.* Our Lord. • 


• • 
* 


AND THfJtAUJJ^RITV OF THE EVANQELIOAL NARRATIVES. 

* ^Lectures PreacbiEu iN*$f James’s, Wb$t*<In$teb, 

•• # By gENlfy WAGE* DJ>V * 

» Prcbcndaiy^lf St. Pavl’a ; Preacher of Lincoln's Ina ; Vrofessor of EccleftiasucaP 

f Histgry in King's Collegnalfsndon. . # ^ 


Croftm %vo* 


[fust Ready? 


m 

* Results of the Latest Excavations a£" 

. 0 * • • • 

*.# . 7V^ (Hissarlik). * •’ 

■ TOGETHER • WITH A RECENT JOURNEV THROUGH THE TI?OAD.* 
* * By HENRY SCHEIE MANN. * 

ll^tfrmany Illustrations and Platts . Medium 8w. • 


fTIm* Life and Achievements of 
Edward Henry Palmer. 


U 


LAJTE PROFESSOR OF ARABIC, CAMBRIDGE. 

f . • • 


From his BirtiFtohis Murder by ihe Arabs of tub Besert, i88sr. 

•9 | • 

. *.By Walter besant, x.a. 
«•_••• • 


With Portrait . '(drown 8tv. 


CONTENTS : 


CHAPTER* 

„ ; I. Tmt Day of Small Things. 

II. CAMBRIDGE^ * 

III. Tub Survey of Sinai. 

IV. Thu Desert qfmthe; Exodus, 

V. .Teh o| Work* 

VI. The Recreations of a Pundit. 

VII. Palmer •aSjA Poet. 


CHAPTKK 

VHUDomestic Trouble • 
j* IX^The Last Three Year£ 

X. The Ride of the SjHEimj Ab- 
dullah. ># * m 9 

#cl. The DRath # <np •tut Sheikh 
AbBulaah. • <# 
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The JRiver 0/ Golden Sand, 

* c .0 * 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THOUGH CHINA* TO BURMAH. 

.By the late Capt. TO. GILL. ' « 1 

AN ABRIDGED ANQ t POPULAR k&ITIO&, 

By B. COLBORNB* BABER. ‘ 


With a Preface and 




R ORTH® AvrtlOR, *' 


, By Cpk H. YULE, Qjk 

» • . 

4 With IlfUstAtfums. Post $vo* 

J Wfilks m the Regions of Science • 
• • and Faith, ! , 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., C 

Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

% 


e * 

« 


Crown 8 vo. 
CONTENT8: 


0 


Connection .between Mechanics and 
Geometry. « 

Unity of Nature f a Speculation. 
God AND*&ATiyiE. J 
Philosophy of Crayfishes. 
e *A^n*s Place in Nature. 

Law, Physical and Moral. 9 
* « • 


Analogies and ^Contrasts between 
Human and Divine Science. 
Natural Theology. t . ^ 

Pessimism. e * 

Evolution an!> Evolution. 

Charles Darwin. 


\ 


. The History of the Reign of flenry VIII. 
*• ‘ till the 'Deaths of Wolsey. ’ t . 


t. , 

o 


V * 9 

( * By tye late Professor 3. 8. BREWER. 

BEIN£ A REPRINT. OF HIS PREFACES it) THE CALENDARS OF 
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